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PREFACE. 





oan 


Tue delay that has taken place in the publica- 
tion of the New Annual Register for the year 1817, 
has arisen entirely from the circumstance that its 
plan and arrangement are considerably altered : 
—these required preparations and labour that will 
not be necessary in future, and consequently a de- 
Jay in the publication of the subsequent volumes 
need not be apprehended. 


It is the object of the alteration to which we have 
just adverted, to give a more appropriate character 
to the literary portion of the work; for this purpose 
the Review, and the History of Knowledge, &c. 
have been entirely omitted, and in their stead will, 
in future, be inserted a general sketch of the state 
and character of the literature of the year. By 
means of this sketch, and of a short but particular 
character of each work, from which the literary 
extracts are taken, it is hoped that the interest 
and information of this part of the New Annual 
Register will be rendered at once more impressive 
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and instructive. The more minute parts of this 
new plan, as well as a more detailed account of the 
reasons, which led to its adoption, are given in the 
introductory chapter to the literary portion of this 
work.—Some further improvements are in con- 
templation, which will appear in our next vo- 
lume. 


The domestic events of the year 1817 possess 
very great interest, and will afford to the historian 
materials highly illustrative of the character, both 
of the government and of the nation. The dis- 
turbed state of the country ;—the causes which 
produced or exaggerated this disturbed state ;— 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act ;—the trials 
for high treason, sedition, blasphemy, &c. ;—and 
the debates in parliament, are pregnant with matter 
for deep and anxious reflection. On these topics 
we have dwelt at considerable length, endeavouring 
to elicit the truth as unmixed with error as _pos- 
sible, from the discordant but equally positive state- 
ments of the adverse parties. On one topic the 
voice of the nation proceeded as it were from 
a single breast. The death of the Princess Char- 
lotte proved, that high and angry as political dis- 
putes are in Britain, they possess no power over 
the purest and most honourable feelings of our 
national character. The days that witnessed her 


death 
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death and funeral, were melancholy days to Britain. 
But they were also proud days; for they laid bare 
the heart of the nation, and showed it to be such: 


a heart as no other nation possesses. 


The finances of this country, always an impor- 
tant, a difficult, and a little-understood subject, 
possessed these characters in a higher degree than 
usual during the year 1817 :—we have, therefore, 
dwelt upon them at considerable length, and also 
upon the state of our agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce,—the sources from which all indi- 
vidyal wealth, as well as all national prosperity, 
must flow. 


With respect to the affairs of foreign nations,— 
those of the United States are, from several circum- 
stances, of the highest interest and moment to us. 
The Americans, springing from our own loins, 
and most amply enjoying that liberty of which 
we boast, ought to be regarded by us with feelings 
of attachment and regard. To those who delight 
to watch the progress of states, every thing re- 
lating to them must be instructive :—To the phil- 
anthropist, who is deeply sensible of the wretch- 
edness that overwhelms so many in all parts of 
Europe, America must appear as the country that is 
to receive and cherish these outcasts; and even to 
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the commercial men and the politicians of Britain, 
— if they are enlightened and well disposed, and if 
their views and plans are met with equal intelli- 
gence, candour and gcodwill, on the other side of 
the Atlantic,—the prospect of mutual assistance 
and benefit between America and this country, 
must appear so distinct and well grounded, as ut- 
terly to root out all jealousy or fear of the rapid ad- 
vances which the United States are making in po- 
pulation and wealth. 


Jury 22, 1818, 
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For the Year 1817. 


CHAPTER I, 


Introductory Remarks--Sketch of the Forms of Proceeding in Parliament 
Opening of the Session of 1817—Prince Regent's Speech— Attack on him 
on his Return from the House of Lords- Address to him from hoth Houses 
on this Occastcon— Debates in the House of Lords on the Address moved 
in Answer to the Speech—in the House of Commons on the same Subject. 


HE meeting of parliament is 

always looked forward to, by 
the people of this country, of all 
descriptions, ranks, and parties, with 
no common degree of interest. In 
times of war they anticipate from 
the speech of the sovereign, and 
from the debates of members and 
their opponents, a prospective view 
of the measures to be pursued in the 
prosecution of hostilities, as well as 
of the financial means by which the 
expenses of war are to be defrayed, 
Our readers must well recollect the 
interest they felt at the approach- 
ing meeting of parliament, during 
the late protracted and arduous 
contest; and the attention which 
they paid to the debates at that pe- 
riod. It was generally supposed, 


that with the termination of hosti- 
lities the debates would in a great 
measure be stripped of their interest 





and importance; and that as the 
country, it was not only hoped but 
confidently believed, would gently 
sink into the arms of peace, tran- 
quillity, prosperity, and plenty, so 
the proceedings of parliament woutd 

become languid and spiritless. 
That this was not the case during 
the year 1816,—the first year after 
the absolute and perfect termina 
tion of hostilities,—our volume for 
that year has sufficiently proved. 
Britain was indeed at peace: she 
was no longer either opposed by 
the combined powers of Europe, 
as she had been at some periods 
of the revolutionary wars ; nor was 
she their ally, as at the glorious 
termination of the contest. But 
peace had not brought prosperity 
or internal tranquillity: onthe con- 
trary, dissatisfaction had come 
forth in a more bold and undis- 
A 2 guised 
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guised mater, and had collected 
more numerous and active parti- 
sans than she had ever been.able to 
do at any period of the war. Peace 
had returned, but it had not brought 
a.revival of our manufactures and 
commerce : on the contrary, these 
—having been long thrown into an 
unnatural state, by the duration and 
peculiar character and tendency of 
the revolutionary war, and having 
accommodated themselves to that 
state, and actually derived vigour 
and nourishment from what, it 
might have been supposed, would 
have proved their poison—languish- 
ed and drooped when the war ter- 
minated., In addition to the thou- 
sands who were necessarily thrown 
loose on society by the reduction 
of the army and navy, there were 
thousands more stript of the means 
of subsistence by the decline of ma- 
nufactures and trade. The meeting 
of parliament, therefore, was looked 
forward to, by many, under the ex- 
pectation and belief that ministers 
would propose, or at least adopt 
and support, some effectual mea- 
sures for the relief of manufactures 
and trade, What these measures 
were to be, few had formed any 
very clear or definite idea; all, 
however, imagined that a diminu- 
tion of the taxes would effectually 
remove the evil. But there were 
other subjects which it was natu- 
rally supposed parliament would 
discuss, the anticipation of which 
gave to their approaching meeting 
an interest as deep, though of avery 
different nature, as that which had 
usually preceded their meetings in 
time of war. We allude to the call 
which there seemed to be for their 
interference, in order to repress that 
spirit of dissatisfaction, and that 
apparent determination, in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, to 
carry through sudden and extreme 


changes in the constitution, by 
the most violent and illegal me- 
thod. 

There were subordinate topics, 
the probable discussion of which 
during the session of 1816 gave to 
the appreach of that session no 
common degree of interest. We 
allude more directly and particu- 
larly to the poor-laws, .or rather to 
the excessive pressure of the poor- 
rates—a burden which, the more 
heavy it grew, the less effectual it 
seemed to become. 

Our last. volume has shown in 
what respects, and to what degree, 
these anticipations of the proceed- 
ings and acts of parliament, during 
the session of 1816, were realised. 
In the first place, with respect to 
the relieving the distressed manu- 
facturers, ministers justly contend- 
ed that, unless they could create a 
demand for their goods, no relief 
they had it in their power to afford 
could be real or permanent. At 
the same time they expressed not 
merely their readiness, but their de- 
termination, to take off the pressure 
of taxation, as much and as speedily 
as it could safely and prudently be 
taken off. 

In the second place, although 
ministers were fully aware of the 
prevalence of a very active and de. 
termined spirit of disaffection, and 
could not be ignorant that radical 
changes in the constitution were in 
the contemplation, if not actually 
planned, by many, who would not 
scruple to employ the most violent 
methods to effect these changes ; 
yet, believing or hoping that the 
regular course of law was amply 
sufficient to protect the constitution 
against the measures of these per- 
sons, they were unwilling to have 
recourse to extraordinary means, 
such as would infringe on the li- 
berty of the subject, or suspend for 
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% time the blessings of the constitu- 
tion. 

The pressure of manufacturing 
and commercial distresses and difh- 
culties still continuing at the bes 
ginning of the year 1817, and the 
violences at Spa Fields (detailed 
in our last volume) having been 
committed after the close of the 
session of 1816, as well as matfifes- 
tations of a turbulent spirit having 
displayed themselves in many parts 
of the kingdom,—the session of 
1817 was naturally looked for- 
ward to, with no common interest 
and ANXICtYys ; 

Besides these reasons for interest 
and anxiety, there existed another, 
which, however, operated less gene+ 
rally than those which we have de- 
tailed ;—we allude to the financial 
measures that the minister might 
be supposed to adopt. The revenue 
during the year 1816 had fallen off 
very considerably ; and evea had 
it been as flourishing and produc- 
tive as during the most favourable 
year of the war, yet it could not 
possibly cover the peace ¢xpendi. 
ture and the payment of the in- 
terest of the national debt. Hence 
those who felt an interest in this 
branch of political economy were 
anxious to learn in what manner 
the minister would extricate himself 
from the financial difficulties with 
which he was pressed 5 and by what 
magic he would render a revenue 
scarcely equal in amount to the 
payment of the interest of the na- 
tional debt—equal not only vo that, 
but the defrayment of a peace ex- 
pendituie of nearly twenty millions, 

Such were the principal sources 
of that interest with which, among 
most classes and descriptions of per- 
sons, the session of 1817 was an- 
ticipated, —It is surprising, however 
—when we consider how long the 
reading of the debates of parlia- 
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ment has been commén among the 
people of this country,—how few 
there are who can explain or under- 
stand the forms of proceeding, 

In fact, the forms of proceeding 
in parliament are but little known 
in comparison of other parts of our 
laws and institutions, They are re- 
garded by many as mere arbitrary 
ceremonies, the reasons for which, 
if they did not originate in caprice, 
have been now altogether lost, as 
the Turks show the same reverence 
by uncovering their feet as we do 
by uncovering our heads, and as 
some of the South Sea islanders 
deem it as disrespectful to stand in , 
the presence of their superiors as 
Europeans do to sit down. It will 
be found, however, on alittle reflec. | 
tion, that those forms areof someim- 
portance, which keep up the distine- 
tion between a deliberative assem- 
bly and a tumultuous meeting, and 
that the species of discipline is not 
the least worthy of attention which 
preserves order in a body of which 
all the members are equal in autho. 
rity. It is in fact by the strict ob. 
servance of these forms, and by the 
introduction of the system of repre 
sentation, or rather delegation, in 
modern times, that all the objec. 
tions toa popular government have 
been done away.—An account of 
some of the forms of proceedings. 
in the house of commons, and an 
explanation of some of the terms 
used in describing them, may be 
also of service to the readers of par. 
liamentary debates. 

Time of meeting—The old parlia- 
ment hours, as lord Clarendon tells 
us, was from eight in the morning 
to twelve. The afternoon was re- 
served for the business of commit- 
tees. At present the house of com. 
mons meets between three and four, 
and prayers are immediately read 
by the chaplain—The morning is 
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occupied by: such committees as 
happen to be sitting. As soon as 
there are forty members in the 
house, the speaker takes the chair ; 
but if, at four o’clock, there are not 
forty present, he adjourns the house 
to the next day of sitting. The 
reason why this hour has been fixed 
upon for an adjournment, is sup- 
posed by Mr, Hatsell to be, that by 
act of parliament (12th William) 
it is ordered that members who are 
introduced for the first time into 
the house shall take the oaths of 
supremacy, abjuration, &c. at the 
table, between nine and four. When 
the king or his commissioners sum- 
mon the house to the house of peers 
to hear the royal assent given to 
bills, or for any other purpose, the 
speaker, on his return, takes the 
chair without counting the house; 
but if any member demand that the 
house be counted, no business can 
be done till it appear that at least 
forty members be present; and if 
it happens, after four o’clock, that 
there are not so many present, the 
house is immediately adjourned. 
In the house of peers three lords 
make a house, and very often there 
are not more than three present 
while judicial business is transact- 
ed; viz. the lord chancellor, the 
chairman of committees, and the 
junior bishop, who reads prayers. 
Questions. —W hen a proposition is 
submitted to the house by the 
speaker, it is called ‘* putting the 
uestion.”” It was anciently—in 
times when the proceedings of the 
house must have been much less re- 
gular than they now are—the prac- 
tice for the speaker to collect the 
sense of the house from the debates, 
and thence to frame propositions. 
When he had done this, he used to 
“‘ put the question” to the house— 
that is, ask them did they agree to 
this proposition? Hence the name 





originated, The present practice 
is, that a member who has a propo- 
sition to make shall put it in wri- 
ting: he reads it, and delivers it to 
the speaker. When this “ motion” 
is seconded, it is proposed by the 
speaker to the house. It cannot 
then be withdrawn, except by the 
leave of the house, at the request 
of the mover ; and, till it is agreed 
to or negatived, no other motion 
can be discussed, with the following 
exceptions: Ist, A motion to ad- 
journ—2d, A motion for reading 
the orders of the day—3d, Or, for 
the previous question—Or, 4th, 
from an amendment on the motion 
proposed, This general rule, which 
confines the attention of the house 
to a particular subject, and that di- 
gested into a regular proposition, 
1s indispensably necessary to the dis- 
patch of business ; and it is to the 
wantof such a regulation that much 
of the disorder in inexperienced po- 
pular assemblies, such as the na- 
tional assemblies in France, and the 
cortes in Spain, is to be attributed. 
— A practice has prevailed in those 
bodies (drawn from the practices 
of the French parliament, which 
were judicial and not legislative bo- 
dies) of collecting the opinion of 
members, not simply by an aye or 
no to any question, but in any man- 
ner in which the individuals thought 
fit to deliver them, ‘The member 
delivering that opinion was called 
an opinant. ‘The inconvenience of 
this practice in a legislative assem- 
bly is, that, independently of the 
time consumed in the process, the 
various conflicting opinions are so 
numerous that no decision can be 
recorded, unless it be that—not of 
the majority, but of the yreatest 
number who are of one mind. 'The 
— also frequently went, like 
all other makers of speeches, into 
matters quite irrelevant to the sub-. 
ject. 
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ject. The exceptions to the general 
rule in the house of commons are 
as necessary as the rule itself. 

1. Adjournment.— Whatever sub- 
ject is under discussion, any mem- 
ber may move “ that the house do 
now adjourn,” and this motion 
must take the precedence of every 
other ; for as it cannot be calcu- 
lated at what time uny emergency 
may render an adjournment ne- 
cessary, so the house cannot pre- 
clude itself from taking this step, 
notwithstanding it may not have 
decided on any motion which has 
been proposed to it.-A motion for 
adjournment may be repeated any 
number of times; and there was 
an instance in the last session, when 
Mr. Wynne moved the standing 
order for excluding strangers, that 
Mr. Brougham moved an adjourn- 
ment three several times, on each 
of which the house divided. 

2. A motion for the orders of the 
day also takes the precedence of 
other motions, and is employed to 
get rid of any proposition to which 
the house may not wish to give 
either an affirmative or negative. 
When a motion has been made, 
any member may move that the 
orders of the day (that is to say, 
the list of proceedings which have 
been ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration on that day) be read. 
The motion cannot be employed to 
put off the discussion of any proposi- 
tion which is to be found among 
the orders themselves. 

3. A motion for the previous 
question may be made to get rid of 
any other motion, whether it befound 
in the orders or not. On any propo- 
sition being submitted to the house, 
any member may demand that the 
house shall first decide whether 
** the question be now put,”’ (this 
is called Moving the previous ques- 
tion), and if the house decide “that 
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it be not now put,” the original mos 
tion falls to the ground ; but the 
mover is not precluded from bring- 
ing it forward at any other time, 
if he thinks fit. 

4, An amendment may be pro« 
posed. on any question;—the form 
of determining on it is this: The 
speaker reads the original motion, 
and states that an amendment has 
since been proposed ; he then puts 
the question ‘* that the words pro- 
posed to be left out,”’ or “ the words 
proposed to be inserted, stand out 
of the question.” If the house 
agree to insert or reject any words, 
he then reads the question soamend- 
ed, and it is again put to the vote; 
so that if the house, on hearing the 
whole of the question, think fit to 
reject it, they may still do so. This 
regulation prevents the house from 
being taken by surprise, or from 
admitting words which might, in 
combination with the rest of the 
motion, bear a construction which 
they might not agree to, 

It is also to be remarked, that if 
any question respecting the privi- 
lege of the house, or the order of 
its proceeding, arise in the course 
of a debate, it must have the pre- 
cedence of any other matter under 
discussion. This rule evidently ori- 
ginated at a time when the con- 
nexion between the house of com- 
mons and the ministers of the crown 
was less intimate than that which 
exists at present. As the king was 
always eagerly expecting the subsi- 
dies which the house of commons 
might intend to grant, that body 
readily perceived that the best way 
to secure its privileges from any 
hostile encroachment, was to make 
another business give way to the 
discussion of such subjects. Thus in 
the parliament which preceded the 
long parliament (1640), the lords, 
who were devoted to. the. crown, 
A 4 took 
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took upon themselves to advise the 
commons to proceed forthwith to 
the business of a supply; but so far 
was this from answering the pur- 
pose of those who proposed it, that 
the commons immediately voted 
this a breach of privilege, and 
would proceed to no public business 
till the journals had been searched, 
and a protestation sent up to the 
house of peers, to be entered on the 
journals of that house. 

The mode of coming to a deci- 
sion on a question is this ;—The 
speaker, having read che motion, de- 
sires those who are of that opinion 
to say Aye; he then desires ‘ those 
who are of the contrary opinion to 
say No.’ He then says he thinks 
the ayes (or the noes) “ have it.” 
If no one contradict this declara- 
tion, the vote is recorded; but if 
it be contradicted by any member, 
the house proceeds to a division. 
In the first place, all strangers are 
ordered to withdraw ; two tellers 
are appointed from the Ayes, and 
two from the Noes. The Ayes (or 
the Noes) are ordered to go forth 
into an ante-chamber of the house 
called the lobby, the other party 
remaining in the house. One teller 
for each party counts the number 
of those who remain in the house; 
the other two count those who went 
forth as they return through the 
door of the house: the numbers 
are then reported by the tellers at 
the table; and if the numbers be 
equal, the speaker is called upon 
for his casting vote. It is to be re- 
marked here, that as the tellers are 
chosen from both parties, they keep 
a check upon each other, and it is 
necessary that they should agree in 
their reports, otherwise the house 
must be counted a second time. 

Having thus explained the forms 
of ing in parliament, and the 
terms by which they are designated 








(for which we are convinced we shall 
receive the thanks of our readers) 
we shall now proceed to a detail of 
the parliamentary debates during 
the session of 1817. 

The session was opened on Tues- 
day, January 28, by the prince re- 
gent, who delivered the following 
speech from the throne : 

«¢ My lords and cen ae ies 
is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you, that no 
alteration has occurred in the state 
of his majesty’s lamented indispo- 
sition. I continue to receive from 
foreign powers the strongest assu- 
rances of their friendly disposition 
towards this country, and of their 
earnest desire to maintain the ge- 
neral tranquillity. The hostilities 
to which I was compelled to resort, 
in vindication of the honour of the 
country, against the goverment of 
Algiers, have been attended with 
the most complete success. The 
splendid achievement of his majes- 
ty’s fleet, in conjunction with a squa- 
dron of the king of the Netherlands, 
under the gallant and able conduct 
of admiral viscount Exmouth, led 
to the immediate and unconditional 
liberation of all Christian captives 
then within the territory of Algiers, 
and to the renunciation, by its go- 
vernment, of the practice of Chris- 
tian slavery. I am persuaded that 
you will be duly sensible of the im- 
portance of an arrangement so in- 
teresting to humanity, and reflect- 
ing, from the manner in which it 
has been accomplished, such signal 
honour on the British nation. In 
India, the refusal of the govern- 
ment of Nepaul to ratify a treaty 
of peace which had been signed by 
its plenipotentiaries, occasioned a 
renewal of military operations. The 
judicious arrangements of the go- 
vernor - general, seconded by the 
bravery and perseverance of his 

mMajesty’s 
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majesty’s forces, and of those of the 
East India company, brought the 
campaign to a speedy and success- 
ful issue ; and peace has been finally 
established upon the just and ho- 
nourable terms of the original trea- 
ty. 
- Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons,—I have directed the esti- 
mates for the current year to be 
laid before you. They have been 
formed upon a full consideration of 
all the present circumstances of the 
country, with an anxious desire to 
make every reduction in our esta- 
blishments which the safety of the 
empire and sound policy allow. I 
recommend the state of the public 
imcome and expenditure to your 
early and serious attention, I regret 
to be under the necessity of inform- 
ing you, that there has been a de- 
ficiency in the produce of the re- 
venue in the last year; but I trust 
that it is to be ascribed to tempo. 
rary causes: and I have the con- 
solation to believe that you will 
find it practicable to provide for 
the public service of the year with- 
out making any addition to the bur- 
thens of the people, and without ad- 
opting any measure injurious to that 
system by which the public credit 
of the country has been hitherto 
sustained, 

«* My lords and gentlemen,—I 
have the satisfaction of informing 
you, that the arrangements which 
were made in the last session of par- 
liament, with a view to a new silver 
coinage, have been completed with 
unprecedented expedition. I have 

iven directions bor the immediate 
issue of the new coin, and I trust 
that this measure will be productive 
of considerable advantages to the 
trade and internal transactions of 
the country. The distresses conse- 
quent upon the termination of a war 
of such unusual extent and duration 
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have been felt, with greater or less 
severity, throughout all the nations 
of Europe ; and have been conside- 
rably aggravated by the unfavour- 
able state of the season. Deeply 
as I lament the pressure of these 
evils upon the country, I am sene 
sible that they are of a nature not 
to admit of an immediate remedy 3 
but whilst I observe with peculiar 
satisfaction the fortitude with which 
so many privations have been borne, 
and the active benevolence whi 
has been employed to mitigate 
them, I am persuaded that the great 
sources of our national tT 
are essentially unimpaired, and 
entertain a confident expectation 
that the native energy of the coun- 
try will at no distant period sure 
mount all the difficulties in which 
we are involved. In considering 
our internal situation you will, I 
doubt not, feel a just indignation 
at the attempts which have been 
made to take advantage of the di- 
stresses of the country, for the pure 
pose of exciting a spirit of sedition 
and violence. 1 am too well cone 
vinced of the loyalty and good 
sense of the great body of his mae 
jesty’s subjects, to believe them ca. 
pable of being perverted by the 
aits which are employed to seduce 
them ; but I am determined to omit 
no precautions for preserving the 
valle peace, and for counteractin 
the designs of the disaffected : A 
I rely with the utmost confidence 
on your cordial support and co- 
operation, in upholding a system of 
law and government, from which 
we have derived inestimable ad- 
vantages, which has enabled us to 
conclude, with unexampled glory, 
a contest whereon ¢ ed the 
best interests of mankind,and which 
has been hitherto felt by ourselves, 
as it is acknowledged by other na- 
tions, to be the most perfect _ 
as 





ee 








has ever fallen to the lot of an 

le.’’ ‘ 
"On the return of the prince re- 
t from the house of lords, the 
fe guards were insulted, and gra- 
vel and other missiles were thrown 
at the royal carriage. The parti- 
eulars of these outrages were com- 
municated to both houses by lord 
James Murray, the lord-in-waiting, 
who was examined respecting them. 
The debates on the usual addresses 
in answer to the speech were al- 


journed ; and both houses unani- 


mously agreed to the following ad- 
dress :—*‘ We his majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to approach your royal high. 
ness, humbly to express our abhor. 
rence of the outrage offered to your 
royal highness on your passage 
from parliament—to assure your 
royal highness thrt we feel the 
deepest concern and indignation 
that there should be found any in- 
dividual in his majesty’s dominions 
capable of an attack so daring and 
flagitious ; and to express our ear- 
nest wishes, in which we are confi- 
dent we shall be joined by all de- 
scriptions of his majesty’s subjects, 
that you wili be pleased to order 
measures to be taken without delay, 
to discover and bring to justice the 
aiders and abettors of this atrocious 
proceeding.” 

To this address his royal high- 
ness the prince regent returned the 
following most gracious answer :— 
“ This additional proof of your 
duty and loyalty affords me the 
highest satisfaction. Relying on the 
affection of the great part of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, I have nothing to 

t but a breach of the laws. I 
have ordered that the persons con- 
cerned in that outrage should be 
brought before the proper tribunal.” 
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In the commons, the same day, 
the speaker having read the speech 
delivered that day from the throne, 
lord Valletort moved the address, 
His lordship considered that, al. 
though the late war had thrown 
considerable burdens on the people, 
yet we ought to be gratified that all 
the objects sought by it had been 
attained ; nor ought we under the 
pressure of temporary adversity to 
give ourselves up to despair. The 
expedition against the government 
of Algiers, whether regarded with 
respect to its motives or its end, 
formed a subject of unmixed cons 
gratulation; nor was a renewal of 


aggression from that quarter to be. 


apprehended. With respect to the 
wars in india, they had been forced 
upon us by a series of aggressions ; 
but thetreatywith Nepaul,combined 
with the wise arrangements of the 
marquis of Hastings, promised to 
secure the future tranquillity of the 
peninsula of India. He agreed that 
the house ought to enforce ceconos 
my ; but it ought to be borne in 
mind that the weight and dignity of 
a powerful government must be 
kept up; that this government was 
the guardian of social order ; that 
our empire was wide, and our colo- 
nies spread over the whole face of 
the globe. He would enforce on 
their consideration, that nothing 
was so expensive as weakness, no- 
thing so prodigal as insecurity. The 
house must be sensible that the 
prince regent was sincerely desirous 
of lessening the burdens of the peo- 
ple, and would adopt any plan, con- 
sistent with public security and pub- 
lic taith, that the house might re- 
commend. The deficiency of the 
revenue was no ground for depres- 
sion ; the present distress was but 
temporary, occasioned by the trans- 
ition from a state of war to a state 
of peace. The expenditure during 

the 
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the last year of the war, among the 
labouring classes of the community, 
amounted to 130 millions; in the 
year after it was only 70 millions: 
this joined to the great discharge of 
soldiers and sailors, effected a di- 
minution of employment at the very 
time when there was a greater de- 
mand for it than ever. A mischie- 
vous spirit had been diffused among 
the poorer classes for the worst pur- 
poses. they had been told that the 
remedy for all their grievances 
would be annual parliaments; but 
he trusted that the house had the 
will and power to defeat every at- 
tempt to subvert the constitution, 
which, in spite of clamour, was still 
unrivalled, and acknowledged to be 
the most perfect that had ever fallen 
to the lot of man. 

Mr. Dawson seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved the follow- 
ing amendment :—* That we have 
seen, with the deepest concern, the 
continued embarrassments of our 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; the alarming deficiency of 
the revenue ; and the unexampled 
and increasing distresses of all 
classes of his majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects. Of these facts he was sure 
no one could have any doubt. That 
we are willing to indulge the hope 
that these distresses may be found, 
in part, to have originated from 
circumstances of a temporary na- 
ture, and that some alleviation of 
them may be produced by the con- 
tinuance of peace; but that we 
should ill discharge our duty to his 
royal highness, arid be guilty of 
countenancing a most dangerous 
delusion, were we to setts we 


him our opinion that the pressure 
that now weighs so heavily on the 
resources of the country, is much 
more extensive in its operation, 
more severe in its effects, more 
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deep and general in its causes, and 
more difficult to be removed, than 
that which has prevailed at the ter- 
mination of any former war. That 
we are firmly persuaded that the 
same exemplary patience and for- 
titude with which all ranks have 
hitherto borne the difficulties under 
which they labour, will continue to 
support them under such burdens 
as may be found indispensably ne« 
cessary for the unavoidable exigen- 
cies of the public service ; but that 
te maintain this disposition it is in- 
cumbent on this house, by a severe 
and vigilant exercise of its powers, 
to prove to their fellow-subjects, 
that the sacrifices which it may be 
their painful duty to make, are 
strictly limited to the real necessi- 
ties of the state. That while we 
acknowledge the gracious disposi- 
tions announced in his royal high- 
ness’s speech from the throne, we 
cannot help expressing our regret 
that his royal highness should not 
have been sooner advised to adopt 
measures of the most rigid ceecono-, 
my and retrenchment, particularly 
with respect to our military egta- 
blishments; that a prompt and ef- 
fectual reduction in this and every 
other branch of our expenditure, his 
majesty’s faithful commons most 
naturally look to as the first step to 
relieve the suflerings, and redress; 
the grievances, of which the people 
so justly complain ; and that to en- 
able themselves to assist his royal 
highness by their advice in the 
performance of a duty so imperi- 
ously called for by the present situs, 
ation of the country, they will lose, 
no time in instituting a strict ins, 
quiy into the state of the nation.” 
. Bragge Bathurst replied to, 
Mr. Ponsonby. 
The hon. Mr. Lambe said, our 
calamities were produced by the 
war, though their complete pres-, 
sure 
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sure was not felt till the arrival of 
peace: they were thus connected 
with the peace in point of time, but 
they could not be traced to the 
peace as their cause. In this situa- 
tion, the great object for us to pur- 
sue was, not to propagate a delusion 
With respect to the cause of our di- 
Stress, but to take every means of 
alleviating it, or preventing its exe 
tension, by supporting and main- 
taining public credit. He stated 
this opinion, not from any fear that 
the recommendations of those who 
attempted to justify a breach of 
national faith would be attended to, 
but from a firm conviction, that 
breaking faith with the national 
ereditor would bring no relief to 
the people, or tend to remove, in 
any degree, the embarrassments of 
the country. On the contrary, he 
was convinced that such conduct 
on the part of the legislature would 
aggravate and extend them. If we 
were to trust the dictates of expe- 
rience, we had it in support of this 

inion. Some time ago the com- 

aints against the landholder were 
as loud as they now were against 
the fundholder : these complaints 
were now heard no more, for there 


was no reason forthem. Rents had 


been reduced, the landed interest 
were straitened in their incomes, 
but who had benefited by the 
change? The distresses of the ma- 
nufacturing and labouring classes, 
instead.of being alleviated had been 
increased ; they had been deprived 
of employment by the reduced cir- 
cumstances of those who employed 
them ; and found no advantage in 
the diminution of the income of 
those against whose wealth they 
clamoured. Any interference with 
the fundholder, he was convinced, 
would be productive of similar ef- 
fects, instead of relieving our di- 
stress, Our situation should be 


supported with that firmness and’ 


patience that could alleviate every 
calamity, instead of leading us to 
attempt plans and expedients which 
might aggravate temporary suffer. 
ings into irretrievable ruin, by de- 
stroying entirely public gonfidence 


and national credit. But how were 


we to support public credit if we 
did not resort to such expedients ? 
He would answer—By ceconomy 
and retrenchment. Parliament, he 
hoped, was prepared for entering 
into economical reductions ; mint- 
sters, he hoped, were prepared for 
the task; and the country, he hoped, 
was likewise prepared. He said, he 
hoped the country was prepared for 
it; for, although he meant no re- 
flection against any particular indi« 
viduals, he could not refrain from 
observing, that those who now 
called for economy and retrenchs 
ment would be sorry that they were 
adopted. A strict and rigorous 
attention to economy, and reduc- 
tion of all our establishments to the 
lowest possible scale, must be pro- 
ductive of evils to certain indivi- 
duals, and he was not disposed to 
under-rate their sufferings ; but the 
national good and the public se- 
curity were paramount to all other 
considerations. 

Mr. C. Grant argued that the 
transition from war to peace was 
the cause of our present distresses ; 
and added, that the scarcity of the 
present season would lead to in- 
creased cultivation the next, and 
contribu'e to raise agriculture from 
its depressed state. 

The hon, member was proceed- 


ing, when he was interrupted by a: 


message from the lords, announcing 
the attack on the regent, and de- 
siring a conference. This was 
agreed toy and a committee ap- 


pointed, 


House of lords, January 29.— 
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Their lordships, after going up 
with the address to the prince re- 
gent, proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the speech from the throne. 
The earl of Dartmouth moved the 
address, which was seconded by the 
earl of Rothes. 

Earl Grey.—Before he proceed- 
ed to observe on those parts of the 
speech of the ministers delivered by 
his royal highness the prince re- 
gent, and those parts of the speeches 
of the noble lords who moved and 
seconded the address with respect 
to which it would be his painful 
duty to dissent from their senti- 
ments, he would briefly advert to 
those parts of these speeches as to 
which there could be no difference 
of opinion, First, then, no one 
could more cordially and heartily 
than he did, join the noble mover 
and the noble seconder of the ad- 
dress, in paying the highest tribute 
of praise to the skill, enterprise, per- 
severance, and courage of the noble 
and gallant atonal who com- 
manded the fleet in the attack on 
Algiers; no one could more cor- 
dially join in that just tribute of 
applause paid to the courage, reso- 
lution, and exemplary valour of the 
officers and seamen under his com- 
mand ; rejoicing, as he did, in this 
new accession of glory to the Bri- 
tish arms, and particularly to that 
branch of our defensive force which 
ought always to be looked upon 
with favour, as the best and most 
natural protection of this country. 
But while he concurred in these 
just and well-deserved praises, he 
could not help expressing his re- 
gret, considering the heavy pres- 
sure under which the country la- 


boured, that any necessity should 
have arisen for adding even the 
expense of that expedition to our 
already almost intolerable burdens ; 
and while he expressed that regret, 
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he could not help adding some 
doubt, whether the security and 
good effects which many expected 
to result from this enterprise would 
be of so permanent a nature as some 
were sanguine enough to believe 
they would be: but while he sug- 
gested that doubt, he wished most 
anxiously to guard himself against 
being understood as having any de- 
sire to detract, in the slightest de- 
gree, from the merits of those who 
were employed in the execution. 
Another topic introduced into the 
prince regent’s speech, and into the 
speeches of the noble lords, was the 
Nepaul war, Here, again, he most 
cordially concurred in the tribute 
of applause paid to the officers and 
men employed in the prosecution 
and conduct of that war; but it 
would be too much to ask at pre- 
sent for any opinion of the house 
‘as to the causes and necessity of the 
war, since on that head no infor- 
mation had, as far as he knew, been 
communicated to their lordships. 
If any information had been laid 
before the house, he had not seen 
it ; and he professed, that he at least 
was entirely uninformed on the sub- 
ject of the causes and necessity of 
the Nepaul war, and was therefore 
in no condition to give any opinion 
upon it: and so he must avouch, if 
he were, in the present state of his in- 
formation, to be called upon to give 
any opinion upon it. Thus much he 
had stated on that point, because 
there were ome appearances of an 
intention to call for an opinion of 
the two houses of parliament on the 
subject of the Nepaul war. But 
there was one thing in this part of 
the speech which he must remark 
upon, and which he had observed 
with very considerable surpri 

he alluded to the terms in which 
the termination of this Nepaul war 
was introduced into the speech. It 
was 
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was introduced in similar terms to 
those in which the conclusion of 
that most important war was men- 
tioned which terminated with the 
capture of Seringapatam and de- 
struction of the Mysore power— 
the most formidable, dangerous, 
and most inveterately hostile to the 
British authority in India. He cer- 
tainly was surprised, and he be- 
lieved those concerned in the My- 
sore war would be astonished, to see 
this Nepaul contest noticed in terms 
similar to those in which a subject 
of such vast importance asthe My. 
sore had been menticned, Leaving 
that topic, however, he came to an- 
other point in the speech, in which 
he had the good fortune to agree 
with the noble lords. They rejoiced 
at the assurances given in the speech 
of the prospect of a long continua 
tion of ce, and congratulated 
the house and the country on that 
satisfactory prospect. No one could 
more sincerely rejoice than he did 
at any well-founded hopes, if such 
could be entertained, of the long 
continuation of peace ; but he must 
at the same time observe, that he 
had great doubts as to the policy 
of those arrangements made by the 
ministers of government at the close 
of the war; and yet it was on the 
soundness of the policy which dic- 
tated these arrangements that any 
well-founded hopes of a long inter- 
val of peace must essentially de. 
= The subject was much too 

arge for full consideration at this 
time ; but it was by far too impor- 
tant, too deeply interesting, to be 
passed over without the fullest ex- 
amination and discussion when the 
proper period should arrive: and 
a communication would probably 
soon be made to the house with 
respect to some modifications and 
alterations in these arrangements, 
which must bring the subject under 


their lordships’ consideration. But 
if he might, ever now, merely state 
his opinion, which he had not an 
opportunity of doing last year, he 
would say now, as he would have 
said last year, if he could have been 
present at the discussion of the ar- 
rangements, that he was not with- 
out very strong apprehensions that 
the system of policy on which they 
had been formed was highly dan- 
gerous to the security and consti. 
tution of this country, and to the 
peace and prosperity of Europe, 
These arrangements were, in his 
opinion, adverse to the indepen. 
dence of nations, alien to every 
view of sound policy and justice, 
subversive of every principle on 
which the balance of Europe had 
been held to depend, and destruc- 
tive of every principle on which our 
own security and the peace and 
ee, of the country were 
ounded ; dangerous to the charac 
ter of the army employed in the 
support of the present government 
of France, and most dangerous to 
the constitution of this country. 
Without securing one great object 
of British interest in return, our 
ministers had assisted in trans 
ferring the minor states of Europe 
from government to government, 
while those who were at the head 
of these governments, at the mo- 
ment they were aggrandizing their 
power by our assistance, hated us 
for our commercial eminence, hated 
us for our prosperity, made war 
upon us by adverse regulations, 
with as much inveteracy and detes- 
tation as ever Napoleon himself had 
felt against us. The noble lord 
(earl of Liverpool, -we believe, ) 
might smile, but the day would 
come for a more ample and parti- 
cular consideration and discussion 
of that topic. That, however, was 
his (earl Grey’s) view of the sub- 

ject. 
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ject. If the governors disliked us, the 

ple answered with a correspond- 
ing hatred, while they ascribed to 
this country the sacrificeof therights 
and independence of nations, We 
called upon them to rise in defence 
of their own rights and indepen- 
dence, in opposition to France: the 
call was obeyed, and Europe was 
relieved from the power of France ; 


- and then, when their aid was nolong- 


er required, they found their rights 
and independence violated by x 
to whom they had been taught to 
look for the support of both. The 
discontents produced by these pro- 
ceedings were murmured in secret, 
and directed chiefly against this 
country, by which they considered 
themselves as having been most un- 
justly deceived. This, in his opi- 
nion, was the character of the po- 
licy which produced these arrange- 
ments; a policy which in France ap- 
peared already to threaten the most 
disastrous consequences,-—With re- 
spect to France, one of two systems 
might have been adopted: we might 
have conciliated the population of 
that country, by not interfering in 
their internal concerns, after having 
overturned that government against 
which alone, as was professed, our 
hostility was directed. This was 
what he (earl Grey) would have 
preferred. If that, however, had 
been forbidden by the disordered 
state of that unhappy country, when 
we had unsheathed the sword and 
conquered, the ministers ought, if 
that course was open to them, to 
have assumed that right of conquest 
which their arms had given them, 
and demanded the utmost that they 
could think necessary for our secu- 

rity, and to have reduced the power 

of France in such a degree, that 

whatever might be the Ralinas of 
the population of that country, we 

might have looked on without fear 
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or apprehension of. the conse- 
quences, Neither of these plans, 
however, did they pursue; but ad- 
opted a third course, which had the 
disadvantages of both the others, 
without the advantages of either, 
Without having reduced the power 
of France, so as to deprive her of 
the means of endangering our se- 
curity, British troops were ke 
there to maintain the present fa- 
mily on the throne; and we ins 
creased her enmity without suffi- 
cienuy diminishing her strength , 
and the time, he was greatly 
prehensive, might not be very di- 
stant, when, in order to gratify the 
general feeling of hostility, the go- 
vernment of France would find it 
necessary to go to war with this 
country, and employ against it that 
power which we ourselves had cree 
ated. He could hardly have had 
very sanguine hopes of a long con- 
tinuation of peace under any are 
rangement that could have been 
made with France ; but if there was 
any arrangement which was of all 
others calculated to render the long 
continuation of peace almost im- 
ssible, it was precisely that which 
been adopted. That was_his 
opinion of the arrangements under 
which the prospect of a long-con- 
tinued tranquillity had been 
mised us; that was his view of the 
assurances which had been held out 
of permanent peace. Their lord. 
ships, however, would have an o 
portunity of considering and dis- 
cussing that topic when the com- 
munication as to the change of the 
terms on which our troops were to 
remain in France should be made 
to them: and the subject would 
deserve their lordships’ most parti- 
cular attention, if it should ap 
that the changes and modifications 
were such, that any part of the ex- 
pense of maintaining these troops 
in 
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in France was to be borne by this 
already overburdened country.— 
Having thus stated his opinion as 
to the first part of the prince regent’s 
speech, and of the address in an- 
swer to it, he now came to that part 
of it which, in point of interest and 
importance, far surpassed all the 
other topics which it contained : he 
alluded to the internal state of the 
country ; a state which the noble 
lords acknowledged to be of great 
distress, and which he considered 
as altogether unparalleled in the 
annals of this country. The mini- 
sters held out to us, as they had 
always done, that they hoped the 
distress was but temporary, and 
that the present pressure would 
soon be succeeded by a new era of 
increasing prosperity. That was a 
hope so congenial to the feelings of 
every man, whether considered as 
an individual, or as a member of a 
great community, that all must 
wish that the hope were well 
founded. But their lordships would 
ill discharge their duty, if they 
were to rely with implicit confi- 
dence on the hopes of ministers, er 
of the noble lords who had con- 
curred with them in such flattering 
expectations, without some exami- 
nation of the grounds on which these 
hopes were founded. If it was de« 
sirable that the belief should pre- 
vail among the people, that their 
distresses were but of temporary 
duration, in order to encourage 
them to bear with patience and for- 
titude ‘ve pressure to which they 
were for the present exposed, that 
belief could opera‘e only so far as 
the conviction went, that the expec- 
tation of a speedy termination of 
their distresses was not without 
foundation, That the causes of this 
unparalleled distress were partly 
temporary, and that some allevia- 
tion of the pressure might be ex- 


ed from the continuation of 
peace, he was not only disposed not 
to deny, but most anxiously de- 
sirous to believe: for, otherwise, 
the prospect must be neither more 
nor less than absolute despair, But 
he was at the same time of opinion 
that the causes of the evil were more 
deeply rooted, and more permanent 
in their nature, than some noble 
lords seemed willing to allow. ‘The 
noble lord who moved the address 
had said, that similar difficulties 
had been experienced at the close 
of the American war. He had 
heard it stated on some occasions 
before, that the country had been 
in a similar state of distress at the 
close of the American war; and it 
had been held out to us that, as an 
era of extraordinary prosperity had 
then succeeded, we might reason- 
ably expect a similar termination 
to our present difficulties. He (earl 
Grey) was not then of an age to 
have a share in the deliberative 
councils of the country ; but it did 
not appear to him, that either in 
degree, in extent, in character, in 
symptoms, or means of cure, the 
situation of the country was at all 
similar to that under which it at 
present laboured. There was a de- 
ficiency, it was said, in the produce 
of the revenue, as compared with 
the expenditure even at that time: 
but the amount of taxation then was 
about 12 millions ;—and was it the 
same thing, a deficiency on 12 mil- 
lions, and a deficiency in a revenue 
of five times that amount? They 
might as well say, that as the coun- 
try advanced in taxation, it was 30 
much the better able to bear the 
weight of additional taxes ; that the 
addition of the weight of one pound 
to the load of a horse already on 
the point of sinking under his bur- 
den, was the same thing as the add- 
ing a pound weight to the — 
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of a hors¢ whose load was,not 
greater nor heavier than he had full 
strength and powers to carry 3 that 
a drop of water added to the con- 
tents of a vessel already full to the 
brim, was the same thing as adding 
a drop to the contents of a vessel not 
more than three parts full; and that 
the diseases of age were as easily got 
rid of as the diseases of youth, A 
year had already elapsed since the 
close of the war in 1815; and 
nearly three years, or from two to 
three years, had elapsed since the 
close of the war in the year 1514, 
(with the exception of a three 
months’ war, ) and that with out any 
mitigation of the distresses of the 
country, which appeared to be ra- 
ther increasing. Inthe year 1783, 
the year after the close of the Ame- 
rican war, there was no settled go- 
vernment, Three different admini- 
strations had been in office during 
that period, and for three months 
there was hardly any administra- 
tion atall; and, till the administra- 
tion of Mr, Pitt was confirmed, in 
1784, it was impossible that any 
regular system could then be ad- 
opted to alleviate or remedy the 
distress of the country, What was 
his remedy then? He imposed new 
taxes to the amount of a million, In 
1785 ke imposed new taxes: and in 
two years from the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace, instead of a growing 
deficiency in the consolidated fund, 
as was now experienced, there was 
a growing increases and Mr, Pitt 
was enabled to show, as a proof of 
the growing prosperity of the coun- 
try, an increase in one quarter to 
the amount of 600,0007. These cir- 
cumstances proved that there was 
no similarity between the condition 
of the country at that time and its 
situation at present. The remedy 
then applied was that of additional 
taxation tothe amount of a million, 
1817. 
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aber ards increased P 1,900,000) king 
or the purposes of the sin 
fund, if Rat dake was now in 
no worse a situation, the same cure 
might be applied. At that times 
in from two to three years from the 
conclusion of the peace (little more 
than the time that had elapsed since 
the close of the war in 1514), the 
country began to experience, the 
blessings Hg peace, and there was a 
considerable clear. surplus in the 
consolidated fund. Was that the 
case at the present period? What 
might he state to be the deficiency 
now? The supplies of last year 
were 35 millions, and the ways and 
means did not exceed 20 millions, 
leaving a difference of 14 millions 
between the revenue and the expens 
diture, But if the matter were exe 
amined more minutely, he was pers 
suaded there would appear a much 
greater deficiency—a deticiency, 0 
no less than 18 millions; and while 
the surplus of the consolidated fund 
had been estimated at three mil+ 
lions, it would probably appear that 
there was no surplus at all, and that 
the deficiency was not less than 21 
millions! He challenged ministers 
to meet that statement when the 
time of examination should arrive, 
The speech of the prince regent, 
and the noble lords who had spoken 
before him in their speeches then, 
adverted to reductions calculated 
on principles of sound policy— 
words 4 great deal too loose and 
too general, and savouring strongs 
ly of a measure of reduction very 
different from that which the pres 
sent situation of the country de- 
manded ;—but of that, a word pre- 
sently. What was the amount of 
the intended reduction? Was it to 
be 5, 8, or 10 millions ? If the noble 
earl (Liverpool) can say that the 
expenditure is to be reduced to 19 
mallions, then yaw means has he 
to 
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to meet it? Was there any surplus 
of the consolidated fund? He would 
ventare to say, that if the noble earl 
took the whole produce of the sink- 
ing fund, there would be a defici- 
ency of nearly one million and a 
. In addition to this, he had to 
advert to a subject not at all noticed 
in the » and one which was 
the chief cause and foundation of 
all the present distresses of the coun- 
try—he alluded to the immense 
mass of paper currency, which had 
circulated at a depreciation of about 
20 per cent., and was now in a great 
measure suddenly withdrawn, or 
restored to its proper level, There 
was no such difficulty at the close 
of the American war. For some 
time the evil of the bank restriction 
was not felt, and it afforded a fae 
cility in carrying on the war which 
astonished even the most sanguine ; 
so that some, with a new species of 
morality, considered it as a parti- 
cular dispensation of Providence, 
as if it had been one of the blessings 
of Providence to afford facilities for 
war. In1810the consequences of the 
restriction began to appear. The 
chancellor of the exchequer then felt 
that it was impossible to add to the 
already almost intolerable load of 
taxation ; that it was impossible to 
increase the taxes without serious 
injury to the foundations of the na- 
tional prosperity. What followed? 
Retrenchment and economy? No; 
but shifts and expedients to disguise 
the evil for a time, and throw the 
burden upon some future period,— 
What were the original causes of 
the restriction? The accommoda- 
tion afforded by the bank to the 
government, and the quantity of 
specie sent to forcign countries, 
et last year the government had 
received a similar accommoda- 
tion, which must be repaid be- 
fore the bank could resume its cash 


yments. Earl of Liverpool, 
a No.”’) The noble lord said No: 
but their lordships would see how 
that would turn out when the sub- 
ject came to be considered. They 
ad heard, too, of a loan to be made 
by certain individuals of this coun- 
try to the French government. It 
was always desirable to leave com- 
merce free and unfettered ; and it 
was said that the repayment of this 
‘loan was not guarantied by our go- 
vernment. e wished, however, 
that ministers would make an ex- 
plicit declaration on that point. The 
effect of such a transaction was not 
doubtful, when it was considered 
how ill the country in its present 
situation could bear the loss of such 
a mass of capital: and ministers 
would incur a heavy responsibility 
if they afforded the least encou. 
ragement to thatloan. If ministers 
could state that they had given 
no countenance to the transaction, 
there was no object of British in. 
terest so minute that it ought not, 
in any future arrangements with 
the French government, to be pre- 
ferred to the interests of those cor- 
cerned in this loan. He could 
hardly, however, conceive that so 
great a risk would be incurred 
without some communication to 
government: and if ministers had 
even gone the length of taking mea- 
sures to prevent it, the proceeding 
would not have been without pre- 
cedent, for Walpole had brought a 
bill into parliament to prevent a si- 
milar transaction, From the speech 
of the prince regent the only thing 
he could discover was, that there 
was to be no trenching on the pub- 
lic credit ; by which he understood 
that the sinking fund was not to be 
touched, and that no new taxes were 
to be imposed. By what means, 
then, did they propose to meet the 
deticiency ? Was it by adding ie 
- the 
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the debt, and increasing the na- 
tional difficulties? He hoped not. 
if ministers were to resort to bor- 
rowing, or to the issuing of exche- 
quer bills, it could not be said that 
no new burdens were imposed upon 
the country; forthe issuingof exche- 
guer bills must ultimately opérate 
as a burden on the nation, and was 
only adding to the amount of our 
debt, without making provision for 
the payment of either the interest 
or the principal. Now, however, 
their lordships were told, that mi+ 
histers were disposed to make re- 
ductions; but it would be the duty 
of that house to insist upon a r¢educ- 
tion and retrenchment very diffe- 
rent from that which appeared to 
be promised in the speech. They 
must have a severe, rigid, unspa- 
ring economy } not such a plan of 
reduction and economy as appeated 
to be intimated by the vague and 
general words—sound policy ; but 
calculated upon a view of the un- 
paralleled distress of the country, 
and a consideration of what neces- 
sity would permit. They must con- 
sider, not what government would 
think it sound policy to have, but 
what the cotintry cotld afford to 
pay; and if they could not raise 
their means to their establishment, 
they must reduce their establish- 
ment to their means. The strictest 
ceconomy must be introduced, even 
in those particulars where, in ordis 
nary circumstances, a liberal ex. 
penditure would not be improper ; 
and the splendodr of the crownmust 
now be found, not in the gaudy 
trappings of the court, but in a just 
regard to the distressed situation of 
the country, However. painful it 
may be, the claims even of.merito- 
rious services cannot now be listen- 
ed to with that attention which in 
ordinary circumstances they ought 
always tocommand. The question 
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now must be, not what ought to be 
done, but what could be done. He 
was far from wishing to encoura 
the fonaprre Be com had begs 4 
triously s among t 
that mA Fedttetlon in ghat course of 
expenditure would afford any sen- 
sible alleviation of the burdens un- 
der which the country so severely 
suffered ; but he did say, that go- 
vernment was bound to show the 
people of this country that the ex- 
penditure was reduced to the lowest 
possible terms, atid that no sacrifice 
was required of them, and that no 
source of expenditure was continued, 
except what was demanded by the 
most imperious necessity.—There 
was another topic introduced in the 
speeches of the noble lords, which 
he could not think of without the 
most painful sensations—he alluded 
to their observations on the at- 
tempts said to have been made to 
inflame the passions of the popu- 
lace, and to excite them to acts of 
riot and sedition, with reference 
to the unfortunate occurrence to 
Which their lordships’ attention had 
last night been particularly directed, 
No one could feel more strongly 
than he did the atrocity of the out- 
rage which their lordships had men- 
tionedsan outrage which justly 
called for the severe censure of 
their lordships, and which ought to 
be visited with all the powers of 
the law, both for punishment and 
prevention, But, however just and 
proper it was to expose that out 
rage to the censure of their lord- 
ships, he saw no strong grounds, 
from the statement of Alase night, 
for suspecting that there was any 
criminal design against his royal 
highness’s life. There could be no 
wish, in any quarter, to encoura 
the belief, either at home or abroak 
that such an execrable pu | 
could have existed in the mind of 
B2 a single 
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a single individual in the country. 
He rejoiced to find, that if there had 
been attempts on the part of any 
description of persons to inflame 
their discontents into disaffection, 
such attempts had failed, and all 
their efforts had been without suc- 
cess. There was, therefore, no- 
thing that called for any extraordi- 
nary means in this respect ; nothing 
that required the exercise of any 
powers beyond the usual admini- 
stration of justice. He could not, 
therefore, but deprecate any attempt 
to involve in one common censure 
those who honestly sought a reform 
in the legislature, even on principles 
which might be regarded as im- 
practicable with persons disaffected 
to the constitution. Certainly no 
one had ever been more personally 
objectionable to those reformers 
than he had been ; but though they 
might continue to stigmatize him as 
a person who had forfeited their con- 
fidence, and whose moderation was 
hateful to them, still, though he 
thought their views, to the extent to 
which they were carried, would, if 
attempted in practice, lead to the 
most ruinous conseqnences, he 
would not follow their example, 
and pronounce a condemnation on 
their intentions. He hoped he 
should not hear it stated, that re- 
form and retrenchment were sub- 
jects which the great body of the 
people ought not to discuss. After 
all the privations which the people 
of England had with such unparal- 
leled fortitude borne, he trusted 
they were not now to be deprived 
of their constitutional rights. The 
liberty they enjoyed was their best 
consolation under all the difficulties 
they had to encounter; but if they 
should find parliament more eager 
to impose restraints on their free- 
dom than to relieve their wants, 


then, indeed, he believed their dis- 
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contents would rapidly and alarnr. 
ingly increase. On all these grounds 
he could not refrain from opposing 
the address. It did not afford a just 
view of the country ; it did not hold 
out that strong pledge of retrench- 
ment and ceconomy which the pre 
sent state of the country required, 
and which alone could satisfy the 
public mind, The noble earl then 
concluded, by moving an amend- 
ment to the address, which em- 
braced all the principal topics of 
the speech. 

The earl of Harrowby ably and 
strenuously argued 4 ar" the ad- 
option of the noble lord’s amend- 
ment. Were there no other objec- 
tion than their want of adequate 
information as to many of the points 
which it embraced, it would be suf- 
ficient ground for its rejection. He 
differed widely from the noble earl 
as to his comparative view of the 
actual distresses of the country. 
With respect to the close of the A- 
merican war, every one who re- 
membered that period must know 
it was impossible to go beyond the 
deep despondency that then pre- 
vailed. Of this it would be suffi- 
cient to say, that of an increased 
debt which required an interest of 
4,800,000/. the whole increase of 
the revenue applicable to that pur- 
pose did not exceed 1,700,000 A 
comparative view of the commer- 
cial circumstances of the country at 
these different periods, he argued, 
was greatly in favour of the pre 
sent. Again, with respect to the 
public debt at those periods, in the 
former it accumulated with a ra- 
pidity before unknown, and there 
was no thought of laying up a por- 
tion of our resources for its gradual 
diminution. Nothing could be more 
unjustifiable than to say that inor- 
dinate taxation is the cause of all 
our present difficulties ; at the same 

time 
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time these various sources of na- 
tional prosperity are still unim- 
aired, a great diminution of taxes 
ad already taken place, and in fu- 
ture there would be grounds for 
still further reduction.. The policy 
of the paper issues, instead of dete- 
riorating the country, had enabled 
her successfully to persevere in the 
late arduous and eventful contest ; 
and it was one of the means of her 
present powerful and imposing at- 
titude. The good which that sy- 
stem produces incalculably outha- 
lances its partial and temporary 
evils, It has realised the most be- 
neficial results, especially with re- 
ference to our commercial prospe- 
rity ; and all the unfavourable pre- 
dictions which were so freely ad- 
vanced of it have, in the event, pro- 
ved totally unfounded, as well as 
(thanks to Providence and the spirit 
of the country) other precictions 
which were hazarded in 1791 and 
1792. He also differed from the 
noble earl with respect to the conti- 
nental policy of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and he denied that the Euro- 
pean powers were in the least aliena- 
ted from or unfavourably inclined 
towards this country; as, among 
other points, their placing by com- 
mon consent a British chiefrain at 
the head of their combined armies 
went agreat way to prove. Respect- 
ing the noble earl’s remark touching 
the latter part of the speech, he felt 
it his duty to say a few words :—As 
to the circumstance of the outrage 
in question, they were all called upon 
to speak in terms of horror and de- 
testation: on this, he trusted, they 
all felt in common ; but his real be- 
lief was, that the attack upon the 
person of the prince regent was aim- 
ed at his life, and which they con- 
cluded, from the intelligence Te- 
ceived yesterday, and from the im- 
Pression it made upon their minds. 
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There was no doubt of an inten- 
tional attack upon the life of the 
king ; and he had no doubt of that 
of yesterday being aimed at the life 
of the prince. There had been nu- 
merous publications tending to ex- 
ci’ ~ the populace to acts of sedition 
ai.. violence; not only against their 
own government, but against al- 
most every other system of regular 
government: dangerous doctrines 
were broached in different quarters, 
and the people seemed to be told 
that much was to be expected by 
the removal of a person acting con- 
trary to their interests. He had to 
trust, therefore, that the considerae 
tion of that part of the subject 
would be properly taken up, and 
such steps taken as the case re- 
quired ; especially when such im- 
portant considerations were invol- 
ved ; as he was satisfied that, how- 
ever they may differ in opinion as to 
many of the great transactions of 
the times, or respecting this or that 
measure, they would all agree, 
when they looked at the manifold 
and inestimable blessings of the Bri- 
tish constitution, in sincerely pane- 
gyrizing its merits, . 

Earl Grosvenor said that the only 
conclusion he could draw from the 
noble lord’s statements was this— 

that though the country was in a 
bad state at the close of the Ame- 
rican war, it was now in a much 
worse. So far was our income from 
exceeding our expenditure now, that 
it fell greatly short of it; and the 
deficiency threatened the most see 
rious consequences to the country. 
Bur, nacwichstandling the general 
distress, he derived a far more me- 
lancholy view from the conviction 
that ministers were determined to 
resist every reasonable suggestion 
of ceeconomy and reform. This con- 

viction gave him far greatcr alarm 

than the situation of public affairs, 

B3 gloomy 
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gloomy as that was. If the present 
objects of ministers were pursued, 
and their present principles main 
tained, their system must terminate 
in a military despotism. He could 
foresee no other result. 

The earl of Aberdeen observed, 
that the noble earl who moved the 
amendment had, in the course of 
his speech, condemned the late 
treaty of peace concluded at Paris. 
That treaty he would however as- 
sert,and was prepared to prove, was 
the best that could be adopted, ei- 
ther with respect to our own securi« 
ty,or to that system of liberal policy 
which it was ow duty to maintain 
towards a conquered people. With 
regard to the e@conomy so much 
insisted on, he was fully convinced 
that every practicable reduction 
would be made by his majesty’s 
ministers. He had no doubt that 
they would reduce the exp:nse of 
every department to as low a state 
as was consistent with the existing 
situation of the country, or, he 
might say, with sound policy, 
though the noble earl had expressed 
his dislike to that term. 

Lord St.John supported the 
amendment. 

Earl Bathurst defended the con- 
duct of his majesty’s ministers, 
What they had stated last year 
was, that they had then made re. 
ductions in the establishments as 
low as the circumstances of that 
year would allow; but they were 
then far from saying, that these 
were the only reductions that could 
be made, or that future years would 
admit of. He would appeal to 
their lordships if this had not been 
their uniform language ; and whe- 
ther they had not absolutely denied 
that these were to be the utmost li- 
mit to the reductions of the peace 
establishments. Whether the re- 
ductions were made to the utmost 


extent that they could possibly ad. 
mit of, would now be a fair subject 
for the consideration of parliament, 
He would not say that the military 
establishments could not be actually 
reduced lower than was now pro- 
posed ; but, at least, in the opinion 
of ministers, they were as low as the 
actual safety of the country would 
admit, He would readily allow, 
thar there was nothing in the present 
address which bound their lordships 
to approve of the objects of the war 
with Nepaul. Near the close of 
the last session the house had been 
told, that that war was closed; but 
in consequence of the refusal of the 
chief to sign the treaty which had 
then been conc!uded, a renewal of it 
became necessary on our part, and 
the praise contained in the speech 
was solely intended for the ability 
ard valour with which it had been 
conducted, and brought to a suc. 
cessful termination ; and as to the 
language in which the praise was 
conveyed, being nearly the same as 
that applied to the conduct of a 
noble personage now present, on 
account of the conclusion of the 
Mysore war, he did not think that 
noble person would think his con- 
duct disparaged by tlie comparison, 
The noble ford who moved the 
amendment had spoken of the utter 
detestation in whieh the house of 
Bourbon was held by the people of 
France ; but until he produced 
some evidence in support of his as- 
sertion, theit lordships could not 
admit it to be well founded. The 
only evidence he had seen to such 
an effect was contained, perhaps, in 
a few paragraphs of a newspaper ; 
but nothing was more common in 
this country than for newspapers to 
make attacks on all the crowned 
heads of Europe. The noble earl 
then spoke on the nature of the loan 
which some capitalists of this coun- 

try 
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try were preparing to advance to 
the French government.. He must 
say, that oy hao of no law to pre- 
vent the capitalist of this country 
from making the most beneficial 
application of his capital, particu- 
larly in lending it toa aang 
in a state of amity and alliance with 
this country. But this loan would 
not, as the noble earl seemed to 
imagine, press exclusively on the 
English money market; on the con- 
trary,it would be advanced by a va- 
riety of capitalists of all nations, 
without discrimination; and he was 
most happy to learn, that a very 
considerable portion of it would 
come from the monyed men of 
France. He stated the fact with 
pleasure, as a proof of the consoli- 
dation of the French government, 
and of the consideration and confi- 
dence which it enjoyed among its 
own subjects, as well as affording 
a pledye that the duration of peace 
would be lasting. He would not 
now go back, as had been done by 
the noble earl, into a consideration 
of the terms of the peace that had 
been concluded with France; that 
peace had already obtained the ap- 
probation of the house, and he be- 
lieved of the country, But if the 
noble lord believed that the main 
object of that peace was to maintain 
the Bourbons on the throne of 
France, he was completely mis- 
taken, The first object, he (lord 
Bathurst) would admit, was to give 
saopert to that family, as the most 
likely mode of securing the general 
peace of Europe; but there was a 
second object, to secure the fulfil. 
ment of the indemnities stipulated 
in the peace of Paris; and thirdly, 
to occupy the frontier towns of 
France, until the left bank of the 
Rhine was adequately secured by 
the erection of barriers against the 
future aggressions of that country ; 
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more particularly after the treaty 
had confirmed its territorial inte- 
grity.—With respect to the first of 
these objects, why was it thought 
desirable ? Chiefly becanse the 
whole French army had showed it- 
self radically hostile to the Bourbon 
family. That army was now dis- 
banded; but if it had been left in 
full force, there is little doubt but 
it would have operated to the im- 
mediate overthrow of the Bourbon 
dynasty. ‘lhe noble earl next ad- 
verted to the spirit of discontent 
and disaffection which the address 
alluded to as having manifested it- 
self at home, Whoever had no- 
ticed the systematic attacks that 
had been made, must have re- 
marked, that they were not directed 
so much against the ministers of 
the crown, as against the personage 
who exercised the functions of so- 
vereignty. There was nothing that 
malignity could invent that had 
not been assiduously propagated a- 
gainst him; and it would remain 
for the house to consider what 
further measures were necessary to 
counteract such nefarious objects, 
The marquis of Wellesley.—In 
the present arduous circumstances 
of the country, there remained at 
least one source of consolation, one 
advantage for their lordships, that 
the distress which prevailed had 
now -attained a pitch of mag. 
nitude which could no longer 
disguised—-which it was no “> 44 
in the power of any master of the 
art of disguise, nor of Hibernian 
metaphor, te conceal or wrap up 
from the observation of parli t. 
It was a distress of the most dread- 
ful magnitude that ever threatened 
the existence or well-being of any 
country ; and he was bound to exe 
presshis astonishment, that on an oce 
casion of such dreadful importance, 
so unexampled in the history of the 
B 4 world, 
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world, an address should now be 
proposed so inadequate to the im- 
rtance of the crisis, and to that 
which the wants both of the crown 
and the neople so imperiously re- 
quired, This was the occasion 
when the cry of an afflicted people 
should be faithfully laid at the foot 
of the throne. And here he must 
complain that the meeting of par- 
liament had been so lone postponed. 
It had been too long disused, mere- 
ly for the convenience of ministers: 
it was to him a matter of astonish- 
ment and regret, that when mini- 
sters had seen those distresses grow- 
ing up from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, and from which the 
ple implored relief, ministers 
should turn a deaf ear to their com- 
plaints; and that when parliament 
did meet, such a speech should be 
delivered from the throne--a speech 
poor go no one distinct exprese 
sion, involving no one principle for 
the guidance of ministers, and offer- 
ing no one pledge whatever that 
inquiry should be made into the 
state of the nation; not calling upon 
them to examine into all the na- 
tional bearings, and, if the calamity 
was great, to state it fully and di- 
stinetly ; not for the purpose of in, 
ducing despondency; but with a 
view Fully to state our difficulties, 
and to meet them with fortitude, 
together with the principles on 
which the only relief could be pro- 
cured. The address was a mere 
echo of the speech from the throne : 
but the real distinction between it 
and the amendment proposed by 
his noble friend was, that the for- 
mer Was a mere respectful capping 
of mutual compliments between 
ministers and the house; while the 
latter, though far from being dis- 
respectful, contained a plain state- 
ment of the difficulties in which the 
country was involved, and a reso- 


lution that parliament would make 
a radical inquiry into their nature 
and amount. The president of the 
council (lord Harrowby) had in~ 
deed told us, that the amendment 
of his noble friend was calculated 
to excite an uncalled for despon- 
dency ; but all that was wished for 
was a declaration that: you would 
enter into a serious examination of 
the state of the country, and adopt 
corresponding principles of public 
retrenchment. Was this, he would 
ask, calculated to spread despon- 
dency among the people of En. 
gland? to diminish our dignity in 
the eyes of our allies? Could we 
entertain the low and wretched 
idea, that we could gain any cha- 
racter in Europeby attempts at con; 
cealment? How could we parade 
over the continent an idea of our 
dignity and consequence, while it 
could not fail to be universally 
known that a real canker was cor- 
roding, and would at last consume 
the vitals of the country? Could 
our real situation be concealed by 
means of any boasting disguise? 
No; it was only by a full inquiry 
into the state of our resources, and 
an Unsparing retrenchment of all 
unnecessary expenses, that the go- 
vernment could acquire any real 
dignity either abroad or at home. 
His noble friend had, in the course 
of his speech, distinctly stated his 
opinion, that some of the causes of 
our distresses were of a temporary 
nature; but it should not be for- 
gotten, that the prosperity of our 
commerce sprung chiefly from tem- 
porary causes during the continu- 
ance of the war, and that a total 
change was produced in the ope- 
ration of these causes by the return 
of peace. He would say, indeed, 
that for some years prior to the 
peace, both the revenue and the 
commerce of the country had as- 
sumed 
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sumed an inflated and unnatural 
magnitude, but by this time they 
were reduced to their natural level. 
It was a vreat delusion, therefore, 
to assert that the causes of our di- 
stresses were of a temporary nature, 
and would be shortly overcome. He 
would mount up, however, to what 
appeared to him the grand original 
causes of all; thinking,as hedid, that 
their lordships had hitnerto merely 
argued on the proximate causes, as 
if they were the only ones that de. 
served attention. — In this light he 
had always viewed the paper-cur- 
rency of the country, though he 
had always viewed it while in office 
as a partof thenecessary evilsarising 
from the monstrous expenditure oc- 
casioned by the war. The original 
cause of our difficulties was that ex- 
penditure: but he did not therefore 
think that the war originally, or in 
its progress, was unjust or unne- 
cessary. He gloried in the ho. 
nour, and in all that the country 
had gained by it, from the small 
share which he had had, but espe- 
cially from the interest he took in a 
relative whom he felt as dear to 
him as himself, What was the ad- 
vantage we had gained by the war? 
[It was in fact a question of life; 
and if that life were secured, would 
not the ministers allow us the means 
of life in respectability and comfort? 
Shall it be said, that we live, and 
thatis all ? Their lordships had been 
told that at the close of the Amc- 
rican war the circumstances of the 
country were nearly the same with 
our present. On this point he pos- 
sessed an actual advantage over the 
noble lord who made the statement, 
in point of age; an advantage 
which he could have wished to re- 
sign to him for almost any other 
balance. Though in close corre- 
“spondence with many of the distin- 
guished persons of that day, he had 
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no recollection of any degree of de. 
spondency prevailing among them. 
He had always heard a conviction 
stated, that the vigorous exertions 
of the parliament of that day, in 
enforcing public economy, would 
speedily relieve the country. But 
the comparative difference in our 
expense and burdens should also be 
taken into account. At that time 
the country was comparatively 
young; the long continuance of 
war had not succeeded in using, if 
he might so speak, its resources, 
We should consider also the effect 
which the war had had on our com- 
merce, It was known that manu- 
factures had in that period sprung 
up all over Europe. Not only were 
the governments of different con- 
tinental states adverse, but also the 
whole people hostile, to our manu- 
factures and commerce, So much 
was this the case, that we had ac- 
tually seen some of the people of 
the friendly state of the Netherlands 
sacrificing their self-interests and 
making an auto da fe of our manu- 
factures.—Another cause had been 
the imprudent cession made to 
France of some of her eastern pos- 
sessions, by means of which a large 
portion of the trade of our own set- 
tlements now went through that 
channel, instead of enriching the 
commerce of this country. The 
difference, therefore, between the 
state in which we came out of the 
American war was strikingly mani- 
fest, The doctrine of the ministers 
was, that the revulsion from a state 
of war to that sf peace was the 
cause of our distresses; just as if 
they proceeded not from war but 
from peace. This was completely 
reversing the old adage, that war 
was the cause of suffering, and not 
peace. So much as to the causes, 
which he did admit were only tem- 
porary, and which had also last 
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year been held forth as merely lo- 
cal—local was the favourite word. 
Now, however, it may be justly 
said =~ 

* Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocun- 

que moveris”"— 

so universal was the calamity. He 
admitted that the causes of the na- 
tional distress were merely tempo- 
rary, and the exertions of parlia- 
ment might make them still more 
temporary. With this view he 
should contend that the military 
establishments might be reduced : 
secondly, he must conceive that it 
would be endeavouring to propagate 
a great delusion,tostatethat the civil 
establishments of this country did 
not require revision and reduction. 
He meant no reflection on the ho- 
nourable men who now enjoyed 
such offices. Let them stand for- 
ward now, and manfully declare 
that they will not be any obstacles 
in the way of reduction. He would 
tell such gentlemen, it must be 
done ; the eyes of the whole country 
were upon them—the cyes of the 
British public. Would they not then 


adopt the vigorous amendment of 


his noble friend, instead of the milk 
und water address of the noble lords 
opposite ? The circumstances of the 
times were so altered, that reduc- 
tions were now requisite which were 
never even thought of before ; and 
no minister, however successtul in 
other respects, could be said to de- 
serve well of the nation, who should 
not recommend the most rigid a@co- 
nomy in every branch of the expen- 
diture. This was not a hasty opi- 
nion, but one which he had formed 
after the most earnest deliberation ; 
and so convinced was he of its uti- 
lity and importance, that to su 

port it he would sacrifice his health, 
nay his life, if necessary, provided 
parliament could be induced to 
carry it into effect.—This peace 





had not brought with it the wual 
benefits of peace ; we were not dex 
livered from that unconstitutional 
evil, a standing army : the burden. 
some expenditure of our establish. 
ments was not reduced in proportion 
to our reduced means: the channels 
of national wealth and prosperity 
had not heen opened, These were 
the principaltopics that occurred to 
him; and the main object on which 
he insisted was, that in the present 
state of the country it was not 
merely the duty of ministers to give 
a general pledge to be economical 
“as far as the safety of the empire 
and sound policy would allow;”* 
(large words these, but of little de- 
finite meaning ;) but they should 
have given a distinct pledge of what 
they intended to do, and to what 
extent they thought reduction would 
have been compatible at once with 
the safety and the means of the 
country. The noble marquis then 
adverted to the expedition to Al. 
giers, and applauded the victory 
obtaiued by lord Exmouth. As to 
the war in India, it seemed to him 
to be necessary, as far as he could, 
from imperfect acquaintance, un- 
derstand the causes of it; from re- 
collection of the territory of Nepaul, 
he had some doubt whether an un- 
due importance had not been given 
to that expedition, He came now 
to that part of the speech which al- 
luded to the supposed efforts em- 
ployed to inflame the public mind. 
It would have been as well if the 
noble lords had pointed out some of 
the attempts made todepretiate that 
ese of which those noble 
rds professed themselves tube such 
strenuousdefenders. ‘I'he noble lords, 
at seems, were great friends to the 
constitution, and of course great 
friends to parliament : indeed, they 
seemed to have shown their friend- 
ship in a way which was the most 
likely 
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Jikely to maintain friendship, ac- 
cording to an old saying, that 
«friends should meet seldom, and 
part quickly."" But what could be 
thought of these advocates of the 
constitution, who, at a time of pe- 
culiar distress and emergency, sus- 
pend that very constitution which 
they pretend is so essential to our 
very existence ; who, while the suf- 
fering» ot the people are increasing 
from day to day, defer, ull the very 
last moment, the assembling of that 
parliament which alone can pro- 
vide remedies for the calamity, or 
check the discontent that every- 
where prevails? With respect to 
those also who in all directions were 
crying oyt for parliamentary re- 
form, he did not hesitate to avow 
an opinion, that, whatever the mo- 
tives of these people might be, 
their plans all rested an principles 
which were diametrically opposite 
to the spirit as well as practice of 
the constituiion. Universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments were not 
only unknown in the history of aur 
constitution, but were subversive of 
its very nature, The very state- 
ment of reform, so understood, is 
revolution. Not only do its prin- 
ciples tend to the subversion of our 
own beautiful fabric, but they 
would, from their very terms, des 
stroy and extinguish all order, all 
government. “ But what then?” 
said the noble marquis: “ do I say, 
that because these reformers are in 
error they ought to he silenced? 
Do I say that your lordships ought 
to check an Englishman’s Lost pri- 
vilegemethe right of talking and 
speaking about the constitution of 
his government? Do] recommend 
to your lordships to employ coer- 
cion to repress the mistakes of opi- 
nion? Oh, no! my lords. Your 
lordships assemble here for better 
and nobler purposes. Such, my 
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lords, is my view of the constitu. 
tion, I was born under the influe 
ence of this glorious constitution : 
J was educated in its principles: no 
min owes more toit thaa I dos ne 
family owes more to it than mine, 
I have therefore reason to love and 
admire it, and I would gladly lay 
down my life to support it, Quod 
adolesceng amuavi, non deseram senex. 
These ure the principles by which 
Iam prepared to abide, t would 
spend my health, my time, my life, 
in recommending to your lordships 
every mode of retrenchment and 
economy: but I would never give 
up my constitutional principles; by 
these principles I will stand or fall. 
The noble marquis concluded by 
supporting the amendment, 

Lord Sidmouth should have 
thought, if the noble marquis had 
not declared to the contrary, that 
he desponded of the state of the 
country, for he certainly never 
heard a speech more calculated to 
excite despondency. If the dis- 
tresses were indeed permanent, what 
remedy could be found for them ? 
All inquiry was useless, where the 
calamity was without cure. The 
noble marquis considered the ad 
dress as inadequate to the emer- 
gency of the times. Now if he, as 
a party concerned in the wording of 
that address, could be supposed to 
divest himself of a ik as yes 
lity, he would say, that he consi- 
dered the speech as one immediately 
adapted to the occasion. Its pecu- 
liar merit lay in its candour and ex- 
plicitness, The natare of the di- 
stress was not disguised, and his 
royal highness was advised to state, 
that every mode of retrenchment 
would be adopted that was com- 

atible with safety and sound po- 
ficy. Was there any thing wrong 
in this? Was sound policy to be 
banished from the British comees 
at 
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What expenses can be reduced will 
be for the future consideration of 
your lordships. Government does 
not present any plan, but leaves it 
to the determination of parliament. 
He could not help thinking, that 
the noble marquis had not given 
the due regard to the statement of 
the noble ear! (Harrowby) with re- 
spect to the conclusion of the Ame- 
rican war, He (Jord S.) recollected 
a great and illustrious person, who 
succeeded to office after lord North, 
and who expressed his astonishment 
at the dreadful state of the country, 
as infinitely worse than he had ex- 

ected, Then there was no sinking 
Find, and there was, moreover, a 
deficiency of three millions in the 
revenue. Whereas now (with all 
our distresses) there was a reduc- 
tion of eighteen millions of taxes, 
which was two millions more than 
the amount of the whole taxes be- 
fore the war, Distress was as ge. 
neral after the American war as 
now, and manufactures as much de- 
pressed. Indeed the manufactures 
now were beginning to revive ; 
there was considerable activity at 
Manchester and Glasgow. ‘There 
was also an increasing demand for 
our mineral productions, and for 
the copper of Cornwall. He did 
not mean to say that this revival 
was very extensive, but it was 
enough toavertruin. As to the 
causes of these distresses, he would 
not now touch upon them, any 
further than to say that the causes 
were not one or two, but a rare and 
extraordinary combination. He be- 
lieved that he noble marquis was 
mistaken in supposing that our ma- 
nufactures stood in any danger from 
the rivalry of foreign workmen ; 
the fact was, that foreigners had 
not money to pay for our articles ; 
what surplus money they had was 


applied to repairing the ravages of 





war. What further could he say? 
The speech had given the assurance 
that retrenchment had been already 
set on foot; and parliament was en- 
couraged to enter upon an inquiry 
immediately, As to the military 
expenditure, itwas fit that he should 
state, that he did not think the 
amount was more than enough for 
the necessary demand for the pur- 
poses of the garrisons, dock-yards, 
and public peace. Indeed the army 
wus reduced lower than it ought to 
be, or wou!d have been, but for the 
deficient state of the finances. And 
as to the reductions already made, 
he had advised them with re- 
luctance, because they at once 
augmented the public distresses, 
and the discontent which was the 
consequence of those distresses. In 
some respects, indeed, the evil is 
aggravated to others besides the 
poor sufferers: for the list of pau- 
‘ont is swelled by those discarded 
eroes, and of course the poor-rates 
are everywhere most burdensome. 
With respect to the allusion in the 
latter part of the speech, hg could 
not think the regent was ill-advised 
im stating a fact which was notori- 
ous to every body. It was fit, how- 
ever, that he (lord S.) should state 
to their lordships that he should, on 
Friday next, have a communica- 
tion to make to the house from the 
rier when their lordships would 
able to inquire into the circum. 
stances which have induced his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to express them- 
selves as they have done, The noble 
viscount then contrasted the state 
of the country with what it would 
have been if Bonaparte had still 
been on the throne, where, he said, 
the opposition wculd have let him 
remain: we should have had an 
armed peace followed by expensive 
and rninous war. 
Earl Darnley recommended eco- 
nemy 
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nomy as far as practicable, and de- 
precated the adoption of any coer- 
cive measures against the people. 

There was then a great call for 
the question, and the amendment 
was negatived without a division. 
The address was then carried, 

On the commons assembling this 
day, théy went, preceded by the 
speaker, to Carlton-house, to pre 
sent the address. At five, the mem- 
bers having returned, the house re- 
sumed. , 

Lord Cochrane presented a peti- 
tion from Bristol, signed by 20,700 
inhabitants, attributing the nation’s 
misery to the enormous amount of 
taxation and debt, and praying for 
parliamentary reform. 

Messrs. Protheroe and Davis, 
the members for Bristol, said they 
were certain the petition did not 
speak the sentiments of their con- 
stituents, nor was the meeting where 
it was agreed upon attended by one- 
hundredth part of the population, 
—Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Another petition from Saddle- 
worth, in Yorkshire, was presented 
by lord Cochrane: it was worded 
in very strong terms. Considerable 
discussion took place whether this 
poe should be rejected or not. 

lessrs. Brougham, Brand, W. 
Lamb, F. Douglas, and sir W. 
Geary, spoke in favour of its being 
received, but disclaiming at the 
same time any knowledge or con- 
currence with the reformers out of 
doors, whose conduct they con- 
ceived would be prejudicial to that 
cause. 

Messrs, Canning, C. Wynn, B. 
Bathurst, and C. Grant, spoke for 
its rejection, as a libelon the house. 
On a division, the petition was re- 
jected, by 135 to 48 —A third peti- 
tion from the township of Leeds, 
in the parish of Ashton-under-Line, 
was read, and ordered to lie on the 
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table. A fourth, from the town 
of Ashton-under-Line, was reject- 
ed, because the signatures were not 
written on the same sheet of paper 
which contained the petition, 

The adjourned debate on the ad- 
dress was then resumed. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the speech 
from the throne was calculated to 
mislead the country, and that -no 
faith could be reposed in the pros 
mise made by ministers of economy 
and retrenchment. He then drew 
a gloomy picture of the situation of 
the country. 

Mr, Bankes reprehended the 
amendment, and conceived that the 
committee of inquiry, which mini- 
sters proposed to institute, would 
make 2 faithful report, and satisfy 
public expectation. Retrenchment 
in the expenditure was not an une 
mixed good, as many persons were 
thereby reduced to distress, Seven- 
teen millions of taxes had been 
taken off last year, but our state 
was not at all improved. It was 
highly satisfactory to learn, that no 
fresh taxes would be imposed. 

Mr. Brougham, after characte. 
rizing Mr, Bankes’s speech as calcu- 
lated to delude, and as much more 
dangerous coming from a neutral 
territory, entered into a variety of 
arguments to show the great diffi 
culties in which the country is in- 
volved, “It seems to me,” said Mr, 
Brougham, “ that a committee to 
inquire into the state of the nation 
will afford ministers the best oppor 
tunity of showing why no attempt 
has been made to benefit our de. 
caying commerce :” however, for 
the present, he [Mr. B.] was will- 
ing to postpone any further obser- 
vations upon these topics, because 
of the absence of a noble lord, 
whom he hoped to have seen in his 
place, and who, he lamented, was 
not now present. ‘* The policy which 
we 
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we are pursuing abroad is by no 
means calculated to promote the in- 
terests of our commerce: the conti- 
nental system did not expite wher 
Bonaparte quitted France, and if we 
do not alter the line of policy which 
we are at present pursuing, we shall 
perpetuate its cxistence,—a thing 
which ‘tis very easy to do, as its 
renewal was with the concurrence 
of the people. No little or vain re- 
trenchment will suit otir present si- 
tuation. Some establishments must 
be destroyed entirely, in others the 
reductions must be carried on to a 
great extent.” In conclusion he 
said—He was an enemy, as much 
as any man, to certain delusions 
practised out of doors, respecting 
rights that never had an existence. 
He despised such efforts from the 
bottom of his heart.—'To say that 
the whole of our yrievahces were 
owing to the want of an equal re. 
presentation of the people was a 

reat exaggeration, Put the into. 

rable weight of our taxes stood 
foremost, in his opinion, in causing 
a continuance of the sufferings under 
which we laboured. He concluded 
with repeating his desire fot a com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, 
which would prove that our only 
alternative was retrenchment or na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

Mr. Canning began one of the 
most brilliant and argumentative 
speeches ever delivered in parlias 
ment, by saying, that he must 
claim the liberty, on the part of 
himself and his colleagues, of as- 
serting, that they were equally as 
sensible as any gentleman who had 
taken part in that debate, of the 
extreme distress, and also of the 

ils, that pervaded the country. 
We had seen many impertant crises, 
Important indeed was that when 
parliament determined, at the coms 
mencement of the late war, to arm 


the nation against foreign hostility 
and domestic treason. Important 
above all was the crisis of the pre- 
ceding year, when we were sudden- 
ly called on to exeft all our energies 
to redeem the prize about to be 
wrested from our hands; but not 
less important than either, would 
be the result of this night's proceed. 
ings, which would decide whether 
of not we were to carry to the foot 
of the throne an address of our de- 
termination to stand by it, and do 
the best in our power to stipport it. 
What was it that so inopportunely 
interfered to prevent this unanié 
mity ? Must it be presnmed that 
there was something in the address 
which gentlernen could not adopt 
without abandoning some principle 
to which they had attached them- 
selves, ot some pledge which they 
had given to their constituents ? or 
must it be presumed, that the ap- 
pearance of 2 division in the house 
upon suck a question will be con: 
strued out of doors for more than 
it really meant? But what was the 
mighty difference between the ad- 
dress and the proposed amendment ? 
It was, that ministers on their part 
echoed the sentiments of the speech 
from the throne, in recommending 
the institution of an inquiry into 
the national revenue and expendi- 
ture, with a view to economy and 
retrenchment, while the gentlemen 
opposite thought it bettet to say, 
that we should have a committee 
of inquiry into the state of the na« 
tion !—This was the only point of 
difference between the gentlemen 
opposite, and those on his side of 
the house. He should have sup- 
posed that the most fastidious critic 
would have approved of the senti- 
ments so independently declared by 
his honourable friend (Mr. Bankes) ; 
for he had declared a sort of nev 
trality, and that he would not “ 
ta 
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tach himself to this or that side of 
the house ; consequently, in theory, 
it would appear that he was a per- 
fect model of an independent mem* 
ber of parliament. But how was 
he reviled and ridiculed, when he 
attempted to act up to this theory? 
The honourable gentleman oppo- 
<ite seemed to think, that on this, 
as on other occasions, they were at 
liberty to assume to themselves the 
exclusive right of feeling for the 
distresses of the country ; that they 
alone feel them, and that govern- 
ment are callous and insensible to 
any thing of the kind, But he 
would tell those gentlemen that go- 
vernment had as deep a sense of the 
difficulties under which the different 
classes of the community laboured 
as any man, and far more than 
those who attempt to found a shal- 
low popularity on public clamour. 
The causes of our present distress 
he firmly believed to be beyond our 
control. He would appeal to some 
of the best authorities in the country 
in support of this opinion, In the 
case of agriculture, for example, the 
difficulties were so great, that per 
sons of the most extensive knows 
ledge and best my pe spare not 
find suggestions that were practica- 
ble suddenly to overcome them. 
Every consideration had been given 
to this subject, and the difficulties 
had been found insuperable; yet 
they did not exclude any remedies 
that might hereafter be found prac- 
ticable.—The difficulties of the 
country were great and severe ; he 
stated the fact with regret and :in- 
cerity ; but we were not without 
hopes that they could be overcome. 
He denied that taxation was the 
chief cause of the general distress, 
particularly in agriculture. There 
was an honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, whom he did not just now 
see in his place, who had written a 
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very able pamphlet on this subject, 
in whichhe enumerated no less than 
thirteen causes for this distress, of 
which taxation was only one. This 
gentleman said that many of them 
were only of a temporary natuté, 
and might soon be relieved, thou 
from what he had said to-night, 
he appeared to think that things 
would grow worse before they 
mended. But we were not entitled 
to consider things worse now than 
we could have imagined. This was 
not the occasion to staie what were 
the reductions which goverament 
had to propose; but he would say, 
that in the intended reduction of the 
military establishment, one princi- 
ple had been kept in view, the safety 
of the country. As to the colo. 
nies, they had their price, and 
when we risked them, we knew 
what we risked; but when we risk- 
ed the safety of the country, and 
put to hazard the constitution of 
the empire, there was no price that 
could compensate us! This was the 
principle on which ministers were 
prepared tv propose their estimates, 
and these only for a limited time, 
reviseable even during the present 
session of parliament. He thought 
this would show, that as much cons 
sideration had been given tothe sub-= 
ject of reduction, as could possibly 
be bestowed on it. He denied that 
there was any comparison between 
this last war and that with Ame- 
rica; for at the end of that war 
taxes were immediately laid on, te 
a considerable amount, to enable us 
to bear our existing burdens; but 
now, in the very first year of peace, 
nearer one-third than one-fourth of 
the taxes had been repealed ; and 
in the second year of peace, mini- 
sters proposed to go on without 
imposing any new burdens at all.— 
The right honourable gentleman 
then proceeded to animadvert on 
the 
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the proposition ut Mr. Brougham, 
tor compelling the committee to re- 
port every resolution to the house 
as soon asthey had come to it. Re- 
specting the royal speech he ob- 
served, that if ever pains had been 
taken to separate a description of 
the deluded trom the deluders, they 
had been taken in Uiat most inter- 
esting document: yet the henour- 
able gentleman opposite had ac- 
cused ministers cf treating the de- 
luded people like insurgents and 
rebels—He admitted that they 
were mostly deluded people who 
had assembled in Spa-fields ; but 
amongst them was a waggon laden 
with ammunition, and surmounted 
with tri-coloured flags. Were these 
necessary materials for obtaining 
a parliamentary reform ?—Those 
who were stigmatized in the speech 
were the deluders of the poor peo- 
le who were sufferiny under pri- 

ations, and who had heads wicked, 
md hearts hard enough to leave 
their starving auditors, and retire 
to their comfortable homies, atter 
timulating them to rebellion as a 
duty, and execrating charity as a 
vice!—==[ The right honourable gen- 
tleman then proceeded to descant, 
in a most animated strain, on the 
atfompts to effect arevolution under 
pretence of obtaining a reform. 
Our limits will not allow us to 
follow him through the details of 
one of the most brilliant, eloquent, 
and impressive speeches that have 
been heard for years in that honour- 
able house. We, therefore, for 
want of room are most reluct- 
antly obliged to compress the re- 
mainder of his remarks into very 
brief limits, without the pessibility 
of bestowing on them any portion 
of that justice which their import- 
ance would otherwise require. ] 
He contended that no sort of re- 
form in parliament could benefit 


the people; and whenever the sifs- 
ject should be agitated, it would be 
met by a direct and positive deni:} 
ot its necessity. He, for his own 
part, would prove himself a most 
unwilling reformer at heart, and 
he was not ashamed to avow it. 
There was nothing either in the 
theory or practice of our constitu- 
tion by which parliament could be 
reformed. Other countries, less ac- 
quainted with the gentine principles 
of liberty, might take the basis of 
our system to improve their own ; 
but Ours was happily adapted to all 
the purposes of our rights, privi- 
leges, and necessities. He trusted, 
when the time came, the house 
would repel with indignation the 
attempt to make them the mere 
creatures of the people, instead of 
the guardians of then rights ; other- 
wise, from the moment they admit- 
ted the principle of necessity for 
a reform, the British constitution 
would be gone. We might be En- 
gland, but we should no longer be 
that England whi-h was enabled to 
give deliverance to Europe, and 
crush its oppressor.—Against all 
such theories he was determined to 
take his stand. He warned those 
who listened to these doctrines, that 
those who set the stone rolling were 
not always able to control its im- 
petus. ‘The honourable and learned 
gentleman had called them wild and 
visionary reformers, but they were in 
fact the masters of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, and of all 
those who called themselves mode- 
rate reformers; they made use of 
them as far as they suited their pur- 
poses, and treated their counsels, 
when they did not, with contumely 
and scorn. They well knew what 
they were contending for, and how 
far they would choose to go, al- 
though, God willing, care should 
be taken to prevent them. Who 

could 
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could believe that the wish of such 

rsons was merely that the house 
of commons should do its duty bet- 
ter, when there was not one act 
which they were ever heard to ap- 
and when they were known 


nrove, 

it a times to describe the last 
twenty years as 2 continued period 
of calamity and disgrace ? Whether 


the blame or the merit lay with the 
se, it Was a period, however, 


w! ich had pose yrtalized our name, 
ind save <a constitution. The 
} rT ind learned gentleman 
ad a? 9 ‘aaa radical reformers 
id nothing substantial in their pro- 
ts; he begged to differ with him, 
they had nothing less than the whole 
land of the countr \. If the house 
uld submit, like innocent lambs, 
they would soon find that they 


would be sheared to thevery quick, 
e ruin of France had been ace 


complished by despising the first 
~ 


mdi ations of mischief as too con- 
emptible to deserve notice. It was 
Sis putable, th at the px oison of doc- 

trines at once the most pernicious 


and the most absurd, had been long 
circulating vy fe ugh the body of the 
m munity ; octrines express- 
d in the n of illiterate men, 
ut penned in the well-wrought pe- 
riods of practised writers. Let 
them hear the ingenious creed of 
these patriots of the soil. [ Here Mr. 
Canning read an extract from a 
publics ep entitled, we believe, 
“The Spencean Plan.’ Among 
other fet mers les it was stated, « that 
the only security for freedom was 
the restoration of the land to the 
people ; and without that, even re- 
volution would be unnecessary.” 
Again it was declared, “that the 
people were the only proprietors of 
the soil.” How far did the plans 
of the moderate reformers fall short 
of these principles? and how were 


they sure that when they set the 
1817. 
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whirlwind in motion, they would be 
able to direct its course? They 
would in all probability be its first 
victims; and it successful, the 
country itself would soon follow. 
The blazes of war had ceased, but 
the sun of peace had not attained 
its meridian: let not robbers and 
assassins take advantage of the twi- 
light. England was not, he trusted, 
to be blotted from the list of na- 
tions, because, after an over-strained 
though necessary effort, she was 
sunk in comparative exhaustion. 
All that we had to do, was to wait 
patiently, to bear and to forbear ; 
to restore what lord Clarendon 
called “the ancient good temper 
and good humour of E nglishmen,” 
and to abstain from all chimerical 
schemset, and all irritating invec- 
tives. ‘Then he doubted not that, 
at the close of the session, painful 
and laborious as it must necessarily 
be, they would all join in acommon 
sentiment of satisfaction, as they 
looked back at the dark phantoms 
which had appalled them at its 
commencement. ‘The honourable 
gentlemen opposite wished for a 
committee to inquire into the state 
of the nation, instead of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the revenue 
and expenditure. If the object on 
the other side was nothing more 
than to put the government into 
other hands, he for one should not 
envy them the inheritance ; but to 
whatever hands it might be con- 
fided, and whilst any government 
continued to subsist in the country, 
his earnest hope was, that the con- 
stitution committed to its charge 
would be sacredly preserved. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the 
right honourable gentleman had 
talked a good deal of sudden transi- 
tions, and his speech certainly 
abounded in examples of them. 
The whole of his eloquence had 
Cc been 
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been thrown away upon a subject 
which was not before the house, 
and to which there was no reference 
either in the original address or the 
amendment. He (Mr. 'T.) avowed 
himself a friend to reform, but not 
to annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage ; but thought it required 
mature and serious deliberation. 
After some desultory conversa- 
tion, Mr. Preston rose to speak; 
but the question being loudly called 
for, the house divided— 
For Mr.Ponsonby’s amendment 112 


Against it - - 264 
Majority in favour of the ad- —— 
dress - - 152 


We have thus given at consider- 
able length the principal speeches, 
both in the honse of lords and house 
of commons, on the motions for 
the addresses, because, in the first 
place, in these opening speeches, 
both ministers and their opponents 
come forth fully prepared for at- 
tack and defence; and secondly, 
because, from the speeches on these 
occasions, may be collected more 
full and minute information re- 
garding the views which each 
party entertain of the state of the 
country, than from any succeeding 
debates. 








CHAPTER II. 


Message from the Prince Regent—Debates on utt—Commiltees of Secrecy 
appointed— Debates in the House of Commons on the Appointment of a 
Select Committee of Finance—Report - from the Secret Committee of the 
Howse of Commons—Committee appointed to inquire ito the Poor ‘Laws 
—Debates in both Houses on the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, §&c.—Petitions respecting the Poor Laws—Mr. Brougham’s Motion 


on the Cummerce of the Country=Lord Holland's on the Treatment of 


Bonaparte—Mr. Littleton’s against LottcriesFirst Report of the Com- 


mittee of Finance— Adjournme nt. 


OUSE of lords, Feb. 3.— 

Viscount Sidmouth presented 
a message from the prince regent, 
similar to that noticed in the pro- 
ceedings of the commons. 

In the commons, the same 
day, lord Castlereagh appeared 
at the bar with the following 
message :—** George P. R. His 
royal highness the prince regent, 
acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his majesty, has given 
orders that there be laid before the 
house of commons, papers contain- 
ing information respecting certain 
practices, meetings, and combina- 


tions, in the metropolis, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, evi- 
deatly calculated to endanger the 
public tranquillity, to alien: ue the 
affections of his majesty’ s subjects 
from his majesty’s person and go- 
vernment, and to bring into hatred 


and contempt the whole system of 


our laws and constitution. His 
royal highness recommends to the 
house of commons to take these 
papers into their immediate serious 
consideration. George P.R.” 
House of lords, Feb.4,.— Viscount 
Sidmouth, in moving that the 


prince regent’s message be taken 
into 
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into consideration, said, that their 
lordships might believe that it was 
not without the most painful feel- 
ings that his royal highness found 
himself under the necessity of ma- 
king sucha communication, Itwas, 
indeed, a most afflicting circum. 
stance both to that illustrious per- 
sonage and to his advisers, to feel 
themselves called upon, by their 
sense of duty to the country and 
the constitution, to inform their 
lordships’ house that there did exist 
meetings and combinations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to alienate 
from his majesty the affections of 
his subjects, to bring his person 
and government into hatred and 
contempt, to endanger the liberty 
of the subject, and to overthrow 
the whole scheme and system of 
our laws and constitution: and 
their lordships might easily believe 
that such a communication would 
not have been made without the 
strongest conviction of its urgent 
and indispensable necessity. Their 
lordships would, he had no doubt, 
concur in the address which he 
should have the honour to propose 
in answer to the message, as it 
would pledge their lordships to no- 
thing except to an examination of 
the evidence; for, as tothe ulterior 
proceedings, he not only did not 
call on their lordships to give any 
pledge, but he would not choose to 
be himself considered as pledged. 
When this motion should be dis- 
posed of, he should propose that 
the papers communicated by his 
royal highness be referred to acom- 
mittee of secrecy. After having 
said this, he need not state that he 
did not purpose at present to enter 
into particulars. He would refrain 


from all reference to any ulterior 
proceedings, and recommend that 
nothing should be said or done un- 
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til the report of the committee 
should be laid before the house. 
All that he had to request in the 
mean time was, that their lordships 
would abstain from making up their 
minds until the whole subject should 


be investigated, ‘There was only 
one other point to which he felt it 
his duty to call the attention of their 
lordships, as it was material that it 
should be noticed. The atrocious 
outrage lately committed against 
the prince regent was certainly re- 
garded with the utmost horror and 
reprobation by an overwhelmin 
majority of the nation; and he fele 
it his duty to state, that the present 
communication was not at all cone 
nected with that outrage. Though 
that atrocious, that horrid outrage 
against the royal dignity had not 
been committed, his royal high- 
ness’s advisers, with the information 
in their possession, would have still 
felt it their indispensable duty to 
have brought forward this proceed- 
ing, originating in a message from 
the prince regent, to be followed uy 
by a reference of the papers to a 
committee of secrecy. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that the 
papers must go to a committee; 
but he was convinced that meet- 
ings and combinations, if they did 
exist, were mainly provoked by the 
conduct of the ministers, who had 
set their faces against economy and 
retrenchment. 

Lord Holland remarked, that 
ministers must not only prove that 
such meetings and combinations 
existed, but that a remedy for the 
evil was not to be had from the 
ordinary law of the land; for no- 
thing short of this would justify 
their calling for the interference of 
parliament. 

Lord Liverpool denied that there 
was any charge of disloyalty or dis- 
affection intimated or insinuated in 


C2 the 
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ts intention to pre 
< aor to the examination of the do- 
cuments that his royal 

ordered to be laid before it. All he 
had to request was, that parliament 
would preserve a mit 
biassed, until it shall have received 
the report ot that committee to 
which it was intended, under the 
confidence of the house, torefer the 
cciniiniten of the documents. 
"There was, however, one point on 
which he was solicitous fully to ex- 
plain. A rumour had been propa- 
gated that the present message had 
grown out of the late tumultuous 
outrage in the metropolis—an out. 
rage on which there existed but one 
sentimenton every side of the house. 
—When the house was in posses- 
sion of the proper information, it 
would feel, he had no doubt, sa- 
tised, that had that disgraceful 
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attorney-general, the solicitor. gene- 

‘al, N Mr. Geo. Cant ning, Mr ‘Charles 
Yo rk, Mr. Wilbraham E gerton,! Mr. 
Wilberf ree, Mr. Bootle Wilbra- 
ham, Mr. W. Dundas, Mr. Rose, 
sir W, Crrtis, admiral Frank. 


In a committee of supply the 
: -_ J si 4 
folowing ‘sums were granted: 
! 1 Ox 0002. to - iy p excheq er bills 


ued in 1816; and 15,000,000/, 
for the same purpose ; 1 ,456,000/. 
in Irish currency, for exchequer bills 
issued in 1816 in Ireland; and 
+,080,000/. for the same purpose. 

Feb. 7. A sum of 24,0 10,0002. 
was voted a the payment of oute- 

standing exchec quer bills. 

Mr. Calvert presented a petition 
of the corporation of London, pray- 
ing for a reform in parliament. 

On the motion of lord Castle- 
reagh, the house went into a come 
mittee on that part of the regent’s 
speech which related to the finances 
of the country. The labours of the 


committee, he was convinced, would 


be 
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he directed to the same object 
hich his majesty’s government 
had in view, a system of practical 
economy, commensurate with the 
intere sts, at d at the same time with 
tl =e of the cou ntry. The 
estimates intended to be submitted 
for appr ne ition would include the 
rmy in France and India; the 
i rmeé r of which was SLIP px rted by 
contributions of that power, and 
ronment in 
India. The amount voted last year 
15 99,000 men; that is, for the 


. " 
tt ar } the ‘ ‘ 
tre latte: uy Lie 4oae 


ted « yre 55,000, for colonial 
purpos a abroad 46,000. The 
F +} oe 12 
¢ es for the present year would 
ceed upon a reduction in point 


of numbers and expenses; in the 
me service the diminution would 
5,000 5 in the colonial, a dimi- 
tion of 13,000, making an actual 
reduction of 15,000; thus leaving 
the army at 81,000 instead of 
90,000 men. ‘The reduction had 
een made under a strong sense of 
the pressure of the moment, and 
from a conviction that the military 
defence might be dispensed with, 
and the protection of the colonies 
trusted to the police. With re- 
cey the house, 

uld not think any price 
too on won should secure its 
vlety, particularly at a moment 
ae magistrates could 
he laws without the 
military. The total 
the force voted last year, 
with reference to the contingent 
lance, wa 150,000. This year 
he should on o call tor 123,000, o1 
1,¢ 000 tor home and abroad, rank 
‘The charge of the army, 


>' 
al d file. 


tto home deten: 


not admimister t 


one 


present, was 6,538,000/.; tor 
cisembodied militia 220,000/. ; and 
tor regiments abroad 220,000/, ; 
making a total of 7,050,000/. ‘lhe 
department would 


amount to 500,000/, The extraor- 
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dinaries of the army last year were 
10.56+,0002—for the presen they 
would amonnt to 9,2! 10,0002, The 
ordnance for last year was 
1,696,000/.; it would now be 
1,246,000, These reductions would 
make a total saving of 1,784,000/. 
The house would be aware that in 
this expense were included the hi lf 
pty, pen ions, &c, so that the real 
prospective vote for the army was 
der 4,000,000/, excluding the 
half-pay, &c. to which the fi arith of 
parliament is pledged.—The noble 
lord then adv erted to the navy 
charge last session; the number of 
seamen voted was 33,000, looking 
to a reduction of 10,000. Since 
then the pressure of the times had 
induced a further reduction, and 
instead of 25,000, the establishment 
would be 18,000, or taking it 
roundly at 19,000, because the 
r = ae irines would not be “weer 
nished. The charge for this branc] 
last year was 0, 114,000, now it 
would amount ,397,0002. The 
noble lord having recay pitul: ited the 
items,observed, that the total charge 
was 18,372,000/7, to be provided 
for. In framing the estimates, 
government had in veiw, as far as 
consistent with our s afety, to bring 
the expenditure of the country 
within the scale of its means in the 
course of the present year. He 
trusted the hou-e would feel it no 
discouraging prospect, that, after 
so tremendous a struggle in war, 
ministers should have been able, in 
the first year ot peace, to remic 
eighteen millions of direct taxation ; 
and so soon after, to make still 
further reductions to the amount he 
had already stated. He trusted the 
house would see that these estimates 
were cast in the scale of economy 
ind retrenchment. Still it could 
not be concealed that this was a 
year of peculiar pressure ; and that 
ce there 
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there was no individual in the 
country, however high or low, but 
who must feel the hand of Provi- 
dence upon his means. This di- 
stress was general through Europe ; 
and perhaps it had been less felt here 
than on the continent. Still the di- 
stress of the people had becn very 
great, but the hand of benevolence 
had kept pace with it. He could 
assure the house that tm no place 
had more anxiety been shown to 
relieve those distresses than in the 
highest quarter of al]. ‘The regent 
had come toa determination not to 
accept more of the civil list than his 
confidential servants would advise 
him to take for the dignity of the 
crown. For that reason he was to 
give up one-fifth of the civil list, 
which would amount to 50,000/. a 
year. His highness would have 
given more; but his ministers could 
not advise him, without endanger- 
ing the dignity of the crown, and 
embarrassing the civil list. It was 
also the intention of the regent’s 
public servants to give up a sum 
of 90,0001. from the government, 
army, and navy, &c. It was but 
a small sum in proportion to the 
distress of the country, but he trust- 
ed the people would receive it, as it 
Was meant, in the pure spirit of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment. He pro- 
posed that a select committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the financial 
state of the country, and that a com- 
mittee should be formed by ballot 
for that purpose. He trusted both 
sides of the house would consider 
the question as for the public good, 
and not as a means of triumphing 
over one another, He then moved 
for a select committee to consider 
the receipt and expenditure for 
1817,-18, and -19; and to report 
from time to time what reduce 
tions might be. made in the expen- 
diture. 


Mr. Tierney was glad that mini- 
sters at last saw, what every body 
else had long seen, that the expenses 
of the country should be reduced to 
some reasonable proportion with its 
means. From the best estimate 
which he could make, he had no 
reason to believe that his results 
differed from those of the noble 
lord; there would be, under all 
circumstances, 2 sum of three mil- 
lions to be made good. He was 
glad to hear that the sinking fund 
was to be spared. Nothing but evi- 
dent and absolute danger, nothing 
but the prospect of peri] threaten- 
ing the very existence ot the state, 
could induce him to consent to 
have recourse to that sacred fund. 
—The example in the highest quar- 
ter had certainly come late, but it 
was well that it had come. His 
royal nighness had doubtless long 
felt for the public sufferings, and 
ministers should have sooner ad- 
vised this honourable step. They 
must the more regret this delay, 
because the earlier adoption of the 
measure would have very much al- 
layed the discontent which had so 
turbulently prevailed. He also 
thought it wonderful, that the re- 
ductions in the salaries of public 
officers had not been sooner adopt- 
ed. They merited no praise for it, 
for it had been clearly extorted 
from them. And this proved that 
if the rea] majority of the nation 
was firm and unanimous, the house 
would comply with its wishes; 
which was perhaps the best answer 
to those pretended reformers who 
talked of a pure representation.— 
As for the proposed committee, the 
country must not be mocked with 
one which was to investigate eyery 
thing and do nothing; they must 
do something real; the people 
would not be content with the mere 
show of a remedy ; the committee 
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should be an efficient one ; but it 
seemed to him, that it was intended 
to draw a veil over the public ex- 
penditure. The committee would 
have much to do, if it did its duty. 
Did the house know, that there 
were sixty persons now in that as- 
sembly, holders of offices, who 
might be dismissed from them at 
the pleasure of the crown ? If these 
offices were not to be abolished, a 
question would arise as totheir hold- 
ing seats in parliament. Ministerial 
majorities were often made up of 
aan : the only real roadtoeco- 
nomy was to reduce such influence. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
had reason to expect that the re- 
venue would not turn out so defec- 
tive this year as it had last; and he 
declared, that every satisfactory 
means would be afforded to exa- 
mine the situation of the finances to 
the very bottom. The sum of 
20,000,000/. would be the whole of 
the real peace establishment. 

Mr. Brougham predicted that 
every salutary object would be 
evaded, by the overwhelming mass 
of papers with which the committee 
would be inundated. Such a com- 
mittee could do nothing; patron- 
age and influence would impede 
every endeavour at reduction. The 
house should look into the real si- 
tuation of the nation. The public 
called aloud for a reduction; would 
they refuse to answer it? Destroy- 
ers of abuses and the abolishers of 
sinecures were to be formed out af 
those very persons who enjoyed 
them '—'l'here would be a deficit 
in the revenue of twelve millions, 
which, it seems, were to be made 
up by a recourse to former subter- 
fuges, and the old system of job- 
bing with the bank: would the 
house make themselves parties to 
such delusions! 

Mr. Grenfell wanted toknow what 
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could be applied this year to ex- 
tinguish debt, except by borrowing 
money. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
enumerated several items of ex- 


pense and revenue. Taking old 
naval stores, the lottery, and other 
branches, there would be eight mil- 
lions odd applicable, to which add 
fourteen millions, and there was a 
total of twenty-two millions, exceed- 
ing the supply by about ] ,400,000/. 

Mr. Brand observed, the prope- 
sed committee was not satisfactory ; 
the people of England demanded 
something more; they were alarm- 
ed when they heard proposed re- 
trenchments followed by enlarged 
salaries; and when they saw the 
office of the “ clerk of the pells” in 
Ireland continued at a salary of 
4,000/. a year, and other offices in- 
creased in emolument, it was not 
possible for them to restrain the 
expression of their indignation, 

Mr. Wilberforce could not give 
an entire approbation to the ap- 
pointment of the committee. His 
mind was pretty fully made up on 
this point, when he heard the noble 
lord say it might sit one year, or 
two years, or perhaps three years. 
If this were the case, what benefit 
could be expected from its labours ? 
Could it be even expected to last 
out its full time ?—Was there not 
one idea intimately associated with 
such a committee, namely, that the 
dissolution of parliament would put 
an end to its existence? With re- 
spect to the influence of the crown, 
it had increased very considerably ; 
it in fact met every man every 
where. And while he deprecated 
any attempts to inflame the public 
mind, he by no means granted that 
the way to reconcile the people to 
their sufferings, and to quiet theis 
minds, was by refusing to make 
such diminutions in every depart- 
ment 
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ment as could be effected without 
injury to the public service. 

Lord Lascelles heard with great 
satisfaction the statement made by 
ministers; and believed that the 
concession made that night would 
be particularly gratifying, and be 
most thankfully received. 

Mr. Ponsonby was persuaded the 
fate of the country was in the hands 
of that house; and it was necessary 
to show that they were determined 
to reduce the burthens of the peo- 
ple.—He approved of the resolu- 
tion of his majesty'’s servants to 
abate a portion of their salaries : 
they owed it to the country: buthe 
would go further, and say, there 
was no individual whatever receiv- 
ing a salary that ought not to be 
willing to reduce it. He spoke this 
as an interested person, and he 
thought the reduction proposed was 
not sufficient ; for his own part, he 
was ready to gofurther. But there 
were many situations held under 
government, where the emolument 
was so small, that it would be cruel 
to propose a reduction, and cruel to 
receive it, 

The house then divided: for the 
committee 2]0—against it 117. 
There were other divisions, Mr. 
‘Tremayne having been proposed in 
the room of lord Binning, and sub- 
sequently of Mr. Huskisson ; but 
ministers carried them. 

Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. C. Wynne, 
Mr. Freemantle, lord Morpeth, lord 
Stanley, were all proposed as mem- 
bers of the committee, but they se- 
verally declined accepting the trust, 
—Mr. Tierney did not decline, but 
accepted under a reservation. 

House of lords, Feb. 17.—The 
earl of Aberdeen presented the re- 
port of the secret committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into certain meet- 
ings and combinations endangering 
the public tranquillity. 


On the motion of the earl of Li- 
verpool, the report was ordered to 
be taken into consideration on the 
21st instant. 

House of commons, Feb. 18.— 
In a committee of supply, sir G. 
Warrender proposed a vote tor 
19,000 seamen, including 6000 ma- 
ries. 

Feb.19. Mr. Grenfellwent at great 
length into the enormous profits 
made by the bank. In twenty years 
(since 1797) their profits had been 
not less than twenty-seven millions. 
He concluded by moving for a “se- 
lect committee to inquire into the 
engagements now subsisting be- 
tween the country and the bank, 
and to consider of the advant: ges 
now derived to the bank, with a view 
to the adoption of future arange- 
ments, consistent with that good 
faith which ought always to be pre- 
served on the part of the country.” 
—After a short discussion, in which 
Messrs. Vansittart, P. Moore, Mar- 
ryat, Huskisson, Manning, and lord 
A. Hamilton, participated, the mo- 
tion was negatived, by 90 to 40. 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst appeared at 
the bar with the report of the com- 
mittee of secrecy. 

As the report of the secret com- 
mittee of the house of commons is 
more circumstantial than that of 
the secret committee of the house 
of lords, we shall insert the former. 
—‘ That it appears to your com- 
mittee, after a most attentive con- 
sideration of the documents sub- 
mitted to them from various parts 
of the country, that attempts had 
recently been made to take advan- 
tage of the distresses of the labour- 
ing and manufacturing classes of 
the nation, with a view not only to 
effect a parliamentary reform on 
the principle of annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage, but to cause 
the total overthrow of all our insti- 

tutions, 
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e 
lar oe »d and funded property. 
« That this system of general spo- 
liation chiefly proceeded from the 
doctrines maintained by a number 
of societies distinguished by the title 
‘Spencean,’ whose tenets were 
rine cipally drawn from the works 
of a visionary writer, published 
above twenty years ago. That at 
meetings of some of these societies 
it was urged, that parliamentary 
reform must be held out as the 
ostensible object of their efforts,and 
with a view to mislead their ene. 
mies: but that it was in fact only 
a half measure; and that the peo- 
ple ought to look to the maroon ion 
of the land. and nothing short ot 
that; and that as to the constitu- 
tion, of which so much had been 
said, this country had no constitu- 
tion, for it was not to be found in 
ry book, nor could any man tell 
what it was, In other societies 
founded on the Spencean prin- 
ciples, it had been maintained, that 
the only remedy for the grievances 
of the people was, to hunt down the 
land-owners, and to deprive those 
still greater wretches the fund- 
holders, of their pretended rights. 
“ It appeared also that these, and 
ther societies of a similar charac 
— had been ¢ guilty of the most 
blasphemous and i impious proceed- 
g's 5 and that as they assumed to 
be of a convivial nature, their poli- 
tical discussions were followed by 
songs of the most inflammatory and 
seditious description, and by the re- 
citation of profane parodies of the 
liturgy, and of various parts of the 
holy scriptures, 
“That in order to extend the 
principles of these societies over the 
whole kingdom, the most active 
efforts were made by their various 
members ; and in consequence those 
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principles were disseminated in 
speeches at public meetings to the 
discharged soldiers and sailors, and 
to the distressed labourers and ma- 
nufacturers of the country; and 
that in aid of this object, incredible 
activity had been used to disperse 
cheap, and in many instances gra- 
tuitous, publications unfolding the 
doctrines of the societies. 

‘ That it had been proved to the 
entire satisfaction of your com- 
mittee, that a number of the mem- 
bers of these various societies, «act- 
ing in a body as delegates, con- 
ceived and declared, that in their 
opinion the objects which they had 
in view, might be and ought to 
be insured by an effort of the phy- 
sical stre ngth of the peo ple to over- 
power the constitutional authorities. 
That they considered the first step 
which should be taken by them for 
this purpose, was by their indivi- 
dual exertions to discover and fo- 
ment the discontents of the metros 
polis and its vicinity ; and that 
returns of their proceedings were 
made by the individual celegates 
to the general body. 

“ That it appears to your com- 
mittee, that a plan was formed, y 
a sudden rising in the dead of night, 
to surprise the soldiers ; and in the 
terror which would be thereby oc 
casioned, to set fire to the town in 
various places, and to take posses- 
sion of tke barracks, the Tower, 
and the Bank. That to assist in the 
execution of this project, a formi- 
dable machine was invented with 
which the streets could be cleared of 
all opposing force. This plan was, 
however, relinquished as prema- 
ture; and it was resolved that it 
would be more proper to ascertain 
the strength of the popular party, 
by convening meetings under the 
pretext of taking into consideration 
the 
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the legal mode of redressing griev- 
ances; and a map of London hav- 
ing been examined, Spafields was 
selected as the place whence an at- 
tack on the Bank and the Tower 
could with the greatest facility be 
made, That the first meeting at 
Spafields was accordingly adver- 
tised for the 1.5th of November, and 
that printed and written placards 
were exhibited in all parts of the 
town, of one of which the following 
is a copy — 

««¢ Britons, to arms! The whole 
country only waits the signal from 


London. Break open the gun- 
smiths’. Arm yourselves with all 
sorts of instruments. No rise in 


price of bread. No regent. No 
Castlereagh. Off with their heads ! 
No taxes. No bishops: they are 
only useless lumber.’ 

“That the intended insurrection 
assumed all the symbols of the 
[french revolution. ‘That a com- 
mittee of public safety was formed, 
consisting of twenty-four members, 
That flags and cockades were pre- 
pared for the occasion. But that on 
the 15th ef November, when the 
tirst meeting took place, there was 
no violence (although there was 
some plunder in the evening of the 
day); and that the meeting ad- 
journed to the 2d of December, by 
which time it was hoped means 
might be found to accelerate the 
accomplishment of the projected 
undertaking. 

«That your committee find that 
not a moment was lost in the interval 
between the first and second meet- 
ing, to take advantage of every cir- 
cumstance which could further the 
attainment of the objects in view. 
Additional publications of an in- 
flammatory nature were circulated 
every where. Endeavours were 
made to raise a general subscription 


AND 


for the support of those who had 
relinquished their ordinary occu- 
pations, to enable them to devote 
themselves to these purposes, which 
persons had hitherto chiefly been 
paid by a principal member of one 
of the societies. A plan was formed 
for the seduction of the soldiers, by 
raising hopes of promotion in the 
event of their joining in the ap- 
proaching attempt ; and exciting 
discontent among them by a story 
of the landing of a large foreign 
force in the country. It was again 
recommended, that the barracks 
should be the object of particular 
observation. Those quarters of the 
town where distress was most pre- 
valent, were visited by individuals 
appointed to inflame the people. 
‘Those warehouses along the river, 
and those shops in various parts of 
the town where arms were deposit- 
ed, were carefully noted. A plan 
was also formed tor the seduction 
of the sailors, by offering them ad- 
ditional pay under the new govern- 
ment which was about to be esta- 
blished, 

“That immediately before the 
meeting of the 2d December, many 
persons connected with these pro- 
ceedings procured arms of various 
descriptions. It was thought that 
sufficient means had thus been ob- 
tained to carry on the intended ope- 
rations for at least two hours, by 
which time it was supposed enough 
would be got from the gunsmiths’ 
and other depots to arm a conside- 
rable number of individuals. The 
manufacture of tri-color ribbon was 
encouraged, with a view of rendering 
it familiar to the eyes of the public. 

«Your committee have further re- 
ceived undoubted information that 
a large quantity of pike heads had 
been ordered of one individual, and 
250 actually made by him, and de- 
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livered and paid for, It was also un- 
doubtedly intended to liberate the 
srisoners in the principal gaols in 
1, about the metropolis, in the hope 
of their concurrence and assistance 
‘1 the intended insurrection. Ad- 
dresses were introduced into some 
of those prisons, and recommended 
to be communicated to others, in 
the persons confined were 


whicl 
vite 4, in the name of the tri- 
‘ aa ired committee, to rally round 
the tri-coloured standard, which 
would be erected on Monday, De- 
cember the 2d, and to wear tr- 
coloured cockades themselves. It 
was promised that the prisoners 
should be liberated by force, and 
arms were stated to be provided for 
them, and they were directed to be 
ready to assist in overpowering the 
turnkeys. A waggon was hired for 
the business of the day, in which the 
flags and banner or standard, which 
had been previously prepared, to- 
gether with some ammunition, were 
secretly conveyed to the place ot 
meeting. From this waggon, be- 
tore the ostensible business of the 
day commenced in the other part 
ot the field, the most inflammatory 
speeches were delivered, tending 
directly to excite insurrection, con- 
cluded by an appeal to the multi- 
tude assembled, whether they were 
prepared to redress their own griev- 
ances. A tri-coloured cockade was 
then exhibited, and the tri-coloured 
flag was displayed, and a number of 
persons followed it out of the field. 

“ The direction which they took 
was towards that part of the town 
previously designed : gunsmiths’ 
shops were broken open, addresses 
and offers were made to the soldiers 
at the Tower to induce them to 
open the gates ; but from the failure 
of the numbers expected to join the 
insurgents, no attempt was made 
to force the gates. An attack was, 
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however, made upon the city magi- 
strates assembled in the Royal Ex- 
change, a shot fired, and a tri-co- 
loured flag and cockade openly dis- 
played, and seized on the offender. 

“In reviewing the whole of the 
transactions of the 2d of December, 
your committee are firmly persuad- 
ed, that, however improbable the 
success of such a plan may appear, 
it yet was deliberately premeditated 
by desperate men, who calculated 
without reasonable ground , upon 
defection in their opposers,and upon 
active support from those multi- 
tudes whose distress they had wit- 
nessed, and whom they had vainly 
instigated to revolt. That conse- 
quently it was not merely the sud- 
den ebullition of the moment, or the 
unauthorized attempt of any uncon- 
nected individual. 

*“ Your committee are further 
convinced, that notwithstanding the 
failure on the 2d of December, the 
same designs still continue to be 
prosecuted with sanguine hopes of 
success, 

“Your committee having thus 
stated the general result of the evi- 
dence which has been laid before 
them, respecting the state of the 
metropolis, have now the no less 
painful duty of calling the attention 
of the house to what has been pass- 
ing during the same pericd in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, a sub- 
ject of equally momentous conside- 
ration. ‘The first thing which has 
here forced itself upon their obser- 
vation, is the widely diffused rami- 
fication of a system of clubs, asso- 
ciated professedly for the purpose 
of parliamentary reform, upon the 
most extended principle of universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments. 
These clubs in general designate 
themselves by the same name of 
Hampden.clubs. On the professed 
object of their institution, they ap- 
pear 











pear to be in communication and 
connexion with the club of that 
name in Lond 

a | appears te be part of the sy- 
tem of these clubs to promote an 
he same name 
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extension of clubs of t 
andl aaiieoe. en wndlele’ac tf an 
and nature, so widely as, tf po 
. -_— *1) : } ® 
to incince every Village in the kinge- 
dom. The leading members are ac- 
tive in the circulation of publica- 
tions lik ely to promote their object 
Petition sre idy prepared, have been 
sent dow nm i1om the metropt lis to 
all societies in the « untry disposed 
communica. 
stakes place 


yates, by lee 


ryt 


to receivethem. ‘The 
tion between these club 
by the mission of del 
erates from these clubs in the coun- 
try have assemb! led in London, and 
are expected to assemble again ear- 
ly in March. Whatever may be the 
real object of these clubs in general, 
your committee have no hesitation 
in stating, from information on 
which they place full reliance, that 
in far the greater number of them, 
and partic ul a ™ tnose which are 
tablished in the great manufac. 
turing districts of Lancashire, Lei- 
cestershire , Nottinghamshire, and 
Derbyshire, and which are com- 
posed of the lower order of artisans, 
nothing short of « revolution is the 
( bject eX] ected and avowed. 
“ Your com mittee tind, from e- 
tally undoubted information, that 
ve doctrine of e Spencean clubs 


have been widely diffused through 


. 


the country, ether by the extension 
of similar societies, or more fre- 
quently by the intervention of mis- 
stonaries or de les 7ates, whose busi- 
Ness 1s to propacate those doctrines 
throughout every society to which 
they have access. It is the univer- 

sal pract ice oF these societies, to 
require c hens the members a small 
weekly subscription, whieh provides 
a fund for the expenses of these 
missionaries, and also for the pur- 
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chase of seditious tracts, which are 


read and commented on at their 
meetings. Some of these tracts, 
now before your committee, incu]. 
cate in the most artful manner, the 
necessity of overturning what they 
call ‘the privilewed class,’ as di- 
stinguished from the people, who 
are described as c¢ nsisting of la- 
bourers, artisans, tradesmen, and 
every profession useful to society. 
A new order is declared to be the 
will of the people ; rebellion is juse 
tified by the assertion that a nation 
cannot be a rebel ; and all religion 
is disavowed, as well as lovalty, by 
the assertion, in answer to the que- 
tion ‘Would you live without 
eods or king s?—* We abiure ty- 
ranny of every kind. 
It seems, nes to be a part 
of the system adopted by these so- 
cieties, ta prepare the minds of the 
people tor the destruction of the 
present frame of society, by undere 
mining not « nly their habits of de- 
cent and 1 erular subordination, but 
all the principles of morality and 
reli; , committee find, 
that there is scarcely any very nu- 
merous society, in the parts above 
referred to, of whose proceedings 
ey have obtained an accaunt, in 
which some of the leading speakers 


religit our 


do not openly avow the most se- 
ditious opinions, and do not excite 
won hearers to be prepared for 
tual insurrection. Topics for 
Saniion are selected with this 
view : amongst others the question 
Whether the jacobin or the loyal 
was the better friend to his country ? 
Even where petitioning is recom- 
mended, it is proposed to be con- 
ducted in such a manner, by an 1m- 
mense number of delegates attend- 
ing in London at the same time, in 
several parties, attached to each pe- 
tition, as might induce an effort to 
obtain by force whatever they de- 
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general idea seems 


srevalent among those who com- 
nose these societies, that some fixed 
d ,at no very great distance, is to 
I ted f a gener: al risi: ng. 
ive been taught to look to 

the meetings in London as the sig 
| for their operations, and have 

the habit of adjourning their 
ov iblies simultaneously to 
me day; and it is a lament- 
mstance ¢ tne con n intere- 

ri which they feel, if not of the 
‘ xion which is formed with 
these most implicated in the out- 
es committed in the metropolis, 

t about Mar chester and some 
other places, the greatest exultation 


manifested previously to the 
eting in Spafields on the 2d of 


Dec mber r; and the takir ig of the 
Tov vd the ruin « the san 

were “publi cly and conden pre- 
dicted. The news ol the result 


was impatiently expected ; the roads 
i 4 t A 

were crowded during the night 
I amber of person s, many of 
: the tiffe 

gates from the different 
cieties In the c untry, waiting for 
the arrival of the mail coach ; and 
the disappointment was not cone 
l nit was ascertained that 
the rint had led wit] 

the riot had been quelled without 
much serious or extensive Mis- 

: . 

iat the confidence 
that they 


te It appears th: 
of the disaffected 1s such, 
present the numbers inrolled as 
amounting to several hundred thou- 
i that their societies are 
daily increasing ; that in their lists 
they distinguish by particular marks 
those among their subscribers who 
ure able-bodied men, and ready to 
act when required ; and that they 
aso keep a list of these who — 
to join them, in what they call ; 
‘ black book,’ and threaten ven- 
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geance against these persons when 
ha “ . . 
the general insurrection shall take 
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place. In some parts of one po- 
pulous county, where nearly every 
village has already its Hampden 
club, the members make it no secret 
that they consider themselves as of 
no other use than as being ready to 
act whenever they are called upon: 
on their admission they are said to 
be listed 4 and receive a secret card 
with the words ‘ Be ready, be 
steady,’ 

“The habits and 1 
ttirely changed; they 
already calculate upon the share of 
land which each ts to possess, and 


nanners of these 


persons seem ent 
’ 
i 


P int out the destruction of the 
hurches, as the necessary conse- 


eanaiee of their success. It appears 
that preparations are in progress in 
several places for providing arms: 
the demand upon gunsmiths, for 
every species of fire-arms, has been 
beyond all former example; the 
intention is professed, of having re- 
course for a still larger supply to 
those towns where arms are manu- 
factured, and where they are to be 
obtatned ata very low rate, from 
the general cheapness of labour at 
this time; or in case of necessity 
they are to be seized by torce. The 
facility of converting it )plements 
of husbandry into oficasive weapons 
has been suggested ; and persons 
have been sent to observe the state 
of particular places, where depots 
of arms for the public service were 
supposed to have been formed. 

«“ Your committee find, that a sy- 
stem of secret ussociation has been 
extended to the manutacturing po- 
pulation of Glasgow, and some 
other populous towns of Scotland ; 
and although these societies have 
availed themselves of the same pre- 
text, of parliamentary reform on 

the broadest basis, your committee 
are firmly persuaded, from the in- 
formation which has been laid be- 
fore them, that their ultimate ob- 
ject 
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ject is the overthrow by force of the 
existing form of government. That 
the time for attempting this enter- 
prise was to depend on the simul- 
taneous rising of the disaffected in 
England ; with some emissaries 
from whom occasional intercourse 
appears to have taken place, and 
that some provision of weapons has 
been made by this association. 

“ Your committee have now sub- 
mitted to the house what they cone 
ceive to be a fair and not exag- 
gerated statement of the result 
their investigation. ‘They have 
thought themselves prec wae ed from 
inserting, in an appe ndix 1¢ intor- 
mation from which it is tracy by 
the consideration, that unless it were 
extremely partial and incomplete, 
they conld not make it public with- 
out hazarding the personal safety 
of many respect: ible individuals, 
and in some instances without pre- 
judicing the due administration of 
public justice. 

«¢6On a review of the whole, it is 

great satisfaction to your com- 
mittee to obse:ve, that, notwith- 
standing the alarming progress 
which has been made in the sy- 
stem of extending disaffe ction and 
secret societies Sy its success has been 
confined to the principal manutac- 
turing districts, thes the distress is 
more prevalent, and numbers more 
easily collected; and that even in 
many of these districts privations 
have been borne with exemplary 
patience and resignation, and the 
attempts of the disaffected have 
been disappointed ; that few if any 
of the higher orders, or even of the 
middle class of society, and scarcely 
any of the agricultural population, 
have lent themselves to the more 
violent of these projects. Great al- 
lowance must be made for those 
who, under the pressure of urgent 
distress, have been led to listen to 
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plausible and confident demagogues 
in the expectation of immediate 
relief. It isto be hoped, that many 
of those who have engaged, to 


a certain extent, in the projects of 


the disaffected, but in whom the 
principles of moral and religious 
duty have not been extinguished or 
perverted by the most profane and 
miserable sophistry, would with- 
draw themselves before those pro- 
jects were pushed to actual insur- 
rection. 

« But with all these allowances, 
your committee cannot contemplate 
the activity and arts of the leaders 
in this conspiracy, and the numbers 
whom they have already seduced, 
and may seduce; the oaths by 
which many of them are bound 
together ; the means suggested and 
prepared for the forcible attainment 
of their objects; the nature of the 
objects themselves, which are not 
only the overthrow of all the poli- 
tical institutions of the kingdom, 
but also such a subversion of the 
rights and principles of property, 
as must necessarily lead to general 
confusion, plunder, and bloodshed ; 
without submitting to the most se- 
rious attention of the house, the 
dangers which exist, and which 
the utmost vigilance of govern. 
ment, under the existing laws, has 
been found inadequate to prevent.’ 

House of commons, Feb.2 
Mr. Curwen said, he had quite 
made up his mind not to go into 
a committee to take into considera- 
tion the present state of the poor’s 
laws, od ate there was a good pro- 
spect of obtaining effectual and 
speedy relief. He said that he had 
a variety of letters from Shropshire, 
Sussex, and many other places, 
stating they paid from 18s. to 20s. 
in the pound. He calculated the 
number of paupers to amount to 
two millions and a half, and the 
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amount of subscriptions and poor’s 
rates to be about §,500,000/. which 
made on the whole 26 per cent. on 
the entire rent. These considera- 
tions, he said, required some at- 
ntion—these evils called for some 
redress). Many lawyers of high 
eminence were of opinion that all 
property in the funds and elsewhere 
was liable to poor’s rates; and by 
4 quotation which he made, it ap- 
seared, that in the year 1663 it was 
resolved by the judges, that every 
person should be charged accord- 
ing to his estate ; and by the 22d 
of George I. property in the funds 
was made chargeable. But he 
contended, if the houses of parlia- 
ment should at any time say that 
property in the funds should not be 
charged, that then they would have 
exceeded their powers, and have 


. 


ut 


acted in opposition to the laws of 


nature, and contrary to the immu- 
table principles of justice. And as 
to the policy of taxing funded pro- 
perty for the poor, it was quite as 
politic to do so as to lay the income 
tax on it. ‘The country had now 
been brought to a state of the ut- 
most distress, and relief was now 
essential to existence. ‘The poor's 
rates were one of the many causes 
which produced these melancholy 
effects ; and now the greatest pains 
should be taken to equalize the 
burdens which they imposed. He 
calculated the amount of interest 
on tunded property, namely, de- 
bentures, bank stock, India stock, 
South Sea stock, &c. &c. toamount 
to three millions and a half: if this, 
together with landed property, was 
taxed, even at a very low rate, it 
would yield a sufficient sum for the 
poor. He also observed, that mo- 
ney lent at interest should also be 
made chargeable. He was of opi- 


nion, that pauperism was more the 
effect of commerce than of agricul- 
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ture; and he also observed, that 
the poor’s laws were peculiarly op- 
pressive upon persons who were not 
natives of England. After the nae 
tives of Ireland or of other places 
came into England in search of oc- 
cupation, and after they had spent 
a long life in labouring for the lux- 
ury and comfort of the English, 
they were sent back to their native 
country, diseased, destitute, and in- 
tirm, forgotten by some friends, and 
deprived of others by the hand ot 
death. He assured the house, that 
he felt his inadequacy to perform 
the task which he had undertaken ; 
and before he concluded, he begged 
leave to conjure the noble lord to 
raise and immortalize his name, by 
lending his assistance to the melio- 
ration of those unjust and oppres- 
sive laws. He urged him to come 
forward ;-he entreated him to tell 
the house and the country what 
they had to expect, as every thing 
depended upon him. ‘The honour- 
able member concluded by moving 
that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the poor’s 
laws. 

Lord Castlereagh doubted whe- 
ther all the sanguine views of the 
honourable gentleman could be re- 
alized by the labours of the pro- 
posed committee, but he certainly 
believed that much good might be 
reasonably expected trom the mea- 
sure. He assured the honourable 
gentleman, that he took as gloomy 
a view of the influence of the poor’s 
laws, in breaking down the na- 
tional character, as he could pos- 
sibly do; and if they did not ele- 
vate the national character, by in- 
spiring the population of the coun- 
try with the wish rather to live on 
their own labour, than on what 
they could draw from the labour 
and property of others, he firmly 
believed that the English people 


would 











would not in future ages be what 
they had been in times past. The 
ystem not only went to ac- 
burdens on the country 
itinue to bear, 


present s 
} oth 
cumulate 


which it could not cor 


but to destroy the true wealth of 
the poor man, the A yeoainay ot 
making « uartione for his own liveli. 

hood; for, if pecuniary relief went 


on W ith the laxity which now pre- 
vailed, and all the cunnin 
cultivated minds was to be directed 
to the means ot escaping from la- 


bour, and the enjoying the fruits of 


4 oi un- 


the labour of others, a national ca- 
lamity might he said to be ove rta- 
king us by a double operation—in 
the increased burdens imposed on 
the country, and the diminution of 
the industry from which its ree 


sources were derived. Though, 
theretore, they could not set them- 
selves as rainst the statute of Eliza. 
beth, yet the y could look into it; and 
on doing so they would find that 
those objects which were within the 
original purview of the law, were 
the sick and infirm poor, and those 
labouring under temporary difh- 
culties, Without any innovation, 
therel re, on the exi tng law, or 
shaking any of those claims which 
were supposed to exist under the 
law, he. Pp} preh ended that no pice 
position was more clear than that 
when a man possessed bodily ability 
to work, the performance of work 
might be made the criterion of the 
condition entitling him to relief, and 
that this pecuniary claim might 
be connected with work, If that 
were made the basis of the poor’s 
laws, there was hardly a parish in 
England, however small it might 
be, where the industry of those able 
to work, and applying for relief, 
might not be turned to advantage. 
In every parish they might find 
materials sufficient for relieving all 
the distressed of the parish by means 
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of work, excepting children, and 
those whose advanced age or infir- 
mity precluded them from exertion. 
But he would push this principle so 
far, that he would rather employ 
the labouring poor to dig a hole 
one day, and make them fill it up 
again the next, than allow them 
to remain idle, and expose them- 
selves to the danger of losing the 
use of their hands and legs, and the 
power of making themselves useful 
to themselves and their country. 
Though this labour might not be 
immediately pro ductive, it at least 


kept the labourers in a state which 
rendered them capable of future 


fforts, and thus averted one great 
danger to be apprehended from a 
great proportion of the labouring 
subsisting vithout effcrt at all, 
li the law did not receive some such 
correction in its administration, the 
evil would, at last, become too 
strong tor the law.—The difficulty 
was the § etuing at personal property 
by taxation, With respect to the 
ap puication of such fun ds as might 
be obtained trom person. il prop erty 
in uid of the general i mmterest, On a 
princi Pp le of equi lization, assisting 
such par ishes as Were already taxed 
to a given amount, he co uld never 
approve of such a system. By it, 
a parish which had once arrived at 
a maximum, would have nothing. 
to do but to put its hands into the 
pockets of the rest of the country. 
There would then be no interest 
whatever to counteract abuses, and 
to watch over the due application 
of the parish fands. Let not the ho- 
nourable member apprehend, when 
he touched on these ideas, that he 
wished to discourage all attempts to 
overcome the difficulty—he threw 
them out, because he wished them 
to go into the committee like states- 
men, with correct ideas of the dif- 
ficulty. He felt the utmost grati- 
fication 
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ication Mm supp‘ orting the motion 
r a committee. 
The motion was agreed toy and 
a lect committee appointed, com- 
posed of the following members :— 
Mr. Curwen, lord Cast lereagh, Mr. 
Frankland Lewis, Mr. Bragge Ba- 
hurst, sir Thomas Baring, Mr. Rose, 
Huskisson, Mr. Morton Pitt, 
Mr. Legh Keck, Mr. Dickinson, 
rd Lascelles, Mr. Holford, Mr. 
Davis Gilbert, sir James Shaw, 
Mr. Brand, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, lord St anley, Mr. 
W, Dundas, Mr. Robinson, sir 
Thos. Cour tney. 
House ot lords » Feb. 24.—Lord 
Sidmouth rose and observed, that 
whatever differences of opinion 
might exist as to this and other 
measures in contemplation, he was 
confident that no noble lord could 
have read and reflected upon the 
eport of the committee upon the 
table without the deepest regret, 
calculated as it was to shock every 
feeling of loyalty to the throne, and 
ot affection for the illustrious indi- 
vidual exercising its functions ; and 
to cast a loathsome stigma upon 
the character and disposition of the 
country. Twice had a noble earl 
complained, that the report had 
presented unaccompanied by 
any evidence or documents to sup- 
port it; but he (lord 5.) trusted 
that the house, 1 instead of fensuring 
its committee tor neglect of its duty, 
would applaud the regularity and 
the prudence of its proceedings. 
The committee had thought fit to 
present to the house the conclusions 
and results at which it had arrived, 
instead of detailing information, 
necessarily of a secret nature, and 
producing documents which would 
nut to h azard the safety of indivi- 
duals from whom the important 
evidence had been obtained. These 
motives that the house could 
$17. 
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not fail to approve; and, actuated 
by the same feeling, his lordship 
held it to be incumbent upon him 
to observe the same restraint :—to 
that evidence which the committee 
had declined to furnish, he could 
not, with any regard to propriety, 
reter. There were, however, in the 
report, three prominent features, to 
which it was fit for him to advert 
in the first instance, and which me- 
rited the particular attention of the 
house. The first was, that no doubt 
was left in the minds of the com- 
mittee, “ that a traitorous conspi- 
racy had been formed in the metro- 
polis for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing, by means of a general insur- 
rection, the established government, 
laws, and constitution of this king- 
dom, and of effecting a general 
plunder and division of property.” 
In the second place, that the com- 
mittee are deeply concerned to be 
compelled, in further execution of 
their duty, to report their full con- 
viction that designs “ of this nature 
have not been confined to the ca- 
pital, but have been extended, and 
ure still extending widely in many 
other parts of Great Britain, par- 
ticularly in some of the most 
populous and manufacturing di- 
stricts.”” And the third point, in- 
serted at the close of the report, 
was a declaration that “such a state 
of things cannot be suffered to con- 
tinue without hazarding the most 
imminent and dreadful evils; and 
although the committee do not pre- 
sume to anticipate the decision of 
parliament, as to the particular 
measures to be adopted in the pre- 
sent emergency, they feel it to be 
their duty to express their decided 
opinion, that further provisions are 
necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, and for the protection 
of interests in which the happiness 
of every class of the community is 

deeply 
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deeply and equally involved.” These 
“ m4 the main poin ts adverted to in 
the report ; and it was impossible to 
read them without the utmost de- 
grree of vrief and shame, that in this 
country, distinguished in former pe- 
riods of its history for its zealous 
attachment to the laws and consti. 
tution, facts, but too indisputable, 
should have compelled a committee 
te make such a statement to the 
house; at a moment, too, when the 
fidelity and gallantry of the nation 
had placed it on the loftiest pin- 
nacle of wk ry, and when it had be- 
come ; s well the admiration as the 
envy of the rest of the world. Was 
it at such a period ate cr ons, anigoeter 
to overthrow the government, and 
to destroy the constitution, were to 
have been expected ? Was it at 
such a period that parliament could 
have contemplated beinr called 
upon for measures like those this 
night to be suggested ? Unhappily, 
for a long series of years, but more 
especially since the commencement 
of the French revolution, a malig- 
nant spirit had been abroad in the 
country, seeking to ally itself with 
every cause of national difliculty 
and distress : had connected 1 

self even with the cispensations of 
Providence, and had endeavoured 
to impute the visitations of God to 
causes with which they could have 
no connexion. During the war it 
had been ineessant] aye ry not tn 
aggravating our Sets, for we had 
known none, but in denying our 
victories, and nrisrepresenting them 
as the triumphs of our enemies, 
On the arrival of peace, its activity 
had been redoubled ; and, while the 
people were suffering under a hea- 
vier pressure of distress than had 
been felt at any former period, it 
had employed itself in exaggera- 
ting calamity, and fomenting dis- 
content. The purpose of that ma- 
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lignant spirit was to avail itself of 
the reduced and burthened state of 
the country, and to apply it to its 
own desperate purposes; for evi- 
dence had been laid before the com. 
mittee, by which it unquestionably 
appe ared, that the whole physical 
strength of the population was to 
be employed and organized by it, 
for the destruction of the most sa- 
cred establishments. That the di- 
stress arose, in a great degree, from 
inawoidable causes,he apprehended 
wound be denied by few; yet this 
malignant spirit had represented to 
the ignorant and credulous, that 
their sufferings were to be attri- 
buted, not merely to the ministers 
of the day, but to defects in the 
constitution : the efforts that had 
— made, and nobly made, to 
mitigate every cause of complaint, 
had _ n treated as worse than no- 
thing, and as increasing the evil 
they were intended to remedy ; and 
this evil agent, whose deliberate 
purpo se seemed to be to destroy 
all that was valuable, had at length 
plainly told the pec ple, tt lat peace- 
"ble entreaties were vain, and tha 
by open violence alone could their 
gric vances be redressed. Some ot 
these measures of violence were dis- 
closed in the report; and the hor- 
rid blasphemy with which this de- 
mon had enforced his system of 
bloodshed and treason, was lan. 
guage that could proceed only fron 
so foul a source. Some noble lords 
had complained that prosecutions 
had not been oe against the 
authors, printers r publishers of 
these infamous iibels + but it was 
but justice to government to state, 
that “they had not neglected their 
duty with regard to those publica- 
tions, As soon as they reached the 
hands of ministers, they were trans- 
mitted to law-officers of the crown, 


who found that most of the papers 
had 
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With respect to the means by which 
his dreadful purpose was to be ef- 
report of the committee 
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nisters would have failed in their 
duty if they had not made prepara- 
tions adequate to the danger. His 
lordship’s object would ever be to 
employ the civil power, and never 
to call in the f the military but 
in cases of absolute emergency ; 
mn, the civil power was 
etent to preserve tranquil- 
lity; and soldiers were so posted, 


‘on the instart in e- 


aid ¢ 
> but, 
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ve part of the metr: polis, The 
consequence was, that the distur- 
I i jurisdiction of the 
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and in one situation a line had been 
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ensued, 


and his lord Lip had not deemed it 
dvisable (and he hoped it never 
would be thought so) that prose- 
cutions for treason should be insti- 
tuted but where the clearest case 
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could be made out. He should al- 


ways prefer proceeding for a minor 
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oO} ce, Where it could not be shown 
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ture of a higher enormity, It had 
been said bya no! (lord Hol- 

land ), that mini sters were informed 
at that time of the treasonable pur- 
poses of the individuals engaged ; 
in short, that they were acquainted 
with all the facts contained in the 
report. ‘The noble lord was in an 
error ; for the particulars of a con- 
spiracy cae oe pee of a treason- 
able quality ad not been commu- 
nicated to ministers; and if they 
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had no intelligence, the noble lord 
could not blame them for inactivity, 
"The circumstances that marked the 
atrocious character and designs of 
the meeting in Spafields did not 
come to the knowledge of ministers 
until three weeks before the meet- 
ing of parliament, so that no blame 


could be fairly imputed to them 


upon that account. ‘The committee 


had represented that such a state of 
things could not be suifered to con- 
tinue without hazarding the most 
imminent and dreadful evils. It re- 
ferred not merely to what had been 
done, but to proceedings still car- 
ried on, for the furtherance of trea- 
sonable purposes ; and that not 
merely in the metré poli »» OUT IN Vae- 
11i0Us parts of the country, here 
the seeds of disaffection were most 
likely to flourish ; and the report 
stated a decided opinion, that some 
other measures were necessary to 
secure the good order and happiness 
ot society. It was, therefore, for 
the wisdom of both houses of par- 
liament, to consider and determine 
what those other measures should 
be, which were required to protect 
interests in which all classes were 
deeply and equally involved. That 
which prominently forced  itselt 


I 


upon the feelings and attention of 


their lordships, was the imperious 
necessity of affording protection to 
the illustrious personage who, on 
the day of the assembly of the le- 
gislature, was not only exposed to 
insult and indignity, but even his 
sacred life endangered by the blind 
infatuation of the multitude. The 
house would not have forgotten 
what nad been the proceeding on 
a similar occasion, when a similar 
attack had been made on the per- 
son of the sovereign; the act of the 
36th Geo, III. c. 7, was passed to 
afford his majesty additional pro- 
tection; and his lordship would 
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ask, if the dreadtul and atrocious 
conduct recently witnessed did not 
render it fit that the bill should, by 
amendment, be made applicable to 
the prince regent > It ap; eared be- 
fore the house, that the enemies of 
the constitution, in the prosecution 
of their desperate designs, had made 
attempts, vain and impotent indeed, 
to seduce from their duty the 
diers and sailors fought 
our battles, and conquered our 
peace. The legislature had decided 
by a bill, which expired in August 
last, that persons guilty of such at- 
tempts should forfeit all right to 
the privileges they were entitled to 
by buth ; and his lordship intended 
to suggest the revival of that mea- 
ure for greater security. The clubs 

existing in all parts of the country 
formed another evil to be corrected, 
and to these the $9th Geo. ITI. 
would not apply, unless it could be 
shown that the clubs were con- 
nected together by affiliation; it 
did not seem, however, under the 
present circumstances, necessary 
that that connexion should be esta- 
blished to render the members 
amenable. The 39th Geo. UI. by 
a wise provision, had put down the 
London Corresponding Society, the 
Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, and some others, by name; and 
although it had been predicted, they 
had never been revived under new 
titles, It might be proper to adopt 
the same course with regard to some 
of the clubs now existing, and more 
especially with respect to one of 
them; and if they should endea- 
vour to communicate their infection 
to the people under a new descrip- 
tion, at least the legislature would 
have given warning, by marking 
the door where the pestilence raged. 
It was also in the contemplation of 
ministers to propose the renewal of 
a measure that had produced many 
salutary 
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tary effects in 1795, and which 
had heen renewed in I798, and 
had for tts objec t the pre- 
vention of seditious meetings, Hav- 
¢ stated thus much, his lordship 
felt that he should not discharge 
his duty, and should expose his con- 
duct to severe self-re proach, if he 
did not state his conviction that par- 
liament would not perform what it 
le country if it ek 
yarts of the countr 
wceedin rs wer still carried « 
of 2 most enenatain nature, al 
which could not be brought to the 
knowledge of ministers but through 
the mec fium of persons who could 
ot be brought into a court of yus- 
tice. On this account yet more 
ual provisions were indispen- 
ible, since bills to regulate clubs, o: 
prevent seditious meetings, would 
not reach the most formidable and 


crying evils of which we had to 
complain. His lordship was most 
incerely grieved to be the instru. 


ment, upon this occasion, of pro- 
posing a measure, the necessity of 
which was at all times to be deeply 
lamented, but more particularly in 
iod of peace. When we had no 
foreign e1 —_ es, it was the more to 
be regretted that domestic foes oc- 
casioned the suspension of some of 
most mg ant privileges of the 
constitution. Noble lords had much 
reprobated the communication of 
extraordinary powers to the ser- 
vants of the crown ; but it was one 
extraordinary quality of the British 
constitution, that the powers of the 
executive government could be en- 
larged, if by such means that con- 
stitution could be better secured. — 
The true question was, which was 
th e more dangerous, to give addi- 
tional strength to the hands of mi- 
nisters for general protection, or to 
refuse it, and to hazard every right 
that was dear and sacred? He re- 
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quired the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, in pity to the peaceable 
and loyal inhabitants of the coun- 
try: he required it for the protec- 
tion of the two houses of parlia- 
ment, for the maintenance of our 
liberties, and for the security of the 
b] ssings of the constitution. He 
asked, that this power should be 
communicated without delay; for 
though in other measures the house 
might delay, here procrastination 
was ruin. To adopt the measure 
would be a wise precaution—to ree 
tuse it, a desperate infatuation ; to 
suspend habeas corpus act at 
present moment would be to 
obstruct the commission of the 
most flagrant crimes, and check 
the hands of s: .crilegious despoilers 
of the sacred fobate of the consti- 
tution. Under all the circumstances 
it Was a great satisfaction to him to 
inform the house, that it would not 
be necessary or just to extend the 
operation of the bill to Ireland. 
Some time ago he had proposed a 
measure tor suspending the habeas 
corpus act only in the sister king- 
dom, and it was the more gratify- 
ing now to declare, that the disaf- 
fected and disloyal in this country 
did not appear to have made a sin- 
gle convertin Ireland. All he asked 
of the house at present was, not to 
exaggerate, but not to under-rate 
the dangers to which we were ex- 
posed, and the difficulties with 
which we had to contend. It was 
not merely the lower orders that 
had united in these conspiracies ; 
at least individuals of great activity, 
resolution, and energy, were en- 
gaged with them; and it became 
the house to meet their attempts 
with corresponding spirit, determi- 
nation, and vigour. Such had been 
the advice of one of the most gifted 
and enlightened men that h: id ever 
lived ; and who seemed, with a pro- 
D3 phetic 
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phetic eye, to have foreseen not only 
the immediate but the rem ter con- 
- iences of the Fre 


he noble lk rd concluded by read- 


ich revo lt ition. 


ing a long extract from the con 
menceme nt ¢ of Mr.Burke’s remarks; 
and then moved, that the bill u; 
the table be read a second t 
Marquis Wellesley said, that ow- 
ing to several CaUises, turere € “iste d 
throughout the country a state and 


temper of the publ: 

ing whatlord Bacon |). 
as matter of sedition. For a lo 4 
time ! 
tenons (to u se the words of the 


ee i, 9 
back the veneral cistress had 
é 


same auth he? t general discontent- 

ent. If the wach ations of dis- 
counted siti ons threatened dan- 
ger to the constitution, it becam 


par irliament to put re 
the general liberty of the st ect. 
But “having stated that principle 
u pon one side, he had a few prin- 


ciples to state t 


traints even on 


upon the other. It 
did not follow from this, that Npon 
every allegation of conspiracy they 
should alter the existing law, or sus- 
pend, for a moment, the true bul- 
wark of the people’s rights. It 
should only be on a plats i direct 
case, supported by clear,a nd] he had 
almost said incontestable evidence. 
Sut when proved that treason did 
exist to a great extent, it should be 
proved, in addition, that it could 
not be put down by the ordinary 
laws, Upon his view of the que- 
stion, there was another observation 
to be made. If it was pele to 
him distinctly, point by point, that 
the overt acts of 1795, ISO1, and 
those of the present time, were pre- 
cisely the same, unless they could 
show that the country was also in 
the same situation, he could not 
give his assent to the measure now 
proposed.—He would go a step 
further :— they should show him 
that the measures proposed were 
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adapted to the condition, character, 
and circumstances of the present 
dimes, and were of « tendency to re- 
move the prevailing discontents. 
There was this marked distinction 
ved, that in the former 
riods the great mischief appre- 
hen ded proceeded from the agents 

of France—now there was no such 
hens: he conclu- 


to be ot hser 


ne 
t . 


apprehension. Before, t 

sion of the grand principle, which 
had extmeuished jacobinism, was 
this, that the war was carried 

for liberty and justice,and the right 
ofr - Butw! 1 they came to 
the peace, and what was unjustly 
called the settlement of Lurope, 
t! e pri ciples \ vi lated, and 


jacobinism appeared once more, 
in! vad said that 
war was favourable to commerce. 
"This he stated, not asa [ irticular 
sitl general law de- 
ed from Gs d ane nature ; and, 

ipplicable to the commerce a Chri- 

ians. From this it was inferred, 
ee a great shock and convulsion 
must necessarily have followed the 
establishment of peace. His lord- 
sh ip con tended, at great length, that 
government should have made ar- 
rangements with foreign powers for 
the protection of the commerce of 
this country, to the neglect of which 
he ascribed much of the present 
distress and discontent. re also 
charged them with having neg- 
lected to call parliament together, 
which was the natural way of re- 
sisting the evils complained of, and 
redressing the grievances that might 
appear to have led to them. He de- 
clared himself willing to concur in 
the measures for securing the per- 
son of the sovereign, preventing se- 
ditious meetings, and punishing at- 
tempts to seduce the soldiers and 
sailors; but he objected to putting 
into the hands of unskilful a“ 
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the liberties of the people. The 
noble lord had said that Ireland 
was perfectly quiet, but he believed 


‘ 


its tranquillity was something of 


the same sort as described by a 
friend of his some time ago, who 
said it was as quiet as gunpowder, 
Without meaning any disrespect to 
the committee, he trusted in God 
that parliament would not forget 
the advice of lord Bacon, in his 
Essay on seditions and troubles, 
that they would feel it was doing 
little to remedy the outward ap- 
pearance without removing the 
matter of sedition. This was only 
to be done effectually by applying 
every effort of the state to the reduc- 
tion of the public expenditure, and, 
above all, of the military charges. 
Lord Liverpool said it was un- 
necessary, after what had fallen 
trom the noble marquis( Wellesley ) 
to revert to the situation of the 
country, and the conduct of those 
to whom its administration had 
been intrusted.—The noble lord 
had himselt now admitted his par- 
ticipation in measures similar to 
those which the administration of 
this period felt it their duty to pro- 
pose. ‘There had been other com- 
mittees, of which their lordships 
could not fail to recollect the com- 
mittee of secrecy on the affairs of 
trade, and with which political 
matter was mixed. At the time that 
a noble friend ot his (lord Sid- 
mouth ) was at the head of the trea- 
sury, a conspiracy against the life 
of the sovereign was formed; and 
though nothing more flagitious and 
criminal had ever been planned, yet 
no bills like those now submitted 
were then brought in, because it 
was regarded as an insulated trans- 
action; and when once the traitors 
had been seized, tried, convicted, 
and executed, the conspiracy fell to 
the ground. He stated these things, 
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in order to show that those persons 
who from their situations were best 
acquainted with the aspect of affairs 
then, and who reasoned by compa- 
rison now, Were, perhaps, more jus- 
tified in proposing the present mea- 
sure than some noble lords ima- 


gined. But the noble lord must 
have a precedent like that of 1794. 
This however was not the question; 
for, if their lordships would refer to 
their journals, they would find more 
instances of the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, which had taken 
place in peaceable times. There 
were, notwithstanding, seldom or 
ever two cases alike in all points; 
and he considered it sufficient to 
show the grounds of suspension in 
the present instance. He had little 
expected to find such objections to 
the late peace, circumstances which 
had left more liberty to Europe 
than at any former time. He would 
maintain that trade and manufac- 
tures in peace were greater than at 
any former time; and the real fact 
of distress was the agricultural one, 
when, from the depreciation of agri- 
culture, the interests of trade de- 
clined. Let noble lords look to 
our restrictive policy in cases of 
this kind. But it was said, why was 
not parliament called at an earlier 
period? He should here consider 
it improper not to avow that go- 
vernment had long entertained 
great anxiety; but though there 
were clubs in embryo, though meet- 
ings were announced, and though 
thousands of seditious pamphlets 
were in circulation, yet it was not 
till within three weeks of the meet- 
ing of parliament that government 
were possessed of decisive evidence 
on those points; and it was even 
still later that government were pre- 
pared to substantiate the charges 
contained in the reports. Even since 
the committees had met, a most im- 
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portant kind of evidence had tran- 
spired. Besides this, he knew that 
several of the members of parlia- 
ment felt it not proper to be called 
from their homes ; especially when 
they considered the kind of inter- 
change of charities from the rich to 
the poor, at the last season of the 
year, With respect to the habeas 
corpus act, he regarded it with as 
much veneration as the noble baron. 
He did not regard it as an act of 
Charles the Second, but venerated 
it as an anterior and integral part 
of the constitution. ‘The question 
was, Whether there were sufficient 
grounds to intrust his majesty’s mi- 
nisters with the power they required 
for the conservation of the state? 
Domestic treason was worse than 
foreign treason. There might, in- 
deed, be circumstances in foreign 
treason to take away its vital, its 
deadly stab. They had, according 
to their report, proofs of a system to 
overthrow the constitution of the 
country ; and when they saw such 
a system, with most malignant spi- 
rits to set it in full motion, was it 
too much to ask them to intrust 
the legislature with powers at least 
adequate to its suppression? He 
thought the seditious and blasphe- 
mous intercourse of the conspirators 
more dangerous than in 1794: the 
conspirators of these days borrowed 
some lessons from the conspirators 
of those; they acted by word of 
mouth, by signs, by concealed and 
indefinable but understood ways, 
He felt the full importance of the 
question ; he was prepared to meet 
tt; and he would suffer no odium 
to frighten him from the stern path 
of duty. He felt what was move, 
the necessity of preserving the con- 
stitution ; of, in fact, the preserving 
to every man his fire-side; and on 
these grounds he asked, for a very 
short time, the powers which were 


indispensable to the salvation of the 
state. 

Earl Grey maintained, that this 
was the most unnecessary and un- 
called for attack upon the liberties 
of the people to be found in the hi- 
story of the country. In answer to 
the splendid situation in which it 
was said the peace had placed not 
only this country, but all Europe, he 
asked, was it to be found in Venice 
blotted out of the list of nations, 
or in Genoa, Lombardy, or Sax- 
ony? After dwelling on these points, 
to show how little care we took of 
the liberties of other nations, the 
noble lord contended, that, in the 
negotiation, we had been negligent 
of our own interests in respect to 
commerce. Nothing could justify 
the present measure but a pressing, 
undeniable necessity, not to be re- 
pelled in any other way, and until 
that were found he must oppose it. 
His lordship then proceeded to enu- 
merate the instances on which the 
habeas corpus act was suspended 
since 1694, and showed that they 
were cases of actual rebellion, or of 
proved and formidable plots ; and 
when the right to the throne was 
claimed by a pretender, backed by 
a foreign force, all of them different 
in danger, magnitude, and other cir- 
cumstances from the present occa- 
sion; and yet, such was the jea- 
lousy of our ancestors, that in one of 
those cases the suspension was only 
granted from month to month.— 
Besides, the influence of the govern- 
ment is much greater now than it 
was at any of the periods alluded 
to: our laws had also since imposed 
stronger restraints upon the liberty 
of the press, and for putting down 
of conspiracy and sedition. He was 
not inclined to deny, that there are 
evil designs existing in the country 
to a certain extent; but if the means 
be utterly disproportionate to the 

object, 
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object, if they afford no probability 
of success, there is not a case made 
out for granting this extraordinary 
power. In the first place, the go- 
vernment knew their men, their de- 
scription ; and the report distinctly 
states, that they are the persons who 
took an active part at the'Spafields 
meeting ; persons known to them, 
and actually in their custody—men 
not like persons in former plots and 
conspiracies, referred to as prece- 
dents of rank, fortune, and influ- 
ence, but wretches reduced to the 
lowest poverty and distress, which 
would have probably driven them 
to the highway, had not the dis- 
content, from the distresses of the 
times, suggested the course which 
they had taken. These were the 
leaders, and the means they used 
were not preconcerted or previously 
arranged. ‘There was to be a mob 
assembled, and they took their 
chance that they would have fallen 
into their views; and of this mob 
there might be about two hundred 
persons, and not more, who took an 
active part. The experiment, there- 
fore, has been tried and has failed ; 
and it is after this failure that the 
house is called upon for this extra- 
ordinary remedy. But the measure 
was not only unnecessary, but it was 
totally inapplicable to the case. The 
case was that of evil-minded men 
availing themselves of the public 
distress to carry their views into ef- 
fect, by secret meetings, secret oaths, 
and seditious publications.—Now, 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act could not act upon these points. 
lhere are laws for the suppression 
and punishment of those offences; 
and to make a foundation for this 
measure it was necessary to show, 
that these laws had been exercised, 
and found insufficient. His lord- 


ship concluded an able speech with 
declaring, that the present was not 
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that sort of emergency that called 
for the extraordinary power re- 
quired by ministers. 

The duke of Sussex said, there 
were some points in the bill which 
came more immediately under his 
view. He was witness to the greatest 
part of the examinations at the man- 
sion-house, where he heard that the 
subscription to pay the Spafields’ 
bills amounted to 10/, The waggon 
remained with a debt of ten shillings 
to this hour. ‘The waggon hada 
stocking with about fifty balls, He 
could not allow mole-hills to be 
magnified into mountains. He 
looked to the question as one of life 
and death, and he could not con- 
sent to vote for the bill, 

Lord Grenville was persuaded 
that nothing could justify such a 
vote in time of peace, but the evi- 
dence of more fearful evil, against 
which it was necessary to guard, 
He did not see it necessary to go 
into an inquiry as to former periods, 
in comparison with this. He cer- 
tainly thought the present danger 
not less formidable on account of 
the character of the actors, and he 
could rot look, without the utmost 
apprehension and alarm, at the doc- 
trines that were spreading around. 
Though their ultimate success was 
unattainable, yet what might not 
result from even the fruitless prose- 
cution of their plans? If we neg- 
lected to take measures against 
them, what might not be the con- 
sequences in the mean time? He 
was old enough to remember this 
metropolis five days in the hands of 
a lawless mob—a mob as insignifi- 
cant, at first, as those who pro- 
ceeded from Spafields to riot, and 
who would have accomplished their 
object if they could. Look to 
France. Let them reflect on the 
lives of men exhausted in blood in 
that country, and trace those cala- 

mities 
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mities to their origin. All was then 
preduced by ake, by filling the 
air with libels, so that a man could 
inhale nothing but sedition and blas- 
phemy, directed to the perversion of 
ordinary minds. There had been 
an attempt in France to undermine 
all religion, and he had no doubt 
but that the same dreadful conse- 
quences were designed for the pre- 
sent times by those who had intend- 
ed a complete revolution in the 
country. There had been a ques- 
tion agitated in the country for 
some time, in fact the question of 
reform in parliament; on that sub- 
ject he should not at present give an 
opinion ; but parliamentary reform 
was made to cover projects of a 
wild and visionary nature, and at 
the same time destructive of the 
constitution of the country. These 
societies ought not in many cases to 
exist. There was an opposition to 
the present state of things which 
ought not to be tolerated. If after 
the rebellion in 1745 meetings had 
been held to discuss the question, 
whether king George or king James 
had the best right to the throne, 
how would it have been regarded ? 

The duke of Gloucester voted 
for the bill, under a conviction that 
it was absolutely necessary. 

Lord Holland considered that 
the government, by the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act, was made 
a government of will and not of 
law. It ought to be seen how creat 
was the danger, and whether it was 
such as to require such a measure. 
He could not agree with the state- 
ments which had been made as to 
the effect of the circulation of ir- 
religious publications, especially as 
the lower orders were principally 
strongly attached to particular sects. 
Their lordships had not proved that 
the law, as it was, would not remove 
the evil, nor had they shown that 





the new law would have any bene. 
ficial effect, nor that they had tried 
the old laws to their full extent, 
On every ground which he had 
stated, his lordship felt himself 
bound to oppose the bill, 

Their lordships then divided, 
when there were— 


Contents . - 8&6 
Proxies . - 64—150 
Non contents - 12 
Proxies - 23... $$ 


Majority 115 

Their lordships then went into a 
committee, and reported. 

The bill was then read the third 
time, and passed, and ordered to 
be sent to the house of commons. 

In the house of commons, on the 
same day—The order of the day, 
for taking into consideration the re- 
port of the secret committee, having 
been read, 

Lord Castlereagh, in adverting 
to the importance of the question 
he was about to bring before the 
notice of the house, stated that he 
1ad never felt himself in a more 
painful situation, It was his duty, 
and it had been the duty of other 
men in public situations during 
these latter times, to submit to the 
mortification of calling on parlia- 
nent for extraordinary powers at 
periods of extraordinary danger ; 
but severe as that duty was at all 
times, it must be peculiarly painful 
and grievous for him to find that.it 
was now imposed on him, not ata 
period of war and confusion, but 
after the return of peace, and when 
it might have been hoped that tran- 
quillity had been restored within as 
well as without the kingdom. He 
should have hoped, that after the 
dreadful record that the whole 
world had been furnished with, of 
the sufferings inflicted by a neigh- 
bouring nation on themselves and 
others, by an unprincipled over 
throw 
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throw of all that was established and 
sacred; after the memorable lesson 
taught us by the fall of all those 
who had commenced the scene of 
plunder and devastation ; after the 
dangers and sufferings in which all 
had been involved by the dreadful 
convulsion, we should, on the re- 
turn of peace, on the close of a war 
that had so proudly rescued us from 
impending destruction, have sat 
down to contemplate in tranquil 
thankfulness the dangers we had es- 
caped. He should have thought 
it difficult to find any individual in 
this country so devoid of all prin- 
ciple, or so prone to be acted on by 
profligate and abandoned adven- 
turers, as to render it necessary to 
call on parliament for its inter- 
ference. But much as he might 
have flattered himself that few of 
such a description could now exist, 
or that they were unlikely to occa- 
sion any great portion of evil, yet 
no one, he thought, could look at 
that desperate and audacious spirit 
which had grown out of the French 
revolution, without feeling, that so 
long as a spark of that spirit re- 
mained, so long as a hope could 
exist of gaining any thing by the 
confusion and destruction of all 
order and government, desperate 
men might arise, who would en- 
deavour, at all hazards, even to 
the disregard of life, to make them- 
selves masters not only of the reins 
of state, but also of all the property 
of this great country. It might be 
matter of surprise, that characters 
should exist bold and dangerous 
enough to risk their own existence 
in such a cause; but the character 
ot the times in which we lived was 
such, that so long as there was a 
hope of gaining any thing by dis- 
turbance, so long would such men 
attempt to destroy the public peace. 


“Sut while he was not surprised that 
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such men should exist, it was a con- 
solation, that if we had not passed 
the whole of the revolutionary dan- 
gers to which we had been exposed, 
we had surmounted a great part of 
the difficulties, and had escaped the 
acme of the trial; because we might 
congratulate ourselves, that the con- 
tagion was confined to the inferior 
irders of society, who, from want 
of information, were more likely to 
be operated upon by the attempts of 
designing men; though no one, 
who was not disposed to shut his 
eyes, would contend that no danger 
at all existed, however the noble 
lord opposite (lord Cochrane) might 
be disposed todepreciate the amount 
of it. The dangers had descended 
in the course of years from the 
higher to the lower classes, and be- 
came principally operative among 
the last, as they saw in the instances 
of the Luddites, and of the Spen- 
ceans, who promulgated the most 
absurd doctrines, calculated to im- 
pose upon and mislead the lower 
classes. These doctrines were cal- 
culated to destroy all the compo- 
nent principles of society, and were 
full of every transgression against 
the laws. Indeed, this absurdity 
might be supposed calculated to 
counteract their objects. Yet, with 
such evidence of treason before 
them, the house would not do their 
duty if they were to sleep under the 
danger. If he admitted the absur- 
dity of the doctrine, as contrasted 
with the circumstances ewe 
the earlier periods of the Frenc 
revolution, it was not to be sup- 
posed that in the present case there 
were not considerable talent and 
ability employed in drawing off the 
unwary. Look at the documents 
of the Spencean society, and they 
would show great talent and inge- 
nuity occupied in endangering so- 
ciety. Look at the various libels 
circulated 
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circulated against all sacred and es- 
tablished institutions, and it would 
be seen they were not the offspring 
of men of a very vulgar turn of 
mind, but of men of considerable 
talent and perverted education. His 
learned friend (the attorney-gene- 
ral) knew how difficult it was to 
treac many of these libels, But this 
was not all, There were many 
men, distinguished in station and 
abilities, who, if they were not con- 
nected with those meetings, con- 
ducted themselves in such a man. 
ner as to countenance their princi- 
ples and their proceedings. They 
were recognised by the conspirators 
as their allies—as embarked in a 
common cause—and though the 
did not render themselves liable to 
the operation of the laws, yet in 
the deliberation of the conspirators 
they were referred to, and named 
familiarly amongst themselves as 
those who should compose their 
committees of public safety. He 
did not feel it his duty to name any 
one; but the conspirators considered 
that such persons so effectually aid- 
ed and abetted their purposes, as to 
be persuaded that, as soon as an 
insurrection should have overturned 
the state, those individuals would 
be ready to declare themselves, and 
to put themselves at their head. 
Though they could not be charged 
at the bar of their country, yet in 
the eyes of God and man they 
stood responsible for the calamities 
which might fall upon the land, 
and for the lives which deluded in- 
dividuals might pay for the treason 
which they had thus encouraged. 
Having made these preliminary ob- 
servations, he should 


proceed fur- 
} : } } } , 
ther in what he thought 
, 


a fair view 
ef our danger, and what oughtto be 
done to meet it. The report was 
from a committee, not formed of 
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one party exclusively, but of gen- 
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tlemen of various opinions in gene. 
ral; and he did not go too far 
when he observed, that this com. 
mittee was unanimous that a con. 
spiracy exists, having for its object 
the subversion of the institutions, 
laws, andconstitution of the country, 
If the information proceeded to this 
extent, he contended that its object 
was not to be looked toas a future 
and eventual circumstance, on 
vague and uncertain grounds, but 
as a desperate conspiracy which 
threatened an explosion, and which 
had, in point of fact, exploded al- 
ready. It was true, it had not been 
joined by all the evil-disposed who 
were expected to join it; yet it did 
appear, from the extent to which 
it went, and from the means pro- 
vided, that they did sincerely look 
for some likelihood of success. In 
this respect there was an additional 
sign of danger compared with that 
of former cases: then the house 
judged from circumstances. He 
remembered no instance, except in- 
deed in Ireland, of the seditious 
having gone the length of war, and 
attempted to seize the metropolis 
by force of arms, and overturn the 
state. Here was a proof of the dan- 
merous circumstances in which we 
were placed. There was a charac- 
ter of wildness and desperation, 
in this treason of the lower classes; 
but the guilt and danger were more 
conclusive, for it left nothing to cal- 
culation, The fact of a conspiracy 
was established, and proceedings 
had gone so far as to attempt to 
levy war, and endeayour the sub- 
version of the governmént by force 
of arms. But it would not bewise, 
in providing the proper means of 
guarding against dangerous machi- 
nations, to be regulated merely by 
the consideration of the violent and 
daring attempt to seize the metro- 
polis and the government. He did 

not 
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not hesitate to say, that if the mat- 
ter stood only on the transactions of 
that day, and if he saw no intention 
to organize the country in order to 
support that or similar efforts, he 
might have regarded the affair as 
contemptible, considering that the 
attempt was put down: but he 
should disguise truth if he narrowed 
his view merely to the metropolis, 
or separated that from the orga- 
nized system carrying forward in 
various other places under the mask 
of reform. He did not deny, that 
some individual societi2s meant sin- 
cerely what they considered parlia- 
mentary reform ; yet many of them 
had very different views, and con- 
sidered what was culled parliamen- 
tary reform as a sort of half-mea- 
sure, or rather as an embarrass- 
ment. In this class there was a 
general purpose of co-operation by 
means of physical force, by which 
they expected to be able to control 
the legitimate authorities, and to 
force the legislature to those changes 
which they might demand. ‘The 
house was not bound to trace these 
Hampden and Spencean clubs 
through all their bearings and rami- 
fications, and have every particular 
of their various and different regu- 
lations. Nothing could be legally 
done against them except what was 
proved ; but who doubted that al- 
most all of them proceeded upon 
the principle of self-extension ? ‘The 
greater part of them put forth the 
mask of reform; for instance, the 
Hampden clubs, which were vehi- 
cles tor sending forth the worst 
principles tending to revolution. 
Some might be sincere reformers ; 
but the great mass received the 
Spencean doctrines among them. 
It appeared conclusive, then, that 
here was a most wicked conspiracy 
or subverting the constitution, and 
that the conspirators had proceeded 
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toarms. The large meetings were 
meant merely as instruments for 
covering the evil design, and those 
most active in the clubs were amon 

the most active to assemble such 
meetings as that in Spafields. It 
was not for him to examine into 
the views of the individual who had 
presented the petition (Hunt) ; but 
admitting all he said in his petition, 
yet it did not show that the meet- 
ing was not deliberately called to 
feel the pulse of the people; and 
that, because on November fifteenth 
they were not sufficiently ripe for 
action, the second of December was 
looked to, as the public mind might 
by that time become more exaspe- 
rated, and so afford a fairer pro- 
spect of success. We must, there- 
fore, look to our situation in a trea- 
son of this description, availing it- 
self of all possible means and in- 
struments: but the meetings were 
only part of their schemes; which 
he did not believe they yet aban- 
doned, hoping, as they did, for a 
convenient moment for a desperate 
effort, after they had gradually 
more and more corrupted the minds 
of the unthinking, more particu- 
larly of the manufacturing class, 
who, of all classes, ought Be to 
promote pinbwromgur Sy 
culturists might retain a degraded 
and impoverished existence, a re- 
volution always ruined manufac- 
turers. They ought to look with 
horror at sucha 5. welbog yet, un- 
fortunately, they were exposed to 
the-arts and stratagems of deluders, 
who exasperated and poisoned their 
minds. Such being the nature of 
our danger, he felt himself bound 
now to state the system of measures 
which ministers thought it incum- 
bent on them to recommend to the’ 
house, with the view of strengthen- 
ing the executive government. He 


then referred to a bill brought into 
the 
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the other house, and which would 
probably come before the house of 
commons—he meant the bill by 
which a temporary suspension of 
the habeas corpus act would be oc- 
casioned. The proposition of no 
public measure could give him such 
great personal pain. He wished to 
take the fullest responsibility. 
Though in the practice of the con- 
stitution the measure had been re- 
peatedly resorted to, yet no mea- 
sure ought to be adopted with 
greater repugnance. No law was 
so useful and so characteristic ot 
the constitution as the habeas cor- 
pus act: yet they would betray their 
duty, even to the liberties of the 
country, if they neglected a mea- 
sure above all others calculated ef- 
fectually to provide for the safety 
of the state, and its security against 
the blows levelled at it. Perhaps 
the necessity for suspension might 
grow ina considerable degree out 
of the tenderness with which the 
crime of treason wastreated. The 
crime lay under a greater jealousy 
of proof than any other in the evi- 
dence requisite to convict, It was 
required to be established by so 
many legal circumstances, as well 
as by the evidence of two witnesses, 
that the situation of the country 
might be such, that though the 
state were in possesst n of evidence 
which in any other case would send 
an individual to his trial, yet unless 
armed with the power now called 
for, it could not arrest a conspira- 
tor at the very eve of his deluging 
his country with blood, without 
running the risk, that for want of 
evidence on that particular crime, 
he should apply for a habeas cor- 
pus, and be at once restored to li- 
berty. By the temporary suspen- 
ston now proposed, the individual 
might be delivered over to the re- 
gular laws of the country. No 


entleman on the other side of the 
Suise could feel more sensibly than 
he did for the most limited suspen. 
sion of the charter of our liberties, 
Nothing but a case of the most im. 
perious necessity, like the present, 
could justify such a measure. His 
majesty’s government intended to 
propose it with every possible guard, 
to show the reluctance with which 
they adopted it, and their disposi- 
tion to remit it at the earliest op- 
portunity. He should not wish in 
the preamble to the bill to fix a 
longer period for its duration than 
the present session of parliament ; 
so that it might naturally expire 
with it, unless fresh circumstances 
should arise to render its continua- 
tion necessary. He should also 
wish to render it a local measure. 
Nothing had appeared before the 
committee to require the extension 
of the proposed suspension to other 
parts of the united kingdom. ‘The 
internal situation of Ireland was so 
tranquillized, as to show a noble 
example to the people of England, 
and to announce in that country a 


quick approach to that state of 


peace and loyalty which would do 
honour to the whole kingdom. He 
should now proceed to other mea- 
sures, which, in consideration of ex- 
isting circumstances, he should 
think it indispensable for parliament 
to adopt. A lawhad been passed, 
he believed in 1795, in consequence 
of an atrocious act then attempted 
on the person of the sovereign, as 
he was going to perform one of the 
most important functions of the le- 
gislature. A similar attempt had 
been made on the person of the il- 
lustrious individual now holding 
the highest authority in the state. 
A similar law would therefore be 
‘the sem to extend to his royal 
lighness the prince regent the pro- 
tection which the former act pro- 
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vided for the better security of his 
majesty’s person, On this branch 
of the subject he was sure there 
would not be two opinions in the 
house, but that it would be deter- 
mined to be wise to extend to the 
prince regent the same legal pro- 
tection in the discharge of the du- 
ties of his high office, which it had 
been thought proper to provide for 
the person of the sovereign in a sie 
milar situation. He should there- 
fore propose to extend to the person 
of the prince regent those parts of 
the act of the 35th of the present 
reign which related to tie protec- 
tion of the person of the king. An- 
other part of the plan which he 
would propose related to the at- 
tempts which had been made to 
draw over the soldiers to a partict- 
pation in the crimes which had been 
committed, It had evidently been 
part of the hopes of the disaffected 
to succeed by seducing the military 
force ; and it was proved that syste- 
matic attempts had been made to 
effect that purpose. The house, he 
was sure, would feel the necessity of 
protecting the soldier against such 
artifices as might tend to make him 
break his allegiance, and join in the 
crimes of his seducers ; and it would 
be allowed that the most effectual 
Way to succeed in affording this 
protection would be, to enact that 
those who should attempt to seduce 
soldiers from their allegiance, should 
tor the future be considered guilty 
of the greatest crime, and punish- 
die accordingly.—On. this part of 
the subject he was sure there would 
be only one opinion in the house. 
He now came to a branch of the 
question which, when formerly agi- 
tated, had caused much discussion, 
and on which great difference of 
pion had prevailed. What he 
alluded to was the debates in 1795 
and1799. But he was sure that all 
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the considerations which weighed 
on the minds of the legislature at 
those periods, and induced them to 
pass the vote which declared the il- 
legality of all secret associations for 
political purposes, and of all affilia- 
tions which admitted to a fraternity 
with such associations other classes 
of persons, whose sole object was 
the application of what they called 
*‘ physical force,” for the purpose 
of bloodshed and rebellion, would 
be acknowledged to occur more 
forcibly on the present occasion. 
The house had not hesitated, in 
1799, to declare such associations 
illegal, by a law not of a temporary 
nature, but permanent and unre. 
stricted as to the time during which 
it was to continue in force. It was far 
from the wish or the intention of the 
legislature by that act to oppose any 
obstacle to the exercise of constitu- 
tional rights. —What it was wished 
to Oppose, was to put down that 
system, springing out of the French 
revolution, which sought, by means 
of societies and affiliated societies, 
to excite the people to rebellion 
against every government. That 
law considered the very principle of 
affiliation and fraternization so ab- 
horrent to the spirit of our constitu- 
tion, that the law against them was 
made permanent; but it had be- 
come inefficient by the accidental 
circumstance of the act of the 36th 
of the king then in force being only 
a temporary act, and it so happened 
that some of the operative clauses in 
the act of the 39th referred to the 
provisions of the act of the 56th, 
the existence of which was therefore 
necessary for the operation of the 
act of the 39th, in its executory 
clauses. When the act of the 36th 
expired, the intention of the legisla- 
ture was from this circumstance de- 
feated, and the act of the 39th of 
the king became inoperative. With 
respect 
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respect to this part of the subject, 
therefore, parliament would find it 
now not only necessary to revive 
the act of the 39th of the king, 
but also that of the S6th, com- 
monly known by the name of the 
sedition act. At the time when 
the sedition act was passed, several 
meetings of a very alarming nature 
had been held, and threatened the 
most serious consequences. But 
none of the meetings at that ume 
had proceeded to acts of open vio- 
lence. The legislature then did 
what was very Wise, in anticipating 
the designs of the agitators, and 
sreventing all the mischiefs and ca- 
Leenities with which the country was 
threatened. But, in the present 
case, there was no need to exercise 
so much foresight; it was not ne- 
cessary now to calculate on the pro- 
bability of the acts of open violence, 
which, in 1795, when this act had 
been passed, were only guessed at 
and expected. Those acts of vio- 
lence which, in 1795, had only been 
contemplated, had in the present 
case been putinto execution. There 
was no extremity to which they 
had not now either actually pro- 
ceeded, or at least carried sO far 
us to make any doubt or hesitation 
as to their designs impossible. All 
the artifices—all the preparations— 
all the precautions which could 
make such crimes most dangerous, 
had in the present case been resort- 
ed to. A mob was assembled— 
their basest passions were appealed 
to—their cupidity inflamed—their 
most law less appetites promised to 
be gratified—the means too were 
pointed out; and these agitators 
watched in the countenances otf the 
deluded rabble the effect of their 
harangues, till they found them 
wrought up to the perpetration of 
the most horrid excesses and crimes. 
All this had actually been done. 


There were not only at these meet. 
ings the orators, but also those who 
absolutely went there to watch the 
effects produced upon the people, 
After all this, he would say that it 
would be most besotted, if parlia- 
ment were to wait before it put 
these laws into force, till it should 
see there was really occasion for 
them by a repetition of the crimes, 
—When under less menacing cir- 
cumstances the legislature had 
thought it necessary to enact the 
laws to which he alluded, there 
could be very little doubt whether, 
in the present times, it was not the 
duty of parliament to make these 
laws efficient, and to give that 
power to the government which it 
had formerly given. ‘There had 
grown out of that law a good effect, 
which he hoped would likewise 
spring from it on the present occa- 
sion. It had been the means of 
preventing the exercise of the right 
of petition {which this act was, by 
no means, intended toinfringe upon, 
but which, on the contrary, parlia- 
ment was bound by every means to 
facilitate)—it had prevented that 
right from being made the indirect 
means of corrupting the public 
mind—not merely corrupting, but 
leading them on to the perpetration 
of every atrocity, high treason, fe- 
lony, and rebellion——He had no 
doubt, that when parliament spoke 
to the public on this subject, in the 
authoritative language of the law— 
when it was pronounced by parlia- 
ment that by such means a few de- 
signing men were attempting to 
lead the many to the commission of 
such dreadful crimes ;—when this 
was done, he had no doubt that all 
those criminal acts would expire 
under the moral influence of the 
law ; that the public mind would 
be enlightened; the _ instigators 
would fall into merited Gagre. 
an 
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and such a change would be pro- 
duced where the mischief was now 
begun, that it would not even be 
found necessary to put in force or 
to inflict the penalties which the 
act imposes. ‘This branch of the 
remedy must also extend to the 
mode in which these pernicious doc- 
trines had been disseminated. ‘The 
most extraordinary assiduity and 
industry had been used in the cir- 
culation of blasphemy, every spe- 
cies of infidelity, and sedition. From 
the means used for this purpose, he 
deemed it necessary to have all se- 
ditious clubs and debating societies 
placed on the same footmg as to 
criminality as they had been by the 
act of 1795. The same system 
which then prevailed was now re- 
newed. ‘There was scarcely a room 
in any public-house which was not 
occupied by some meeting of this 
kind. It was certainly with much 
regret that he found that some per- 
sons of such a rank in society as 
left them no excuse on the grounds 
of ignorance, should have gone to 
Hampden clubs and made speeches 
containing doctrines, which, to say 
the least, were of the most mis- 
chievous description. if ever there 
was a society that deserved to be 
marked with reprobation, and to 
have its name held up to the same 
execration as had been branded al- 
ready by the legislature on such 
clubs as the United Irishmen, the 
Corresponding societies, and others 
of the same kind—the Spencean 
society was one deserving every 
mark of reprobation. A noble lord 
opposite (lord Cochrane) had chosen 
to say that this society did not con- 
sist Of more than a hundred mem- 
bers. He could only say, that there 
Was evidence before the secret com- 
mittee, which proved, that at one 
point of reunion of this society in 
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greater than that at which the no- 
ble lord thought proper to estimate; 
and this had appeared from no other 
evidence than that of the very offi- 
cers of the society, who had, witha 
strange alacrity, made all their state- 
ments and disclosures with the ut- 
most readiness, ‘These men seemed 
to think, that when they called 
themselves philanthropists, the ver 
name must disarm suspicion. It 
was one characteristic feature of 
these reforming societies, that they 
all professed the most unbounded 
benevolence, they were all philan- 
thropists ; all their plans and pro- 
jects, no matter whether directed 
against Our persons or Our proper- 
ties, were, if we believed them, 
conceived in loving-kindness to the 
human race.— They made no scru- 
ple of avowing that the object of 
their society was the destruction of 
private property; and thus, by a 
singular perversity, this society or 
association was formed on _princi- 
ples, the direct tendency of which 
was the destruction, from the very 
foundation, of the fabric of civil 
society. As to the other societies, 
known by the name of Union so- 
cieties, it had been alleged by 
some individuals, that ra, ples 
Union society had ceased to exist. 
On this subject he wished explicitly 
to state, that the committee had 
been put in possession of documents 
which proved the existence of Union 
clubs at Sheffield, Mansfield, and 
other places, which represented 
the:nsel ves as branches of the Union 
club in London, And this had been 
distinctly proved, that as late as 
December 1816, by the payment 
of 20s. to the Union club at Shef- 
field, or any of the other places, 
the person who paid this sum was 
made an honorary member of the 
Union society of London.—But 
really it was imposdble for the 
rE house 
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house to attend to all the npr 
special pleading shifts to whic 

ion societies resorted as to their 
names; for they scem to have a 
wonderful facility at changing 
names, No matter as to the name, 
whether they called themselves 
Union clubs or Hampden clubs, 
they seemed all actuated by the 
same spirit, they all passed the 
same resolutions, and the house 
must not attend to their paltry no- 
minal distinctions—they must not 
be cheated by such means. ‘The 
legislature would actually be drivel- 
ling if it attended to any such di- 
stinctions. The most pernicious 
doctrines might be hid under harm. 
less names. But these societies were 
all founded on the same principles, 
or had all adopted them, and were 
therefore all equally deserving the 
reprobation of parliament. The 
Spencean doctrines were recognised 
and inculeated by all of them, no 
matter by what name they called 
themselves.—And why the Spen- 
cean doctrines? Why was it on this 
that they all more especially agreed? 
It was for this—because they were 
founded on the principle of plunder 
and participation of property. It 
was by plunder that they hoped to 
work on the mind of the poor de- 
luded tradesman. ‘They were all 
on the same agrarian principle— 
the equal division of property.— 
These wretched mechanics occu- 
pied themselves in discussing agra- 
rian laws, and schemes for making 
all England a sort of parish pro- 
perty. In their goodness, how- 
ever, they proposed not to destroy 
the present land-owners, but to al- 
low them pensions out of the pa- 
rochial funds. All this was de. 
scribed in florid language, He had 
the Spencean creed in his pocket: 
wt Was drawn up with much ability 
and considerable eloquence. It was 


worth buying for a curiosity. They 
held out to their converts the same 
delusion that Bonaparte used to 
encourage his armies with—name- 
ly, that at the end of the war they 
should all obtain certain lands; 
and he believed these philanthro- 
pists and promoters of a golden age 
would, after fighting and triumph- 
ing in the saered cause of mankind, 
find themselves just about as near 
obtaining their promised rew.rds of 
acres, as Bonaparte’s soldiers were 
to getting their landed remunera- 
tions, This system was clearly no- 
thing but a cloak under which to 
fight against what were called the 
privileged orders, the land-owners, 
and those monsters, as they were 
termed, the fund-holders. Such, 
however, were the rewards held out 
for traitorous exertions. On the 
whole, the measures which he should 
propose, as the most wise which 
parliament could adopt, were— 

Ist. The temporary suspension of 
the habeas corpus act. 

2d. To extend the act of 1795 
for the security ot his majesty’s per- 
son, to his royal highness the prince 
regent, as the person exercising the 
functions of royalty. 

3d. ‘To embody into one act the 
provisions of the act of 1795, rela- 
tive to tumultuous meetings and 
debating societies, and the provi- 
sions of the act of the 39th of the 
king, which declared the illegality 
of all societies bound together by 
secret oaths, or if not by secret 
oaths, which extended itself by fra- 
ternised branches over the king- 
dom; and to make it enact, that 
the nominating delegates or com- 
missioners under any pretext, to 
any other society of the kind, should 
be considered as sufficient proof of 
the illegality of such societies or as 
sociations, 

4th. To make such enactments 
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as should be thought most effectual 
to punish with the utmost rigour 
any attempt to gain over soldiers or 
sailors to act with any association 
or set of men, and withdraw them 
from their allegiance. 

He was anxious that the house 
should observe the distinction which 
he wished to make as to the dura- 
tion of these measures. Some of 
them it would be thought wise to 
enact as permanent laws, but others 
might be merely for a time. Par- 
ticularly, the law agatast seditious 
meetings and debating societies was 
one which ought not to be conti- 
nued longer than should be thought 
absolutely necessary to obviate the 
present temporary danger. When 
that law had been first introduced, 
the time during which it was to 
continue in force had been limited 
to three years from the end of the 
session when the act was passed. 
On the present occasion, he anxi- 
ously indulged the hope, that by 
the complete exposure of the nature 
of the doctrines which had been so 
industriously inculeated, the asso- 
clations in question would fall to 
pieces by their own absurdity, and 
that it would not now be necessary 
toextend the duration of this mea- 
sure so long as at the time when it 
was first proposed, and when the 
country had a double contest to 
maintain, against a foreign as well 
as the domestic enemy; he would 
therefore wish this act to endure till 
atter the commencement of the 
next session of parliament, when it 
might be renewed if circumstances 
should seem to render it necessary, 
ori not, it might be suffered to 
expire. In calling the attention of 
the house to this important subject, 
he had endeavoured not to over- 
rate the danger with which these 
Associations threatened the country; 
he held them in the contempt and 
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disgust which they deserved. But 
then, the evil having come to suclt 
a height as to require the interfe- 
rence of parliament ; when the le- 
gislature was called upon to put it 
down, and to free the people at 
large from the bondage to which a 
few mischievous individuals endea- 
voured to subject them, prompt 
and efficacious measures were ne- 
cessary. If it were properly dealt 
with, all this treason would soon 
decay ; if parliament took from the 
conspirators their hopes of success 
—if they were made to feel that 
the legislature watched their pro- 
ceedings, and had both the power 
and the resolution to arrest the pro- 
gress of their diabolical designs, 
then the evil would be overcome. 
But in order to overcome, all these 
must be exerted.—He hoped that 
the spirit of the laws, and of those 
to whom the execution in this parti- 
cular case was to be intrusted, would 
be sufficient assurancetothe housea- 
gainst any sinister use being made of 
the extraordinary powers with which 
the proposed measure might arm 
any of the branches of government. 
He particularly alluded to a noble 
individual in another house (lord 
Sidmouth), of whose wisdom and 
moderation the parliament and the 
country had had such ample expe- 
rience. In submitting these mea. 
sures to the house, he (lord Castle- 
reagh) was fully aware of the odi- 
ous nature of some of them, and 
he felt the utmost repugnance at 
being obliged to bring forward such 
propositions. But as the very ex- 
cellence‘and distinctive mark of the 
British constitution was the power 
of extending or modifying the laws 
so as to meet existing dangers, he 
felt that the ministers of the crown 
would betray their best duties if 
they allowed any feelings of repug- 
nance on their part to prevent them 
Ev from 
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from coming forward with those 
measures—-from using those pre- 
cautions, no matter how odious to 
any particular class of men, which 
the dangers of the times required, 
which were demanded for the safety 
of the state. It was in the discharge 
of this paramount duty, yet still 
with painful reluctance, that he had 
called the attention of the house to 
the report of the committee. Upon 
that report he rested the necessity 
of the measures which he thought 
it expedient to propose for the adop- 
tion of the house; and the first 
measure on which he called for its 
opinion was, “That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for the more et- 
fectual prevention of seditious meet- 
ings and assemblies,” 

Mr. Ponsonby.—Under the cir- 
cumstances in which he now felt 
himself called upon to offer himself 
to the notice of the house, he felt 
extremely apprehensive that, in 
stating his sentiments, something 
might inadvertently escape from 
him, which as a member of the 
committee he ought not to divulge. 
All that he had therefore to request 
was, that if any thing of this kind 
should fall from him, the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) or some other 
member of the cormittee would 
immediately interfere and stop him. 
The noble lord had said what was 
quite true when he stated to the 
house that the committee were 
quite unanimous. And he would 
say as the noble lord had said, that 
there was nothing affirmed in the 
report which he (Mr. Ponsonby) 
did not firmly belies e tobe founded 
in fact. All that the noble lord 
had stated to the house, as far as 
he (Mr. Ponsonby) knew, was quite 
correct. The noble lord mention- 
ed the several remedies which he 
thought most fit to be applied to 
he present distempered state of the 
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country: and these he sought in 
the revival of the whole or some 
part of the provisions of three or 
four acts of parliament. It was pro- 
posed to extend to the person of the 
prince repent the same protection 
which in certain cases the legisla- 
ture had deemed necessary to the 
person of the king ; and in this ex- 
tension for his own part he entirely 
concurred. He thought it better 
that this protection should be af- 
forded by a separate act of parlia- 
ment, than by incorporating the 
person of his majesty with the per- 
son of the prince regent, because, in 
the spirit of our laws, there were 
certain attributes in the crown 
which were not in the person of the 
regent. To that measure proposed 
by the noble lord, which related to 
the crime of seducing troops from 
their allegiance, he also agreed. 
When parliament gave the crowna 
military force, it assumed the power 
of giving or refusing it—but when 
it was given to the king it became 
the king’s army, and the law must 
not leave matters so loose with re- 
spect to it, as to allow the possibi- 
lity of any question arising whether 
it shall be the army of the king or 
the army of the mob.—The noble 
lord then proposed to unite two acts 
—the act of the 36th of the king, 
which had expired, and that of the 
£9th, which still existed—and by 
incorporating these two acts to com- 
pose a fit remedy for the present 
evils. On this point the noble lord 
had stated his mtentions in such a 
way, and had been so little expli- 
cit, that it was not possible for him 
at present to deliver any positive 
opinion. But thus much he would 
say, that he would not make any 
objection to the introduction of the 
measure. In short, such was the 
impression made upon his mind that 
he wished to go every length which 
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duty and propriety would allow, in 
strengthening the hands of govern- 
ment on this occasion. As to the 
yarious societies which had been 
mentioned by the noble lord, foolish 
and criminal as they were, he 
agreed that nothing could be more 
absurd or contemptible than they 
were. Yet he could not well ima- 
gine, that if these societies were al- 
lowed to run on and extend them- 
selves, they mignt in the end be- 
come far from contemptible. He 
agreed that social meetings, origi- 
nally intended for good purposes, 
miglt easily be perverted to some- 
thing very bad and mischievous, 
But while he thought this, he wished 
to guard himself from being con- 
strued to pledge his support to all 
the details of the measures of the 
noble lord, although he gave his 
cordial assent to their introduction. 
But he was sorry to say that there 
was another bill to which he could 
not assent, for the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act would meet with 
an opposition from him as perfect 
and as firm as his support to the 
others, ‘This measure, however, be 
should not debate by anticipation, 
as it was not likely to come before 
the house on this night. With re- 
spect to the communication which 
had been made to parliament, tt had 
his perfect approbation. If he had 
been in the cabinet, he would have 
advised a communication of the 
very same kin’. So far as that 
communication went, he thought it 
right. But he wished that the no- 
ble lord (Castlereagh ) had exercis- 
ed as chaste a forbearance in stating 
what had been done by individuals 
at those societies. “The committee, 
as far as he saw, had not involved 
the name of any particular indivi- 
dual, and the noble Jord must par- 
don him when he said, that he had 
fone beyond his duty, in stating 
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to the house what seemed as if the 
committee had found that the 
names vf some individuals of high 
rank were involved in the proceed- 
ings of these committees, If the 
committee had traced these proceed. 
ings to any person—hewever high 
his rank—they would have had 
manliness and firmness enough to 
have stated the name of any indi- 
dual so implicated. He might, 
perhaps, have mistaken the mean- 
mg of what fell from the noble lord. 
He did not know against whom the 
noble lord meant to excite suspi- 
cion, but certainly his words tended 
to excite suspicion against some one. 
On the whole, these were the only 
parts of the noble lord’s speech to 
which he could not agree. As far 
as he understood the measures pro- 
posed by the noble lord, they met 
with his approbation, excepting only 
that which went to the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act. As tothe 
last, from the very first proceeds 
ings of the committee, he was con- 
vinced that there was nothing tocall 
for such a remedy. It was a power 
with which he would not imtrust 
any ministry, although composed of 
his dearest friends, unless he saw 
that wichout it there was not means 
sufficient to protect the government 
and the constitution. 

Lord Castlereagh explained.— 
As to the imputations which the 
right honourablegentlemanthought 
he (lord Castlereagh ) had cast upon 
any individua!, he did not conceive 
that he had argued one iota more 
than the committee had reported. 
It was stated in the report thata 
committee of public safety had 
been appointed, and that it con- 
tained the names of persons who 
probably never thought of partici- 
pang in the designs of the agita- 
tors, but whe, from the consider- 
ation due to them, afforded afurther 
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means of deluding the people. On 
this he thought there was fair ground 
to throw out a caution to those in- 
dividuals, and that was all that he 
had done. 

Fir F, Burdett said, that the im- 
pression made upon his mind by 
reading the report, was very Ccil- 
ferent from that on the mind of the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Ponsonby). He complained that 
the long and multifarious speech of 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) had 
very much consisted of imputations 
against individuals not named in the 
report. He could not agree with 
those who thought that ministers 
had not made use of the report for 
the purpose of creating alarm ; and 
therefore he conceived he should be 
neglecting his duty it he did not 
raise his voice én /imine against those 
proposed measures, which origtnat- 
ed in the absurd and selfish alarms 
of those who represented the nation 
us a nation of thieves and criminals 
ready to perpetrate atrocities of 
every kind. 

The honourable baronet then 
imveighed against the absurdity of 
those who believed that the Spen- 
cean doctrines could be dissemi- 
nated. He contended, if there 
really was cause for alarm, that the 
only constitutional measure which 
government could adopt was toarm 
the proprietors of the country in 
their own defence, and quoted the 
authority of sir William Jones, in a 
pamphlet written by him on the le. 
gral mode of suppressing riots; that 
us to the seduction of the soldiery, 
it Was Quite against the principles of 
the constitution to have any stand- 
mg army, The noble lord talked 
of conspiracies, Were there no laws 
now in force to punish conspiracies? 
Were there mi, against illegal 
oaths—against treason? Had not 
the attor ney-general power (and, 
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as he thought, illegal power) to 
prosecute blasphemous and seditious 
writings or doctrines ? and were not 
all these offences triable before of- 
ficers, and indeed he might say by 


juries, appointed by the crown? If 


there were conspiracies, the noble 
lord must have known of them long 
ago; yet there was no mention of 
them in the speech from the throne. 
By concealing these conspiracies so 
long the noble lord had made him- 
self a conspirator. As tothe clubs 
which had been so much talked of, 
he did not scruple, in the face of 
all that had been said, to acknow- 
ledge that he was a member of 
several of them. He was one of 
these traitors and conspirators.— 
But as he had taken no oath of al- 
legiance to the corruption of this 
honse—as he had not bound hime 
self to borough-mongers—as he 
owed allegiance to none but to the 
king, he had yet to learn the nature 
of his offence. The truth was, 
that all this conspiracy originated 
in the dread of reform. Much was 
said of the Spenceans—but it seem- 
ed that the noble lord was at the 
head of another society of a far 
more formidable nature, namely— 
the Expenceans.—For his own part, 
he was no secret conspirator. He 
belonged to the Hampden club and 
to the Union club, and he had no 
hesitvtion in avowing it. But the 
noble lord was an old offender. The 
conduct of the noble lord in Ire- 
land was not forgotten, and the 
same bloody track which he had 
followed there he wished to come 
on here. Was it not matter of his- 
tory, that at the time to which he 
alluded, Ireland had been filled 
with scenes of atrocity which it cur- 
dled the blood to think on—which 
could not be named by any man of 
common feeling without shudder- 
ing, though the noble lord could 
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allude to them as calmly as if he 
were taking a dish of tea? He there- 
fore warned the house not to allow 
the noble lord to lead them on in 
the same path. In this kingdom 
the noble lord dealt in retailing 
seats; in Ireland he had acted the 
part of a wholesale merchant, and 
had bought up the parliament 
wholesale; and then, when it had 
lost the affections of the people of 
Ireland, he persuaded it to commit 
suicide, and put an end to their ex- 
istence by their own hands. The 
report said, that “few, if any, of 
the higher orders’? were implicated 
in these proceedings. Who are 
those few? Why are they not 
named? ‘This sentence alone was 
sufficient to damnify the whole re- 
port. The committee, it was true, 
included some members from his 
side of the house; but then only 
such of them as were notorious 
alarmists. One of them was a no- 
ble lord, who said that he could not 
mention the subject of reform with- 
out his nerves trembling. As tothe 
proposal of gagging bills, it would 
be better to propose at once that to 
speak of reform in parliament was 
treason. 

Mr. William Elliott began by 
saying, that he hoped the import- 
ance of the subject would be a suf- 
heient apology for his saying «few 
words as tothe motives which guid- 
ed him in resolving upon a measure 
in which he should be sorry to see 
the house embarked without due 
deliberation. It was not his inten- 
tion to answer the speech of the ho- 
nourable baronet who spoke last. 
Declamations against the proposed 
measures, for the purpose of show- 
ing that they were not consistent 
with the constitution, would not ad- 
vance them one step in the question. 
Chese measures were not proposed 
4 speculative improvements on the 
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constitution, but as essentially ne- 
cessary toits safety. We might be 
in that situation which was not un- 
common in human affairs—obliged 
to choose between two evils—ob- 
liged to adopt what was not good 
in itself, but which was necessary 
to prevent worse. The point at is- 
sue was, whether a portion of the 
community were to be permitted to 
pervert some of the rights of the 
people to means of positive evil, to 
the disturbance of the public peace, 
to the highest crimes against the 
state; or whether we sbould not 
rather consent to the temporary sus- 
pension of the rights thus pervert- 
ed? The question was one of dan- 
ger. Although on the whole he 
concurred with his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Ponsonby), yet he be» 
lieved there was one point on whicly 
they differed, and on that point the 
question was as to the extent and 
magnitude of the danger. If an 
extensive plot had been discovered 
—with many men in arms—with 
leaders and all the preparations that 
could make such a plot most for- 
midable—that would not be a ques- 
tion for legislation, but for the 
field.—We should then be at the 
very crisis which we were now 
bound to prevent.—The danger 
was, that a systematic attempt had 
been made to corrupt, morally and 
politically, the lower classes of the 
people. Some persons seemed to 
treat the whole matter with con- 
tempt because only the lower classes 
were involved; but he would say 
that it must be considered that in 
them was lodged the whole physt- 
cal force, which, if a fit opportu- 
nity offered, would be employed 
against the state. Societies had 
been established—some openly a- 
vowing the design to overthrow all 
the existing establishments—to con- 
found all rank and property—while 
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others were working under the mask 
of reform, in its most extravagant 
shape He did not wish to be un- 
dersto od as speaking disrespectfully 
of the cause of reform in general. 
All these societies had the same 
ultimate object in view. They 
wished by all or any means to gain 
over the people to become their in- 
struments, and then they knew that 
the other branches of the state— 
the aristocracy and the crown— 
would be as dust in the balance. 
There was no limit which cou!d be 
set to the industry and assiduity 
with which these persons had_pro- 
pagated their doctrines. Libraries 
were collected, and the press em- 
ployed for the propagation of blas- 
phemy and sedition in every form, 
to propagate any doctrine which 
might work up and inflame the 
minds of the people. By such pro- 
ceedings the very foundations of 
society were at stake. But when 
it went so far that arms were 
provided—when enterprises of the 
utmost atrocity were not merely 
contemplated but undertaken — 
then, indeed, strong measures were 
necessary. As to that part of 
the proposal which went to give 
power against suspected persons, 
in his conscience, he did think that 
this was a power with which the 
safety of the country required that 
the government should be intrusted 
fora time. It was necessary for the 
protection of the people themselves 
—it Was necessary in order to save 
the state from the most dangerous 
machinations. As to what was 
said about libelling the people, 
whatever Visionary projectors might 
try to put into the heads of the mul- 
tude, he and those who thought 
with him, had the interests of the 
people deeply at heart. Did not 
history prove that a very small but 
active minority Was able to overe- 


turn any thing? Was there any 
man who could say, that if this 
spirit was not stopped—when so 
many manufacturers were idle— 
when there were so many discharg- 
ed sailors and soldiers—it would 
not grow to such a height, that the 
most absolute power would be re- 
quired to put it down?—A power 
little short of despotism would 
scarcely be sufficient, It was there- 
fore for the protection of the free- 
dom ‘of the country that he sup- 
ported this measure. As to what 
had been said by way of argumen- 
tum ad hominem, that when men 
were long in the habit of thinking 
in one way, their minds became 
prejudiced ; this was certainly true. 
But if the proposition was true on 
one side, it was so on the other. 
If his mind was in that parti- 
cular train of prejudice which saw 
danger where there was none, theirs 
was in another which saw no dan- 
ger—where the great majority 
of the house and of the country 
saw it. 

The honourable Mr. Lamb de- 
nied that the report was in reality 
what it was called, a libel on the 
people of England. It took the ut- 
most care to distinguish between 
the sound part of the people and 
the incendiaries; between those who 
endeavoured to delude them, and 
the more worthy part of them, who 
had not been misled or excited. 
The honourable baronet, in order 
to throw discredit on the report, 
and on those of this side of the 
house who concurred in its state- 
ments and inferences, had described 
him (Mr. Lamb) and his friends as 
notonous alarmists. ‘This giving 
of names was neither decent nor 
parliamentary, nor gentleman-like. 
—If this language was not con- 
sistent with the usage of parlia- 
ment, he would then say, that the ho- 
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nourable baronet’s expressions were 
not consistent with his usual good 
taste.—If he (Mr. Lamb) were to 
retort upon the honourable baronet, 
and call him, in return for notori- 
ous alarmist, 2 notorious jacobin, 
it would not be decent or parlia- 
mentary ; and yet there might be as 
much reason for this charge on the 
honourable baronet, as for that 
which he had brought forward 
against others.—The honourable 
baronet had alluded, not very pro- 

rly, to a noble friend of his (lord 
Milton) on a former debate, but he 
had entirely mistaken his meaning. 
He wou!d not attribute motives to 
any one; but without meaning any 
thing disrespectful to the honour- 
able baronet, he (Mr. Lamb) might 
say, that to censure as he (sir Fran- 
cis Burdett) had done, and to deal 
about general imputations and in. 
sinuations, required, in order to jus- 
tify it, a degree of talent, of wis- 
dom, and of purity, which, with all 
his wishes to think well of the ho- 
nourable baronet, he could never 

cognise him to possess,—With re- 
spect to the report he would say, 


that he firmly believed the truth of 


its facts and the justness of its in- 
ferences. It was founded on the 
best evidence that could be pro- 
cured; and, above all, was quali- 
fied by the evidence of circum- 
stances. ‘There appeared to the 
committee to be danger, and danger 
of the most alarming kind. ‘The 
danger arose from clubs determined 
to carry their objects by physical 
force. It was not the Spencean 
plan that appeared on paper, with 
all its absurdities about it; but it 
Was a general system of combina- 
tion cruelly oppressive in many 
cases, and highly detrimental to the 
interests of the country. Many 
had relied on the absurdity of the 
Spencean plan as destructive of its 
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danger; but he (Mr. Lamb) was 
afraid he conld not pay so high a 
compliment to the people in this or 
in any other country, as to suppose 
that the absurdity of a project, if 
the end seemed desirable, was a 
sufficient argument against any at- 
tempt to realize it. It was certainly 
wild and visionary, if viewed in all 
its parts; but its commencement in 
plunder might not be so objection- 
able to its adherents. It might be 
said of it, as was said of reform, 
that some would take steps and 
gain a beginning, some would go 
the length of Brentford, and others 
would pass onto Windsor. So the 
Spenceans would seize the property 
of the country, and wrest it from 
its present possessors, whatever 
might afterwards become of them 
or it, They reminded him of what 
Napoleon said when he was advised 
not to enter the palace of the Thuil- 
leries beiore his coronation as em- 
peror, “ I will enter it to-morrow,”’ 
said he, “and I shall not go out so 
easily as the last inhabitant.” 

Sir Francis Burdett explained.— 
He did not mean alarmists in a bad 
sense; but jacobin could not be 
used in a good one, as it yenerally 
passed for cut-throat. 

Lord Milton, in explanation of 
his meaning on a former debate, 
said that he used the expression 
about reform touching a chord that 
vibrated without his control, not 
for the purpose of declaring that 
he was alarmed at reform, but for 
stating that it was a subject on 
which he was almost disposed to 
speak long, and in delivering his 
sentiments on which he might be 
tedious to the house. 

Sir Samuel Romilly contended 
the laws were sufficiently strong, 
provided they were put Into execu- 
tion. He feared the utmost vigt- 


lance had not been employed by mi- 
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nisters; in fact, he had heard of 
no prosecutions upon the subjects 
complained of, though some were 
of no very recent date. 

The attorney-general said, that 
the government with reluctance in- 
troduced any measures of addi- 
tional severity. The noble lord was 
not mistaken in calculating the ef- 
fect of the existing laws, as his ho- 
nourable and learned friend (sir 
Samuel Romilly) had stated. If 
statutes could be evaded, it was ne- 
cessary to amend them. His ho- 
nourable and learned friend asked 
what the law officers of the crown 
had been doing ? They had looked 
long and anxiously at the subjects 
of the report’s complaints, but they 
could not reach them. The most 
blasphemous and seditious publica- 
tions, as they appeared every where, 
they were unable to restrain, from 
ther numbers.—The rule on which 
he acted was to prosecute as little 
as possible. Formerly a single pas- 
sage or article in a newspaper was 
all that those in his situation had to 
oe now he could not fol- 
owup the twentieth part of the pub- 
lications pointed out to his atten- 
tion. They were distributed by chil- 
dren; and if any interruption was 
given them, there was the loudest 
clamour against the invasion of the 
liberty of the subject. He could 
tell the nouse, however, that some 
of these publications had been un- 
der consideration, and the delin- 
quents would be sent before a jury 
ot their countrymen. He would 
rather, however, err on the side of 
lenity, than appear to run down the 
lrberty of the subject by numerous 
prosecutions, 

The solicitor-general observed, 
that the report was not confined to 
the proceedings of one description 
of societies, but described an evil 
resulting from a combination of 
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causes for which the law at present 
furnished no adequate provision, 
There was undoubtedly a law for 
the punishment of riots, but there 
was none at present to prevent 
them. He knew of no provision 
made by any statute that could be 
applied to these societies, which 
acted independently of each other, 
though upon principles common to 
all, and assuming even the same de- 
nomination. Had his honourable 
and learned friend (sir Samuel 
Romilly) looked into the 39th of 
the king, cap. 79, with his usual ac- 
curacy, he must have seen, that 
those associations to which he had 
referred were not within its mean- 
ing ; and his own opinion was, that 
they had been organized for the 
purpose of evading it. ‘The object 
of the act was certainly to prevent 
unlawful confederacies : but it did 
not extend to societies which com- 
municated with each other by dele- 
gates at public meetings ; and, per- 
haps, this was an omission in that 
act. 

Mr. Brougham protested against 
the concessions demanded by mini- 
sters, who this day called upon par- 
liament to pay down the constitus 
tion by instalments—this night the 
suspension of the habeas corpus 
bill, to-morrow the gagging bill, 
and the next, the whole residue of 
our once venerated laws and con- 
stitution in remainder. There were 
many circumstances proving that 
the committee, in recommending 
new laws to meet existing circum- 
stances, were disgracefully ignorant 
of those now in force; and nothing 
evinced it more fully, than that the 
noble lord who brought down the 
budget of new laws, proposed mea- 
sures which were an unnecessary 
exercise of legislation. The noble 
lord had launched out, not in 
charges, but in something worse 
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than charges—namely, insinuations 
against certain persons, not except- 
ing even members of that house, as 
giving countenance to the lower 
classes of reformers out of doors, in 
wild and exaggerated doctrines. 
He had said that members of that 
house, in the discharge of their pub- 
lic duty, had induced the lower 
classes of society to embrace dan- 
gerous principles, and they became 
responsible to God and man for the 
consequences resulting from them. 
But how should a member of par- 
liament, in the honest discharge of 
his duty, be deemed responsible for 
the performance of actions which 
he had never contemplated, by per- 
sons of whose existence he had 
never been aware? He observed, 
that the whole system now pro- 
posed by ministers seemed intended 
for the purpose of dividing the 
members on the side of the house 
with himself, or diverting the at- 
tention of the people from their 
grievances; but he trusted that 
they would experience a signal 
failure in both, and particularly in 
their hopes of dividing the opposi- 
tion. Before sitting down, he beg- 
ged leave to say a few words about 
the unhappy persons now commit- 
ted, If these bills passed, probably 
they would never have a trial; but 
if they chanced to obtain one, he 
hoped nothing that took place in 
that house would influence any per- 
son in thei opinion of those indivi- 
duals, whether acting either as 
judge, jury, or spectator. The sum 
and substance of his opinion on the 
measure was, that no new laws 
Were necessary, save perhaps in a 
few matters of very little import- 
ance, such as submitting club and 
lecture rooms to more immediate 
nine With this protest against 
"€ measure, in limine, the bill 
might be brought in; but the house, 
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in admitting it, were by no means 
pledged to support it in future. 

Lord Cochrane made a few re. 
marks against so violent an en. 
croachment upon the constitution, 
He proceeded to state, that no re- 
source would ultimately be left to 
the people but that of withholding 
their money from the tax-gatherer, 
when he was interrupted by a ge- 
neral cry of Order, and an appeal 
to the chair. 

The speaker declared, that the 
language of the noble lord was no- 
thing less than to encourage resist- 
ance to the laws. 

Lord Cochrane said, nothing was 
further from his mind than the idea 
of active resistance; but he con- 
ceived he was justified in alluding 
to a passive resistance in withhold. 
ing supplies which enabled the 
crown to subvert the liberties of the 
people. 

Mr.Canning did not intend de- 
taining the house long from that 
vote, on which to-night it appeared 
there was little practical difference 
of opinion ; and he thought new 
arguments were little wanted in aid 
of a cause which was already com- 
pletely triumphant. There were, 
however, some points in the speech 
of an honourable and learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Brougham) on which 
he wished to offer a few observa- 
tions. He had often remarked, that 
those who were most incredulous 
themselves, were the persons who 
drew most largely on the credulity 
of others; but never in his life had 
he seen this so strongly exemplified 
as in the course of the present de- 
bate, when the honourable and 
learned gentleman, doubting all 
that had been reported to the house 
by the committee, which compre- 
hended some of his own friends, 
who were unanimous in giving it 
their sanction, called upon the house 
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not to believe the extravagant fic- 
tion ; that what they had heard was 
but a plot invented by ministers to 
defeat the combined efforts of the 
phalanx opposed to them, to inves- 
tigate their conduct, and drive them 
from their seats. What could be 
more preposterous than such an 
idea? Those who could receive it 
must first believe that ministers had 
drawn up a set of extravagant prin- 
ciples to be circulated among the 

ple, and afterwards sought out 
individuals frantic enough to adopt 
them, and to attempt to carry them 
into effect by physical strength. All 
this must be assumed; and then it 
must be supposed the several parts 
of this plot were so securely ar- 
ranged, that ministers were not 
afraid of submitting them to a com- 
mittee of that house; and, having 
done this, had succeeded in bring- 
ingover the whole of the committee, 
consisting of gentlemen in the habit 
of oppostng them, as well as those 
who usually actec with them, to 
give this plot their undivided sup- 
sort. OF all he had ever heard, the 
water on which the house had 
been called upon to discredit what 
had been propounded to them, and 
which was supported by evidence, 
and to believe what had been thus 
suggested to them, and which had 
no foundation in fact, was the most 
extravagant. But it had been said, 
it wae very extraordinary that it 
should appear from the report of the 
committee that government had 
information of some of the proceed- 
ings which were the subject of it in 
the month of November, and yet, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, 
advised the prince regent to pro- 
rogue the parhament ; What was 
there extraordinary in this? Though 
certam circums:ances connected 
with the subject of the report had 
come to the knowledge of ministers 
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inthe monthof November, yet did it 
appear that at that periodthey wore 
that aspect which, on further ip. 
quiry, it was found they had as. 
sumed? Did it appear, if their cha. 
racter was what it had subsequently 
proved, that government were in- 
formed of it? Did it appear on the 
face of the report, that up to the 
first, or even up to the second 
meeting at Spafields, ministers had 
reason to believe those who ap- 
peared at them might be as igno- 
rant of any serious design to at- 
tempt an insurrection, as that un- 
happy man had been whose peti- 
tion had this day been laid on their 
table (Mr. Hunt), and who, in the 
innocence and vanity of his heart, it 
should seem, mounted the tempo- 
rary rostrum prepared for him, and 
only intending to make a splash, had 
been unconsciously forwarding the 
views of those who had no object 
but rebellion? The members of 
the government, like every other 
individual in the nation, could not 
but know that a very strong feeling 
had been excited : they knew that 
in atime of great public distress 
the people were likely to be ope- 
rated on by designing men, if not to 
the danger of the state, at least ina 
way likely to lead to much practical 
mischief, and their own undoing. 
They knew these things; but pos- 
sessed of such knowledge, was it 
their duty to call all the resident 
gentry of the country from their 
homes at such a time, where it 
might reasonably be hoped their 
presence would have tended most 
effectually to check seditious prac- 
tices? Far from thinking this would 
have been proper at that period, had 
they then actually been assembled 
in London, he should have thought 
their dispersion and their return to 
their several counties would have 
been a measure of infinite wisdom. 

Ministers 
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Ministers had held it to be their 
duty to give the subject the fullest 
consideration before they deter- 
mined to bring it in any shape be- 
fore parliament, and he Was sur- 
prised at the objections which had 
been urged that night against the 
course they had thought it their duty 
to pursue. Did it not seem from 
their general conduct, that there had 
been something like reluctance on 
their part to come to parliament for 
extraordinary powers? When it was 
seen that bad men were labouring 
to graft on distress sedition, to sti- 
mulate want to rebellion, and to 
make public calamity subservient 
to the views of those whose pro- 
ceedings, though likely to end in 
their own destruction, might be dan- 
gerous to the state; they had then 
come to parliament for extraordi- 
nary powers; but was it wrong in 
them to wait, in the first instance, a 
reasonable time, till other means 
for averting the evil had been tried, 
and found insufficient? ‘The ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 
had objected to the proposition 
now before them being submitted 
to their consideration, till it had 
been decided by the house that the 
laws already in force were not equal 
to the circumstances of the times. 
This question, he thought, ought 
to have been first disposed of; but 
he (Mr. Canning) would assert, 
that, practically, the house must be 
brought to decide on that question 
that night. If the house were of 
Opinion that the present laws were 
sufficient, of course they would re- 
ject the present motion, and declare 
new ones to be unnecessary, The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
had admitted the danger to be press- 
ing, but he was very angry with the 
report for not defining the extent of 
the danger. But he(Mr. Brougham) 
bad fallen into a similar error. He 
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had committed the fault of which 
he accused others; for, admitting 
the danger to be great, he (Mr. 
Canning ) had in vain watched the 
course of the learned gentleman’s 
speech, to hear him attempt to set 
limits to its magnitude. He had 
done nothing of the kind; nor had 
he said any thing in fact on this 
point, that could separate his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) opinions from those 
of his friends in the committee. The 
danger to be apprehended, was that 
which might follow successful ef- 
forts to subvert the morality, the 
religion, and the loyalty of the 
people; and by a combination of the 
opposites of these, to accomplish 
designs abhorrent to the laws of 
oe ya man ; designs, which not 
only went to subvert the constitu- 
tion of England, but to overthrow 
the whole frame of society. But 
these projects were said to be vi- 
sionary, and the learned gentleman 
thought they had never been of im- 
portance till they were brought into 
notice by persecution. Persecution! 
Did this character belong to the 
proceedings instituted against those 
who had set out on their career in 
opposition to all law ?-—But it was 
true that the schemes of these per- 
sons were visionary ; and he would 
admit that they had Jain by for 
twenty years without being Sac 
to produce mischief. It was not 
so much to these doctrines that he 
objected ; but when their votaries 
went forth armed, to exert physical 
strength, not to accomplish their 
avowed plan—(that was impracti- 
cable), but to attack the existing 
system; and when their views were 
such, that having gained their first 
stage they were indifferent about 
what might follow, so the present 
order of things was changed, he 
was of opinion there was some 
danger. He did not impute to the 
Spenceans 
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Spenceans that they really wished 
to divide the land; no, but he did 
impute to them that they wished to 
take it. Did he for a moment 
imagine that they would carry into 


effect their scheme for an agrarian 


division of property? No; but he 
sincerely believed (and all history 
taught him that the opinion was 
not ill founded) that they would 
labour hard to accomplish the spo- 
liation of its present possessors. 
They all knew that in Rome this 
scheme had often been brought 
forward, and had always found 


partisans. But on the subject of 


yarliamentary reform, there could 
- no doubt as to the dangerous 
designs of certain persons in the 
country. These were not only op- 
posed by ministers, but the honour- 
able gentlem: in’s friends, and the ho- 
nourable gentleman himself, were 
with them on this point. The 
learned gentleman himself had said, 
that if some of the plans brought 
forward out of doors were carned 
into effect, they must lead to ruin 
and confusion. Was there nothing 
alarming in these? he would ask— 
was there nothing alarming in 
plans, which gentlemen so friendly 
to the liberties of the people as the 
gentlemen opposite were, thought 
would be as ruinous, if reduced to 
practice, as they were absurd in 
theory? It was to check evils so 
alarming, and in mercy to those 
who were engaged in those designs 
to which he had alluded, that the 
measures now called for were re- 
quired, in the hope that they would 
avert the necessity of h: ving re- 
course to the last extremity of pu- 
nishment. It was said that the 
numbers concerned in the late dis- 
turbances were not so great as to 
justify serious alarm; but he held 
the measures now under considera- 
tion to be necessary, to check the 
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mischief in time, and to protect the 
many against the few, who failed 
not to make up in violence what 
they wanted in numbers. Had not 
the history of the last five-and. 
twenty years sufficiently proved, 
that the disaffected were not to be 
Overlooked because their number 
was not great? Could it so soon 
be forgotten, how often the world 
had seen such sanguinary minori- 
ties riding in blood over the necks of 
their prostrate countrymen? Ought 
they to act as if they had not wit 
nessed the scenes of the French 
revolution, in which the few were 
séen triumphant over the many, 
and in which the absurd and incre- 
dible theories of desperate men had 
been reduced to bloody practice? 
Who believed, when atheism was 
professed in France, and when it 
was declared by the national as- 
sembly, that the persuasion that 
“« death was nothing more than an 
eternal sleep,”? was the only ra- 
tional creed for man—who believed 
that such impious absurdity could 
flourish? Who would not have held 
up his hands at the folly which ex- 
pected that professors of such opi- 
nions could make proselytes? But 
ought they to do this now, when 
they had seen what had followed 
—that proselytes had been made— 
that a great nation, robbed of its re- 
ligion and its morality, had been 
robbed of the arms which might 
have saved her from anarchy ? The 
sovereignty of the people had been 
asserted; and in their name it was 
known that France had seen the 
whole of the upper orders swept 
from the face of the earth; that 
earth deluged with the best blood 
of the people; and those crimes 
followed by a long train of horrors, 
which had ended in a tremendous, 
but comparatively salutary despo- 
tism, In what had fallen from “ 
nobie 
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noble lord on the subject of those 
concerned in the late disturbances 
having looked up for support to 
those who it might have been expect- 
ed, from their rank in life, would 
not lend themselves to their designs, 
his noble friend had not meant to 
blame, but to caution those who 
might be thus applied to, lest, in- 
tending but to countenance the os- 
tensible objects of particular meet- 
ings, they should be made the means 
of forwarding projects which could 
not be avowed, and raise a phan- 
tom of hope by which the disaf- 
fected might more easily cheat their 
deluded followers. But it was satd, 
Who would take the lead in such 
cases after what had occurred? He 
thought this question had already 
been well answered. He did not 
know that any man would come 
forward to place himself at the 
head of a band of conspirators, 
but circumstances frequently made 
men—It was not probable that 
Robespierre had from infancy con- 
templated the bad dignity which 
he had attained in his mature years. 
Men were formed according to the 
sphere in which they moved, from 
the habits and principles of those 
with whom they associated. Re- 
spect for religion was subdued when 
once the name of God was erased 
from the human heart: a heart so 
void was easily taught to hate its 
fellow-creatures. ‘This borne in 
mind, let any man read but a tenth 
part of the publications now circu- 
lating in all parts of the country 
with a devilish zeal, and say, if 
there were not danger from publica- 
tions intentionally directed against 
religion, to effect the destruction of 
that creed which was the best guard 
of all human virtue—the best con- 
lation for human misery. These 
publications met the eye in all 
quarters, wherever distress was to 
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be inflamed. Where politics were 
discussed, the business of the state 
being disposed of, insults to religion 
succeeded, as if to show that the 
relaxation of religion was infidelity. 
Under such circumstances, was it 
too much that government should 
ask to be armed with extraordinary 
powers? We had, in former times, 
differences enough in this country, 
but those of our time were very 
different from those of other days. 
In the civil wars, principle was op- 
posed to principle ; democracy was 
opposed to aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy triumphed. Negation was 
not till now opposed to principle, 
and the work of destruction com- 
menced for the sake of destroying. 
Independence was opposed toepisco- 
pacy, and independence triumphed, 
but negation was not opposed to 
God, It was left for reformers of 
modern date to strip the mind of all 
reverence for the Deity, in order to 
prepare the man to become a re- 
morseless assassin. ‘The same sense 
of duty which now caused ministers 
to apply for these bills, would. 
cause them to come to parliament 
for still greater powers if these be- 
came necessary ; but what they had 
asked they were satisfied would 
prove sufficient. Two of the four 
were approved by the honourable 
gentleman. The third he did not 
wholly object to, though he reserved 
to himself the right of criticizing it 
in its passage through the house. It 
was only che fourth that met with 
his unqualified disapprobation. The 
committee having declared that the 
ordinary powers given to ministers 
by the constitution were not .sufhi- 
cient, they had performed their duty 
by coming to parliament for new 
laws. They asked them not asa 
boon ; but urged by duty, they were 
willing to receive them to protect 
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the designing few. It was the joint 
duty of ministers and of parliament 
to preserve the constitution. Mi- 
nisters had done all that it was for 
them to do: the constitution was 
now in the hands of the house, and 
it wasfor them to say whether or not 
it should be preserved—whether its 
internal beauty and external gran- 
deur should be sacrificed or saved. 

Lord Althorpe said, he should 
not oppose the introduction of the 
present measure, but should reserve 
the objections he had to make to 
some future stage of it. 

The house then divided on the 
first motion—* That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for preventing se- 
ditious meetings.” 

For the motion - - - 190 
Againstit - - - - - It 
Majority for bringing in the 

erst bill - - += + + =< 176 

Lord Castlereagh brought in the 

bill for the more effectual prevention 
of seditious assemblies. The bill was 
read a first, and ordered to be read 
a second time. 
. The bills for rendering more pe- 
nal the attempts to seduce the sol- 
diers and sailors of his majesty’s 
army and navy ; and for extending 
the provisions of an act for the pro- 
tection of his majesty’s person to the 
prince regent, were brought in, and 
were severally read a first, and or- 
dered to be read a second time, and 
to be printed, 

House of commons, February 26. 
—Lord Castlereagh having moved 
the first reading of the habeas cor- 
pus suspension bill; Mr. Bennett 
expressed hts surprise that the noble 
lord should not have adduced a 
syllable in support of a bill, which 
was to take from the people, not a 
trial by jury only, but all trial. It 
should be remembered that in the 
tace of a report made in 1794, and 
another in 1812, both by secret com- 


mittces, the persons accused by them 
were, when tried, acquitted, and the 
testimony of nine-tenths of the wit. 
nesses proved to be false. He su. 
spected that the present report was 
founded on similar evidence. The 
idea of a handful of armed rioters 
taking the barracks by surprise— 
also the Tower and the bridges, was 
too ridiculous to dwell upon. And 
who were these conspirators ? what 
were their means? Six men in a 
waggon, with a stocking full of 
ammunition! He dared any mem. 
ber of the committee to say that 
there was one nobleman, one gentle. 
man implicated, or even any of the 
middle classes of society. 

The lord advocate of Scotland 
said, he had given evidence before 
the committee. Early in January 
he learnt that secret meetings had 
been held in Glasgow ; that a con- 
spiracy was organized there; and 
that the members were bound by a 
secret oath. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, if the pre- 
sent motion passed, he should pro- 
pose in the committee some clause 
against the torture of prisoners who 
might be the victims of this mea- 
sure ; so that, if their personal li- 
berty was to be restrained, they 
should endure nothing more. It 
might be said, that it was sought to 
suspend the act but for ashort time; 
but no man who appreciated the 
value of liberty, or knew the horrors 
of a dungeon, could consider any 
time short that was passed in a 
prison. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply, said, 
the honourable baronet’s speech was 
not made to convince the house, 
but was addressed to persons in an- 
other place.— Being called to order, 
the speaker said that all speeches 
made within those walls must be 
considered as delivered only to the 
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Messrs. F. Lewis, Wynne, Wrot- 
tesley, and Courtenay, spoke in fa- 
your of the bill; lords Russell, Al- 
thorp, and Rancliffe, with sir S. 
Romilly and Mr.Ponsonby, against 
it, The second reading was ulti- 
mately carried by 273 to 98—Ma- 
jority 175. 

Feb. 27.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer moved, that the house do 
go into a committee on the habeas 
corpus suspension bill. Messrs. Cur- 
wen and Marryat spoke against it, 
and Messrs. Grenfell and Lockhart 
in its defence. The house then re- 
solved itself into a committee. ‘The 
blanks were filled up, and the report 
was brought up. 

Feb. 28.—Sir James Shaw pre- 
sented a petition from the common 
council of London against the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus, which 
sir James considered asunnecessary. 

Mr. Brougham presented a pe- 
tition trom Liverpool on the same 
subject. 

On the third reading of the habe- 
as corpus suspension bill, Messrs. 
Bankes, W. Quin, Protheroe, 
Lambe, the lord advocate, the at- 
torney general, and sir Arthur Pi- 
gott, spoke in favour of the bill: 
Messrs. M. A. ‘Taylor, Lyttleton, 
W. Smith, Tierney, sir S. Romilly, 
and lord G. Cavendisa, spoke 
against it, The third reading was 
then carried, on a division, by 265 
to 103; majority 162. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved a clause 
which went to limit the duration of 
the bill to the 20th May, which was 
negatived by 239 to 97. 

House of lords, March $.—Lord 
Holland wished to be informed by 
the noble and learned lord ( Eldon) 
on the woolsack, whether an indi- 
vidual, unfortunately detained in 
‘ny prison by order of government, 
under the power given by the ha- 


= corpus suspension bill, would 
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have the means allowed him of pe- 
titioning parliament; or, if that 
should be thought to involve too 
much publicity, at least of petition- 
ing the sovereign. He was the 
more desirous of being informed 
upon this point, because knowing 
the kind of regulation that was en- 
forced in some prisons, it was of 
essential importance that an indi- 
vidual, placed in the situation he 
alluded to, should not be debarred 
from the free exercise of the right 
of making an application to the pos 
vernment respecting the circum- 
stances of his case. 

The lord chancellor said, that 
every individual arrested on suspi- 
cion of treason, by order of govern- 
ment, and detained under the pro- 
visionsof this bill, had in his favour 
the presumption of law, which al- 
ways supposed every person under 
accusation to be tmnocent, until 

roved to be guilty; and as far as 
fre could answer a general question, 
every individual in that situation 
had the right of petitioning either 
the sovereign or the parliament; a 
right which the gaoler, in whose 
custody he was, had no right to de- 
prive him of. He must observe, at 
the same time, that this privilege 
would not be allowed to be asserted 
as a mere colourable pretext witha 
view to other objects. 

In the commons, the same day, 
some discussion took place on the 
second reading of the seditious as- 
sembly bill. ‘The solicitor-general 
said that meetings called by lords 
lieutenants, justices of the peace, 
or the mayor, aldermen, or other 
officers of a corporation, or divi- 
sion of a corporation, would not be 
affected by this bill. Another open- 
ing to petitioning was left; for on 
a requisition being signed by seven 
resident householders, a meeting 
might at any time or place be con- 
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vened ; but the justices who attend- 
ed at such meeting would be au- 
thorized to declare it an unlawful 
assemb}y, if it proceeded to discuss 
any subject tending to alter matters 
of state, without the authority of 
king and parliament. Another re- 
gulation was, that any person pro- 
pounding matters of that sort, or 
propounding any seditious matter, 
might be taken up for so oe 
All those regulations were precisely 
similar to what had been introduced 
into the bill of 1797. The first ob- 
ect of the measure, therefore, was 
to prevent any meetings or assem- 
blies of above fifty persons, except 
such meetings of corporate bodies, 
&c. as he had already mentioned, 
and except such as were called to- 
gether upon a notice signed by se- 
ven householders. In the com- 
mittee, however, it was his imten- 
tion LO propose a clause to prevent 
those meetings, so convened by 
seven househoulders, from being 
adjourned, and to prevent their 
being held at any other time or 
place than should be at first speci- 
fied, by way of adjournment. A 
second object of the bill would be 
to prevent the existence of debating 
societies, lecture-rooms, reading- 
rooms, &c. for admission to which 
money was received, He should 
further observe, that the 39th of the 
king had for its object to suppress 
by name certain societies, whose 
existence was regarded as prejudi- 
cial and detrimental to the stute ; 
it also declared other societies to be 
unlawful which were constituted in 
a particular way, such as imposing 
oaths, engagements, tests, declara- 
tons, &c, or having branches, di- 
visions, employing delegates, &c. 
Another object of the bill would be 
to suppress a particular society or 
socteties, calling themselves Spen- 
ceans, or Spencean philanthropists, 





If ever there was a socicty, the doc- 
trines of which were utterly subver. 
sive of every well-regulated state, 
subversive of all property, order, and 
good government, it was that so. 
ciety. At the present moment 
there was an immense number of 
persons who belonged to it; and 
therefore, without inquiring whe. 
ther it employed delegates or not, 
it was condemned by the very doc- 
trines which it promulgated, and 
was rendered as unlawtul as any 
corresponding society that ever ex- 
isted. With respect to the using of 
delegates or missionaries, he was 
aware that many societies of the 
most exemplary kind did so: he 
believed the Quakers had persons 
who visited their different commu. 
nities in that character, though un- 
der a different appellation, and 
therefore it would be a provision in 
the act, to except from its opera- 
tion all societies constituted for cha- 
ritable or religious purposes. ‘The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
then concluded by moving the se- 
cond reading of the bill. 

Messrs. Bennett and Calvert, sir 
I. Burdett and lord Cochrane, were 
decidedly averse to the bill. 

Mr. Baring remarked that the re- 
port said much of the prevalence of 
blasphemous doctrines. He be- 
lieved the reverse was the case— 
that religious feelings existed very 
generally amongst the great body 
of the people—that with some it 
might be considered a period of en- 
thusiasm, from a desire to dive into 
unfathomable mysteries, but that 
at all events there was no disposi- 
tion to throw contempt on the ve- 
nerable precepts of religion. 

House of lords, March 4.—The 
royal assent was notified by com- 
mission to the habeas corpus sus- 
pension bill. 

House of commons, March 7.— 


Mr. 
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Mr. Calcraft was nominated to the 


finance committee, in the room of 


Mr. Tierney, who was tndisposed. 
Mr. Calecratt then presented peti- 
tions from the parishes of Langton 
and Swanage, in Dorsetshire, com- 


plaining of the poor-rates. One of 


these parishes had only 576 inha- 
bitants, and 419 of them were re- 
ceiving parish relief. ‘The rates 
amounted to 18 or 19 shillings in 
the pound. The other petition 
was from a parish which contamed 
1300 inhabitants, not one in seven 
of whom were independent of parish 
aid. Here those rateable to the poor 
paid a guinea in the pound, In one 
of these parishes every farmer had 
given notice to quit,and in the other 
several, so that the rate next year 
would fall heavier on those who re- 
mained, Private charity (particu- 
larly a liberal donation from lord 
Eldon) had for a short time ameli- 
orated the evil ; but the subscription 
which had been raised, would be exe 
hausted the 22d of this month. He 
should move that these petitions be 
referred to the committee on the 
poor laws; at the same time he 
must revret that there was no equa- 
lization of these burthens over all 
classes of property. The fund- 
holder should be made liable to the 
assessments which affected those léss 
able to pay them. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he wished 
to make only one observation on 
this subject, The house and the 
country ought always to keep in 
view, that a great proportion of the 
wages of labour of the country were 
paid out of the poor’s rates. The 
farmers froma system, the bad ef- 
fects of which had been already too 
much felt, had been long in the ha- 
bir, in many parts of the country, 
of paying a great proportion of the 
Wages of farming labour in the 
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shape of poor’s rates. This ac- 
counted, in a great measure, for the 
rapid rise in the amount of the poor’s 
rates from 14 to upwards of seven 
millions, He was convinced that 
in cases where 19s. or 20s. in the 
pound were paid for poor’s rates, 
l5s. of that would be found to be 
wages paid in the shape of poor’s 
rates. ‘The country could not in 
any other sense have supported such 
a load of taxes. 

Mr. Curwen observed, that with 
respect to the fund-holders, it was 
indeed true that a great part of the 
property of the country, for want of 
means at coming at it, had hitherto 
escaped from bearing its share. ‘The 
more he contemplated the subject, 
the more he was convinced that the 
house ought, before they separated, 
totake some measures for subjecting 
the fund-holders to their share of 
the burdens of the poor’s rates, 
without which it would be found 
impossible to continue to relieve 
the distresses of the country, 

Sir C. Burrell said, he was con- 
vinced that when the fund-holder 


‘was trenched upon, and through 


him honour and public faith were 
violated, the present distress would 
be increased tenfold. He augured 
much from the present state of the 
funds, which held out a reasonable 
expectation that the monied interest 
would assist the landholders by way 
of mortgage, which could not be 
hoped for when the funds afforded 
5 per cent. on money invest d. He 
was convinced that any interference 
with the fund-holder would there- 
fore be un injury to the land-holder 
also. He was surprised that the 
member for Carlisle (Mr.Curwen), 
who was remarkable for sound 
sense, should have joined in so wild 
a theory as the proposal for break- 
ing faith with, the creditor. He 

‘2 thought 
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thought it would be most desirable 
to increase the circulating medium, 
which would give a facility to the 
employment of the lab: uring cl SSCS 
throughout the kingdo m, and do 
more to restore marr ity than 
any remedies which had deen pro- 
ysed, 

Mr. Lockhart cand, he was an- 
xious to correct an erroneous idea 
which a noble lord (Cochrane) had 
either expressed or implied, namely, 
that it was in contemplation, by 
way of reform in the poc>’s laws, 
to propose to refuse relief to able- 
bodied men who were without em- 
ployment. No snch idea was en- 
tertained, he believed, by any mem- 
ber of the house, and certainly not 
by any member of the committee on 
the poor laws: the idea entertamed 
by the committee, was to encourage 
industry, but by no means to refuse 
relief when industry was found un- 
availing. He agreed in what had 
been said by the ne ble lord (Castle- 
reagh ), us to the bad effects of mix- 
ing up pod r’s rates with the wages 
of labour, but he denied that this 
system had been voluntary on the 
part of the landlords. 

Mr. Brougham protested as well 
sal of the noble 
lord (C ochrane )_as that of the ho- 
noura! le by irunet, who h id pro- 
fessed so ante abborrence ol 
noble lord’s proposition. The dif- 
ference be tween the noble lord’s 
project for reducing the interest of 
the debr, aa the honourable ba. 
ronet'’s proposal tor increasing the 
quantity of the circul — medium, 
was only the diilerence between two 
modes of bankrupt cy, OT, as had 
been well expresses i rm a celebran d 
writer on these si lyec ts, the diife- 
rence between secret fraud and 
open violence. The di stresses in 
the manufacturing districts were 
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under-rated ; for the average rate 
of wages was not more than $s. 

The petitions were brought up 
and read. 

March 12,—In a committee of 
ways and means, the chancellor of 
the exchequer proposed a vote of 
18 millions of exchequer bills for 
the service of L8i7. The chancellor 
intimated that i was bis mtention 
to pay off the untunded debt of Tre- 
land by exchequer bills ratsed 
this country, the interest of which 
would be only four per cent. while 
in Ireland it was five per cent— 
Agreed to. 

Marchi.-—-Mr Brougham, after 
a long and eloquent speech on 
the state of the manufactures and 
commerce of the country, moved, 
“ist, That the manufactures ot ’ 
the country are in a state of un- 
exampled difficulty, that demanded 
the most serious attention of the 
house. — Yd, That that difiiculty 
is materially increased by the sy- 
stem of restrictive policy, pursued 
with respect to foreign powers, 
which ought to be rescinded.—! id, 
That it is further increased by the 
severe taxation under which the 
country suffers, and which ought 
to be removed by every possible 
means.——4-th, hat the system of 
foreign policy pursued by the Bri- 
tish government has not been such 
as to obtain for this country those 
advantages with respect to trade 
and m: nufa: ‘tures, to which the just 
influence of Great Britain fairly 
entitled her.’ The first resolution 
having been put from the chair, 

The honourable F. Robinson saw 
re at no possible e good could re ‘sult 
from the ad option of this motion: 
he would beg leave to move, 4 
an amendment, that the house 
should pass to the other orders of 
the day. 


After 
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After the question upon the 
amendment had been put from the 
chair, Mr. Brougham begged to ex- 
plain, that in what he had said of 
the watch trade and unemployed 
tailors, he meant merely to advert 
to them as developing some of the 
general symptoms of prevailing di- 
stress. 

Mr. C. Grant thought that the 
object of the motion was to crimi- 
nate his majesty’s ministers on their 
foreign policy. On this ground he 
would oppose it. 

Lord Castlereagh satd he was 
willing to go along with the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman in 
admitting the existence of a great 
degree of distress; but the latter 
part of his speech was rather di- 
rected to wound the government 
than to point out the mode of re- 
lieving the people. 

After an able reply from Mr. 
Brougham, the house divided. For 
Mr, Brougham’s motion 63, against 
itll8; majority 55. 

March 17.—In a committee of 
the whole house on the East India 
trade act, Mr. Robinson submitted 
a resolution that the privilege of 
trading to the East Indies should be 
communicated to Malta and Gib- 
raltar :—the resolution was read a 
second time. 

_ Mr. R. Ward stated that the or- 
diary and extraordinaries of the 
ordnance estimates were in the are 
gregate 749,000/, ‘The charge for 
the ordinary service was this year 
538,0007. which waslessthan the for- 
mer estimate by thesum of 135,000/. 
Che extraordinaries amounted to 
211,0002. leaving a reduction under 
this head of expense of 104,000/, 
He concluded by moving for a 
sum of 218,000/. tor the service of 


~e ordnance till the 30c:h of June 
$17. 
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Houce of lords, March 18.——Lord 
Holland moved for papers connect- 
ed with the treatment of Napoleon 
Buonaparte at St. Helena. Huma. 
nity alone, observed his lordship, 
might justify such a motion; but 
the chief, if not the only motive for 
bringing the subject before their 
lordships, was a regard to the cha- 
racter of the country, of parliament, 
and of the crown. ‘The heads of 
complaint made by his lordship 
were, Ist, that the liberty allowed to 
Buonaparte of riding and walking 
to several parts of the island had of 
ate undergone considerable restric. 
tion, 2d, Chat he was not permitted 
to receive such books, journals, 
newspapers, and public prints, nor 
to subscribe for such publications 
as he thought proper. Sd, That 
Buonaparte had been refused per 
mission to send a sealed letter to 
the prince regent, 4th, That the 
expense of Buonaparte’s establish- 
ment had been curtailed from 
20,000/. to 8O00GZ, : and he had been 
told that this country could afford 
no more, therefore he must tind the 

other 12,000/. himself. His lord- 
ship then observed, that tf an extra- 
ordinary expense was necessary, it 
should be kept in view, that it was 
owing to the place where Buona- 
parte was confined ; and it was un- 
worthy of a great country, first to 
say, © IT will place you in a situa. 
tion where a great expense is neces- 
sary ;” and then to come like a beg- 
gar and say, “ You yourself must 
be at the greater part of that ex- 
pense.” ‘lhe noble lord concluded 
by declaring, that documentary evi- 
dence would be the best confutation 
of the reports thar had been spread, 
and therefore he should not satisfy 
his own mind without moving for, 
Ist, Copies of all the instructions to 
the governor or governors of St. 

FS Helena, 
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Helena, as to the personal treat- 
ment of Napoleon Buonaparte. 2d, 
Extracts of all such parts of the 
correspondence as had passed be- 
tween Napoleon Buonaparte and 
the secretary of state, relative to the 
expenses of Buonaparte’s establish- 
ment. 3d, Copies of such letters or 
applications of Buonaparte to the 
governor or governors of St. He- 
lena, with the answers of the go- 
vernor, as had been received by the 
secretary of state. 4th, Copies of 
all such dispatches as had been 
transmitted to the secretary of state 
relative to the intercourse claimed 
by Napoleon Buonaparte to be al. 
lowed between his place of residence 
and other parts of the island, with 
wny remarks by Napoleon on that 
subject. Sth, Copies of any dis- 
patches to the secretary of state 
relative to applications by Napo- 
leon Buonaparte to the prince re- 
grent, 

Earl Bathurst contended at great 
length, that the restrictions impo- 

‘d on Buonaparte by Sir Hudson 
Lowe were justified by the instruc. 
tions which he h id rec ived irom 
ministers, and which were absolute- 
ly necessary to ensure his detention. 
tle was, h werer, still allowed 
about ten miles of aring ground. 
His orders for books to the amount 
of 1500). had been executed ; but 

me of them bang on military 
subjects, and very scarce, could not 
be procured either in England or 
France. It had been thoug 
per to withhold newspapers f 
him, because attempts had been 
correspond with him 
All letters 
sent by him or his ttendants were 
previously read, not by subaltern 
officers, but by Sir Hudson Lowe 
himself, Government intended that 
his allowance should be 12,0004, 
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vearly,——Seeing no ground for the 
motion, he should oppose it, 

The marquis of Buckingham and 
earl Darnley thought the statement 
cf lord bathurst satisfactory. —The 

notion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

House of commons, March 18.— 
Mr. Littleton reprehended the dan. 
LeTOUS, immoral, and fraudulent 
mode of raising money by lottertes. 
The gross sum accruing annually 
to the revenue from lotteries was 
500,000. He characterized the 
present scheme as being a fraud 
upon the public: the chance of any 
great prize was about 71 to J. He 
feared that a certain degree of pa- 
tronage formed one of the motives 
for supporting the present system 
of lotteries. In England there were 
four places of 5002. a year each ate 
tached to this institution, five of 
$504, one of S007, one of 250/7., twen- 
ty-one of 2002, six of 1002. to 150/.; 
and he had no hesitation in saying, 
that these places were altogether 
sinecures, In Ireland, there was the 
first commissioner, sir A. Alexan- 
der, at 3004 a year; four other 
commissioners, at ZOO/.; two cer- 
tiicated commissioners, at 100. ; 
two comptrollers, at 100/.; one 
tamp comptroller, at 14124.; two 
clerks, at GO/.; two at 50/. There 
was Mr. Thompson, who had been 
an absentee 16 years, received 250/. 
a year: in fact, no lotteries had been 
drawn in [reland for 16 years. The 
honourable gentleman concluded 
by proposing, Ist, That by the sy- 
stem of state lotieries, a spirit of 
gambling was promoted, destructive 
to the morals ot the people, and 
detrimental to the revenue of the 
country. 2d, That this house will 
no longer authorize the existence of 
State lotteries. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 

af, 
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Mr. W. Ward, and lord Castle- 
reagh, contended, that the evils 
flowing from lotteries had been 
greatly lessened ; and that, if this 
source of revenue was taken away, 
it would be difficult to supply it by 
fresh taxes. 

The motion was negatived, by 
73 to 26. 

House of lords, March 24,—The 
bill to prevent setlitious meetings 
being reported, viscount Sidmouth 
proposed a clause to prohibit public 
meetings within a mile of the two 
houses of parliament when sitting, 
or of the courts of justice when sit- 
ting at Westminster. 

Lord St. John thought the clause 
tended to embarrass the right of 
holding public meetings. 

The earl of Rosslyn observed, 
that this clause would prevent the 
inhabitants of Westminster from 
exercising a privilege which was 
possessed by the inhabitants of every 
other part of London. 

The clause was agreed to. 

March 25.—The third reading 
of the seditious meeting bill was op- 
posed at some length by lord Ers- 
kine, who concluded his speech with 
the following declaration :— Just 
so was it with measures for keeping 
down treedom—in the sagnation of 
public sentiment, in the destruction 
of its vivifying principles, you en- 
countered .infinitely more danger 
than from its excesses, He did not 
now hold the opinions. that he did 
when he formerly signed a paper 
upon the subject of parliamentary 
reform; he did not now hold these 
Opinions to the same extent ; and to 
‘those who said he ought to be con- 
sistent, he would say he was bound to 
nothing but a faithful discharge of 
hisduties asa member of parliament. 
But let every man have the same 
freedom of opinions, and let not that 
freedom be shackled by unnecessary 
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fetters. Hethought thisbill pregnant 
with danger to the liberty of the sub- 
ject, from the powers given by it to 2 
single magistrate to prevent, at his 
discretion, the right of petitioning 
from being exercised, and that ma- 
gistrate appointed by the crown. 
With these views of the subject, and 
considering this measure as calcu- 
lated to excite discontent, instead 
of allaying it, by the obsacles ix 
threw in the way of the fair and 
proper expression of public opinion 
by means of petition, by its leaving 
to the discretion of a single magi 
strate to prevent every kind of meet- 
ing for that purpose, he felt it his 
duty to oppose the bill.” 

The duke of Sussex, following on 
the same side, contended that the 
measure was a serious infringement 
upon the rights and liberties of the 
subject. 

Viscount Sidmouth proposed to 
withdraw the clause brought for- 
ward yesterday for the prevention 
of public meetings within a mile of 
Westminster hall; for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment, ex- 
cepting that part of the parish of 
St. Paul’s Covent-garden, and of 
the borough of Southwark, within 
the distance described in the clause. 
He also proposed to have this clause 
inserted in the permanent part of 
the bill. 

The clause was agreed to; and 
the third reading of the bill was 
carried by 111 to 23. 

House of commons, March 27.— 
Mr, Gilbert brought up the first re- 
port of the committee appointed by 
the house to inquire into all the re- 
ductions which, consistently with 
the safety of the state, could be ef- 
fected in the public expenditure. 
The report was read; and began 
by stating that the subject was not 
new tothe house, as in 1812 and 
1813 measures had been adopted 
I 4 i} 
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in it. The committee had iuquired, 
ist, what reductions it was possible 
to make; 2dly, what compensations 
should be given to persons holding 
high and effective offices; and 3dly, 
what offices mightbe reduced which 
were considered in the nature of si- 
necures; and that all such offices 
should be as soon as possible abo- 
lished after the deaths of their re- 
spective holders, The committee 
recommended the abolition of the 
chief justiceship north and south of 
the Trent, of the auditorship of the 
exchequer, of the clerk of the pells, 
the four tellerships of the exchequer, 
the lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the governor of the Isle of Wight, 
und the commissary general of mus- 
ters. The committee considered 
such offices ought to be abolished. 
In presenting this report the com- 
mittee stated, that they had lost no 
tume in considering the matters re- 
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ferred to them, and had made their 
report as early as possible ; and had 
not omitted to attend to every mea- 
sure of real and practical economy, 
— The clerk was proceeding to read 
the remainder of the report, but 
Mr. D. Gilbert suggested this was 
not necessary, as what had been 
read was sufficient to give the 


members of that house an idea of 


what had been done, and of what 
the committee intended still further 
to do, 

The report was then ordered to 
be printed. 

House of lords, March 31,—The 
royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the seditious meetings bill, 
and naval officers pay bill. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the chancellor of the exchequer mo- 
ved, that the house at its rising 
should adjourn till April 14 
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CHAPTER III. 


Lord Sidmouth’s Circular Letter—Iliness of the Speaker—Relief of the 
Poor-—Salt Duties—/hird Secretary of State—Catholic Emancipation 
Debate in the Lords on Lord Sidmouth's Circular Letter—Army Esti- 
matcs—Poor Employment Bill—Financial State of Ireland— Sir Francis 
Burdett’s Motion on Parliamentary Reform— Resignation of tie Speaker. 


OUSE of lords, April 16.— 
_ & The house met, in pursuance 
of the vote of adjournment, 


Earl Grey moved that a copy of 


lord Sidmouth’s letrer to the lords 
lieutenant of counties, relative to 
the circulation of seditious pam- 
phiets, be laid on the table. Or- 
dered, 

April 21.—Lord Sidmouth laid 
on the table his circular letter to 
the lords lieutenant of counties of 
England and Wales, relative to the 
apprehension of persons selling se- 


ditions writings, moved for by earl 
Grey. 

Lord Holland observed, that this 
letter alone was not sufficient for 
bringing the whole case before their 
lordships. When his noble friend 
moved for this letter, he had stated 
that it was his intention to move 
also, on another occasion, for the 
opinion of the law-officers of the 
crown referred to in that letter, and 
for the case laid before these officers. 
His noble friend, he understood, 
most undoubtedly meant to “o 

that 
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that motion; and he was anxious 
that the noble secretary of state 
would now state whether he had 
any objection to the production of 
these papers. The letter of the no- 
ble lord had been, as there was rea- 
son to believe, already productive 
of some consequences which pro- 
bably the noble secretary himself 
never intended, He did not mean 
to say that the noble secretary of 
state, or any of the persons con- 
cerned, were to blame; but it was 
a matter of great importance that 
the subject should be discussed ; 
and that, in order to bring before 
the house the requisite information 
for that discussion, the case and opi- 
nion should be laid on the table. The 
person who had been molested was 
a Unitarian preacher, Mr. Wright 
of Liverpool, 

Lord Sidmouth.—Their lord- 
ships’ order had been complied with, 
and the circular letter which he had 
thought it his duty to publish was 
now on their table. Certainly it ~vas 
not his intention that persons should 
be disturbed in their religious wor- 
ship ; and of the case which the 
noble lord mentioned he had heard 
nothing, except what he had just 
heard from his lordship ; but it was 
a case that would probably have 
occurred, though no such circular 
letter had been published ; and he 
did not see how it was particularly 
connected with that letter. He had 
no objection to produce the opinion ; 
but he would oppose the production 
ot the case, and would state his rea- 
sons when the motion sh.uld be 
made for its production. 

April 25.—Earl Darnley, agree- 
ably to his notice, bréught the cir- 
cumstance of the refusal of the city 
Magistrates to grant a license to the 
Academical Society before the 
house, with the view of letting the 
country know, by the answer mi- 
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nisters might give, whether it was 
the object of the act to prevent all 
litical discussion whatever. 

Lord Sidmouth had no objection 
to state, that according to his be- 
lief, neither the framers of the act, 
nor those who supported it, ever 
intended that the act in question 
should put an end to all political 
discussion whatever. Their lord- 
ships might examine that act, and 
every clause of it, and see whether 
there was any clause which could 
by possibility bear such a construc. 
tion as that which, according to the 
noble lord’s statement, had been 
put upon it. 

House of commons, April 14— 
A considerable number of members 
attended at four o’clock, when, with 
their permission, Mr, Dyson read to 
them a letter he had rece.ved from 
the speaker, dated Kidbrook, April 
13th. It expressed great concern 
that he was not able, through ill 
health, to attend his duty in the 
house on the present day, and his 
deep regret at the postponement of 
the public business which his ab- 
sence might occasion, Though at 
present it was hazardous for him to 
attend, yet he hoped he should ex- 
perience the re-establishment of his 
health in the course of a week. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that a duty fell on him 
which must be a painful conside- 
ration to all; but it was consolatory 
that it gave an opportunity to the 
house of passing an unanimous vote, 
in consequence of the ill health ot 
their estimable speaker, His health 
had indeed been much sacrificed 
lately by his anxiety and late sittings 
in the chair; in which, those who 
had most observed his conduct, 
would be most deeply impressed 
with a feeling of his integrity, at- 
tention, and ability. He concluded 


by proposing an adjournment to 
oe Thursday 
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Thursday se’ennight. Unanimous- 
ly men to. 

April 24.—-On the speaker ta- 
king the chair, the members crowd- 
ed round him, and offered their 
congratulations on his recovery. 

The honourable Mr. Bennet, after 
moving that the police committee 
be instructed to report their pro- 
ceedings to the house from time to 
time, presented a petition signed by 
5000 inhabitants of the town of 
Wolverhampton and reighbour- 
hood, praying for a reduction of 
taxes, and other means of relief. 
They represented that they were in 
a state of the greatest suffering and 
hardship, in a great measure to be 
atuributed to taxation ; and prayed 
for a diminution. Their sufferings 
would be believed to be great, when 
it was known that several indivi- 
duals in that neighbourhood were 
stated to have perished by famine. 
Employment had completely failed 
them ; and if no other remedy could 
be devised for their distress, the pe- 
titioners prayed that they might be 
furnished with the means of leaving 
the country, and retiring to a fo- 
reign land. The petition was read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

The honourable W. H. Lyttle- 
ton presented a petition from the 
parish of Old Swintord, in the town 
of Stourbridge, complaining of the 

ressure of the poor’s rates,to which 
i wished particularly to call the at- 
tention of the house, ‘The burthens 
of this parish were oppressive be- 
yond the usual rate of imposition ; 
the rate assessed on the house-rent 
was 29s. in the pound—on the rent 
of land employed in farms, 32s. in 
the pound ; and on several kinds of 
land the rate amounted to tbe al- 
most incredible sum of Gls. per 
acre. The poptlation of the parish 
amounted to 4581: of these 1868 
received parish aid, The whole of 


this burthen was laid upon 158 in. 
dividuals, who were the only per. 
sons able to contribute. The pa. 
rish was formerly exemplary for 
morals and good conduct, and had 
been reduced to this state by cir. 
cumstances over which the sufferers 
had no control. The honourable 
gentleman begged to press the con- 
sideration of this subject on his ma. 
jesty’s ministers, e would not 
move that the petition be referred 
to the committee on the poor laws, 
but that it be laid on the table for 
their consideration. 

The petition was brought up and 
read. It stated that the support of 
the poor had already ruined many 
of the former contributors, and 
would ruin others unless an imme- 
diate relief were obtained. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
saic, that the subject had occupied 
much of his attention; and on Mon- 
day next he meant to move, that 
the house resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to take 
into consideration a proposition for 
enabling his majesty to issue exche- 
quer bills to a limited extent, for 
the purpose of supplying loans on 
proper securities, to give encourage- 
ment for the employment of the 
poor. ‘hese loans would be ad- 
vanced to corporations, to parishes, 
or to associations of individuals, 
who might be desirous to employ, 
in any public work, the poor in 
their neighbourhood, upon their 
giving security to the commis 
sioners at whose disposal, or under 
whose management, the issue of 
bills should be placed, that they 
would be repaid. Security might 
in parishes bé given on the poor’s 
rate. Bills to the amount of be- 
tween one and two millions would 
be sufficient to give the relief con- 
templated, and answer all the pur- 
poses of such a loan. He believed 
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such a measure would not in any 
material degree affect the money 
market, which could afford all the 
‘ssue without great detertoration.— 
The right honourable gentleman 
concluded by giving notice, bycom- 
mand of the prince regent, that he 
would on Monday move that the 


house resolve itself into a committee. 


of the whole house, to consider the 
propriety of issuing exchequer bills 
to a limited extent, to afford loans, 
upon sectnity to be given, for the 
local and temporary relief of the 
poor, by a works for the 
employment of their industry. 

The honourable W. Lambe said, 
there was one point of view in which 
the measure intended to be pro- 
posed deserved the most serious 
consideration ; and that was, whe. 
ther it was to be considered as a 
means of temporary relief, or a sub- 
stitute for all those other measures 
which were rendered necessary for 
remedying the evils which had 
arisen out of the system under 
which we have been so long acting. 
In this sense, the proposed measure 
involved the consideration of a sy- 
stem which had been already pro- 
ductive of serious inconvenience, 
and threatened further evils. He 
hoped, therefore, this plan of the 
right honourable gentleman was 
not the only one. He did not deny 
the propriety of this step, but he 
would protest against any reliance 
on its sufficiency, ‘The subject was 
how pressed upon us by necessity : 
We saw the calamity under which 
the country laboured; we should 
hot rest satisfied with palliatives, 


but should go at once to the root of 


the evil,and endeavour permanently 
tocounteract its malignity. 

Che chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that one object of the plan 
which he had given notice of sub- 
mitting to the house was, to advance 
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money to associations of individuals, 
and another to make these advances 
to public bodies. It was not intended 
that they should be made to single 
individuals for any purpose con- 
nected with the measure in question. 
The first object would embrace the 
support and encouragement of pub- 
lic works under certain limitations ; 
and upon full security for the re- 
payment of the money, the persons 
furnishing that security to take a 
counter-security upon the parochial 
funds. 

April 25.—Sir B. Hobhouse pre- 
sented a petition from the West of 
England agricultural society, pray- 
ing for the abolition of the present 
salt duties, as injurious to he ma- 
nufacturing, agricultural, and com- 
mercial interests. 

Mr. Harvey presented a petition 
against the saving banks bill now 
before parliament, as injurious and 
unnecessary. Laid on the table, 

On the motion for the second 
reading of thie bill to authorize the 
granting of leases of tithes, Mr. F. 
Lewis, after some observations on 
the different acts empowering jus- 
tices of the peace to levy the small 
tithes, and those not exceeding 10/. 
in amount by warrant of distress, 
expressed a wish that it should be 
an instruction to the committee, to 
provide for amending such parts of 
the late act as referred to this branch 
of their authority (the 53d of the 
king, c. 127), for the purpose of 
proposing a clause extending their 
power to the determination of cem- 
plaints, or the recovery of tithes to 
the amount of 20/. ‘The bill having 
been read a second time, this motion 
was put and carried. 

Mr.Calcraft rose to make his pro- 
mised motion onthe salt duties In 
the course of his speech the honour- 
able gentleman pointed out the im- 


policy of continuing the presentenor- 
mous 
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mous duties, which amounted to no 
less than 3000 per cent. on a raw 
material of our own produce. Such 
a tax mixed itself with every thing 
connected with the price of labour 
and the subsistence of the poor. It 
fell with grievous weight on the 
prices of butter, bacon, fish, meat, 
and all the primary and indispen- 
sable articles of food among the 
lower classes, In this point of view 
its effects were as impolitic as they 
were unjust. ‘The price of labour 
was not now regulated by the price 
of food; a redundant population, 
and diminished trade, had left it 
dependent entirely on such compe- 
titiwn for it as remained. It was 
necessary, therefore, in the present 
circumstances, that the essential ar- 
ticles of subsistence should be ex- 
empted from taxation as far as was 
possible, consistently with the poli- 
tical safety of the country. His 
only object at present was inquiry ; 
he wished for a full exposition of 
the case: and with this view the 
honourable gentleman moved, that 
a committee be appointed to take 
the laws relative to the trade in salt 
into their consideration, and to re- 
port their opinions from time to 
time to the house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
did not think the proposition of the 
honourable gentleman could be at 
present entertained. The agitation 
of this question had occasioned al- 
ready a deficiency in the receipt of 
the revenue of 50,0007. ; and it was 
incumbent on the honourable gen- 
tleman to show either the possibi- 
luy of finding a commutation, or of 
our dispensing with a revenue of 
1,500,000/, As a measure of relicf 
a bill was now under the conside- 
ration of the house, for allowing 
the use of rock-salt, duty-free, for 
the purpose of curtog fish; and he 
Was not quite certain that some in- 


dulgence might not he given to salt 
used for catile. The right honour 
able gentleman then read an extract 
of a letter from the proprietors of se. 
veral extensive salt-works, to the ef. 
fect, that they were decidedly of opi. 
nion that the preseut motion would 
ultimately be injurious to their in- 
terests ; and he concluded by say. 
ing, that the house would do well 
to postpone the consideration of this 
important matter until the bill in 
question had been fully discussed; 
and, upon these grounds, he telt it 
his duty to move the previous que. 
stion, 

Mr. Calcraft replied generally, 
upoa which the house divided. For 
the motion 70, agauist 1t 79; ma. 
jority 9. 

April 28.—Sir H. Parnell pre. 
sented a petition from the Irish ca- 
tholics for emancipation ; in which 
the objection to the interference of 
the pope in the appointment to va- 
cant sees is proposed to be obviated 
by a concordat, to be procured from 
his holiness; that none but native- 
born subjects shall ever be raised 
to the prelacy ; and that the elec- 
tion shall be exclusively in the hands 
of the native clergy. ‘Che Veto the 
catholics still refuse. 

Mr. Wm. Smith presented. a pe- 
tition from the English catholics, 
praying that domestic nomination 
might be held a sufficient security to 
be taken from the catholics, as the 
condition of admitting them into the 
privileges of the British constitution. 

Mr. Wilberforce presented a pe- 
tition from a certain society, called 
the Academical Society, instituted 
for the purpose of literary, political, 
and philosophical discussion, and 
the promotion of general know- 
ledge, complaining of the refusal of 
the magistrates to grant them a li- 
cense, and praying the house to als 
ford them relief. 

Mr. B. 
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Mr, B. Bathurst professed himself 
ignarant of the motives of the ma- 
strates on the present occasion. 
On the allegation of the petitioners, 
it appeared that the magistrates 
had refused the license, because they 
thought it was the intention of the 
legislature to prohibit all political 
discussion, and he must entirely 
disclaim any such intention on the 
part of the legislature. It might be 
within the discretion of the magi- 
strate to determine whether or no 
a meeting were held for seditious or 
literary purposes, but it never could 
be the intention of the legislature to 
prohibit political discussion. The pe- 
tition was laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Brougham presented a pe- 
tition from Birmingham, signed by 
upwards of 12,000 persons. It con- 
tained a statement, in humble and 
earnest, but touching language, of 
a degree of misery almost approach- 
ing despair, Laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
brought forward his plan for the 
issue of exchequer bills for the relief 
of the suffering manufacturers and 
others, He moved two resolutions, 
which, after some discussion, were 
agreed to,.— 

The following is an abstract of 
the bill proposed. 

“ Exchequer bills not exceeding 
the amount of 1,500,0L0/. may be 
issued in Great Britain (at 24d.) 
payable within three years. 

“ In Ireland, lord lieutenant may 
direct the issue of 250,0002. out of 
growing produce of consolidated 
fund there. 

_“Commissioners for the execu- 
tion of the act in Great Britain to 
be named in the bill; for Lreland to 
be appointed by the lord lieutenant. 

© be sworn, and to act without sa- 


laries, 
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«« Commissioners to examine par- 
ties coming before them on oath ; 
and to class all applications, and 
to certify the sums requiréd to the 
treasury inGreat Britain, and tothe 
lord lieutenant in Ireland, who are 
thereupon to direct the issue of ex- 
chequer bills, or advance of money, 
accordingly. 

«‘ Persons receiving advances for 
the use of any corporation or parish 
in Great Britain shall give their 
personal security, by bond, to the 
king. 

“ Mortgages of tolls, &c, shall 
also be taken, which shall have 
preference over all dividends and 
claims of proprietors; but not over 
claims of previous creditors without 
the consent of 4-5ths of them. 

«“ Money may be advanced in Ire- 
land in aid of works managed by 
commissioners appointed by the 
lord lieutenant on mortgage of the 
rates, &c, 

‘‘ Trustees on roads may increase 
tolls to secure the payments to an 
amount not exceeding one-half of 
the original toll, 

«© Advances to parishes in Great 
Britain shall be made only on ap- 
plication of 4-5ths in value anda 
majority in number of the inhabi- 
tants, and shall not exceed the 
amount of the last half-year’s poor’s 
rates at Easter 1817; to be paid 
out of accruing rates within two 
years after Easter 1818; but such 
advance shall be made only when 
such last poor’s rate was double the 
amount of the last three years’ aver- 
age. 

«“ Amount of exchequer bills ad- 
vanced to corporations, &c, in Great 
Britain, shall be paid with 5 per 
cent. interest, fifteen days before 
the exchequer bills become due, 

«¢ Sums advanced in Ireland shall 
be ww with 6 per cent. interest, by 


such instalments as the commis- 
sioners 
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sioners there shall direct, with con- 
sent of the lord lieutenant. 

“ Exchequer bills issued and not 
used, shall be cancelled. 

“ Treasury may repay other ex- 
chequer bills with sums paid. 

« Clauses for securing repayment 
by process. Commissioners em- 
powered to compound with bank- 
rupts. 

« Seven commissioners a quorum 
in Great Britain. ‘The majority in 
Ireland, excepting in cases specified 
where they may act. 

« The bank of England shall keep 
account with commissioners. 

« Exchequer bills charged on aids 
of 1820. 

*¢ Commissioners to report to par- 
liament. 

“ Vacancies in commissioners to 
be supplied in Great Britain by the 
survivors, &c. in Ireland by the lord 
lieutenant.” 

In a committee, a clause was 
added to the saving banks bill, di- 
recting the money to be vested in 
the hands of the commissioners for 
liquidating the national debt ; the ob- 
ject of which wasto prevent that fluc- 
tuation to which the property of the 
subscribers to saving banks would 
be liable, were it invested directly 
in the public funds, and negotiable. 

Mr. Tierney made his promised 
motion on the subject of the third 
secretary of state, with the view, and 
in the hope, of saving 1 2,000/.a-year 
to the country. The right honour- 
able gentleman, after stating the 
recent origin of this office, and the 
business belonging to it (chiefly co- 
lonial), which he thought could, as 
formerly, be managed at the office 
of the secretary for the home de- 
partment, concluded by moving, 
“ That a committee be appointed 
to consider the nature of the busi- 
ness transacted by the secretary of 
state for the colonial department ; 





to ascertain whether the existence 
of that department was necessary, 
whether it could with convenience 
be transferred to any other; and 
what diminution of expense would 
thereby be effected.” 

After a debate of some length, 
the house divided: when there ap. 
peared for the motion 57, agains 
it 190; majority 103, 

Sir M. W . Ridley, in rising to 
move for a copy of the petition of 
the Academical Society in Chancery 
lane, to the quarter sessions of Lon. 
don, for a license to hold their meet. 
ings according to the provisions of 
the late act, said that he had to in. 
form the house of another instance 
of the unwarrantable and oppres. 
sive construction which had been 
given to the late act. The Philoso. 
phical Society, established in 1808, 
for the discussion of political and 
philosophical subjects, applied for 
a license at the quarter sessions of 
London on the 14th of April. The 
magistrates required a list of the 
subjects it was to discuss, and a de. 
finition of what its title or constite. 
tion would allow it to introduce. 
The society refused to comply with 
this condition, and its meetings 
were in consequence suspended. If 
the magistrates of London, who 
were accustomed to expound the 
law, and to hear it expounded, who 
were men of education and infor- 
mation, were thus ignorant of the 
true construction of the late act, 
what would be the consequence of 
having its provisions interpreted by 
other magistrates, not so well in 
formed, with a less vigilant public 
to watch them, and with fewer fa 
cilities of legal correction? The 
extent to which the zeal or the ig- 
norance of such men might carry 
them, might easily be conjectured ; 
and the danger to the liberties of 
the people from their conduct might 
easily 
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easily be admitted, when he men- 
tioned, that in one part of the coun- 
trya mineralogical society had been 
refused a license, because the ma- 

‘strates were of opinion that the 
study of mineralogy had a blasphemous 

The honourable baronet 
said, if parliament did not interfere, 
all freedom of debate or discussion 
was at anend, ‘The honourable 
baronet concluded by moving for 
a copy of the petition to the magi- 
strates of London by the Academi- 
calSociety that meets in Chancery- 
lane, for a license on the 18th of 
April. 

Mr. B. Bathurst had no objection 
to the motion ; and with respect to 
the case of the mineralogical society, 
the construction of the act was so 
absurd, that any law, however easily 
understood, might be perverted to 
any purpose by persons who could 
so far transgress the common rules 
of interpretation as had been done 
in this case, 

April 30.—Mr. Manners Sutton 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
amend and consolidate the acts with 
respect to spiritual persons holding 
farms, for enforcing the residence 
of spiritual persons on their bene- 
fices, and for the support and main- 
tenance of stipendiary curates. He 
said that the bill would follow the 
course pointed out by the act of the 
43d of the king, and conclude by 
re-enacting the provisions of the act 
of the 53d, with regard to the 
allowances to curates; and would 
allow the clergy to take a farm to 
the extent of twenty acres. ‘The 
bill would also provide for suspend- 
ing all prosecutions, on account of 
hon-residence, for six months after 
the expiration of the act of the 54th. 

¢ eclesiastical year was nfade to 
ceain on the Ist of January, and 
end on the 3st of December; and 
" was enacted, that all licenses for 
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non-residence should in future be 
limited to two years, always endin 
on the $list of December. With 
regard to the stipendiary clergy, 
the alterations consisted in little 
more than in what might be called 
a dislocation of the clauses in the 
former act. 

Lord Ebrington wished to know 
whether there was any clause ena- 
bling the bishop to appoint a curate, 
wherever he thought the duty was 
not adequately performed by the 
incumbent. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, there 
was a clause of that description. 

The bill was then brought in, 
read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on Friday se’en- 
night. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
brought in a bill to enable the com- 
missioners of the treasury to issue 
1,500,000/. in exchequer bills, under 
certain limitations, for the further- 
ance of public works of utility, the 
encouragement of the fisheries, and 
the shiplaytnenn of the poor, for a 
limited time, securities being given 
for the repayment.—Read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a se- 
cond time on this day se’ennight, 
and to be printed. 

May 9.—Several of the petitions 
on the table from the British and 
Irish catholics having been read; 
Mr. Grattan briefly m, Bere to the 
favourable aspect of affairs under 
which the petitioners again urged 
their claims upon the attention of 
the legislature, and concluded by 
moving, that the house should re- 
solve itself into a committee, to in- 
quire into the state of the laws af- 
fecting the catholics, &c. 

Mr. L. Foster opposed the mo- 
tion. He contended that neither 
the Veto, nor the mode of domestic 
nomination, would afforda sufficient 
guard to the protestant establish- 

ment. 
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ment. Why did the Irish catholics 
object to the arrangement which 
the Prussian catholics admited, by 
which the government, though pro- 
testant, nominated their bishops? 
The emperor of Russia, too, though 
of aschismatic church, appointed 
the only catholic bishop in his do- 
minions. He referred to the revival 
of the order of the Jesuits, to the 
papal bull of the 19th March, 1816, 
enjoining resistance to all mnova- 
tion, and to the approval, by the 
Roman conclave, of Dr. Gan- 
dolphy’s book, in which the bishop 
of London was described as * the 


emissary of darkness, the father of 


lies,”’ to show the necessity of getting 
some further securities than the ca- 
tholics were disposed to grant. He 
believed that now, as in the time ot 
Charles I. the population would go 
with the clergy in preference to the 
aristocracy. The clergy, at that 
period, excommunicated the duke 
of Ormond, lord Castlehaven, and 
several other noblemen, and then 
threw them into prison. ‘The con- 
ciliating therefore of the catholic 
aristocracy was not enonsh, He 
then alluded to the attacks invari. 
ably made npon the protestants by 
the catholics in the north of Ireland 
after their processions; und con- 
cluded with protesting against going 
into a committee to grope for secu- 
rities, 

Mr. Yorke suggested thatit should 
form one provision of the bill to be 
brought in, that nothing should be 
grranted tillihe authentic ratification 
of the pope, as to the domestic no- 
mination of the bishops, &c. should 
have been promulgated: and fur- 
ther, that there should be a clause 
mtroduced into the bill, enabling 
his majesty’s government to enter 
into such negotiation with the pope. 
He would not object to the ad- 
mission of catholics to civil and 


military offices, with a very few 
exceptions; but, as to allowi 
them to sit in‘ parliamenr, he had 
great doubts. He should have no 
objection to seeing the Howards 
and the Talbots from this side of 
the water, and the Plunkets and the 
Barnevilles from the other side of 
the water, sitting in parliament; but 
he was afraid of the catholic 

of Ireland, who were the most b. 
goted of any in Europe, and in 
civilization at least S00 years be. 
hind those of France or Germany. 
Still the matter was a fit subject of 
inquiry, 

Sir. J. C. Hippisley repeated his 
former opinions on the subject. 

Sir H, Parnell -contended that 
the arrangements and oaths con. 
sented to by zhe catholics, afforded 
every reasonable security that could 
be required. 

Mr. Webber thought what was 
called catholic emancipation would 
be the signal of the overthrow of 
the protestant establishment in Ire- 
land, | Four-fifths of the Irish elee- 
tors were catholics; and the result 
would be, that very few protestants 
would be elected members. In the 
Irish parliament of i688, there had 
been only six protestant members, 

Mr. W. Elhot supported the mo- 
tion. As to Gandolphy’s pamphlet, 
it should be known, a letter from 
the pope’s legate to Dr, Poynter 
had since stated that the approval 
of that pamphlet had been surrep- 
titiously obtained, and Dr. Gan 
dolphy had, in consequence, been 
suspended. 

Mr. B. Bathurst thought the ca 
tholics already had every indul 
gence that could be granted them, 
consistent with the security of the 
state. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the 
present moment peculiarly favour 


able to an attempt to admit the 
catholics 
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catholics to participate in all the pri- 
vileges of the constitution. — The 
power of the pope to embroil the 
sates of Europe on the score of 

‘gion was at an end; for at the 

of Vienna, he could assure 
rat the question of religion 
was not alluded to, — to ac- 
knowledge the equality of all reli- 

A few catholic noblemen 
and gentlemen in parliament would 
contribute mainly to bring about 
that happy and conciliatory spirit 
so necessary to the peace of Ireland. 
They had the pope’s authority to 
say, that there was nothing in secu- 
rites required of catholics by the 
government of this country which 
ought to be revolting to the consci- 
ence of any good catholic. He 
looked at this question as he did at 
the Union, as necessary for the tran- 
quillity and security of the country. 

Mr. Peel gave the motion his de- 
cided negative. 

Mr. ens supported it. 

Mr. Canning contended, that the 
admission of the catholics into par- 
liament, and to civil and military 
offices, was pregnant with less 
danger than their perpetual exclu- 
sion. As to the question of securities, 
that wasentirely in the hands of par- 
lament, and he would take what 
might seem necessary, without con- 
sulting the pope or any other person. 

Aftera reply from Mr.Grattan,the 
motion was negatived by 245 to24). 

House of lords, May 12.—Earl 
Grey rose to bring forward his mo- 
tton relative to the circular letter of 
lord Sidmouth, observing, that what 

had to submit to the considera- 
tton of the house, though merely a 

al question, was one which in- 
volved points of the greatest consti- 
tational importance, as seriously 
affecting the freedom of the press, 
a personal freedom of indi- 
Ss. He regretted that, with 


— to topics of this kind, the 
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character of parliament had mate- 
tially changed from what it for- 
merly was: of late years it seemed 
more anxious to add to the power 
and influence of the crown, the in- 
crease of the revenue, and of the 
military force, Adverting to the 
particular subject of discussion, he 
said that the opinion of his majesty’s 
law officers, as referred to in the 
circular letter of the noble viscount 
(Sidmouth), had very properly 
been communicated to the house ; 
but he would now move, in order 
to complete’ the communication, 
that a statement of the case u 
which that opinion was founded, 
should also be laid before their lord- 
ships, in order to show upon what 
grounds such opinion was called 
for, and if the real case was fairly 
brought before the law officers of 
the crown. He had to request the 
most serious attention of their lord- 
ships to what would transpire in 
the discussion, as it may constitute 
the foundation of some future pro- 
position to be submitted. The pro- 
ceeding which gave rise to the pre- 
sent motion, he could not but regard 
as a most extraordinary procedure 
on the part of the executive govern- 
ment, as directly instructing the 
magistrates as to the performance 
of an important part of their judi- 
cial duty. As the noble earl pro- 
ceeded in his discussion, he referred 
largely, and read copious extracts 
trom the writings and decisions of 
the most established English law 
authorities; the general drift of his 
legal argument being to establish, 
that the ordinary magistrates or 
justices of the peace possessed no 
such legal power as they were as- 
sumed to be vested with in the cir- 
cular letter of the noble secretary 
of state. Even from the: opinion 
referred to itself, it appeared’ that, 
previously to the 48th of the 


there were strong doubts as tot 
exist- 
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existence of such a power even 
ina judge. He felt warranted in 
ing, that the act in question 


did not give such a power generally 
to the fa and still more, he 
must protest against the existence 
of such iy power as was claimed 
generally jor all justices of the 
peace, to decide what was or was 
not a libel (which was the most dif- 
ficult point in the whole system of 
the law), and upon their opinions 
of the cases, to exact bail from any 
man who was concerned in the pub- 
lications in question. He had no 
difficulty in stating, from the best 
examination he was able to give to 
all the t law authorities of the 
realm, that he could not find any 
such power distinctly stated, as that 
now claimed for justices of the 
. No power of the kind was in- 

le from the letter of the com- 
mission of a justice of the peace. 
In the opinions of lord Coke, no 
such power was delegated to infe- 
rior magistrates, even on suspicion 
of felony itself; as it militated 
against Magna Charta. The autho- 
rities of Hawkins, chief justice 
Hale, and Mr. justice Blackstone, 
were more or to the same 
effect ; in their opinions, the powers 
of these magistrates were expressly 
limited to cases of felony, treason, 
and breach of the peace, The sen- 
timents of the last mentioned were 
~ fact an eee of the opinion 
serjeant Hawkins upon the point, 
In the opinion of chief justice Holt, 
the powers of those magistrates, 
even in cases of high treason, were 
not given to them by statute, but 
by the common law, as authorized 
conservators of the peace; and lord 
Coke seemed to entertain a similar 
opinion. But the noble lord dwelt 
with most force, and at greater 
eve the nes ear “« the 
proceedings which took 

place before lord » in the 





case of Mr. Wilkes. The decision 
of that most learned and revered 
lawyer was, he contended, in sup. 
port of what he advanced, though 
the case respected a warrant of 
secretary of state. The authority 
of lord Mansfield also, in certain 
cases to which he referred, was in 
furtherance of his argument. In this 
part of the discussion, the noble earl 
distinguished between the powers 
vested legally and constitutionally 
in a secretary of state, and those 
lodged in an ordinary justice of the 
peace; and seemed to admit, that 
in the former these powers were 
vested which were now assumed to 
be vested in the superior magis- 
re : and ra septate on the dif- 
ficulty in legally deciding u 
cases of libele which saoe cual 
voured to be simplified and defined 
by the admirable bill of a late right 
honourable friend of his (Mr. Fox), 
the greatest lawyer, of an unedu- 
cated man, he ever knew, and which 
was most ably supported by his 
noble friend (lord Erskine) then 
present; and he adjured the house 
not to lend its sanction to a new and 
anomalous power in the law, so 
dangerous to individuals, and even- 
tually dangerous to the state itsell. 
The cases referred to of Spence and 
Hogg, he argued, laid no founda- 
tion whatever for the opinions ad- 
vanced by the noble secretary of 
state ; and so far from the court of 
King’s bench appearing in favour of 
the proceeding, the contrary seemed 
to have been the fact. The opinions 
given by the law servants of the 
crown could not, he thought, be 
without some degree of bias on their 
minds, and those opinions ought to 
be appreciated by their lordships. 
Independent of the objectionable 
considerations in a legal view of the 
case, such an interference on 
part of the executive government, 
to influence the administration of 
justice, 
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justice, ought seriously to be depre- 
cated. ‘The whole presented a case 
of a dangerous and unconstitutional 
nature; and in deciding upon it, 
their lordships should seriously consi- 
der its probable consequences, either 
with a view to the eventual effect it 
might have on the conduct of the 
people on the one hand, or on the 
otherinstrengthening the overgrown 
power of the government, so as to 
create a power in its hands, nota 
little participating of the character 
ofamilitary despotism. After apo- 
logizing to the house for his long 
detention, the noble lord closed a 
short but eloquent peroration by 
moving, “that a copy of the case 
upon which the opinion of his majes- 
ty’s law officers, referred to in the 
circular letter of viscount Sidmouth, 
was given, be laid before the house,”’ 
Lord Ellenborough could assure 
their lordships, notwithstanding the 
research which had been manifested 
by the noble earl, that the authority 
iven to magistrates respecting li- 
ls had met with the fullest and 
most impartial investigation, and 
was built upon such a foundation, 
that he had no hesitation in saying 
thatit was perfectly legal. The ques- 
tion was, whether a justice of the 
peace might hold to bail, upon a case 
ofa libel? and this he was certain 
justices were completely authorized 
in doing. Taking for the grounds 
of his opinion the grave and vene- 
rableauthorities which had in several 
instances been adduced even by the 
noble earl himself, he could not 
doubt but that it would be allowed 
that the opinion was as well founded 
as it could be. First, he should re- 
fer to the respectable authority of 
my lord Hale, who had stated, that 
justices of the peace might issue 
their warrants for the apprehension 
of persons charged of crimes within 
the cognisance of the sessions, and 
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binding them overto keep the peace, 
&e. Now if any person should take 
that passage of his lordship’s opinion 
and read it, what conclusion would 
he come to? Certainly, that a libel 
was an offence cognisable by the 
sessions. He should then refer to 
the very same authority which had 
been quoted by the noble earl, Haw- 
kins’s Pleas of the Crown. There it 
was stated, that a magistrate might 
convict for high treason, forabreach 
of the peace, &c. Now, what was 2 
libel? |Though not a forcible breach 
of the peace, it was evidently a 
breach of the peace by act and in 
reality. ‘Lhe only question seemed 
therefore to be, and that was what 
could never for a moment be doubt- 
ed, whether libel was an offence 
coming under the cognisance of the 
quarter-sessions? Lord Camden, if 
thoroughly examined, would be 
found also to be really an authority 
in favour of the power being granted 
to justices; for he stated such of- 
fences to be under the cognisance 
of conservators of the peace. What 
would the country do without some 
such power as that which had been 
given to magistrates ? Were ns 
to be allowed to disturb and inflame 
the public mind for many months 
without being brought to justice, or 
without a chance of their being for 
some considerable time prevented 
from publishing seditiouslibels? The 
country would not be secure with- 
out some such mode of protection, 
and he wondered that any noble 
lord could for a moment even im- 
ply any thing against such a power, 
It was a necessary power which the 
country required forits good govern- 
ment; and if there had not been 
such authority for such a power to 
magistrates, he should not have 
thonght that house justified in ad- 
journing even a single day without 
passing some bill for granting such 
G2 a power, 
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a powet. With respect to Mr. 
ilkes’s case, he should say a word 
upon what had been dropped by the 
noble earl, Ithad been said that 
that gentleman had not been guilty 
ofa breach of privilegeof parliament ; 
and why? because what he had been 
uilty of did not amount to an actual 
breach of the peace, but it had never 
been stated that Mr. Wilkes ought 
not to be held to bail for a libel. 
With all the authorities which he had 
stated, with the authority of Hale, 
lord Camden, Mr. serjeant Haw- 
kins, and with the number of wit- 
nesses in the recognisances which he 
had produced, for so longa period, he 
could not help declaring it as his opi- 
nion, that there was a very great 
foundation for the opinion which 
had been stated, and he conceived it 
the most necessary and the most be- 
neficial measure that in the present 
times could have been adopted. 
Lord Erskine dissented from the 
opinion of the chief justice and the 
law officers. If their law was cor- 
rect, how happened it that it had 
not, in a single instance, been acted 
upon, in the numerous prosecutions 
for libel soon after the French revo- 
lution ? If the law had been so clear, 
why did not lord Sidmouth write 
his letter at once, without referring 
tothe law officers? Did theattorney- 
and solicitor-general venture to say 
this was such a general practice as 
his noble and learned friend had 
stated ? No ; they only said that the 
contrary opinion had not been es- 
tablished. Was there ever an in- 
stance within this centurv, for cen. 
turies past, of a magistrate going 
into a bookseller’s shop to look for 
libels, and then, on his own autho- 
rity, to hold the party to bail? Yet 
this might be done, if the present 
opinion was law. Could any thing be 
more oe: tothe security of the 
subject? He would only say this— 


that when he was counsel, and da- 
ring all the time he practised at the 
bar, he never had the smallest idea 
that a justice of the peace could 
hold to bail for a libel. 

The lord chancellor concurred in 
opinion with the chief justice and 
the law officers; but protested a- 
gainst being bound by his present 
opinion, if the matter came to be 
argued before the house on a writof 
error, He objected to the produc. 
tion of the case moved for, because 
it was hardly possible on any such 
occasion thatsome particulars should 
not be stated by the ministers of the 
crown which it would be highly 
improper and inconvenient to dis- 
close. In 1794, it should be recol- 
lected that a proclamation had been 
issued, requiring the magistrates to 
take notice of the numerous libel- 
lous publications which were indus- 
triously circulated at that period. 

Lord Holland maintained that the 
justices had not legally the power 
of committing in cases of libel. He 
felt gratitude to lord Sidmouth for 
the peace he had negotiated in 1801, 
and the good-humour with which 
he had let down the harsh and do- 
mineering character assumed by the 
preceding government. But he had 
of Jate assumed an attitude of me- 
nace; and done more to curtail the 
liberties of his country in the Jast 
three months, than he had done all 
his life before to defend them. 

Lord Sidmouth expressed his sa- 
tisfaction that his conduct had been 
justified by such high legal athori- 
ties as the lord chancellor and the 
lord chief justice. The country had 
been inundated by cheap seditious 
andblasphemous publications, which 
had now a wider range of mischief, 
as more persons could read than 
formerly, and there were more ale 
houses to which the lower orders 
resorted. His attention had been 

callde 





called to the subject by the country 
» and it was his duty to 


consult the law officers. 

The bishop of Chester rose to ex- 
plain respecting Mr. Wright, of 
Liverpool. He had never given any 
opinion as to the propriety or im- 

iety of the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates towards that gentleman ; 
but had merely related what he had 
heard—that he had impugned afun- 
damental doctrine of christianity. 

Earl Grey said, that Mr. Wright 
had been held to bail for opinions 
not only common to unitarian chris- 
tians, but even to distinguished pre- 
lates, as the reverend prelate well 
knew. He then contended that 
nothing had been advanced on the 
other side to shake the arguments 
he had urged. The cases on which 
they relied were unsupported by 
any statute, or any decision of a 
court of justice, He was astonished 
at the insinuation of increased dan- 
ger because there were a greater 
number of readers now than for- 
merly. Did the noble secretary 
mean to say, that the christian reli- 
gion stood on such infirm ground, 
that it was to apprehend an increase 
of danger from an increase of know- 
ledge? Asto parodies on sacred 
compositions, he thought the pro- 
secutions ought to commence a little 
further back; and he réad from the 
AntiJacobin a parody on one of the 

salms, in which the Courier, Star, 
ae Chronicle, and Morning 
Post,with Coleridge, Southey, Priest- 
ley, &c,. are called on to praise Le- 
paux, the French director. If jus+ 
tice were to be dealt impartially, he 
thought the author of this parody, 
whether in the cabinet or any othe: 
place, should be looked after, as 
as the subject of the present 
Prosecution. The motion was then 
negatived, by 75 to 10. 
In the commons, the same day, 
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a motion by sir C. Mordaunt for the 
second reading of the Birmingham 
poor-rates bill was, after a long de- 
bate, negatived, by 108 to 36, The 
object of the bill was to make the 
whole of the ground-renters in Bir- 
mingham liable to the rate. 

In a conversation respecting lord 
Sidmouth’s answers to the Reading 
magistrates, Mr. H. Addington sta- 
ted that lord S. had directed that 
the state prisoners shonld be treated 
with all practicable lenity ; and Mr. 
B. Bathurst asserted that they were 
under the care of the sheriff, and 
not of the justices, and that the 
secretary of state had a right to give 
directions as to their treatment. 

‘The game preservation bill, intro- 
deced by sir E, Knatchbull, was 
read the third time and passed ; and 
a clause was added to it, for punish- 
ing persons destroying game by 
night. 

The house having ordered that 
the army estimates should be re- 
ferred to the committee of supply, 
and the house having resolved itself 
into that committee, 

lord Palmerston said, that in 
rising to call upon the house to vote 
the supplies for the army for the 
whole of the year, he did not feel 
himsel! bound to follow the arrange- 
ment which had been hitherto usual 
in describing the different classes of 
force whick it was proposed to 
maintain. He should therefore 
(thinking it the most consonant and 
perspicuous mode) divide the whole 
of the establishment for which he 
now intended to call upon the house 
to provide, into four classes. Under 
the first class he included the whole 
active military force employed with- 
in the kingdom, that was to say, 
the regiments of the line, the staff, 
the volunteers and yeomanry, and 
the public offices. Under the se- 
cond class he included the active 
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force employed out of the kingdom, 
including the troops in France and 
in India. The third class compre- 
hended that description who were 
remunerated for past services, such 
as the half-pay, Chelsea pensioners, 
&c. The fourth class was composed 
of that part of the establishment 
which it was intended to reduce in 
the course of the present year, but 
for which some supply would be re- 
quired, as the reduction was not yet 
completed. The labours of the fi- 
nance committee made it unnecessa- 
ry for him to trespass at such length 
on the time of the house as he might 
otherwise have felt himself bound to 
do. The general and comprchen- 
sive statement in the second report 
of that committee, would enable 
srentlemen to satisfy themselves on 
many points. To the comparative 
statement in the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh pages of that report 
he particularly referred. 1¢ would 
there be seen that on the total 
amount of force for this year, as 
compared with that for the prece- 
ding year, there was a diminution 
of 1,738,000/. But in that state- 
ment was included the disembodied 
militia, which he did not takeintothe 
account in what he had now to sub- 
mit to the committee. There would 
therefore, by making an allowance 
for this, be on the whole force of 
this year, as compared with the last, 
st saving amounting in round num- 
bers to 1,800,000, By reterring 
tothe 23d page of the same report 
it would be found, taking the more 
narrow view, and taking only that 
part of the army which was an 
actual charge on the revenue of the 
country, that there was a diminu- 
tion in the number of men for the 
service of this year as compared 
with the preceding, of 35,000 rank 
and file, or (including officers) 
40,000. In addition to this, how- 


ever, he had to state to the com. 
mittee, that orders had been recenily 
sent to the Mediterranean for the 
return of the 2d battalion of the 
14th regiment, which was to be re- 
duced assoon as it reached thiscoun- 
try. Taking the reduction of that 
battalion into account, there would 
be a reduction Gn this branch of the 
force of 36,000 rank and file, or 
42,000, including officers and men, 
compared with the numbers of 
last year. If the aggregate of the 
military establishment, including 
the force in France, was taken, and 
allowance was made for the 2d bat- 
talion of the I4th regiment of foot 
now on their way home to be redu- 
ced, there was, on the whole, a re- 
duction of 53,000 rank and file, or 
61,000 officers and men, from the 
amount of the force last year. By 
this reduction in the number of men 
there would be a reduction in the 
amount of the supplies for this year 
to the extent of 1,800,000/. Whe- 
ther the extent of this reduction 
would give satisfaction to all, he 
would not venture to say; but at 
least he was sure that to a majority 
of the house it would appear satis- 
factory. At least it showed, that in 
the interval between the last session 
of parliament and the present, his 
majesty’s ministers had not been 
inattentive to the sufferings of the 
nation, but had lent all their efforts 
to make such reductions in the mili- 
tary establishment as would mate- 
rially reduce the public expenditure, 
and thus not only soothe the feel- 
ings, but alleviate the distresses, of 
the people. Reductions such as 
those which he had mentioned could 
not be easily or quickly made, It 
was not a glance of the eye, ora 
stroke of the pen, that was sufficient 
to effect them. When the nature 


and extent of our military establish- 
ments was considered; when it was 
remem- 








remembered that they were scatter- 
ed through our settlements in every 
varter of the world, it would be 
allowed that it required the most 
laborious and patient examination 
en the part of his majesty’s govern 
ment to enable them to submit to 
the house the reductions which he 
had mentioned. It would be seen 
by referring to the 25th page of 
the second report of the finance 
committee, to what extent the mili- 
tary force of the country had been 
edad within the last two years 
and a half. At the end of 1814 
(which was the earliest time at 
which the work of reduction could 
have been commenced ) the amount 
of the whole military force of the 
country was 228,594 men. Last 
year the amount of the farce kept 
up was 99,000 men for the gene- 
ral service, including the colonies, 
30,000 for our army in France, 
and 20,000 for Great Britain and 
Ireland, For the present year the 
amount would be as follows, viz.— 
30,000 men for the general service, 
including the colonies; 20,326 for 
the army in France, and 17,360 
for Great Britain and Ireland. It 
would be hardly necessary for him 
to recapitulate the different stations 
on which these were employed. 
With respect to the details of the 
reduction, the following were the 
most prominent statements:—The 
guards had not this year been ex- 
empted from bearing their share in 
the reduction; for from each com- 
pany in the guards there had been 
a reduction of one serjeant and 
ten men. The total number of men 
reduced from the regiments of the 
line in the last year were taken at 
13,000. The expenses of the re- 
crutting department for this year 
were taken at 130,000/. less than 
were last year. In the staff, 
great reductions had also been made. 
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In this department two hundred 
and fifty-seven officers were redu- 
ced. he public departments and 
offices were those in which the least 
reduction had been made; and it 
was easy to explain why they were 
the branches of the public service 
in which reduction at this time 
was least practicable. ‘The whole 
amount of the reductions in the 
public offices was between 19,000/. 
and 20,000/. When the nature of 
these offices was considcred—when 
it was considered that the very pro- 
cess of reduction for the time m- 
creased the amount of business in 
these departments, it would be ad- 
mitted that those were not the de- 
partments in which the greatest re- 
ductions could be expected. In the 
office of the commander in chief 
particularly, there was a source of 
business, which perhaps could not. 
be considered as likely to be a- 
nent, but yet which was for the 
time occasioned by the process of 
reduction. Many officers fit for ser- 
vice being placed upon half-pay, 
feeling their capacity for the public 
service, naturally came forward and 
submitted their claims to be em- 
ployed to the commander in chief. 
He was sure the house would sym- 
pathize in the situations of these per- 
sons, and he was also sure that the 
house would not carry*the reduc- 
tions so far as even to deprive the 
commander in chief of attending to 
such claims, and giving the claim- 
ants at least the poor satisfaction of 
knowing that their claims were not 
treated with neglect. The com- 
mittee would see by the statement 
in the report of the committee of 
finance, that considerable reductions 
were made in his(lord rigs souk 
department. But as to that branc 

of the department in which the cor- 
respondence was conducted, there 
could no: be any reduction at all 
G4 The 
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The number of letters of authority 
and of warrants inserted in the books 
of the office, afforded the best crite- 
rion as to this. Inthe ending 
the 17th of March 1791, the num- 
ber of letters in his department was 
7004; in the year ending in March 
1800, the number was 14,703; in 
the year ending in March, 1816, it 
was 92,320; in the year ending in 
March 1817, the number had in- 
creased to 105,904. So far, there- 
fore, as reduction could be found- 
ed on. the diminution of business, it 
would be allowed that at least 
in this department the reduc- 
tion could not yet be made. The 
number of clerks in the war-oflice 
had also been considerably reduced. 
Among others, he stated, that the 
number of clerks, of the highest 
class, had been reduced from six to 
four. A similar reduction was made 
in the second class, ‘The chief in- 

tor of the foreign branch, who 
had a salary of 1,095/. a year, was 
also reduced, Several clerks in mi- 
nor departments had been reduced, 
and, besides, several vacancies oc- 
curring, from death or resignation, 
had not been filled up. On the 
whole of this department, compared 
with last year, there was a reduc- 
tion in the expense to the amount 
of 5,921,000/, In the adjutant-ge- 
neral’s department there was a re- 
duction to the extent of 30002. In 
the quarter-master general’s depart- 
ment, 1736/. In the department of 
the commissary general of musters, 
1714/. In the volunteers there was 
a reduction to the amount of $407/. 
In the military college there was a 
reduction of 5564/.As to this item he 
was bound to notice the very hand- 
some conduct of the governor of 
that college, who, when called upon 
to state what reductions could be 
made in that department, began by 
drawiog his pen through 500/. a 


year, the allowance of his own table, 
This certainly was only such con. 
duct as was to be expected by those 
who knew the character of the gal- 
lant officer. In the sum for pay of 
general officers, there was a diminu- 
tion of 3620/7. which arose from the 
casualties during the year. Since 
1814, when the arrangement now 
acted upon with respect to the pay 
of general officers was introduced, 
54 general officers had died. It 
was intended, pursuant to the report 
of the committee of finance, to alter 
the arrangement, by which there 
were now three rates of pay for ge- 
neral officers, by assimilating ~% 
pay of generals and hieutenant-gene- 
rals, instead of having as now one 
rate for major-generals, one for liev- 
tenant-generals, and a third for ge- 
nerals. It was intended tor the tu- 
ture that ofhcers promoted to the 
rank of generals should not receive 
the unallotied pay till the whole num- 
ber of general officers was reducedto 
120, which was intended to be the 
number to which the permanent es- 
tablishment would be limited. In 
the estimates for the present yeas, 
those for the different garrisons were 
separated from the staff, Under the 
second of the four classes into which 
he haddivided the military establish- 
ments, namely, that whici included 
the half-pay and pensions, there was 
an increase in the present year to the 
amount of 958,000/; the obvious 
cause of which was the reductions 
which had taken place. In the third 
class there was a reduction of 
238,000/. In consequence of the 
report of the committee of finance, 
a new arrangement was proposed 
with respect to pensions and allow- 
ances to wounded officers. He would 
take leave to say, that he did not 
entirely approve of a new arrange- 
ment. According to that now acted 
upon, the amount of the pension in- 

creased 
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creased with the rank of the officer. 
What was now intended, was, that 
all officers for the future should re- 
ceive the pension only for the rank 
which they held at the time they re- 
ceived the wound. There had been 
an increase in the allowances for su- 
nuations in exchequer fees: 
there was a diminution in the pre- 
sent year to the extent of 92,000/. 
The Irish barracks, and the Irish 
commissariat, were not included in 
the estimates for the present year. 
On a general view of the amount 
of the whole estimates, there was a 
diminution of 1,800,000/. as com- 
bined with the last year. The total 
amount of the estimates for the pre- 
sent year was 6,682,000/. From 
this, however, were to be deducted 
the reductions which were now in 
ss and would be commpleted 

in the course of the year, and the 
amount would then be 6,385,000/. 
Bui of this sum again it was to be 
considered, that a great part was 
required for the third class, which 
included the remuneration of past 
services, which amounted to about 
2,591,000/, leaving the total amount 
of the estimates for the active ser- 
vices of the present year, $,794,000/. 
forthe} stclass. In 1783,theamount 
of the estimates for active service 
was $,059,000/. and in 1791, after 
several years of profound peace, it 
was 1,626,000/. When it was con- 
that the amount of the sol- 
dier’s pay was doubled since 1791, 
and that the colonies and possessions 
of the kingdom were now so much 
more extensive than they then were, 
would not be wondered that the 
estimates of this year were now 
only about 500,000/. more than 
le what they were in 1791. The 
lord concluded by moving 

first resolution, « that a number 
men, not exceeding 121,035 

for land forces, be voted for the 
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service of his majesty in the present 
year,” 

Mr. Calcraft thought the force 
proposed much too large for the cir- 
cumstances of the country. With 
respect to the report of the finance 
committee, as he did not become a 
member of that committee until 
after the second report was drawn 
~ he did not hold himself respon- 
sible for any part of that report; 
and he could not help observing, 
as to that report, that it was very 
extraordinary that establishments 
should be voted, or their amount de- 
termined, before the statement of 
the probable income of the year 
was laid before the house. In 1792, 
ali the services now to be performed 
were performed by 40,000 less than 
the number now required, excluding 
the force in France. He did not 
mean to say that the establishment 
of 1792 was capable of performing 
the services now required. But 
ministers were at least bound to 
show the reason for so prodigious am 
increase. With respect to the colo- 
nies, he could not help observing 
with satisfaction, that the numbers 
tallied completely with those he 
himself had proposed as sufficient 
last year: though he was then told 
that no reduction could be made. 
In more than five or six instances 
the present numbers tallied with 
what he had then proposed, so-that 
ministers had adopted the opinions 
of himself and his friends; but, on 
this occasion, he must say, 
were a full year in arrear of their 
duty, as they ought to have made 
those very reductions a year ago. 
No doubt next year they would find, 
that what they think impossible now 
can be done then, For the consi- 
derable reductions that had already 
been made, the country was, in his 
opinion, indebted to the firmness of 
the house in refusing the income or 
an 
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and the malt tax, and also to the 
debates on the army establishment. 
If it had not been for the discussions 
that had taken place, though appa- 
rently disregarded atthe time,he was 
convinced that we should not have 
seen the reduced establishments of 
the present day, but which, as taken 
altogether at 140,000 men, he still 
thought too high. The gentlemen 
opposite ought to explain why this 
force is necessary, There were 
17,000 yeomanry cavalry in addi- 
tion to this large force, merely for 
the service of Great Britain. In 
179@ a force of 12,000 men was 
found amply sufficient. How came 
it that the country was in so diffe- 
rent a state now as to require such 
an addition? It was known that the 
grievances of the people arose very 
much from the burthens of taxation: 
and if this amount of force was to 
be kept up, it must be seen that it 
would be impossible to diminish 
these burthens. Now, if gentlemen 
thought that a large military esta- 
blishment was better than to relieve 
the public from their burthens, he 
must beg leave to say that he totally 
differed from them. Believing, how- 
ever, that still further reductions 
were in progress, he should not go 
into minute details at present; but 
there were one or two topics which 
he could not help touching on. The 
first was, the subject of foreign half- 
pay. Many foreign officers who re- 
ceived half-pay were now in Ha- 
nover on full pay and in actual ser- 
vice. He thought this a most im- 
provident regulation, and one which 
ought to be corrected. Another 
topic was the half-pay officers re- 
duced before the 24th June, 1814. 
Their case was extremely hard, as 
being limited to the old rates of half- 
ay; and thus a partiality or pre- 
was shown to foreign officers 

who had served in our army. It 


did not a to him that the re. 
ductions had been sufficiently ex. 
tensive in the public departments 
connected with the army. He did 
not think that of the commander in 
chief likely to be sufficiently redo. 
ced; but he would press upon mini- 
sters the necessity of reducing that, 
and every other department, to the 
lowest possible rate that is at all 
compatible with the business they 
have to transact. If he saw any 
chance of being supported, he should 
move for a considerable reduction 
to be made in the present established 
force, as being too large for the cir- 
cumstances of the country. He 
hoped the noble lord would yet 
give some explanation of the neces. 
sity of maintaining so large a force, 

Mr. Lyttleton could not refrain 
from calling the attention of the 
committee to the half-pay of our 
oflicers both of the army and navy; 
though he should only indirectly 
touch on the latter, as not connected 
with the subject under considera- 
tion. The case of the officers in 
both services was this :—When they 
receive their half-pay, they are 
obliged to make an affidavit that 
they do not receive any other emo- 
lument under the crown. This 
might have been a good regulation 
formerly; but at present he did not 
see any reason to induce govern- 
ment, whether from ceconomy, or 
any other circumstance, to adhere 
to itnow. The noble lord had ad- 
mitted that reductions in the army 
caused great distress; and this was 
the time, of all others, when officers 
were suffering the greatest degree 
of distress, owing to the extreme 
pressure of taxation, and the in- 
crease of the number of these per- 
sons. The honourable gentleman 
descanted at considerable length in 
behalf of those meritorious gentle- 
men, whose half-pay was not oe 
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a bare remuneration for their past, 
bat a boon for their future services ; 
under these grounds, he argued for 
the policy of their obtaining the 
means of a genteel subsistence, by 
being allowed to fill civil offices, 
which must be filled by somebody. 
He concluded with hoping that 
these excluding affidavits would be 
abolished. 

General Walpole objected to the 
amount of force appropriated to the 
defence of the West India colonies, 
particularly that at the Bermudas. 

Mr, Warre contrasted the amount 
of the life guards at present with 
their establishment in 1796, when 
they only consisted of 875 men. 
‘They were now absolutely double 
what they were at that time; and in 
hisopinion they were kept up merely 
for show and splendour. He then 
adverted to the force in Jamaica, 
the charge for which in 1802 was 
only 6641. but was now 4816/. 
The total charge for the staff in the 
colonies was 74,000/; while in 
1792 it was only 17,0007, and was 
now more than treble what it was 
tn 1802, It was singular that in the 
windward and leeward islands the 
staff exceeded what it was for the 
whole of the colonies in 1792, He 
then alluded to the Compassionate 
Fund, the principles of which he 
praised. He wished to sce it in- 
creased, on account of the nume- 
rous families who received benefit 
from it, and he hoped some addi- 
tion would be made to it. He took 
this ene of asking whether 
lord Camden’s example Sad been 
f by any other gentlemen? 
_Lord Palmerston, in reply, de- 
a that the garrisons were precise- 
ly the amount of what the honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Calcraft) had 
last year. But he thought 
‘hard and unfair, if they were, 
that ministers should be accused and 
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censured for doing what he had re- 
commended, Respecting the Hano- 
verian officers, he had stated that, 
their time of service being limited, 
they could not, by law, be called 
back to employment in this coun 

on full pay, while the full pay in 
the Hanoverian service was not 
quite equal to the half-pay in this. 
It was deemed desirable to have the 
benefit of the services of these of- 
ficers in Hanover, as they had 
made a distinguished figure under 
the duke of Wellington; and there 
was no mode of accomplishing this, 
but by permitting them to retain 
their half-pay, which made no pe- 
cuniary difference to the public, Be 
cause they could not be employed 
in this country. Respecting the ad- 
dition made to the half-pay ia 1814 
the rule was, that the augmented 
regulation was to be given to all of- 
ficers reduced subsequent to that 
date in 1814. It was thought there 
was not sufficient ground for giving 
the increase to ofhcers who had not 
come forward to offer their services 
during the war. Respecting the 
force in Jamaica, he showed that it 
was now only increased by 300 
men more than in December 1792, 
when it was 2,900, it being now 
3,200. The life guards and blues 
were placed on the same establish- 
ment as the other regiments of ca- 
valry, and there was no reason why 
they should be of a lower amount 
than those other regiments that were 
deemed efficient, as they had most 
important duties to perform, As 
to the staff, any person at all ac- 
quainted with the alteration that 
had taken place in the internal state 
of the army, must know, that a 
much greater staff was necessary 
now than at the close of the last 
war. It would remain for the house 
to decide whether they thought the 
advantage, in point of discipline, 
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would justify the increase. He 
would venture to say, that ~ loon 
as the present organization e 

ili force existed, it would be 
impossible to revert to the same 
staff as at the period alluded to. 
Some persons were of opinion, that 
in many of our colonies we had 
even some below what we ought. 
Respecting the principle on which 
the allowances of the Compassionate 
Fund were framed, he did not think 
any considerable addition could be 
made to the scale of them, without 
throwing a great burthen on the 
public. 

General Ferguson alluded to the 
very great hardships of the artillery 
corps that were sent to Jamaica,.— 
They had no prospect of ever re- 
turning; and they went out with 
this idea, considering themselves as 
condemned men. Some of them 
had been in the island twenty-six 
and twenty-seven years, and many 
of them fifteen. The little chance 
they had of coming home made 
them desperate, and they gave 
themselves up to every military 
crime; the consequence of which 
was, that military punishments were 
above a hundred-fold more than 
in other regiments. He called on 
the noble lord to put an end to this 
barbarous system of expatriation. 

General Phipps consicered the 
observations of the honourable ge- 
neral respecting these military men 
to be an attack on the noble lord at 
the head of the ordnance depart- 
ment. 

General Ferguson distinctly de- 
nied that what he had said was 
liable to such an inference, 

Mr. Ponsonby defended the opi. 
nion of the honourable general. If 
such abuses had existed for twenty- 
seven years, it was high time they 
should be abolished. 

Lord Nugent declared that he 


gave his sincere and hearty opposi. 
tion to the amount of the establish. 
ment. He should not trust to the 
noble lord’s assurance of further 
reductions, because the same assu. 
rances were given last year; butit 
was not till after the house had 
forced the estimates to be with. 
drawn, that they were brought for. 
ward with reductions. —T he patron. 
age and influence which such an 
army gave to the crown, in time of 
peace, was far from being the “head 
and front of the offending.” When 
he saw an actual armed force of one 
hundred and forty thousand men in 
the pay of the king, and at the dis. 
posal of an administration which he 
distrusted, and whose political prin- 
ciples he was far from subscribing 
to, his alarm was very much in- 
creased, It was the duty of every 
man to feel jealous for the free con- 
stitution of his country, and to re- 
mind his countrymen of the doc- 
trines to which we owe our free. 
dom. There could be found no in- 
stance in which a free country had 
ever long survived a despotic mili- 
tary establishment, and no instance 
of the liberties of a people being 
overthrown but by the agency of a 
= standing army. 

r, Curwen said, nobody could 
deny the danger was great; but 
this was not the time to form an 
opinion what line of conduct should 
be adopted. Every thing would 
depend upon ascertaining the state 
of the finance of the country. Till 
this was made clear, he could not 
say to what extent his opinion would 
go as to the amount of the army that 
ought to be maintained. 

‘he conversation was maintained 
for some time between Mr. Lyttle- 
ton, general Gascoigne, a member 
whose name could not be learned, 
and sir William Burrowes; the last 
of whom entered into an elaborate 

comparison 
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‘con of the amount of troops 
maintained in our various colonies 
at different periods, particularly in 
1792, contrasting them with the 

t amount, and contending 
that the amount now proposed was 
d what necessity required. 

Mr. Goulburn, in reply to the last- 
mentioned baronet, regretted that 
he had been so recent a member of 
the house as not to have heard what 
was said on the subject of the colo- 
nialestablishments last session, when 
the necessity of the forces there was 
clearly made out, and acknowledged 
by the gentlemen opposite. He jus- 
tified the present colonial armies, as 
necessary to preserve their domestic 
tranquillity. So far from ministers 
being blamed for proposing exces- 
sive establishments, he thought they 
were rather open to blame for risk- 
ing something, in order to satisfy 
the general cry for economy and 
retrenchment. The honourable ba- 
ronet seemed not to be aware, that 
the 140,000 men included the large 
garrisons for India. 

Sir W. Burrowes, in reply, ob- 
served, that if 20,000 effective Eu- 
ropeans were sufficient, with the na- 
tive troops, to preserve the tranquil- 
lity of that immense empire and po- 
pulation, it was a proof of the mild- 
ness and moderation of the govern- 
ment, and the attachment of the in- 
habitants. But could as much be 
said of the state of this country ? 
Were the people here so attached to 
the government? and could theillus- 
trious personage at the head of it be 
said to be enthroned in their hearts? 
If loyalty and attachment pervaded 
every part of the country, where was 

necessity for such an enormous 
standing army? He believed, how- 
ever,that theungrounded apprehen- 
sons of ministers had induced them 
to maintain an army beyond what 
the country required; and he hoped 
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they would see their error, and at- 
tempt to rule by the affections of 
the people, and not by the sword. 
Lord Castlereagh protested ae 
— the mode the honourable 
aronet had adopted of throwing 
the gross amount of all the descrip- 
tions of force together, including 
yeomanry, and the army in France, 
and commenting upon them, as if 
they were all maintained at the ex- 
pense of England. The gentlemen 
opposite, he observed, were not dis- 
posed to impeach the estimate. Cer- 
tainly the government of India was 
entitled to all the praise of the honour- 
able baronet ; for a more mild and 
liberal government did not exist. 
But the people there were attached 
to the government; for they hadnot 
been corrupted by the pernicious 
and disorganizing principles and 
doctrines of the French revolution, 
The noble lord proceeded to con- 
vince the honourable baronet of his 
erroneous estimates, by referring to 
the different forces; and observed, 
that instead of having 140,000 men 
for the British empire, we had only 
80,000, which number, though 
voted by parliament, always fell 
short of the amount. With respect 
to the colonial garrisons abroad, his 
honourable friend (Mr. Goulburn) 
had shown that they were only a 
fraction beyond what they were in 
1792, exclusive of the number ne- 
cessary for the six new colonies we 
had acquired. The honourable ba- 
ronet need only ask the opinion of 
the Jamaica merchants, to know 
whether government had made an 
extravagant provision for Jamaica 
and the Leeward islands, When it 
was remembered that since 1792 
we had become possessed of Malta, 
the Ionian Isles, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and many other possessions, 
the force set apart for the colonies 


could not be thought too great. 
The 
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The only point on which a question 
could arise, was on the number of 
kept up in England and Ire- 
len and this had been so full 
gone into last year, that it was al- 
most a waste of time to enter into 
it now. Of the number of men 
to be voted for England, 
when the 3000 allowed for reliets 
were deducted, and other circum- 
stances were taken into considera- 
tion, the number of really effective 
men that would remain would not 
be expected to exceed 10,000. He 
admitted the country must, in a 
great measure, rely on the yeo- 
manry for safety; but these were 
not fitted for every day duty, as 
they could not be called out with- 
out putting the individuals compo- 
sing it to considerable inconveni- 
ence ; and they could not be ex. 
pected to serve in the docks, or in 
other places where the presence of 
troops was constantly necessary. 
The situation of the country was 
much altered since 1792: at that 
time the country had abandoned all 
system in its army. Our army had, 
in fact, been made since that period. 
He did not mean to say that the 
British army had not always been 
distinguished for its gallant con- 
duct in the field; but it was since 
1792 that the machine had been put 
in motion, such as it now appeared, 
regulated as it was by its illustri- 
ous commander-in-chief, whose un- 
remitting labours had at length 
brought it to a state of unexampled 
perfection. The question was iat 
Should we have an army, or should 
we not? If we had an army, we 
must have a staff to manage it, 
The staff now proposed to be kept 
up, he contended, was not at all too 
great, if, in some instances, it had 
not been left imperfect. The best 
proof that could be given of this 
was found in the conduct of the 











































gentlemen opposite. If a sound 
objection could have been urged 


against the estimates, they would 
not have failed to bring forward 
some specific motion for the reduc. 
tion of them. | 

Mr. Calcraft said, as the noble 
lord seemed to think gentlemen on 
that side of the house were not in 
earnest, since they had brought for. 
ward no specific motion, he would 
pledge himself to gratify him ona 
tuture occasion by moving a reduc. 
tion of the estimates on the bring. 
ing up of the report. 

Lord Castlereagh begged to as 
sure the honourable gentleman, that 
if he only proposed to bring for- 
ward a motion of the natnre just 
announced, to gratify him (lord 
Castlereagh ), he might spare him- 
self the trouble. He had only 
meant to say, that if the honourable 
gentleman had thought he could 
persuade the house to take a view 
of the subject different from that 
which they had taken in the last 
session, he would not have failed to 
propound his opinion in the form 
of a motion, that it might become 
the opinion of the house. 

Mr, Calcraft said, he never saw 
a greater chance of success than 
when he had first entered the house 
that day. He expected, if not to 
carry a majority with him on a mo- 
tion for reducing the estimates, to 
be joined by many who were anit 
ous, like himself, to check that mi- 
litary spirit which appeared to be 
spreading itself over the country. 

Mr. Brougham contended, with 
a yeomanry force in the united 
kingdom amounting to $5,000 men, 
the estimates might reasonably be 
expected to be brought much lower 
than they were at present. In ad- 
dition to the yeomanry, there were 
Magistrates, constables, and the 

posse comitatus to secure the or 
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were not these sufficient for 

= ? Must every thing be 
done by soldiers? Why was the 
to be told the army must be 
doubled, because the yeomanry and 
soldiers could only be trusted ? Was 
this the result of that triumph, in 
uence of which they had car- 

ried up addresses of congratulation? 
Was this the consequence of the 
big boasts they had heard, of 

the peaceful conquests of the noble 
lordatthecongress? After all they 
had heard on this subject, were they 
now to be called upon to vote such 
an army as the noble lord had pro- 
posed to keep up? And were they 
now to be jeered, as they had been 
in this debate, when they spoke of 
the present period as one of pro- 
found peace? Whatever might be 
said of the additional force required 
to defend our new colonial acquisi- 
tions, there was noshifting this ques- 
tion from the ground on which it 
had been placed by his honourable 
friend (Mr. Calcraft). No good 
reason could be shown why nearly 
$6,000 men should be voted in 1817 
to perform those duties which in 
1792 it was thought required no 
more than 44,100. This was the 
round which had been taken by 
honourable friend, and those 
opposed to him in vain attempted 
to make him budge from it. Was 
it because the discipline of our army 
had been so much improved, as he 
rejoiced to say it had been, that 
the number of men were ne- 
cessary to perform a particular ser- 
vice than were formerly called for ? 
He should have expected, that from 
improvement fewer men rather 
than more would have been wanted. 
state of profound domestic 
peace in which the country was at 
hare not justify the call made 
a great military force. Before 
the army was increased, he wished 
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the house to take into their consi- 
deration the present situation of: 
the country, with respect to the 
dangers to be apprehended from 
the designs of the disaffected. He 
would call upon the right honour- 
able gentleman opy osite (Mr. H. 
Addington), in, the plenitude of his 
disposition to feel alarm, to point 
out from an annual register, a par- 
liamentary debate, or an old file of 
newspapers, any period at which 
the country had enjoyed a more 
perfect state of repose. At the late 
assizes at Pomfret there had not 
been. one prosecution for sedition. 
At Manchester, Ormskirk, Preston, 
and Liverpool, out of four hundred 
persons brought to trial, there was 
but one person tried for uttering® 
seditious words, and one only ; and 
this was such a case, that the magi- 
strates could only say that the ac- 
cused had spoken foolishly in his 
cups, and they had ordered him to 
be liberated on his own recogni- 
sances. At Norwich, which had 
been denounced by name in one of 
the reports, an inquiry had been 
made by the grand jury into the 
seditious associations there in exist- 
ence, and the result was a unani- 
mous declaration, that nothing of 
the kind could be traced, There 
had been no disturbances in any 
part of the country since those of 
Spafields and Manchester; and un- 
der these circumstances he called 
on the house not to consent to a mi- 
litary force being kept up on ac- 
count of the internal state of the 
country, whose numbers should 
double that which was found sufh- 
cient in 1792. If there were dan- 
er, which he denied that there was, 
et additional constables be sworn 
in—let the posse comitatus be called 
out—let civil means be resorted to 
in order to secure the public peace. 
Let Englishmen have recourse - 
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the constitution of their country in 
time of danger, if they wi to 
prove themselves worthy of such a 
constitution, For Ireland, it was 
said, a smaller force could not be 
kept up than had been proposed 
last year, and which it was ad- 
mitted on all hands was necessary. 
He, however, wished to know what 
had been done to remove the dis- 
contents of Ireland since that 
riod ; and he would ask if nothing 
could be effected to tranquillize 
that country but by means of an 
army? He contended, that by 
making the proposed concessions in 
matters of religion, much of the 
force now required for Ireland 
might be spared. If to concede 
the catholic claims would tranquil- 
lize that country, it was strange to 
see, and to him it was wholly in- 
comprehensible, that those in the 
administration who held this opi- 
nion should court the ussociation 
and fellowship of others who op- 

d it, and suffer themselves to 

triumphed over by those who 
would not be permitted to remain 
in their places twenty-four hours, if 
they were in the same way to oppose 
the amount of the estimates now 
before the house, 

The resolution was then agreed 
to. The other resolutions were 
then moved, and carried without 
discussion. 

House of lords, May 15.—Lord 
Erskine adverting to what had 
passed on the former evening, in 
respect of the power of justices, 
stated his intention of framing a 
motion, with a view of procuring 
a return of the number of com- 
mitments for libels by magistrates ; 
the recognisances entered in the 
court of King’s bench, and at 
sessions ; and also the indictments 
found at sessions. If the law should 
be as stated last night, the noble 








and learned lord said, he could not 

rest until that law was altered, be. 

cause it would give a greater power 

to magistrates than they ought to 
sess. 


House of commons, May 14. 
Mr. Vansittart moved that the poor 
employment bill should be com- 
mitted for the introduction of se. 
veral amendments, the discussion 
of which he wished to stand over 
to a future day. 

Mr. Brougham objected to 
vernment —e money and Fras 
cing security. Next he objected, 
that this measure would not re. 
lieve the country, as it was not 
money, but employment, which was 
wanted, Next, he did not consider 
this would have any good effect, as 
it would not throw any greater ca- 
pital into the money-market. The 
difficulties of giving securities re- 
quired by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer would prevent persons who 
wanted to borrow obtaining relief 
from this fund, Next, he had to 
state, that he did noabelieve the 
sum intended to be advanced was 
large enough to do any good. He 
also thought it extremely objec- 
tionable, that a million and three- 
fourths of money should be issued 
by the government to the people, at 
a time when we were upon the eve 
of an event which would call upon 
the people to exercise their judge- 
ment respecting the character and 
measures of that government—he 
meant a dissolution of parliament, 
which would take place a few 
months after their rising. He did 
not throw out these objections = 
tiously, but with a feeling friendly 
to the measure. 

Mr. Western, in addition to the 
objections just stated, observed, that 
the bill would subject those of the 
higher orders, who refused to give 
the required securities, to the ey 
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standing between their poorer 
ph nee er the relief offered by 


government. 

Mr. Vansittart said, the money 
was not to be issued by his majesty’s 
ministers individually ; and the ap- 

ion of exercising any influ- 
ence through the commissioners, 
was removed, by the independent 
and honourable character of those 
commissioners. The details of the 
measures,as to securities and the dis- 
tribution of relief, would be found 
to obviate most of the difficulties 
stated on those subjects. 

Mr, J, P. Grant and Mr. Lock- 
hart expressed their fears thatthe bill 
would produce no practical benefit. 

Mr. ome and Mr. Hurst main- 
tained a contrary opinion. 

The house having then gone into 
a committee, Mr. Vansittart pro- 
posed his new clauses ; one was for 

inting persons commissioners, 
viz, lord RK, Seymour, sir T. Ac- 
land, Mr. W. Lamb, sir C. Edmon- 
stone, sir James Shaw, sir J, Perring, 
Mr. Gooch, Mr. Edward Littleton, 
Mr, Luttrell, Mr. C. Grant sen, 
Mr. Curwen, Mr. Estcourt, Mr.Cas- 
berd, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. H. Swann, 
Mr. B. Harrison, Mr. Reid, chair- 
man of the East India company (not 
a member of the house ), Mr. Thorn- 
ton, Mr. Philips, Mr. Angerstein, 
Mr. C. Baring, Mr. Joseph Siieaby, 

Mr. Bosanquet. 

The report was afterwards 
brought up, and ordered for further 
consideration, 

May 15.—In answer to a question 
frotn Mr. Ponsonby, lord Castle- 
reagh said, that after the holidays 
@ communication would be made 
to the house concerning the internal 
state of the country ; after which 
the same proceedings would be pro- 
posed as had taken place in the 
carly ‘part of the session, and it 

a referred to a committee 
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to enter into an inquiry as to the 
measures proper to be pursued. 
His majesty’s. ministers, in the 
present situation of the country, 
thought themselves called on to 
propose a continuance of the mea- 
sure now in operation. 

Mr. Philips suggested that there 
should be a call of the house; to 
which lord Castlereagh assented. 

In answer toa question from Mr.. 
Brougham, lord Castlereagh re- 
— that a communication would 

made to the house; after which 
a committee would be proposed 
for the purpose of making an in- 
quiry, as at the beginning of the 
session ; after which his majesty's 
ministers would propose to parlia- 
ment a continuation of the mea- 
sures now in force. 

Mr. Brougham. “ Am I then to 
understand that a committee is to 
inquire, and that this is to be the 
result of the inquiry ?” 

Sir F. Burdett remarked, that 
there could be no doubt what would 
be the result of the inquiry. But he 
should first move for a list of the 
persons confined under the present 
act, who they were, when taken, 
and where imprisoned. 

Mr. Brougham hoped that some 
member, of more weight than him- 
self, would give notice of a motion 
for an address, praying his royal 
highness the prince regent not to 

dissolve parliament while the habeas 
corpus act was under suspension. 

Mr. Philips moved that the house 
should be called the 2d of June. 

Mr.J.P.Grant reminded the house 
that the lord advocate for Scotland 
had stated that the conspiracy at 
Glasgow was not confined to the 
poorer classes of the community. 
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to do with political clubs. This 
penis for whom 3000/. bail had 
refused, had, after a cause- 
less confinement of six weeks, been 
discharged without any bail. 

Sir John Newport rose, pursuant 
to the notice he had given, to call 
the attention of the house to the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, as aff by 
the great load of its taxation. He 
hoped for the patient attention of 
the house while fe compared the fi- 
nancial state of [reland with what it 
had been at several periods, and en- 
csabalekamechaceeamiaas 
ata ,enti 
to some relaxation, aaa period, 
which he would ever call the period 
of Ireland’s glory—in the years 
178] and 1782,when the great exer- 
tions of his right honourable friend 
the member on Dublin (Mr, Grat. 
tan) had called into life the spirit 
which defended Ireland from her fo- 
reign foes, whichprotected her trade, 
enforced an obedience to her laws 
almost unparalleled, and rendered 
ae to herself by making her par- 

iament independent of Great Bri- 
tainy—at that period her burthens 
were comparatively light. She look- 
ed to herself for protection, not to 
theexistenceofalarge military force : 
but this happy state did not Jast long; 
party feuds and dissensions soon 
out,and under the government 

of a succeeding lord lieutenant that 
system had its rise of governing Ire- 
land by division amongst her people. 
Was it not natural a country 
which had surrendered her indepen- 
dence, and which had since borne 
an equal and more than equal por- 
tion of the public burthens, to come 
now to the imperial parliament, and 
look for an equal portion of redress? 
Would it not, he would ask, be con- 
sidered that Ireland had reason. to 
SS should state, that 
had been relieved since 








the peace froma burthen of not less 
than seventeen millions of taxes, 
while the relief in that way afford. 
ed to Ireland amounted only to 
$40,000/.2 The impolicy of our 
continuing to tax Ireland to the pre. 
sent araount, must be evident to any 
one who took the trouble of compa- 
ring the amount of her revenue inthe 
last years with what it was in 1808, 
The new taxes imposed since 1808 
were calculated to produce a sum 
of three millions and a half; but 
with this addition, how much would 
the house think did the revenue of 
last year exceed that of the year be. 
fore those taxes were imposed? By 
the vast sum of 10,000/. This was 
the great price of that vexatious sy- 
stem of taxation which had been im- 
» and of all the discontent it 

ad produced; and this was accom- 
panied by notices of discontinuances 
of horses, carriages, servants, &c. 
which would amount in decrease of 
duty to infinitely more than that 
sum. Would not that circumstance 
be sufficient in itself to show the ne- 
cessity of having something done? 
Among the many causes which con- 
tributed to swell the poor-rates to 
their present enormous amount, and 
to bring on that poverty which was 
so generally felt by all classes of 
manufacturers, there was not one 
which had a greater effect than the 
state of our best market, Ireland. 
The decrease in the demand from 
Treland for the eleven of the prin- 
cipal articlesof English manufacture 
and produce, since the year 1813, 
was in the proportion of 3,400,000/. | 
to 1,100,000/, The official value 
of the articles imported from Eng- 
land into Ireland was, in 1813, 
3,400,000/, _In the last year ® 
amounted only to 1,100,000/. This 
was the amount of the official value: 
the real value must be consi 


greater; but he chose to mention 


only 
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only the official value, lest he should 
with misquoting or ex- 

g. OF these articles,—and 

here he begged the attention of the 
house, as the articles he was going 
to mention were the leading ones of 
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English manufacture,—the decrease 
on each would be best seen from 
this statement. The value of goods 
imported into Ireland from this 
country was— 





In 1813. In 1816. 
Tn woollen cloths eese 2,000,0004. 600,000/, . 
In leather ......+-+- 200,000 49,000 
In iron and hardware .. 340,000 170,000 
In cotton twist...... 320,000 130,000 
Total decrease...... 180,000%, 


And in looking at all these articles, 
it would appear that they were not 
the luxuries but the mere neces- 
saries of life. ‘Che decrease in the 
duties on malt would be seen from 
this. The number of barrels made 
in three years were thus— 

In 1814.. there were. . 800,000 

WR IBIS 6. cca vcice «. 670,000 

| ee Terry 481,000 
In spirits, the decrease of the duty 
was great in proportion to this, The 
decrease in wines amounted to 
140,000/. Though the duties on 
them were now doubled, the pro- 
duce was not half. what it was a 
short time before. The deficiency 
in the duties on them would be 
seen by this— 

They were in 1815 .. 576,000/, 

1816 .. 442,000 


T eeoe e™} 196,000 

_ It might also be necessary to add, 
in order to show the further defici- 
ency which he expected from the in- 
taxes, the notices served on the 
collectors of hearth and window 
taxes for the years 1816 and 1817, 
for the discontinuance of 42,000 
windows and 10,000 hearths. These 
were irrefutable symptoms of the di- 
stress which existed in Ireland, and 
of the utter inability of a great por- 


tion of the people to pay; for it was 
natural to think that no man would 
deprive himself of the benefit of 
light and heat, if he could possibly 
pay forthem. Besides those, there 
was a number nearly as great in pro- 
portion of notices for the discontinu- 
ance of carriages, horses, and ser- 
vants, and jaunting-cars, The tax 
upon jaunting-cars was so great,that 
many persons were unable to keep 
one, and by that means were often 
debarred from going to church. 
This was an important considera- 
tion as it regarded the protestant 
faith; for, assuredly, the people 
would not long remain protestants if 
they were debarred from frequent- 
ing their churches, He had before 
mentioned that the financial sacri- 
fices made by Ireland were greater, 
in proportion, than those of Eng- 
land. From the report of a com- 
mittee which sat upon the subject of 
finance in 1813, it appeared that for 
ten years before the union, the gross 
revenue of Ireland amounted to 
21,6)4,000/. averaging 2,161,400/. 

The gross revenue for ten years af- 

ter the union was 45,579,000/. ra 
raging 4,557,900/. a year. 

iy six years it appeared that 

the gross revenue was 38,496,000/. 

averaging 6,416,000/. a year. So 

that in every one of the last six 

H2 years, 
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the amount of the revenue of 
Yreland was treble what it was in 
any of the ten which preceded the 
union. ‘The consequence of this 
vast increase was, that the fortunes 
of the resident gentry of Ireland 
were considerably diminished ; and 
as their property decreased, their 
weight and influence with their te- 
nants decreased in proportion, The 
effect of this edad, e was con- 
vinced, be tie dangerous 
to this country. The right ho- 
nourable baronet then contended, 
that as the expenses of Ireland were 
reater in proportion than those of 
ngland,and much greater than she 
at present could be expected to pay, 
and that as England had been re- 
lieved by a diminution of seventeen 
millions of her taxes, while those of 
Ireland were only decreased by 
340,0001. it was the duty of the 
house to afford her some additional 
relief. Theright honourable baronet 
concluded by moving aseries of reso- 
lutions, which set forth, ‘* That the 
gross revenue of Ireland forten years 
after the union was 21,614,000/. 
making an average of 2,161,400/. a 
ser ; that the gross revenue of 
reland for che ten years immedi- 
ately succeeding the union was 
45,579,000/. making un average of 
4,557 9001. a year; and that for the 
last six years the gross revenue was 
$8,496,000/. making an average of 
6,4 16,0007, a year; and that justice, 
sound policy, and the real interests 
of the empire required that the bur- 
thens now imposed upon Ireland 
should be diminished. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald defended the 
policy which had been acted upon 
in imposing taxes on Ireland, and 
contended that it resulted from the 
righthonourablebaronet’sownshow- 
ing, either that the taxes were not 
such as to defeat the progress of the 
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revenue, or that its progress had 
not been such as had been stated, 
The deficiency of last year was no 
proof that the measures of finance 
viously adopted were impolitic, 
t might be accounted for from the 
general distress which had been felt, 
and it was not fair to select that year 
to compare with 1808. In the last 
ear the deficiency was 1,191,000. 
he whole of this had fallen on the 
customs, Irish excise, and land tax, 
with the exception of about 30,0007. 
The malt duties remitted had 
caused a falling off of. . 207,000/, 


The reduction of the du- 
ties On spirits ...... 86,000 
Making togetheradefi-Y ——-— 
ciency of ........ 29 3,000/, 


The repaymems made for the stock 
of malt in hand had amounted to 
167,0007. and there had been a di- 
minution in the duties levied on 
hearths, amounting to 40,000é. but 
which had been estimated at 60,000), 
The 340,000/. which had been re- 
mitted in taxes, ought to have been 
brought into the account by the 
honourable baronet, when he was 
arguing against the impolicy of the 
taxes, trom the falling off in the re- 
venue. The following deficiencies 
had occurred in the last year:— 
Ontheassesed taxesofIreland64000/, 
To be accounted for from 
hearth duties remitted .. 40,000 
Carriages ...e..ceeceee. 18,000 
WMGOWS cle ccccctsctidces Se 
Horses eee su 06 i6cececst 
And these were all that were to be 
noticed with respect to the inland 
taxes in the whole of the last year. 
That the taxes had not fallen off 
when the duties were augmented, 
furnished, in his opinion, a strong 
argument in favour of the policy 
which had resorted to them, and the 
notices of discontinuance which 


been received, grew more out of the 
rigour 
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rigour with which the collection of 
them had been enforced, than out of 
the character of the duties them. 
selves;and it was hard that the 
efforts made to collect them should 
be censured by those who once so 
loudly complained of their non-col- 
lection. Notwithstandirg the fall. 
ing off which he had a mitted to 
have taken place in the last year in 
the inland taxes, their produce, un- 
der all the circumstances of the 
times, had amounted to 150,000/. 
more than ever they had done in 
any former year (with the exception 
of the year 1814), and to 340,000/. 
more than the sum which they pro- 
duced in 1811. He then entered 
into a series of financial statements, 
in which he traced the defalcation 
in the duties on foreign wines, on 
timber and deals, on English manu- 
factures, on foreign spirits and to- 
bacco, to their several causes, and 
clearly proved that these resulted 
not from the impolitic measures of 
the government. He went over the 
loans raised for the service of Ire. 
land since 1812, and showed the 
annual charge created by them, 
which he proved to have been ade- 
quately met by the taxes imposed 
for that purpose, ‘I'he increased 
taxes raised im Ireland in the five 
years ending January 5, 1816, had 
exceeded the whole revenue in 1501, 
as the net increase in the five years 
ending in 1816 was as follows:— 
In the customs .... 527,000/. 
Excise, &c. .4.... 1,731,000 





2,228,000/. 
In theyear 1801 the whole was but 
2,260,000/. In his present situation, 
he (Mr. Fitzgerald) did not feel 
< it was for him to resist or to ac- 
ulesce in the resolutions moved by 
tight honourable baronet. He, 
er, did not think he had 
ght them forward in such a 
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way as to incline the house to favour 
them, as he had told them, that 
while 17,000,000/. in taxes had been 
remitted to England, Ireland had 
been reneved to the amount of but 
$40,000/. Admitting this fact, he 
thought the right honourable baro- 
net ought to add to it something 
that should express that a heavy 
property tax had long been borne in 
this country which had not extended 
to Ireland, and at the same time 
set forth the efforts made by Eng- 
land to cover the supplies voted ie 
the year, in the year, while Ireland 
only bore her share of the burthen 
by means of loans. The malt tax in 
Ireland he showed to have been not 
merely a war tax as it was in En 
land, but to have been pledged for 
the interest of a loan, Under these 
circumstances, while he admitted 
that 17,000,0007, had been remi:- 
ted to England in taxes, and but 
340,000/. to Ireland, he could not 
agree with the naked resolutions of 
the right honourable baronet. Much 
misrepresentation had gone abroad 
on the subject of the tax on jaunt- 
ing cars. It was true that a duty 
of 77. had been imposed, and that 
only one description of cars had 
been relieved from this, But these 
were those used by the farmers and 
manufacturers. ‘l‘hose more expen- 
sive vehicles, the construction of 
which cost 60 or 70/., he had left li- 
able to the tax, as he supposed their 
owners as oo of paying as the 
proprietor of a sig of about the 


, same value in England. The tax 


on the second cars of a meaner de- 
scription had been reduced to 44. 
But then it was complained that one 
class of persons derived no benefit 
from this alteration. And who were 
these that were thus hardly dealt 
by? The proprietors of other car- 
riages with four wheels. He could 
not but concur with the right ho- 

H 3 nourable 
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nourable baronet in lamenting that 
in Ireland, from the particular cir- 
cumstances of its financial situation, 
the re-action occasioned by the trans- 
ition to a state of peace had been 
much greater in extent, and was 
likely to be much longer in dura- 
tion. But let it not be said that 
those who disagreed fiom the reso- 
lutions now moved were less sensi- 
ble of the hardships of Ireland, or 
felt less sympathy in the distresses of 
the Irish people, than the right ho- 
nourable baronet who brought them 
forward, Under all the circum- 
stances of the case he could not 
consistently assent to the resolutions 
now moved. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that the right 
honourable gentleman whospoke last 
seemed to have mistaken the object 
of the resolutions, and see to 
think that an attack was made on 
the financial administration of Ire- 
land, No such attack was intended. 
The only objects of his right ho- 
nourable friend in moving these re- 
solutions were, Ist, to show the ac- 
tual financial situation in which Tre- 
land now stood; and, in the second 
place, to show that there were 
certain articleson which the taxes 
now levied might be diminished, 
and that by such diminution not 
only would the burthens of the peo- 
ple be relieved, but even the reve- 
nue itself would be benefited. The 
right honourable gentleman talked 
in a very high strain of the merit of 
England in taking upon itself the 
burthen of the Irish debt, by conso- 
lidating the two revenues. But in 
estimating the true extent of this 
merit, it must be considered that 
the burthen was one which Ire. 
land could not bear—she had not 
the capacity of bearing. And 
then if Ireland could not pay, and 
England would not pay, the debt 
must have gone unpaid. So that, 






after all, the whole of this merit 
arose out of the beggary of Ireland 
—out of the bankruptcy of Ireland 
—out of the mere incapacity of that 
country to pay that which it ought 
to pay, When his right honourable 
friend complained of the amount of 
duty levied in Ireland on any par. 
ticular article, the rmght honour. 
able gentleman met it by saying, 
that the duties imposed upon the 
same articles in England were 
equally high. If, indeed, it could 
be shown that no harm was done 
by having so high a tax upon these 
articles in Ireland, then, indeed, the 
continuance of that tax at the pre- 
sent was justifiable. But if it was 
proved that there was harm, then 
the continuance of the tax was un- 
justifiable. In taxation nothing was 
more true than that it must be pro- 
portioned to the circumstances of 
the contributors. A poor man might 
be heavily taxed, but he could not 
pays for taxation is not revenue. 
ine tn Ireland could not be taxed 

so ee as in England, because the 
people of Ireland could not pay so 
much. Teain Ireland could not 
he taxed so heavily as in England, 
for two reasons—Ist, because the 
people could not afford to pay 80 
much; and @dly, because there 
was in Ireland a greater facility for 
smuggling it. ‘Lhe right honour- 
able gentleman said, he did not 
deny the distress. He (Mr P.) did 
did not mean to exaggerate it. For 
his own part he thou she it not easy 
\O exaggerate it: aed, he knew 
it to be so great that he was fre- 
quently tempted to bring the sub- 
ject before the house, were it not 
that by doing so he felt convinced 
that he could only add to the pub- 
lic information without <—- any 
thing to the public relief, It was 
highly expedient that the house 
should be informed of the actual 
financial 
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situation of Ireland. It 
also the daty of the house to 
nqeire and consider whether many 
of the taxes levied in Ireland, could 
not be diminished with advantage 
to the revenae, That there were 
some articles on which the tax could 
be mach reduced, he was well con- 
vinced. Buthewassure that his right 
honowable friend did not mean to 
cast any imputation against any 
individual concerned in the financtal 
administration of Ireland. It was 
no impatation to say, that last year 
17,000,000/, of taxes was taken off 
in England, but only 340,000/ was 
taken off the people of Ireland. 
That was no imputation—it was a 
fact; and could not be denied, All 
that was now wanted was an inquiry 
whether there could be any fur- 
ther remission of taxation im that 
country. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald and Mr. Pon- 
sonby mutually explained. 

Sir H. Parnell insisted at some 
length thatthe entire system of tax- 
ation in Ireland should be revised. 
With respect to the window tax, he 
was convinced that it might be very 
mach reduced, if not entirely taken 
of. The hearth tax, in particular, 
was of a nature so repugnant to the 
fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution—it was so vexatious, from 
the powers given by it to the reve- 
nue officers, and had excited such 
loud complaints, that it ought cer 
tainly to be taken off entirely, The 
same tax had been long taken off 
in England; and the same reasons 
pee os occasioned it to be taken off 
m country ought to operate as 
to Ireland, He aaaieonl that the 
diminution of the import of Eng- 
lish articles into Ireland was accom- 
panted by a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the export ef corn in Eng- 
land. On the whole, from a firm 
conviction that the situation of Ire- 
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land was one of the most grievous 
distress, and that it was the daty of 
the house to turn its most serious at- 
tention to the financial situation of 
Ireland, the resolutions met with 
his most cordial assent. 

Mr. Dennis Browne supported! 
the motion. 

The chancellor of the exchequer.—: 
Whatever might have been the na- 
ture of the resolutions moved by the 
right honourable baronet, and what- 
ever might be the accuracy of the 
facts contained in those resolutions,. 
he should have thought the house: 
in no way justified inadopting them,. 
at a time when all the matters to 
which they could relate were under 
the consideration of a finance com- 
mittee. The report of that com- 
mittee would put the house in pos- 
session of all the facts and details 
on the financial situation of Ireland 
—a question which required much 
more extensive inquiry, and more 
deliberate and patient consideration, 
than could be bestowed upon it du- 
ring one night's debate in the house. 
The speech and motion of the right 
honourable baronet eeded on 
the assumption that the oe 
borne by Ireland in the burthens of 


the war, should-entitle that country 


to a remission of taxes to an equal 
extent with England. But it was 
to be recollected that England had 
rchased that remission by contri- 
uting 228,000,000/, of taxes. Tre- 
land was certainly fully entitled to 
all the praise bestowed vpon it by 
the right honourable baronet, but 
it could not be said she was 
entitled to a remission of taxes equal 
to the amount remitted in England. 
It ‘was said that the window tax 
ought to betaken off, because it had 
been brought in with the war and 
ght to end with the war. Cer- 
saiely. ae any other tax could be sat- 
stituted for it, or if the revenue de- 
. H 4 rived 
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ived from this tax could be spared, 
then it would be rer greg to 
take it off, but not ti He 
could not poe means agree with 
those who thought that all the di- 
stresses of the people were to be at- 
tributed to taxation, If any proof of 
this was wanting, it might be found 
in thesituation of almost every nation 
on the continent of Europe, InSwit- 
zerland, for instance, where there 
were ag any taxes at all, yet the 
i in Switzerland now was so 
great that the state of Ireland, bad 
as it was, was one of comparative 
happiness, when contrasted with 
that of Switzerland. Under all cir- 
cumstances, he felt it his duty to 
move the previous question. 
Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald thought 


2 


ha sy Sei be more unfair to the 
right rable gentleman (the 


chancellor of the exchequer) nor 
more unfair to Ireland, than that, 
in undertaking the financial situa- 
tion of Ire he should proceed 
to legislate upon the subject in ig- 
norance of the situation of that coun- 
try. He was very much surprised 
that the resolutions of his right ho- 
nourable friend should be construed 
as any imputation on the financial 
administration of Ireland, when in 
the speech by which the motion 


was preceded, he had paid even a 
very high compliment to the con- 


duct of those who administered the 
Irish finances, The only view which 
his right honourable friend in mo- 
ving the resolutions, and the only 
ground in which he (Mr. oe oom 

them, was to put the house 
- ee chancellor 

exchequer in possession of 

information as to the state 
of Ireland. 

Sir J, Newport shortly replied. 
He maintained that Ireland, in 
portion to her resources, had paid 
more taxes than England during 





the war; and if this were admitted, 
(and it could not be denied, ) could 
there be a more irrefragable deduc. 
tion than this—that Treland was 
entitled to a remission of taxation, at 
least equal to that which was made 
in England? To such a state was 
Ireland now reduced, that for some 
time past the land-owner there had 
been paying his taxes, not out of 
his income, but out of his capital, 
Was it not evident that this could 
not last long?—was it not evident 
that nothing could be more impoli- 
tic than to continue taxation at its 
present height? It was from his con- 
scientious conviction on this subject 
that he brought forward the pre- 
sent motion. 

After a very few words in a low 
tone from general Hart, the ques- 
tion was put on the resolutions suc- 
cessively, and they were all nega- 
tived without a division. 

House of lords, May 16.—The 
subject of catholic emancipation 
was this day brought again before 
the house ; but as on a topic, which 
had been discussed so very often, 
and under such various points of 
view, it was impossible any novelty 
of argument could be adduced, we 
shall content ourselves with a very 
brief sketch of the debate. 

Petitions were presented from the 
universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge against the catholic claims ; 
and a petition from the merchants 
and bankers in Bristol against ex- 
tents in aid. 

Lord Donoughmore then ad- 
dressed the house at some length on 
the subject of catholic emancipation; 
and combated the objections which 
had at various former periods been 
urged against that measure. He 
stated that the catholics had selected 


pro- two who would give their 
; lordships every information as tothe 


securities they had to offer against 
any 
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foreign influence hostile to the 
Saal the state. He concluded 
with moving, that their lordships 
should go into a committee to con- 
sider of the claims of the catho- 


whe bishop of Llandaff could not 
agree to that anomaly in govern- 
ment, the admission of men to 
places of power and trust who owed 
spiritual allegiance to a foreign 


wer, 

The bishop of Norwich said, this 
was probably the last time he should 
address their lordships on this, or 
any other subject. The exclusion 
of the catholics from office had been 
the longest persecution ever known. 
From a Restoration downwards, 
the catholic clergy had been most 
loyal and peaceable; and those who 
now excited a cry of danger from 
admitting them to equal privileges 
with their-countrymen, would, as 
Dr. Johnson expressed it, cry out 
“ Fire!” in the middle of the 
Thames ! 

The bishop of Ossory opposed 
the motion, as pregnant with dan- 
ger to the protestant establishment 
i church and state. If the catho- 
lies renounced foreign allegiance, 
they ceased to be Roman catho- 
lies, In the Netherlands the catho- 
lic clergy had very recently im- 
pressed upon their flocks, that a 
goed Roman catholic could not 
take an oath of allegiance to a pro- 
testant king. 

Lord Harrowby saw no danger 
from Sranting the claims of the 

ics, 
_ Lord Liverpool was for adher- 
ing tothe Revolution settlement in 
church and state. If the demands 
of the catholics were complied with, 
would cease to be a pro- 
‘estant parliament ; and he was not 
thee torisk an experiment whe- 
@ government different from 
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the established church could long 


exist. 

Lord Darnley supported the mo- 
tion, as the only means of tranquil- 
lizing Ireland; and expressed a 
confident expectation that, in a 
short time, the measure would be 
recommended by the executive, and 
be eventually carried. 

Lord Grenville contended, that 
the restoration of the Pope, and 
the return of peace, had done away 
most of the objections which had 
been urged for the last sixteen years 
against the admission of catholics 
to an equality of rights with pro- 
testants. ‘The real danger to a pro- 
testant establishment in Ireland 
arose, not from admitting the ca- 
tholics, the great majority of the 
population, within the pale of the 
constitution, but from perpetuating 
the system of exclusion. 

Earl Bathurst did not believe 
that, having granted all that the 
catholics desired, they would then 
be satisfied; for they would de- 
mand the establishment of their 
church, 

Earl Grey, at considerable length, 
answered the objections made to the 
motion. 

The lord chancellor opposed it, 
as tending to destroy the king’s su- 
premacy in church and state. 

On a division, the motion was 
negatived, by 142 to 90. 

ouse of commons, May 19.— 
Lord Castlereagh, in answer to 
a question from sir M. W. Ridley, 
said the appointment of a secret 
committee on the state of the nation 
would be moved for immediately 
after the holidays, 

Mr. Tierney observed that the 
committee was to be appointed, he 
supposed; not for the purpose ot 


inquiry, but of frightening the 
house. 


Lord Castlereagh replied, that 
munisters 
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ministers were of opinion that the 
safety of the country required a fur- 
ther continuation of the suspension 
of the habeas ; but the house, 


if they did not find good grounds 
for such a se are were not to 
give effect to intention of mi- 
misters, 

On the question for the third 
reading of the lottery bill, Mr. 
Lyttleton repeated his objections to 
state lotteries ; and moved that the 
third reading should take place that 
day six months, 

motion was supported by 
Mr, Wilberforce, lord A. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Tierney, and Mr. P. Gren- 
fell; and opposed by Mr. Ward. 
On a division, it was negatived, by 
73 to #8. 

During the third reading, Mr. 
Grenfell moved to expunge the 
clause allowing the bank 3000/, for 
the management of the lottery ; and 
took the opportunicy of againcalling 
the attention of the house to the 
enormous profits made by the bank. 

Mr, Vansittart supported the 
clause, but would be ready to listen 
to any proposition for diminishing 
the expense of lottery management 
on a future occasion. 

The amendment was negatived 
without a division. 

The justiceships in eyre abolition 
bill, exchequer offices regulation 
bill, and othces compensation bill, 
were read a second time, after some 
conversation on each, but without 
producing any novelty of argument 
on either side. On last-men- 
tioned bill there was a division, 
when the question for the second 
reading was carried, by 105 to 45. 

May 20.—General Mathew pre- 
sented a petition trom the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin, praying for are pre- 
sentation co-extensive with taxation. 
_ Sir F. Burdett called the atten- 
tion of the house to the subject of 





rliamentary reform, a task which 

felt to be now much more ardy. 
ous than at former periods, That 
corruption, the proof of which in 
former _ — have been suf. 
ficient for parliamentary inqui 
was now openly avowed ag 
commended as necessary for con. 
ducting the affairs of the nation, 
He felt it peculiarly awkward to 
complain before those very 
who were the objects of complaint; 
and to call upon those who must be 
supposed to be corrupt, to redress 
corruption: but the general voice 
of the nation was so manifestly and 
so strongly for this measure, that it 
claimed their utmost regard. There 
were petitions on the table from 
more than 1,000,000 of persons. 
Many of them were for annual par- 
liaments. Whatever difference of 
opinion might exist as to the expe- 
diency of resorting to that remedy, 
he wonld contend that annual par- 
liaments would be no innovation. 
From a period long prior to William 
the Conqueror, ind down tothe time 
of Henry III. the Jaw and practice 
had been to call parliaments twice 
in the year, or oftener if necessary. 
In the reign of Edward III, laws 
expressly enact that parliaments be 
called every year. In the time of 
the civil wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, the party 
that happened to prevail could 
do every thing or nothing: yet 
even then the rights of the 
were so far respected that par. 
ments were not prorogued or con- 
tinued longer than a year. Hen- 
ry VILI. was the first who violated 
this eapress law, and continued par 
liaments for five years, in order to 
carry his objects of divorcing his 
queen and plundering the church. 
The same system was contin 
under Edward VI. Queen Mary 
re-established short a 
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and, repealing the acts of construc- 


‘we treason passed by her father, 
= the security and freedom of 


the under the protection of 
95 Edward III. Long parliaments 
were revived under Elizabeth, and 
continued under her successor. 
Charles I, backed by the judges 
and the greatest lawyers of the time, 
tried the experiment of governin 
without a parliament ; but he failed, 
and lost his life, only because he had 
nota standing army. The parlia- 
ment which had fought the battles 
of the people against him was con- 
tinued, from a principle of foolish 
generosity, until they gave way to 
Cromwell, who proposed a plan of 
parliamentary reform so just, so 
fair, and so suitable, that even lord 
Clarendon said it deserved to have 
proceeded from a more warrantable 
quarter. But, when Cromwell 
found that he must either lose his 
pee which to him would be to 
ome a victim to the gallows, or 
support by the sword what he had 
acquired by the sword, he natu- 
rally preferred the latter alternative. 
Charles II, in return for the affec- 
tionate reception he had met from 
the people, first introduced the sy- 
stem of attempting to enslave them 
by corrupting their representatives. 
But even his pensioned parliament, 
which had> sat sixteen years, was 
not found sufficiently tractable, and 
consequently was dissolved. As to 
James Il, he committed many out- 
yan but none more fiagrant or 
ve than attempting to cor- 
rupt elections ; and he was in con- 
sequence obliged to abdicate the 
throne. The main reason assigned 
in king William’s declaration for 
coming to England was, the 
Corruption of the house of com- 
mons; that the parliament were 
not allowed to be treely elected, or 
to consult independently what was 
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for the benefit of the nation ; that 
tampering was used in electing and 
influencing them; that undue means 
were applied to procure compliance 
with the will of the sovereign. Two 
sovereigns, RichardII.andJameslI I. 
were dethroned for packing par- 
liaments,—Having thus historically 
shown the right of the people to 
parliaments freely elected, he would 
next come to the actual state of the 
representation. The petition of 
1793 for reform, set forth and of- 
fered to prove that eighty-four ine 
dividuals do, by their own imme. 
diate authority, send one hundred 
and fifty-seven members to the house 
of commons, That in addition to the 
one hundred and fifty seven mem- 
bers so returned, one hundred and 
fifty more, making in all three hun- 
dred and seven, are returned by the 
recommendation of seventy power- 
ful individuals added to the eighty- 
four before mentioned, and making 
the number of patrons altogether 
one hundred and fifty-four, who re- 
turn a decided majority of the 
house. One hundred and fifty-four 
individuals thus claimed and exer- 
cised the right of disposing, by their 
agents, of the lives, liberties, and 
property, of the millions of inha- 
bitants who composed the subjects 
of this kingdom. Did not this 
seem in itself a usurpation? Did it 
not seem a grievance which called 
loudly for a remedy? Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, a courtly writer, had 
declared, that if the king and lords 
influenced the house of commons, 
which emanated from the people, 
and constituted their natural pro- 
tector, there was an end of the 
ee Would it be contend- 
ed that a few borough 
were to enjoy all oquemaelae 
constitution in their own hands; 
that were to be the real sove- 
reigns of England, and dispose of 
our 
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our lives, liberty, and property, at 
their pleasure? Monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, and democracy, had each 
their ists ; but an oligarchy 
had universally ee em ; 
anda borough-mongering oligarchy 
wnsthamidenadions theenaes 
ding, and the most galling of ali oli- 
ns — hundred and 
patrons representation 
should exist, that they should exist 
against all law, that they should 
exist against the resolutions of the 
house of commons itself, which re. 
solutions were passed at the com- 
mencement of every session, and 
might be regarded as the law of 
parliament, or at least a declaration 
to the country that such was the 
law,—appeared monstrous and un- 
a:countable, If the convention par- 
lament had been allowed to sit a 
little longer, it would have effec. 
tually secured the freedom of elec- 
tions. But what it had done was 
now overturned. It had declared 
¢x offcioinformations bythe attorney- 
general to be contrary to the laws 
of England ; that proceeding so de- 
nounced by parliament was now 
declared to be law. The constitu. 
tion which we were taught to praise 
so highly, and on which we were 
desired to rely so firmly, was found 
too fragile and insecure ; and a set 
of borough-mongers elected a re- 
presentation, which, instead of pro- 
tecting our freedom, were disposed 
only to suspend our rights and li. 
berties. Machiavel and Montes. 
quieu had observed, that tlie perver- 
s,0a of a free ewe led toa 
greater tyranny than could be prac- 
tued under an avowed deuetie 
power; and the latter said, that 
when the parliament of England 
became corrupt, her liberties would 
ish. He then alluded to one 
undred and fifty statutes against 
corruption in elections, to the opi- 





nions ee and me Baers to 
the oath tion of the parlia. 
ment of Charles II. to disprove an 
assertion of Mr. Canning’s, that go. 
vernment could not go on without 
the existence of corruption. He 
defined political corruption to be 
that state in which individual in. 
terest was arrayed against public 
good, and private views influenced 
one conduct ; and combated Mr, 
indham’s opinion, that the elec. 
tors were more corrupt than the 
elected. Confidence in parliament 
could not exist, while the represen- 
tation was in its present state, while 
the people had not the scats at their 
disposal, and the treasury bad a 
market to sell such commodities, 
The noble lord opposite (Casile. 
reagh ), who had been concerned in 
selling seats, was only more unfor- 
tunate than others, in having been 
detected. The practice was too no- 
torious to be denied ; and he called 
upon the gentlemen of England to 
put an end to a system, the effects 
of which had driven many of them 
from the seatsof their ancestors, and 
compelled them to hide their heads 
in a foreign land from the pursuit 
of tax-gatherers and creditors. He 
then reterred to the opinions of lord 
Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, 
in favour of reform; and quoted 
Mr. Burke’s opinion as to the cha- 
racter of a genuine house of com- 
mons, “ The virtue ( Burke said), 
spirit, and essence of a house of 
commons consists in its being the 
express image of the feelings of the 
nation. . was not ve to “" 
a contro the people, as 
late it has io taught, by a doc- 
trine of the most pernicious ten- 
tency ; bat as a control for the 
people.” He wished the gentle- 
men of England would keep one 
fact in mind—that one hundred and 
fifty borough proprietors had the 
property, 
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, the liberty, and the lives 
of this great nation at their dispo- 
sal; that by their agents they con- 
stituted the executive, or domineer- 
edover it; that they had become 

ing, lords, and commons, and ex- 
every other power from the 
itution. And he asked them 

if they would allow this state of 
things to continue ? Since the Revo- 
lution, every thing which had been 
in as a security against the 
encreachments of power had been 
either taken away, or had been suf- 
fered to become a dead letter. As 
to the septennial act, he concurred 
with Dr. Johnson in considering it 
as one of the greatest contempts of 
human right ever committed. ‘The 
ce then was the danger of a 
jacobitical party; the pretence for 
continuing it was the danger of a 
jacobinical party. Believing, how- 
ever, as he did, that there was no 
danger to be apprehended except 
by the government continuing todo 
wrong, and still more to alienate 
instead of regaining the affections 
of the people by restoring to them 
their undoubted rights, he should 
conclude by moving “that a se- 
lect committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the present state of the 
representation of the country ; and 
a their observations to the 


Mr, Brande seconded the motion; 
and complimented sir Francis Bur- 
dett on his able, luminous, and tem- 
perate speech. He had long since 
predicted, that, if a timely reform 
did not take place, the relation be- 
tween the public and that house 
would be such, that the house would 

ven to measures of military 
Coercion in the defence and main- 
tenance of its authority. It was 
now the persuasion of a great ma- 
ariel of the country, that the house 
commons, as at present consti- 
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tuted, did ‘not, in any fair sense, re- 
present the people. The result of 
this was, in a time of profound 
peace, suspensions of their ancient 
rights, and an enormous establish- 
ment to defend those suspensions, 
The French revolution had been 
occasioned by opposition to all re- 
form; and the revolution in 1688 
had been precipitated by general in- 
dignation at the earl of Bath hav- 
ing, to secure to himself the place 
of groom of the stole, procured 
the return of forty-four members 
from Cornwall; and complaints 
were heard from every corner of 
the kingdom. “ Early reforms,” 
Mr. Burke had somewhere observed, 
“‘ were amicable arrangements with 
a friend in power : late reformations 
were terms imposed upon a con- 
quered enemy.” 

Sir J. Nichol opposed the motion. 
The constitution worked well as it 
stood, and he would not endanger 
it by visionary improvements, The 
burthen of taxation was necessary to 
defray the interest of the national 
debt, which had been increased b 
wars undertaken in conformity with 
the wishes of the people; for every 
war from the Revolution had been 
popular; and republics were even 
more clamorous for war than mo- 
narchies. The addition of one hun- 
dred Irish members had accom- 
plished what lord Chatham wished 
for, that of infusing a new portion 
of blood into the constitution, as 
he called it, by adding one hundred 
county members. He reprobated 
the attempts made to delude the 

ople, to excite their passions, to 
fead them on to the destruction of 
themselves, and of the government, 
which they ought to revere, and 
were bound to ‘maintain. Much 
had been said, both now and on 
former occasions, as to suspending 


the constitution of the country ; _~ 
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regard to the influence of the crown, 
he denied that ithad been increased : 
on the con » it ae been A 
ridged ; and particularly 
by rendering the ju indepen- 
dent, by ing the Grenville act, 
by excluding contractors from the 
house, and by preventing revenue- 
officers from interfering at elec- 
tions, 

Lord Cochrane supported the 
motion. If the call for reform was 
not obeyed, the mass of corruption 


would destroy itself, for the mag- 
HOts it engen would eat it up. 
_ manner in which that house 


was , was the grand cause 
of all the distress of the country. 
Ministers, with all their declama- 
tion against Spenceans, had effec- 
tually acted on their system, having 
reduced the landed gentlemen to be 
nothing more than stewards for 
paying over the little rent they got, 
in the shape of taxes to govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Curwen said, the reason of 
the late unconstitutional measures 
was obvious enough. They had 
been compelled to abridge the li- 
berties of the people, because they 
did not possess their confidence. 
The wish for reform was eral ; 
and he thought it would be wise, as 
a measure of policy, to give the 


wan some further degree of po- 
itical power, not only to induce 
them to bear the t burdens, 
but those future difficulties which 
awaited them. The majority of 
the people, he was convinced, were 
attached to the constitution; but an 
uniform resistance to reform was 
not the way to prtserve that attach- 
ment. 

Mr. Ward could never hear re- 


form mentioned, but it always 





struck his mind in the same Way as 
if he heard a motion for democracy, 
revolution, and the total subversion 
of that constitution and order of 
things which had raised this country 
to a pitch of glory and prosperi 

unknown in the annals of the world 
The numerots petitions on the table 
proved the existence of two things 
which certainly could not be cured 
by reform, namely, ignorance and 
distress. The reformers pretended 
to res the prerogative of the 
king and the privileges of the lords; 
but, if they got a house of com. 
mons totheir mind, the first popular 
bill which might be rejected would 
be the signal for the downfall of the 
monarchy. Demagogues would 
then take credit to themselves for 
the sort of pious fraud by which 
they had prepared this change. To 
show the notions of radical reform- 
ers, he might merely quote the titles 
which Mr. Jeremy Bentham gave to 
the chapters of one of his publica- 
tions, such as, ‘* Honourable house 
incorrigible,” “* Moderate reform in- 
adequate.” In describing the classes 
of s who, Mr. Bentham 
thinks, must be against reform, 
he says, “ it must be the work of 
the Tories to make that portion of 
the public money spent in waste and 
corruption as large as possible, and 
of the Whigs likewise.” He says 
public are “under moderate 
reform would be minimized, under 
radical reform would be maximiz- 
ed.” So that, after moderate re- 
form should be granted, the next 
motion would be for radical reform. 
Moderate reform would thus only 
be the edge of the wedge, 


which once insinuated would serve 
to.split the oak, Mr. Ward then 
proceeded to argue for the cont 
nuance of the borough system, 
from the circumstance of the return 
of Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, and 


lord 
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for such places, after 

a ~~ seats in other quarters ; 
and he said he would - a 
ith the representation orkshire 
ae dee of Old Sarum. The 
constitution had survived the most 
arduous struggle that had existed 
in the history of the world, and 
proved itself fully adequate to the 
tion of. our national inde- 
pendence and our internal liber- 


ues. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was impress- 
ed with a conviction that reform 
was indispensable ; and heowed that 
statement of his opinion to the whole 

of England. There would 
a great gain to the country, if 
only one or two of the rotten or 
ministerial boroughs were struck 
off, How often were questions in 
the house carried by two or three 
votes? The people petitioned, and 
Shab the them - — and 
y might have gone too 
far as to what _ c radical 
reform, yet there were many peti- 
tions, such as that from London, &c. 
which called their attention not to 
annual, but to triennial parliaments. 
He had no fanciful notions about 
} nor any eager desire for 
popularity : he wished to see some- 
ope for the public advantage. 
» Lambe thought the elective 
franchise should be communicated 
to copyholders, and that some 
change should take place with re- 
to out-voters ; but he could 
not approve of any further altera- 
tion, and therefore should vote 
— the motion. 
, Mr. Lierney supported the mo- 
On} and lord Milton opposed it.— 
a division it was rejected b 
265 to 77. . ; 

May 21.—Mr. Peel obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to continue the in- 
Surrection act in Ireland for one year, 
hoping that beyond that period it 
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would be found unnecessary, from 
the improved state of the country. 
Sir J. Mackintosh called the at- 
tention of the house to the conduct 
of a person named Poole, who had 
brought information against three 


’ individuals, called Parkinson, Flet- 


cher, and Deacon, before Mr. 
Powis, a magistrate of Stafford- 
shire. 

Sir S. Romilly and sir W. Bur- 
roughs supported the motion; and 
Mr. H. Addington and Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst opposed it. 

On a division, it was negatived, 
by 47 to 13. 

A conversation of some length 
took place on the question for re- 
committing the bill for providing 
employment for the poor by an is- 
sue of exchequer bills, 

Lord Milton, Mr. Long Wel- 
esley, and others, were of opinion 
that the measure would be perfectly 
useless, They were replied to by 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Rose, 

May 22.—Mr, J.Smith presented 
a petition from the merchants, 
bankers, and traders of London, 
praying for a revision of the bank- 
rupt laws, 

Sir S. Romilly, Mr. Lockhart, 
Mr. Abercrombie, and others, 
spoke in favour of an alteration of 
she resent system. Petition to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Brougham presented a peti- 
tion from the freeholders of Barn- 
staple, praying for relief from the 

rievance they sustained in not 
ing represented in parliament. 

A long conversation arose on a 
motion, by Mr. Shaw, for referring 
to a committee the petitions from 
various parts of Ireland against the 
cottage and window taxes; when 
Mr. Shaw consented to withdraw 
his motion, in consequence of an 
intimation from Mr. Vansittart, 


that he meant to proceed to Ireland, 
to 
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examine on the spot the different 
plans which had been suggested for 
a better mode of collecting the re- 
venue there. 

Mr. Findlay, in moving for copies 
of memorials to the board of trade 
respecting the transit duties on fo- 
reign linens, urged the impolicy of 
continuing on such articles a duty 
of fifty-two and a half per cent. by 
which we had lost that branch of our 
export trade. He did not mean to 
press the matter further this session. 

A member wished government 
to pause before they altered a system 
by which we had exported in 1812, 
$5,000,000 ; in 1813, 37,000,000 ; 
in 1814, 40,000,000 yards of Irish 
linen. 

Mr. F. Robinson the 
existing prejudices in favour of a 
system which, as a measure of re- 
venue, Was nugatory ~ last year 
it produced only 4000/. ),and which, 
without benefiting Ireland, deprived 
us of all the profits of the trade in 
foreign linens, 

After some observations from Mr. 
Peel, Mr.Curwen, Mr, Marryat, and 
others, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Vansittart, after a general 
conversation, obtained leave tobring 
in a bill to regulate the proceedings 
under extents in aid. The bill 
would provide that no extent in aid 
should be issued for any debt, un- 
less for one absolutely due to the 
crown; and the sums levied under 
extents in aid should only be applied 
to debts due to the crown, 

The clergy residence bill having 
been commuted, Mr, Wynn moved 
for the omission of the chaplains of 
his majesty’s forces by sea or land, 
in the clause exempting several per- 
sons from the necessity of resi- 
dence, 

The amendment was sv 
by Mr. Gordon and Mr, Wilber- 


force, and opposed by sir W. Scott: 


it was then negatived without a dj. 
vision. 

A motion by Mr. Wynn, for 
omitting the chaplains of the dock. 
yards, was negatived on a division, 
by 32 to 9. 

On the motion of Mr. Sutton, an 
exemption was introduced in favour 
of the principal and professor of the 
East India college. 

Mr. Gordon took occasion to 
mention, that he knew a clergyman 
who was a dignitary in no less than 
six cathedrals: be was pre 
in one, chancellor in another, dean 
in a third, and other offices, in ad- 
dition to which he held two livings, 
He wished to know if such an indi- 
vidual ought to be exempted ? 

Mr. M. Sutton professed himself 
unable to give a precise answer; 
the case was assuredly singular. 
The exemption in this bill was not 
so extensive as before. 

House of lords, May 23.—The 
royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the lottery bill, crown land 
revenue bill, life annuities bill, ware- 
house duty bill, West India trade 
bill, navy bills bill, sugar and 
coffee exportation bill, customs’ 
duties bill, gas light bill, Ayr har- 
bour bill, and several road and in- 
closure bills. 

On the motion of lord Erskine, 
a return was ordered of all the re- 
cognisances for libel taken before 
justices of the peace, and returned 
to the quarter sessions and King’s 
bench, with the indictmests and 
informations prosecuted in those 
cases, since the year 1640. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the third reading of the: Christ 
church buri bill was, after 
some discussion, carried, by 108 
to 9, 
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ment moved by Mr, Watson, for 
leaving out the clause allowing re- 
lief from the poor-rates to persons 
contributing to the savings banks, 
was negatived, and the question for 

ssing the bill was carried in the 
afirmative, by GO to 27. 

On the question for .the second 
reading of the Irish insurrection 
bill, sir S, Romilly objected to the 
renewal of a measure of such ri- 

us enactments without further 
inquiry, and moved that it be read 
a second time that day six-months, 

General Matthew, sir H. Parnell, 
sir W. Burroughs, and others, sup- 
ported the amendment. 

Mr. Peel, Mr. Leslie Foster, Mr. 
D. Browne, and several other mem- 
bers, contended that the measure 
was absolutely necessary for the in- 
ternal tranquillity of Ireland. 

The amendment was then nega- 
tived without a division. 

The poor employment bill, after 
a few words from Mr, Western, was 
passed. 

May 30.—Mr. Dyson stated that 
he had received a letter from the 
speaker, which, with the leave of 
the house, he would read: 

“ Palace-yard, May 30, 1817. 

“ Sir,—It is with the sincerest 
concern and regret that I feel my- 
self obliged to request, that you will 
inform the house of commons, at 
their meeting this day, of my ina- 
bility, from continued illness, to 
attend any longer upon their ser- 
vice. After holding the high office 
towhich I have been raised by their 
favour, in five successive parlia- 
ments, it is impossible that 1 should 
resign so honourable and distin- 
guished a situation, without feeling 

deepest gratitude for the con- 
stant kindness with which they have 
pleased to accept and assist 

my humble endeavours to discharge 


og and arduous duties.—It 
fe 
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was my earnest wish to have con- 
tinued longer in the service of the 
house if such were their pleasure. 
But the interruption of public bu- 
siness which has been already oc- 
casioned by my state of health, and 
the apprehens‘on of the same cause 
recurring, which might again ex- 
pose the house to the like inconve- 
nience, have made me deem it ne- 
cessary that I should retire at this 
time, and have left menow no further 
duty to perform, than to return my 
heartfelt acknowledgements to the 
house for all the favours it has be- 
stowed upon me, and to express my 
fervent wishes for the perpetual 
maintenance and preservation of 
its rights, its privileges, and its in- 
dependence. Iam, sir, 
“ always most truly yours, 
“ CuarLes ABBOT. 

“To J. Dyson, esq. deputy-clerk, 

house of commons.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that after 
the communication which the house 
had just heard, combined with the 
recollectibn of his uniform conduct, 
there could be, he apprehended, 
no difference of opinion as to the 
great merits of the speaker, or as 
to the propriety of accepting his 
resignation. From the able, dig- 
nified, and conciliatory manner im 
which the speaker had discharged 
the arduous duties of his office, at 
once reflecting the highest credit 
upon his character, and affording 
the utmost satisfaction to the house, 
all who heard him must regret the 
resignation of that highly respected 
and universally esteemed individual. 
The loss, indeed, of such an officer, 
he felt no doubt, in common with 
the house, it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, ade- 
quately to supply. The noble lord 
concluded with proposing an ad- 
journment until Monday, when pro- 
bably he would be authorized to 

I make 
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make a communication tothe house, 
which would mark the estimation 
in which the speaker was held by 
the iJlustrious personage at the head 


of the government, and which 
would enable the house to proceed 
at once to the election of another 
speaker. 





CHAPTER IV, 


Election of a New Speaker—Message from the Prince Regent respecting 
the former Speaker—and respecting the State of the Country— Secret 
Committee regarding the further Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
—Bill respectg licensing Public Houses— Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee on the further Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act—Debate on 
the Irish Insurrection Act—on the further Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act—Fourth Report of the Select Committee of Finance. 


OUSE of commons, June?2.— 

Lord Castlereagh delivered a 
message from the prince regent, sig- 
nifying that the speaker had in- 
formed his royal highness of his re- 
signation, and intimating the plea- 
sure of his royal highness that the 
house should proceed to the election 
of a new speaker. 

Sir J. Nichol described the duties 
of the office of speaker, praised the 
abilities and conduct of the person 
who lately filled that situation, and 
proposed Mr. Manners Sutton, the 
judge - advocate-general, as one 
every way qualified to succeed him 
in the chair. 

_ Mr. Littleton seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Dickinson proposed Mr. C. 
W.W, Wynn as speaker, and expa- 
tiated on his peculiar fitness for the 
situation, from his learning, inti- 
mate acquaintance with the privi- 
leges of the house, the forms of par- 
liamentary proceedings, and his uni- 
~— manly and independent con- 

uct, 

Sir M. W. Ridley seconded the 
motion, 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, he was 
aware of the difficulties of the si- 


tuation, and of his inferiority to the 
learned gentleman proposed from 
the other side of the house, At the 
same time the dignity to which it 
was proposed by his friends to raise 
him, had been the first object of his 
ambition ; to that point his studies 
and attention had been directed ; 
and if he should be honoured with 
the choice of the house, his whole 
faculties should be devoted to their 
service, and he would make every 
exertion in his power to perform the 
duties of the office in a manner suit- 
able to its high importance. If an- 
other, however, should be preferred, 
he would submit with ect ac- 
quiescence to the decision of the 
house. 

Mr. C. W. W. Wynn thanked his 
friends for the eulogium they had 
bestowed on him, and that opinion 
of his merits and talents which had 
induced them to put him in nomina- 
tion, One qualification he felt him- 
self to possess, and that was an are 
dent zeal for the maintenance of 
the rights and privileges of the 
house ; and whe he should be 
raised to the situation of speaker, 
or remain in his present situation 
(the only situation which he could 
anticipate 








anticipate that he should fill), he 
should always exercise the same 
watchfulness, and afford such assist- 
ance as he was able to the mainte- 
nance of their dignity. He then 
praised the conduct of Mr. M. Sut- 
ton in the situation of judge-advo- 
cate-general, and expressed a con- 
fident expectation that he would do 
himself equal credit in the chair of 
that house. 

Sir C. Burrell, Mr. serjeant On- 
slow, and Mr, Wilberforce, spoke 
in favour of the appointment of Mr. 
Wynn. 

A division then took place, when 
the votes were, for Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton three hundred and twelve ; for 
Mr.C.W. W. Wynn one hundred 
and fifty-two ; giving a majority for 
the former of one hundred and sixty. 

Mr. M. Sutton was then conduct- 
ed to the chair by sir J. Nichol and 
Mr. Littleton, and returned thanks 
for the honour conferred on him. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose, and 
after congratulating the right ho- 
nourable gentleman on his Sevelon, 
moved an adjournment, which was 
immediately carried. 

House of lords, June 3.—The 
earl of Liverpool presented a mes- 
sage from his royal highness the 


prince regent, which was read b 
= lord chancellor, and was as fol. 
ows: 


“G. P. R.—His royal highness 
prince regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his ma- 
y, thinks it proper to inform the 
house of lords, that having taken 
into his consideration the circum- 
stances under which the right ho- 
nourable Charles Abbot has retired 
from the situation of speaker of the 
of commons, and the arduous 

and eventful period during which 
he has performed the daties of 
Frade he has conferred upon him 
dignity of a baron, t y the style 
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and dignity of lord Colchester, of 
Colchester, in the county of Essex; 
and his royal highness recommends 
to the house of lords to concur in 
making such provision for the said 
lord Colchester, and the heir male 
succeeding him inthe title, as under 
all the circumstances may appear 
just and reasonable.” 

On the motion of lord Liverpool, 
the message was ordered to be 
= into consideration on Thurs- 

ay. 

Viscount Sidmouth delivered in 
a message from the prince regent, 
which was as follows: 

“G, P.R.—His royal highness 
the prince regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his ma- 
jesty, has given orders to lay befure 
the house of lords papers containing 
information of the continuance of 
those practices, meetings, and com- 
binations, to which his royal high- 
ness thought it proper to call the 
attention of the house of lords at 
the commencement of the present 
session of parliament, and showin 
that these practices are still carri 
on in different parts of the country 
in a manner and to an extent cal. 
culated to disturb the public tran- 
quillity, and to endanger the secu- 
rity of the constitutional establish- 
ments of the empire: His royal 
highness recommends to the house 
of lords to take this message into 
its immediate and serious consider- 
ation.” | 

Lord Sidmouth then moved an 
address, thanking the prince nt 
for his message, and assuring him 
that the house would take the same 
into its immediate and serious a 
sideration. He next proposed that 
the message should be referred to 
a committee of secrecy j not being 
aware that any delay was necessary 
in proposing this step, as the 
house could not be said to have 

12 been 
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been taken by surprise, having been 
some time in ion of in- 
tentions of ministers on the subject. 

Earl Grey hoped that the com- 
mittee would Jook to the motives 
and situations of the witnesses 
brought before them ; and if any 
part of the intelligence that influ- 
enced the former report had been 
iven under any peculiar or disqua- 
ifying bias, he it would now 
be 


The earl of Liverpool and mar- 
quis of Buckingham were for an 
immediate inquiry. 

Earl Grosvenor, earl Spencer, 
and lord Holland, were in favour 


of delay. 
The motion was then carried ; 
and lord Sidmouth the re- 


vival of the old committee, with the 
substitution of lord Talbot for the 
duke of Bedford, which was agreed 


to, 

On the motion of lord Liverpool, 
the name of lord Sidmouth was 
added to the list of the committee. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Speaker, on his return from 
the house of lords, stated the con- 
firmation by the prince nt of 
the choice the commons had made ; 
again thanked them for the distinc- 
tion they had conferred upon him’; 
and solicited their support and in- 
dulgent consideration in his efforts 
to maintain their rights and privi- 
leges, and to discharge the duties of 
his high situation. 

The sheriffs of London appeared 
at the bar, and presented a petition 
of the common council against the 
further suspension of the habeas 


—- act. 

rd Castlereagh brought down 

a message relative to seditious meet- 

ings, to the same effect as that de- 

livered in the upper house. It was 

y ging for consideration on Thurs- 
y. 
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His lordship then brought downa 
message relative to the late speaker, 
similar to that delivered in the up~ 
per house ; and gave notice that on 
Thursday he should move a vote of 
thanks to the late speaker. 

Mr. Vansittart intimated that he 
should, the same day, move for the 
consideration of the message. 

Mr.Wynn, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr.H., 
Sumner, and sir J. Newport, ob- 
jected to the course proposed to be 
pursued in remunerating the late 
speaker, as being contrary to all 
precedent, and trespassing on the 
privileges of the house, with whom 
the knowledge of the services of 
their speaker was exclusively sup- 
= to rest, and to whom it be- 

nged to originate any measure for 
rewarding them. 

Lord Castlereagh, Mr.Vansittart, 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Hus- 
kisson, thought it a matter of in- 
difference whether the proposal ori- 
paw with the crown or the 

ouse; but ultimately agreed to 
the course suggested by the opposi- 
tion, and Mr. Vansittart shaped his 
notice of motion accordingly. 

Mr. Shaw brought up the report 
of the committee on the alnage laws 
of Ireland. 

Lord Milton and Mr. Abercrom- 
bie objected to the report, as re- 
commending 5007, a year to lord 
de la Blaquiere, for giving up an 
office which had no duties to exe- 
cute, and from which no profit had 
been received. The report was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

House of lords, June 5.—The 
message relative to the late speaker 
of the commons having been taken 
into consideration, ear] Liverpool, 
after a panegyric on his merits, 
moved an address, assuring the 
prince regent of their disposition to 
concur in making a suitable provi- 


sion for lord Colchester and the 
next 
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next male heir succeeding him in 
the title. 

In the commons, the same day, 
sir J. Shaw presented a petition 
from the livery of London, and 
Mr. S. Lefevre one from Reading, 
against the further suspension of the 
habeas corpus act. 

A petition from Sheffield, against 
the employment of boys in sweep- 
ing chimneys, was referred to a se- 
lect committee. 

Lord Castlereagh addressed the 
house on the services of the late 
speaker, and moved a vote of 
thanks; which was carried, and the 
same was ordered to be communi. 
cated to him by the new speaker. 

Lord Castlereagh rose again to 
move an address to the prince re- 
gent, beseeching him toconfer some 
signal mark of his favour on lord 
Colchester, for his great and emi- 
nent services as speaker of that 
house; and assuring him, that, 
whatever might be the expense in- 
curred, that house would make 
good the same, After a conversa- 
tion of some length, in which it 
was stated that it was intended to 
settle on lord Colchestet 5000/. a 
year, and on his next heir S3000/. 
(to which Mr. ‘Tierney objected as 
too large), the motion was carried. 

Lord Castlereagh appeared at the 
bar with a green bag containing se- 
veral papers, which was ordered to 
be brought up and laid on the table. 
lhe message from the prince re- 
Rent, as to the continuance of se- 
ditious meetings, &c. being then 
read, his lordship moved an address 
of thanks for the communication, 
and signified that he should, upon 
its being carried, move to refer the 
Papers to the same committee which 
sat at the beginning of the session, 
with the substitution of the present 
solicitor-general for sir W.Garrow, 
hot now a member. 
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Lord Folkestone said, his predic- 
tions at the time when the ahen act 
was under consideration had proved 
true. He then said that, if mini- 
sters obtained the power of issuing 
lettres de cachet, whether against 
aliens or natives, other measures 
would speedily follow, entirely de- 
structive of all British freedom. 
The crown, however, had been suf- 
fered to retain a large standing 
army, a large staff, and large esta- 
blishments ; and if, in addition to 
this, we suspended the habeas cor. 
pus act, we put the whole liberties 
of the country into the hands of the 
crown; we made the crown a des- 
pot; and the people of England 
were as complete slaves as the peo- 
ple of an ies country whatever. 
His lordship then solemnly protest- 
ed against the course which mini- 
sters were now following, 

Mr. Curwen concurred in the 
sentiments of the last speaker ; and 
said he would give his decided op- 
position to a separation of parlia. 
ment under a suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus, 

The address was then carried, 

On the question being put, That 
the papers presented to the house 
by lord Castlereagh should be re- 
ferred to a committee ; lord Folke- 
stone moved, as an amendment, to 
add the words, “to examine and 
report the substance thereof to the 
house, omitting only the names of 
such persons as, in the opinion of 
the committee, it would be danger- 
ous to the persons themselves to 
name,” 

The amendment was negatived ; 
and it was agreed that the commit- 
tee should be a committee of se- 
crecy, and consist of twenty-one 
members, On the question that 
it should consist of such members 
of the committee of the Sth of Fe- 
bruary as were now in the house, 

13 sir 
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sir oe -d the mo- 
tion, proposed a different list ; 
which, after a long and dis- 
cussion, was 
lord Castlereagh carried, on a divi- 
sion, by one hundred and twenty- 
Six LO sixty-six, 

The committee was then autho- 
rized to re from time to time, 
and to send for persons, papers, and 
records, 

Lord Folkestone then moved, 
that it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee to inquire into the origin, 
cause, nature, and extent, of the 
disaffection supposed to exist, or al- 
leged to exist, in the papers re- 
ferred to their inspection ; and that 
they be required to examine wit- 
nesses as to the credit due to the 
written evidence; and that they 
add to their report an appendix, 
containing such part of the docu- 
mentary testimony as shall appear 
either to be particularly worthy of 
belief, or the contrary. 

Lord Castlereagh said he felt it 
his duty to oppose the motion ; 
first, on the ground that part of it 
was unnecessary, as the committee 
were already empowered to send for 
persons, pa and records; and, 
secondly, cause the appendix 
would expose many things which it 
was an both for the sake of 
— and tranquillity, should not 

exposed. 

Mr. Bennet supported the mo- 
tion. Much of the rumours and 
charges in the report of the former 
committee had been furnished by a 
set of meddling mischievous magis- 
trates, who wished to stand well 
with ministers. In Northumber- 
land, a respectable gentleman had 
been prevented from going to the 
Cheviot to hunt, until he satisfied 
an officious magistrate that he was 
not going to arm the shepherds 
against government; and but a 


atived, and that of 


few days ago, in the peaceable and 
loyal town of Shrewsbury, a body 
of cavalry suddenly appeared to 
protect a depdt of arms, which, to 
the great surprise of the inhabitants, 
it was said they intended to attack, 

Mr. Bathurst assured the house 
that no intelligence had been re- 
ceived by government implicatin 
any gentlemen in Northumberlan 
or Shropshire. 

The motion was then negatived 
without a division. 

Lord Folkestone moved an in- 
struction to the committee, to in- 
quire into the case of each and every 
person arrested and detained under 
the provisions of the acts passed this 
session for the protection of the 
king’s person and government, and 
to report to the house the names, 
ages, trades, professions, occupa- 
tions of persons so confined, toge- 
ther with the places of confinement, 
the places where arrested, and by 
whom, and when ; and also to fur- 
nish the house with their opinion as 
to the expediency and propriety of 
such arrests and detentions. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the 
motion, and it was negatived. 

It was next resolved, that seven 
should be a quorum, and that the 
committees should have power to 
adjourn from day to day and from 
place to place, and to sit notwith- 
standing any adjournment of the 
house. 

June 6.—Mr. Bennet moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
laws relative to the licensing of pub- 
lic houses, and for the better regu- 
lation of the same. He stated the 
evils resulting from the existing 
system, as detailed in the reports 
from the police-committee ; and 
said he had in his pocket a list of 
more than two hundred _public- 


houses in the metropolis which were 
haunted by the most irregular cha- 
racteTsy 
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racters, and harboured thieves, 
where there not vs collected a 
promiscuous assemblage of men 
and women, but where boys or girls 
of nine or ten years of age were 
initiated into the most depraved so- 
ciety, and were trained to the most 
nefarious practices, In one of those 
which he ad heard of, there was a 

ular court of justice and a jury, 
under the presidency of a Jew ee 
pocket, fur directing the sale of 
stolen property, and directing the 
distribution of spoil; where the 
laws of depredation were reduced 
to system, and the rules of the so- 
ciety enforced. All the gains of 
the association were sous there, 
and divided according to the re- 
spective claims of the parties. He 
was credibly informed, that a boy 
of thirteen years of age, who had 
been since transported, had there 
divided property for his share to the 
amount of 100/. He then briefly 
stated the remedies for this and 
other grievances in the licensing 
system proposed by the committee, 

Mr. 5. Wortley thought it too 
precipitate to introduce a bill before 
the report of the committee was in 
the hands of all the members; nor 
could he consent to arraign the re- 
spectable body of magistrates all 
over the country, on account of the 
errors of a few in and about the 
metropolis. 

Serjeant Onslow, Mr. H. Sumner, 
and Mr. S. Lefevre, supported the 
motion, observing, that the inquiries 
of the committee had not been con- 
fined to the metropolis. 

_ Mr. Bennet said, the magistrates 
in the country had the itlheene as 
much under their control as those 
of the metropolis ; and, for elec- 
tioneering and other purposes, were 
as liable to abuse their power. ‘The 
motion was then agreed to, and 
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soon after the bill was brought in, 
and read the first time, 

The speaker then read the fol- 
lowing letter from lord Colchester, 
which was ordered to be entered on 
the journals : 

** London, June 6, 1817, 

“Sir, I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge your letter of this day, 
communicating to me a resolution 
of the house of commons, by which 
the house is pleased to express its 
thanks to me for my services as their 
speaker, during the period in which 
I have been called upon to fill that 
high office. And having devoted 
the best years of my health and 
strength to the service of the house 
of commons, with the consciousness 
that during that long period I have 
never ceased to exert my utmost 
endeavours to execute the various 
duties of the station which I held 
by their favour, however inade- 
quately those duties may have been 
performed, I beg you will assure 
the house of the deep and lasting 
gratitude with which I now receive 
this distinguished testimony of its 
approbation, I request also that 
you, sir, will be pleased to accept 
my best thanks for the expressions 
of kindness with which you have 
conveyed to me this communica 
tion.—I have the honour. to be, sir, 
your most faithful and most obe- 
dient servant, 

“ COLCHESTER. 
“ To the right honourable the 
speaker of the house of com- 

mons,” &c. 

Lord Castlereagh stated at the 
bar the answer of the prince regent 
to the address respecting the late 
speaker, which recommended to 
the house to enable his royal high- 
ness to bestow an adequate provi- 
sion. 

On the motion of Mr. Vansittart, 
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it was ordered that the answer be 
taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply to 
some observations by Mr. Ponsonby 
as to the alarming scarcity of pro- 
visions in Ireland, said the duties 
on rice had already been taken off, 
and measures adopted for supplying 
Ireland with large quantities of seed 
corn, for the double purpose of 
guarding against a recurrence of 
scarcity, and w@conomizing the pre- 
sent siock of grain. 

Mr. W. Smith presented a peti- 
tion from T. Embly, farmer, at 
Waltham Abbey, stating that six 
weeks ago, the whole of his pro- 
perty had been seized, and himself 
committed to jail, under an extent 
in aid, obtained by Mr. Bignold, a 
banker, at Norwich. By the pro- 
cess adopted, he could not procure 
his release as an insolvent debtor or 
asa bankrupt; he was sixty years 
of age ; had been afflicted since his 
confinement with a paralytic stroke, 
and had been compelled to depend 
for sustenance on the charity of his 
neighbours; the creditor, under this 
species of execution, not being ob- 
liged to contribute to his support : 
and he now prayed for such relief, 
under his aggravated sufferings, as 
the house in ts wisdom might think 
proper to afford him, 

After a general conversation, in 
which it was admitted on all sides 
that a more efficient remedy was 
requisite than the bill now in pro- 
gress as to extents in aid, the peti- 
tion was ordered to be printed. 

June 9,—The house having gone 
into a committee on the subject of a 
pens on tothe late speaker, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed 
4000/, a year with a reversion of 
S000/. a year to the next heir to the 
title of lord Colchester. 


Mr. H, Sumner moved to make 
the pension 5000/.; but subsequeni- 
ly withdrew the amendment. 

An amendment by Mr. Lambton, 
for reducing the pension to 30001. 
was negatived by 126 to 42; and 
the sum of 400Ci. was carried. 

A proposition by Mr. Sumner, to 
extend the grant for two lives on 
the demise d lord Colchester, was 
negatived ; and the original motion 
was a to. 

Colonel Wood moved the second 
reading of the bill legalizing the 
sale of game. 

Lord Deerhurst opposed the bill, 
and moved that it be read a second 
time this day six-months ; which, 
after some discussion, was carried, 

In a committee of supply, sums 
were voted for the ordnance depart- 
ment, for retired officers, and for 
thecolonies and settlements of Nova 
Scotia, New South Wales, New- 
foundland, Sierra Leone, &c. 

On the vote relative to the vac- 
cine establishment, Mr, S. Lefevre 
and Mr. Curwen suggested that fur- 
ther inquiry should be made as to 
the efficacy of vaccination. 

Mr. F. Lewis, lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Rose, 
expressed their conviction that a 
perseverance in vaccination would 
in this, as it already had done in 
some other countries, completely 
extirpate the small-pox. 

House of lords, June 12.—The 
earl of Harrowby brought up the 
following report of the secret com- 
mittee, 

Report of the secret committee 
appointed totake into consider- 
“tion the several papers sealed 
up in a bag, and delivered by 
command of his royal highness 
the prince regent, 

By the lords committee appoint- 

ed to take into consideration the se- 
veral 








veral papers sealed up ina bag, and 
delivered by command of his royal 
highness the prince regent, and to 
report to the house; and to whom 
were referred several other pa- 

rs sealed up in a bag, also de- 
Fvered by command of his royal 
highness: 

Ordered to report, 

That the committee have met, 
and proceeded in the examination 
of the papers referred to them. 

It is their painful duty to report, 
that these papers afford but too ma- 
ny proofs of the continued existence 
of a traitorous conspiracy for the 
overthrow of our established go- 
vernment and constitution, and for 
the subversion of the existing order 
of society. 

The attempts of the conspirators 
have indeed hitherto been frustrated 
by the active exertions of the go- 
vernment, and particularly of the 
magistrates in different parts of the 
country, in execution both of the 
general laws provided for the main- 
tenance of the public tranquillity, 
and of the special powers recently 
given by parliament for that pur- 
pose; but the information contained 
in the papers referred to the com- 
mittee leaves no doubt in their minds 
that the same wicked and desperate 
Gesigns are still actively pursued, 
The information from which they 
have drawn this painful conclusion 
appears to have been collected from 
many various sources often uncon- 
nected with and unknown to each 
other; but it is uniform in its gene- 
ral result, and it is corroborated by 
4 striking correspondence in many 
minute particulars. 

his intelligence must be consi- 
ered as resting in many of its parts 
upon the depositions and communi- 
nine persons who either are 
in ct ves more or less implicated 
se criminal transactions, or 
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who have apparently engaged in 
them, but with the view of obtain. 
ing information, and imparting it 
to the magistrates, or to the secreta- 
ry of state. 

The testimony of persons of both 
these descriptions must always be 
in some degree questionable; and 
your committee have seen reason to 
apprehend that the language and 
conduct of some of the latter may 
in some instances have had the ef- 
fect of encouraging those designs 
which it was intended they should 
only be the instruments of detecting. 
After making, however, to the best 
of their judgement, all due allow- 
ance for these circumstances, the 
committee are fully persuaded that 
the following is a correct and not 
exaggerated statement of the result 
of the information which has been 
brought under their view. 

The papers relate almost exclu- 
sively to the principal manufactur- 
ing districts in some of the midland 
and northern counties of England; 
and although the disaffected in the 
country appear still to be looking to 
the metropolis with the hope of assis- 
tance and direction, it is to the parts 
of the country above referred to, 
thatthe more recent projects of insur- 
rection seem to have been confined, 

The committee think it their duty 
here to remark, that although in 
many of these districts particular 
causes of distress have no doubt 
operated to expose the minds of the 
labouring classes of the community 
to irritation and perversion, yet they 
are persuaded that this distress must 
for the most part be considered rae 
ther as the instrument than as the 
cause of disaffection, In some of 
the places where these practices 
have prevailed, they believe the want 
of employment to have been less 
felt than in many other parts of 
the kingdom; while in other places, 
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where the pressure has been per- 
haps most grievous, it has certainly 
been sustained with a spirit of pa- 
tience, loyalty, and good order, 
which cannot be wo highly com- 
mended. And your committee 
cannot refrain from expressing their 
opinion, that it is chiefly by the 
means pointed out in the report of 
the former committee, by the wide- 
ly extended circulation of seditious 
and blasphemous publications, and 
by the effect of inflammatory dis- 
courses continually renewed, that 
this spirit has been principally ex- 
cited and diffused. By these the at- 
tachment to our established govern- 
ment and constitution, and the re- 
spect for law, morality, and religion, 
have gradually been weakened 
among those whose situations most 
exposed them to this destructive in- 
fluence; and it is thus that their 
minds have been prepared for the 
adoption of designs and measures 
no less injurious to their own inter- 
ests and happiness than to those of 
every other class of his majesty’s 
subjects. 

Since the period of the former 
report, Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhood have (as far as your com- 
mittee has seen) been the only 
places where meetings have been 
convened and assembled sufficiently 
numerous to create immediate ap- 

rehensions for the public tranquil- 
ity. At a meeting which was 
convened there on the 3d of March 
for the purpose of petitioning a- 
gainst the suspension of the baked 
corpus act, and where several thou- 
sand persons appear to have been 
assembled, it was proposed and 
agreed to, that another meeting 
should be held on the following 
Monday, viz. the 10th of March, 
with the — intention that 
ten out of every twenty persons 
who should attend it should pro- 






ceed to London with a petition tohj, 
royal highness the prince regent. 
The interval was employed jg 
almost daily meetings of the disaf. 
fected, which were numerously a. 
tended. The real intentions of the 
leaders were there developed tp 
their followers in speeches of the 
most undisguised violence. One of 
them avowed that he was a 
lican and a leveller, and would ne. 
ver give up the cause till a republi. 
can form of goverument was esta 
blished. The people were told by 
others, that if their petition was re. 
ere, they must force it—that the 
arge townsin Yorkshire weve adopt. 
ing the same plan, and would meet 
them on the road, or at least march 
at the same time to London; that 
there was reason to believe that the 
Scotch were then on their march; 
that they should be 100,000 strong 
when joined by the people of other 
sannofactering laces upon theroad; 
and that it would be impossible for 
the army or any thing dee to resist 
them. These speakers appear in a 
few instances to have been checked 
by some of their associates, bat 


their sentiments were for the mos § 


part received with strong marks of 
applause and concurrence, 
Arrangements for the march wert 
also pointed out at these meetin 
It was recommended to those w 
intended to join in it to provide 
themselves with blankets, shoes, and 
knapsacks, as well as with monej 
and food. Those who remained t0 
work were to assist with their sub 
scriptions, Every ten men were ® 
choose one for a leader; and one 
was to be set over every hund 
Strong intimations were also gives 
of the propriety and necessity 
their providing themselves 
arms; but these do not appear © 
have been acted upon, except pe 
haps in a few instances. On 
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On the 10th of March the pro- 
meeting took place, to the 
amount, as is supposed, of oe 
to 12,000 persons at the 
rs Although some of their Jead- 
ers had been previously arrested, 
and others were apprehended on 
the spot, the purpose was not aban- 
doned ; and large numbers of these 
deluded people marched off to- 
wards London. 
A considerable body of them was 
on the road to Stockport ; 
some hundreds are stated to have 
through Leek; and one party 
— ed z far as Ashbourne; 
ut the weet of the magistrstes 
in dispersing the meeting, and in 
stopping the progress of these bo- 
dies, effectually prevented the exe- 
cution of a design which could not 
es have failed to disturb the 
peace of the counties through which 
so numerous an assemblage was to 
have passed; and which, if prose- 
cuted to its full extent, must have 
led to consequences highly danger- 
ous to the public tranquillity. 

The discomfiture of this attempt 
does not, however, appear to have 
materially discouraged those who 
had planned it ; their measures were 
uninterruptedly pursued. Within a 
very short time after this failure, 
fresh meetings were held in smaller 
numbers; they were composed ei- 
ther wholly or in part of delegates 
from the 5 arom of Man- 
chester, from the borders of Derby- 
shire, and from the manufacturing 
districts of Yorkshire. At some of 

meetings reports were made 

the quantity of pikes, of fire- 
locks, and of bullets which could be 
provided for the intended rising. 
mmunications were held about 
this time with Nottingham, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham, by dele- 
gates, who were to give intelligence 
plans in contemplation, to ex- 
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cite the people of those places to 
similar attempts, and to ascertain 
the state of preparation to which 
they had advanced. In these pro- 
ceedings the pretence of parliament- 
ary reform appears to have been 
almost wholly discarded; they evi- 
dently point to nothing short of re- 
volution; and it affords a dreadful 
proof of the extent to which the 
minds of many of those who at- 
tended these meetings have been 
inflamed and corrupted, that in 
public speeches the necessity of do- 
ing away with, or disposing of (as 
they term it) the persons most ob- 
noxious to them, has often been 
openly and unreservedly announ- 
ced; and that on one occasion it is 
stated to have been proposed that 
Manchester should be made a Mos 
cow, for the purpose of strength- 
ening their cause, by throwing num- 
bers of people out of employment, 

It was on the night of the 30th of 
March that a general insurrection 
was intended to have commenced 
at Manchester. The magistrates 
were to be seized; the prisoners 
were to be liberated; the soldiers 
were either to be surprised in their 
barracks, or a certain number of 
factories were to be set on fire, for 
the purpose of drawing the soldiers 
out of their barracks, of which a 
party stationed near them for that 
object were then to take possession, 
with the view of seizing the maga- 
zine. 

The signal for the commence- 
ment of these proceedings was to 
be the firing of a rocket or rockets; 
and hopes were held out that 2000 
or 3000 men would be sufficient to 
accomplish the first object, and that 
the insurgents would be 50,000 
strong in the morning. 

At this period, and in other parts 
of these proceedings, there are 
traces of an intention to issue pro- 

clamations, 
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clamations, declaring the king’s 
subjects absolved from their allegi- 
ance, and denouncing death against 
all opposers; but the committee 
have not found any evidence of the 
actual preparation of such procla- 
mations. 

This atrocious conspiracy was 
detected by the vigilance of the 
magistrates, and defeated by the 
apprehension and confinement of 
some of the ringleaders a few days 
before the aiiod fixed for its execu- 
tion. The timely prevention of this 
desperate attempt appears to have 
given a considerable check to the 
proceedings of the disaffected in 
that quarter; and all the subsequent 
intelligence which the committee has 
seen from thence continues to be of 
a more favourable character. 

During part of the month of 
April an intermission appears in- 
deed to have taken place generally, 
at least of the more open proceed. 
ings. Public meetings in large bo- 
dies could no longer be convened, 
except under the regulations of the 
recent act of parliament. Nume- 
rous meetings of societies have been 
less frequently held in public houses. 
in some districts clubs have been 
dissolved; in others their meetings 
have been suspended, or have been 
held in private houses, or in places 
remote trom observation. ‘The ne- 
cessity of greater caution has been 
felt and inculcated; communica- 
tions by writing have been discoun- 
tenanced; the concealment of the 
names of leading persons has been 
recommended ; and it has been 
thought better thata few persons 
only should be intrusted with their 
plans, and should give notice to the 
different delegates to have their par- 
tisans in readiness to act when re. 
quired and as directed, These dele- 
= appointed from various places 

wave met in small numbers, and 


thus kept up a general but verhy! 
correspondence among the disaf. 
fected. 

Towards the end of April, and 
during the month of May, this cop. 
respondence Tage to have bees 
carried on with increased activity, 
As carly as the 5th of that month 
a meeting is stated to have been 
held in one of the principal towns 
of the west riding of Yorkshir, 
and to have been attended by per. 
sons calling themselves del 
from other principal towns of that 
district; an also from Leicester, 
from Birmingham, and from Not 
tingham. At this meeting reports 
were made by the different dele 

ates of the strength which could 
“ collected from the districts which 
they represented, The numbers 
were stated as very large; but the 
committee are well aware of the ex 
aggeration to be expected in such 
cases. It was about this time that 
the period for another general rising 
appears to have been fixed for as 
early a day as possible after the die 
cussion of an expected motion for re 
furm in parliament. Nottingham 
appears to have been intended a 
the head-quarters, upon which a 
part of the msurgents were to march 
in the first instance. They wer 
expected to be joined there, and on 
their march towards London, by 
other bodies, with such arms @ 
they might have already provided, 
or might procure by force from 
private houses, or from the diffe 
rent depots or barracks of which the 
attack was proposed. 

At various subsequent meetings 
different places, reports are stat 
to have been made of a great m 
crease of numbers, so great that® 
was said on one occasion that they 
were obliged daily to extend thet 
divisions, and enlarge their com 


mittee. 
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Concurrent information from ma- 
ny of the quarters from whence 
these delegates were said to be de- 

ted confirms the expectation of 
a rising about the time above 
mentioned, and states its subsequent 

ment to the 9th or 10th of 
en for which various reasons 
were assigned, 

The latest intelligence from those 

varters has made it highly pro- 
hable that the same causes which 
have hitherto thwarted the execu- 
tion of these desperate designs, viz. 
the vigilance of government—the 
great activity and intelligence of 
the magistrates—the ready assist- 
ance afforded under their orders by 
the regular troops and yeomanry— 
the prompt ws efficient arrange- 
ments of the officers intrusted with 
that service—the knowledge which 
has from time to time been obtained 
of the plans of the disaffected, and 
the consequent arrest and confine- 
ment of the leading agitators, would 
occasion a still further postpone- 
ment of their atrocious plans. Sub- 
sequent intelligence leaves no doubt 
that the plan, in its full extent, has 
for the present been frustrated; but 
the correctness of the information 
which had previously been obtained 
has been confirmed by the recent 
appearance of bodies of men in 
arms at the precise period which is 
sated to have been fixed upon, and 
particularly in one of the districts, 
which had latterly been represented 
a determined to act without wait- 
ing for a general insurrection. 

_ The committee think it highly 
‘mportant to state, that the reports 
recetved from many of the moat 
“clive magistrates, and from per- 
‘ons whose stations, both civil and 
military, have enabled them to col- 
a Spensinn information, 

most accurate judge- 
Meat as to the state of the country, 
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concur in attributing in a very con- 
siderable degree the disappointment 
of the attempts already made, and 
the hopes of continued tranquillity, 
to the actual exercise of the powers 
which parliament has intrusted to 
the executive government, and to 
the effect of the known existence of 
such powers ready to be called into 
action when necessity requires it— 
and in representing the danger which 
would threaten the country, were 
those powers to be withdrawn at 
the present moment. And the com- 
mittee feel they should ill discharge 
the trust reposed in them, if they 
did not declare their own entire 
agreement in this opinion. With 
the fullest confidence in the general 
loyalty and good disposition not 
only of those portions of the king- 
dom which have hitherto remained 
in a great degree untainted, but by 
far the most considerable part of 
those very districts which are the 
chief scenes of the operations of the 
disaffected—a confidence which 
very recent experience has satisfac. 
torily confirmed—they cannot re- 
frain from submitting to your lord- 
ships, as the result of all the in- 
formation they have received, that 
the time is not yet arrived, when 
the maintenance of the public tran- 
quillity, and the protection of the 
lives and properties of his majesty’s 
subjects, can be allowed to rest up- 
on the ordinary powers of the law. 
House of lords, Juue 14.—Vis- 
count Sidmouth.—“ The report of 
the secret committee being now on 
your lordships’ table, I present to 
your lordships a bill for the continue 
ation of the measure called the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act ; 
and in presenting this bill lbeg leave 
to assure your lordships, that I do it 
under the fullest and deepest con- 
viction of the urgent necessity that 
it should pass into a law. The 
ground 
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nd on which that opinion rests 

F shall state to your lordships on 

Monday next, when I propose, with 

our lordships’ ission, to move 

the second fodiog: of the bill.” 

His lordship then laid the bill on 
the table. 

Earl Grey.— “ Following the ex- 
ample of the noble secretary who 
has presented this bill, I shall re- 
serve till Monday next the statement 
of the reasons why I am of a di- 
rectly contrary opinion: but, my 
lords, I cannot suffer this occasion 
to pass without declaring, that from 
all [have heard, and all I have seen, 
I entertain the strongest conviction 
that there is no necessity for this 
measure; and that if any dan 
does threaten the country at this 
moment—and [ do not mean to 
deny that danger does exist—that 
danger arisesfrom this measure, and 
the course of proceedings pursued 
by ministers of the crown; which, 
instead of being a remedy for the 
evils of our present situation, are, in 
reality, a high aggravation of all 
the dangers to which the country is 
exposed.” 

he bill was then read the first 
time, 

In the house of commons, on the 
same day, an interesting debate 
took place respecting the Irish-in- 
surrection act continuance bill. And 
as the information of the British na- 
tion regarding Ireland is (to our 
shame be it spoken) very imperfect 
and erroneous, we shall give this 
debate at some length; since from 
what was asserted by the opposition, 
and what was not denied by mini- 
sters, some light may be thrown on 
this most interesting and most neg- 
lected portion of the empire. 

On the motion for the house re. 
solving itself into a committee for 
the Insh insurrection act continu- 
ance bill— 


Sir H. Parnell rose to o 
bill, on the ground that it ue 
unnecessary. He intended to mor 
as an amendment, that the bij 
should be committed on this day 
se’nnight ; and if he succeeded jg 
that, he would then immediately 
move for the appointment of a com. 
mittee, to consider the papers and 
documents on which the right-ho 
nourable gentleman (Mr, Peel 
founded the necessity of the ual 
At present the only case which that 
right honourable tleman had 
made out for this bill was, that a few 
baronies inone or two counties were 
in a state of insurrection, This was 
certainly ot enough to induce the 
house to assent to a measure so s 
vere as the present bill. As the Irish 
government was, according to re 
port, to be changed, these powers 
would be intrusted to entirely new 
hands, The measures introduced 
this session went, with the rest, to 
govern that country entirely by a 
new system. He objected to the 
powers given to the magistrates, who 
went down en militaire, and had under 
their control a force of 22,000troops 
and 30,000 yeomanry ; and with all 
this power the right honourable 
gentleman came to the house, and 
asked for a continuance of the it 
surrection act, for which he (sir H.) 
could see no ground whatever: ci 
cumstances being so different from 
what they were in 1814, as it wa 
not pretended that any trea 
association now existed in Ireland. 
He then took a review of the num 
ber of persons convicted of disturb 
ances for a series of years, to show 
that the ordinary laws were adm 
nistered in the most effectual mat 
ner. In two years and a quartey 
218 persons had been convicted. On 
the whole there ought to be som 
inquiry made by the house beforet 
proceeded to admit so unconstit® 
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tional a measure. He therefore 
moved as an amendment, that in- 
stead of now, the speaker do leave 
the chair this day se’nnight. 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald justified the 
necessity of the measure. He had 
not heard one single good ground 
stated by the honourable baronet for 
delaying it a single day. His right 
honourable friend had not applied 
for the renewal of the bill on the 

d of the disturbances in the 
county of Louth, but because the 
act was about to expire, and that it 
was necessary to strengthen the 
hands of government by its con- 
tinuance, He referred to the papers 
on the table to show that it was not 
fora particular outrage, but coupled 
with the general state of thecountry, 
that the act was renewed; as every 
day produced fresh outrages; and 


it was only on the unanimous repre- 


sentation of the magistrates of the 
county, seconded by the represent- 
ations of a county meeting, that the 
proclamation was issued. He ad- 
verted to many of the late horrid 
outrages in Ireland, and argued, 
that it was because the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act would not 
reach such offenders, that the in- 
surrection act was applied for. The 
honourable baronet had lamented 
the severity which it was necessary 
to exercise, but he believed that 
was no man who did not re- 

gret the circumstances that called 
for such severity. He then justified 
theconduct of the Irish government, 
and observed it was a great consola- 
tton to know that the individuals 
who might retire from it, would 
‘ary with them the unmixed ap- 
P n of every impartial and 
Snourable man in the country. 
€ convictions in Ireland within 
ree years were no argu- 

meat or conclusive proof that the 
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insurrection act was not necessary, 
It was necessary to give protection 
to witnesses, and to show the people 
that they would be protected. He 
denied that the non-concession of 
the catholic claims had any thing to 
do with the outrages in Ireland, as 
the honourable baronet insinuated. 
It was a libel on the loyalty of the 
catholics, and he would never suffer 
such an assertion to be made in that 
house without contradiction. He 
concluded with declaring that not 
one tenable argument against the 
measure had fallen from the honour- 
able baronet. 

Sir H. Parnell explained. He 
did not connect the conduct of the 
magistrates with that of the govern- 
ment. He did not say the act was 
absolutely unnecessary, but that the 
existing laws were adequate to the 
punishment of the offences. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald, in explana- 
tion, denied that he had accused the 
honourable baronet of libelling the 
catholics, but that the honourable 
baronet had not dealt fairly by the 
bill. 

Sir S. Romilly deprecated the 
warmth with which the question had 
been taken up by the right honour- 
able gentleman, who had not dealt 
fairly by the honourable baronet. 
What was the house to do in legis- 
lating for Ireland, when all infor- 
mation was withheld from it, and it 
was proposed to give to the magis- 
trates and the government the 
power of taking from the people the 
benefits of the constitution? All 
hishonourable friend proposed, was, 
to defer the bill for a week, in order 
that some inquiry might be made, 
His honourable friend thought that 
the refusal of the catholic claims 
contributed in some degree to the 
disturbances ; but the right honour- 
able gentleman positively contra. 
dicted this, Then what was the 

house 
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house to do, if all opportunity for 
inquiry were refused? He contended 
that the bill gave the power to the 
magistrates tohave every man trans- 
ported for seven years for being 
found out of his house before sun- 
rise or an hour after sun-set, unless 
he could clearly prove that he was 
out upon some lawful occasion, 
which he might not be able to do. 
Such rigorous precautions might be 
necessary, but the house could not be 
justified in agreeing to such a mea- 
sure without inquiry. It was too 
much for the gentlemen opposite to 
suppose that they alone felt horror at 
such a circumstance as those papers 
related ; for there was no man of 
common feeling but must regard 
them with equal abhorrence and in- 
dignation. He verily believed that 
the relaxation of morals, and the 
misgovernment, arose in a great de- 
gree from one part of the people 
conceiving they had an interest in 
depressing the other. If, as the right 
honourable gentleman had stated, 
the disturbances in the county of 
Louth were not the cause of the re- 
newal of the act, then there was the 
more ground of inquiry. ‘The ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman was 
proceeding to advert to particular 
arguments of the right honourable 
gentieman in a former debate, when 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald spoke to 
order. 

Sir J, Newport and sir W. Bur- 
roughs contended that the honour- 
able and learned gentleman hada 
right to make on. references. 

The speaker observed, that it 
must in general depend on the com- 
mon sense and feeling of the house, 
to what extent any member might 
be permitted to go, in the way of 
general reference. 

Mr. W. Smith thought there 
could be no doubt that arguments in 
former debates might be referred 


to, though particular words ough; 
not. 

Sir S. Romilly continued. Hp 
es ayer his wish to conform to the 
rules of the house, as well as to the 
wish of the right honourable gentle. 
man (Mr, Fitzgerald). He repeat. 
ed, that if Louth alone was in q 
state of disturbance, there was no 
reason why a particular act of par 
liamen: should net be passed for thar 
county alone. Such powers as these 
were not tobe intrusted in the hands 
of any men, merely because it was 
believed they would not abuse them, 
Was there any English member 
who could justify himself for de. 
priving the Irish people of their li- 
berties without inquiring into the 
actual state of Ireland? The system 
of government, for centuries pas, 
had been to treat Ireland asa con- 
quered country. 

Mr. Peel adverted to certain of 
his observations on a former even- 
ing, to show that they had been 
mistaken by the honourable baronet. 
He denied that he referred to the 
state of the county of Louth, a 
rendering the act necessary. 
cases of ‘Tipperary and Limerick 
were as applicable as that of Louth 
He repeated what he had previ ‘usly 
stated, to prove the necessity of the 
measure, As to the motion of the 
honourable baronet, he never heard 
fewer arguments in support of any 
motion. He denied that there were 
any grounds whatever for such 4 
committee, even if the inquiry wer 
practicable at this period. Inevery 
single instance in which the act had 
been applied, he had produced the 
most incontrovertible evidenceot ® 
necessity ; and was not the hous 
perfectly competent to form its opr 
nion on the instant ? It was impos 
ble to conceive what course the he 
nourable baronet would pursue # 
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even if his motion had been made 
much earlier. He complimented 
the honourable baronet for the in- 
terest he took in the welfare of Ire- 
land, but he was sure no yentleman 
conld bave any interest in support- 
ing the measure beyond the convic- 
tion of its necessity, The opinions 
of the honourable member for Col- 
chester and the gallant general were 
against him, but he believed he had 
with him the opinion of every other 
Irish member. He continued to 
on the necessity of the act, 

ch had existed, with some alter- 
ations, ever since the year 1796. 
The honourable baronet, he con- 
tended, had failed in showing that 
there was any intention on his part 
of changing the form, or giving ex- 
traordinary powers to the govern- 
ment. He then replied to the differ- 
ent objections of the honourable ba- 
ronet. Nothing but such a measure 
having been put in force could have 
cheeked the unlawful outrages that 
had prevailed inthe countyof Louth 
and the other parts where such ex- 
cesses had prevailed before the bill 
was introduced. A reference to the 
papers would show, that in three 
months ten persons were devoted to 
amost cruel assassination by the 
persons whom they had offended, and 
thirteen houses robbed of arms. The 
houses of two farmers were attack- 
ed, who gave information in Sep- 
tember, and one of them was shot 
it December following. The other 
escaped with his life, but his house 
was burnt, and his sister-in-law fell 
avictim. In Louth, since the act 
had been in force, there had only 
Aten convictions, and he believed 
they were all considered worthy of 
mercy. On such grounds, the act 
“as not only a necessary but a leni- 
“mt Measure, and he begged the 
able baronet to reserve some 
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in danger of their lives, but for the 
protection it afforded them. In 
Westmeath, where the act was three 
months in operation, only four per- 
sons were transported, and in King’s 
County not one was transported 7 
ring its operation. He would say, 
that though it was a hardship to con- 
fine people to their houses, it was 
more effectual than if a hundred 
convictions had taken place, There 
was no wish on the part of the ma- 
gistrates to be intrusted with this 
act longer than was necessary, and 
the act was withdrawn from three 
of the counties on no other grounds 
than that the magistrates themselves 
applied to have it withdrawn. He 
had proposed that the act should be 
continued for a shorter period than 
it ever had yet been continued, and 
the measure had the approbation of 
gentlemen who were the best judges 
of its necessity. 

Sir H. Parnell said a few words 
in explanation. 

Sir W. Burroughs would as soon 
trust extraordinary powers in the 
hands of the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel) asto any person 
who held the reins of government ; 
but he could not help considering 
the bill as a most ferccious one, and 
totally uncalled for. He had heard 
no argument adduced that showed 
it to be a remedy for the evil. He 
complained of the clause which en- 
acted that every man caught out of 
his house after daylight should be 
taken up, committed for trial with- 
out the benefit of a grand jury, and 
if found guilty, transported for seven 
years. It was the same for any one 
found in a public house, licensed or 
not, after nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. It even appeared as if the au- 
thor of the bill had intended to ex- 
clude the sovereign’s mercy from 
the prisoners in those cases. He 


then objected to the other parts of 
K the 
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the measure. On looking at the 
operation of the act, he found that 
$28 individuals had been apprehend- 
ed, of whom only 68 had been con- 
victed, so that 260 who had been 
acquitted, had been unjustly arrest- 
ed. Was there a member of par- 
liament who would dare to propose 
such a bill for the people of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the insurrec- 
tionary disposition which had lately 
manifested itselfi—a bill which de- 
prived the people of the trial by 
jury? Why, therefore, should such 
a measure be extended to his unfor- 
tunate country ? He then alluded to 
the tortures and scourgings which 
had preceded the Irish rebellion, 
when nothing but violence was re- 
sorted to, and called by the name of. 
vigour. He had hoped that when 
external danger had passed away, 
the wounds which the constitution 
had received would beclosed. But 
could that be the case if such mea- 
sures were continued? Ireland, for 
a succession of ages, had been mis- 
roverned in every way ; her interests 
ad been sacrificed by king Wil- 
liam, and almost ever since. The 
house should go into a committce 
on such a bill, a clause, to make it 
no longer optional for magistrates 
to try offences without a jury, but 
to compel them to impannel a jury 
on every case. 
Mr. Peel and Sir William Bur- 
roughs mutually explained. 
General Mathew could not allow 
this opportunity to pass, without ex- 
pressing his abhorrence of so odious 
a measure. He took a view of all 
the objectionable parts of the bill, 
contended that the counties ef Tip- 
perary and Limerick were tranquil, 
und that only four districts were 
disturbed in that of Louth, not on 
political grounds, but by mere squab- 
bles among the people; and asked 
whether, in case some disturbances 





had taken place among the miners 
in Cornwall, a bill like the present 
would be proposed to extend over 
the whole of Great Britain? Did 
ministers wish to drive Ireland again 
into rebellion, and to try their 
strength in that country at the point 
of the bayonet? Was not its trade 
stagnant, its spirit broken? Were 
not its villages, towns, and cities de. 
populated? And did they wish to 
add to its misfortunes, ivsult and 
degradation? Was it any thing, 
in fact, but a maltreated province of 
England, though independent in 
name? He contended that the for 
mer rebellion had been the work of 
the government itself, and should 
pledge his honour for the truth of 
the following fact: At that period 
the late lord Clare, speaking of lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, said aloud, 
“ Damn that stupid fellow (mean. 
ing a relation of his), Edward will 
be taken up; I told him to give him 
notice in time that he might have 
escaped as we wished.”” Govern- 
ment therefore knew the whole pro 
gress of the rebellion for months, 
and got their information from Mr. 
Reynolds, the informer, who at- 
tended all the meetings of the con- 
spirators to betray them. And 
where was Mr. Reynolds? He had 
come to England: he had becomea 
grand juror! He was one of the 
very grand jury who had found the 
billto send the prisonersin the Tower 
to their trial for high treason. After 
such an example, SS had no doubt 
but Mr. Castles, the base informer, 
would soon be elected a grand juror 
too | 
Mr. Goulburn called the gallant 
eneral to order. He was wander 
ing from the subject before the house. 
General Mathew resumed, an 
warmly adverted to the manner ™ 
which Ireland, which had never 
been conquered by arms, had been 
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treated for ages by England. If the 
same system were pursued, and Ire- 
land conquered, as it had been by 
Elizabeth, the destruction of the 
country would ensue, and the re- 
mains of what had been the brave 
irish people might at last be forced 
to lick the dust at the feet of their 
odious tyrants, their English mas- 
rers. 

Mr, Blake was unwilling to ob- 
trude himself upon the notice of the 
house. Nothing but a question so 
important as the present could in- 
duce him to do so. He differed with 
those who approved the revival of 
the insurrection act. He did not 
mean to follow the gallant general 
(Mathew) through the mischievous 
and unmeaning speech which he had 
just delivered, He deprecated the 
mixing up of the catholic subject 
with the present. The question was 
treated by the honourable gentle- 
man and the honourable baronet 
who preceded him, as if there was 
no case in which the government 
ought to be trusted with extraordi- 
nary powers, It was treated as if 
the re-enactment of the insurrection 
act was to be taken as if it were a 
suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, and therefore a suspension of 
the constitution in Ireland. The 
eases were totally different ; there 
was no analogy whatever between 
them, The insurrection act is but 
partial in its immediate operation, 
while it has the singular advantage 
of being general in its good effects; 
it deters the evil-minded, and stimu- 
‘ates the well-disposed, even where 
it Is not in force, which effect would 

lost if the bill was. not continued. 
tisintended to curb disorders which 
“re partial, and not flowing from 
“ny political cause. The habeas 
—— suspension bill is, on the con- 
ps ae to put down designs which 

¢ widely extended to subyert the 
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constitution. To re-enact the in- 
surrection act is, therefore, no in- 
fraction of the constitution. The 
habeas corpus, a late improvement, 
was succeeded by magna charta— 
by a multitude of acts which were 
chiefly confirmatory of that statute, 
between the time of Edward I, and 
Henry IV.; and also preceded by 
the bill of rights, and other conces- 
sions by Charles the First. The ho- 
nourable member denied that the 
habeas corpus act was the only pro- 
tection of an Englishman’s liberty, 
He admitted it was the shield of the 
personal liberty of the subject a- 
gainst the arbitrary will of the king; 
but he asked the honourable gentle- 
man opposite, whether there was 
no other danger to be guarded a- 
gainst on behalf of the subject than 
the arbitrary will of the king? whe- 
ther there might not exist cases in 
which it would be a sin upon the 
part of the government and the 
people against the constitution, and 
against themselves, not to suspend 
the ordinary law and strengthen the 
hands of the executive? He insisted 
that the present times afforded a 
sufficient example of this fact; and 
concluded by saying, that English- 
men and Irishmen were now called 
upon ta surrender their personal 
liberties for a while into hands that 
will not dare to abuse them, in order 
to protect those very liberties and 
properties for ever from anarchy 
and confusion, murder and robbery, 
which were more intolerable than 
tyranny itself, because any govern- 
ment is better than no government 
at all. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Bagwell and Mr. Croker, 

Sir Frederick Flood said, thatthis 
measure was not a new creation, but 
one which had been found beneficial, 
and which it. was therefore t 
to continue, As to the inflamma- 
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tory hes which had been made, 
they did not tend to tranquillize [re- 


land, or to promote its prosperity. 

Mr. Knox defended the measure ; 
for though Ireland was tranquil at 
present, it was to be apprehended 
that the disorders which prevailed 
in England might soon extend to 
that country. 

Sir J. Newport lamented that the 
present measure should be neces. 
sary, but posers it so for the 
safety and tranquillity of Ireland, 
he should vote for it. He wished, 
however, that it should not extend 
beyond six weeks after the next 
meeting of parliament, as it would 
then ensure the consideration of the 
situation of Ireland. 

The question was then put, and 
the amendment rejected without a 
division. 

Sir William Burroughs wished to 
know, before goin r into the com- 
mittee, whether the Rssiaittite gen. 
tleman (Mr. Peel) would have any 
objection to the clause which he 
stated it was his intention to move. 

Mr. Peel said that he could not 
concur in it, as it would weaken the 
bill, without producing the effect 
which the honourable baronet in- 
tended. 

The house then resolved itself in- 
to the committee. 

House of lords, June 16.—The 
order of the day respecting the bill 
for the further suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus act being read, 

Viscount Sidmouth rose and ad- 
dressed their lordships at conside- 
rable length upon the subject (but 
of which, as well as of the subse- 
quent discussion, our confined limits 
restrict us to a very brief and gene- 
ral notice), He came forward to 
press the adoption of the measure, 
on his firm conviction of its positive 
and urgent necessity. It was not, 
however, submitted to parliament 


without an adequate examination as 
to the grounds upon which it was 
proposed,—the course adopted on 
a similar occasion in an early 

of the war, when a bill for continu. 
ing the suspension act was proposed 
without any previous inquiry, or 
new facts being submitted to parlia- 
ment. Not that he meant to im. 
pugn the conduct of that admini- 
stration, or of the illustrious person 
then at its head, in so doing, as 
doubtless the circumstances of the 
country at the time justified that 
course of proceeding. The noble 
secretary of state then entered upon 
a specification of the grounds on 
which he urged the adoption of the 
continuation bill; in the course of 
which he made frequent reference 
to the report of the secret com- 
mittee, from which he made vari- 
ous quotations. He exhibited the 
leading and most important features 
of the report, and expatiated thereon 
with great clearness and ability, 
He contended, for the beneficial 
tendency and effect of the present 
sizspension, to which much of that 
portion of tranquillity which pre 
vailed in many parts of the king- 
dom was chiefly to be attributed. 
Much of the state of the country 
was well known to their lordships, 
as well as the undoubted beneficial 
effects of the existing measure of 
suspension. They should take the 
benefit of their experience—they 
should not only feel the immediate 
salutary consequence of the suspet- 
sion, but recollect the great preven: 
tive benefits it operated on former 
occasions, especially in the cases of 
the years 1794 and 1795. From 
the consideration of all these ci 
cumstances, and with the know. 
ledge he possessed of the actual and 
immediate state of the country, he 
felt it his imperious duty, under the 
firm conviction of the necessity 
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the measure, to move that the bill 
be now read the second time. 
Lord Erskine was equally de- 
sirous with his noble apg yew 
this measure, to look the 
pee of the country full in the 
face; but he was convinced the best 
way to avert these would be, not by 
adopting the ig measure, but 
by thoroughly and fearlessly in- 
uiring into the causes which led to 
the present disastrous state of the 
country. The causes which induced 
the present unhappy condition of 
the poor should be particularly in- 
quired into: but instead of sedulous- 
ly turning their attention to that 
subject, it had been entirely passed 
over; and a course of measures 
adopted, which, instead of tending 
to relieve, only served to aggravate 
the evils they had to complain of. 
He would not agree to the remedy 
now proposed; it would be like a 
sick man’s following the advice of a 
physician, who, though his medi- 
cines evidently made the patient 
worse, persisted in adhering to a 
continuation of their application. 
Most men—he for one—would wish 
in such a case, to change either the 
medicine or the physician, The 
conduct of ministers with respect to 
the habeas corpus act was revolting 
to the great body of the people, and 
he believed that all those who un- 
derstood the characteristic freedom 
and blessings of the British consti- 
tution in its purity, would not think 
for a moment of changing it for the 
most specious republican system 
that was ever broached. 
The duke of Montrose, in a brief 
but energetic appeal to the house, 
ported the bill, which was cal- 
culated on a principle of merciful 
and preventive policy. He well 
W, that with the powers possess- 
by government, those who me- 
the overthrow of the Bri- 
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tish constitution could easily be put 
down by force of arms; but it was 
the wise and lenient policy of his 
majesty’s government, to prevent, 
by means of a bill, things from get- 
ting to such an extremity as to ren- 

der such a recurrence necessary. 
Earl Grosvenor spoke at some 
length against the bill, which would 
be but to continue a measure which 
he conceived to be the principal act- 
ing cause in what the country now 
had to lament. Ina state of pro- 
found peace, supported by such a 
powerful military force, ministers 
armed with the ordinary powers of 
the law, possessed ample means of 
putting down any real attempts 
against the constitution and govern- 
ment, without recurring to any 
such aggravating and obnoxious 
measures as that in question. They 
were als. supported by large majo- 
rities in parliament. The present 
report he regarded as a more can- 
did one than the former. From its 
statements, he was confirmed in his 
idea that much of the dangers which 
were asserted to exist arose from 
the unprincipled misrepresentations 
of spies and informers, who resem- 
bled Satan himself in endeavouring 
to seduce others to the commission 
of illegal or seditious acts. The 
measures adopted by ministers hav- 
ing evidently failed, they should try 
a different course, and earnestly 
set themselves to endeavour to re- 
lieve the distresses of the people, 
which might in some degree he 
really effected by measures of strict 
economy, reducing the military es- 
tablishments,as the yeomanry corps, 
and the guard and garrison troops 
would be amply sufficient for home 
protection, and in the abolition of 
sinecure offices and of revcrsionary 
grants; instead of all this, a con- 
trary line was pursued; the acts of 
his majesty’s ministers seemed to be 
K 3 delusive, 
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delusive, and their object despotism. 
The persisting in such a Fine of 
conduct as they had latterly adopt- 
ed, he was afraid, would terminate 
in a re-action, which was too dread- 
fal to contemplate. _ In his view of 
the whole case he should, instead 
of agreeing to the bill being now 
read, vote for its rejection, or at 
least propose that it should be of 
very short duration, 

Ard Redesdale supported the 
measure, because he was asthorough- 
ly persuaded it was necessary, as he 
was that any one power possessed 
by the government was necessary 
to be supported. The reports at- 
tributed to certain districts a cer. 
tain portion of disaffection. This 
prevailed in the manufacturing di- 
stricts; but it did not appear that it 
prevailed in the agricultural di- 
stricts. But it was not as the noble 
lord who spoke last had represent- 
ed. He would ask the noble lord, 
whether in the history of the whole 
world, disaffection had not always 
proceeded by the same means? If 
a general of an army were to stand 
in such a case upon his honour, 
what would become of his army? 
It was stated in the report, that a 
system of secrecy had been adopted 
infinitely beyond any that had ever 
been before resorted to. The for- 
mer mode of carrying on plots by 
writing had been abandoned, be- 
canse it led to detection; and it was 
absolutely impossible to cause infor- 
mation but by individuals convers- 


3 with others in private houses. 
is demonstrated guilt. — If there 
was no guilt, why was this secrecy? 
What was the object of the leaders 
but the object of subverting every 
thing, and to take property from 
those who had it, and give it to 
those who had none? The snb- 
stance of the report was, in his be. 
lief, that there existed a spirit 





amongst the exciters, to drive the 
people into insurrection. He con- 
ceived the measure to be one of pre. 
vention, and a very proper one. 
The cry of Wilkes and liberty was 
one of the most hostile to liberty 
that ever was uttered; and now, as 
then, there were a number of per- 
sons who always conceived liberty 
meant a privilege of doing what 
they pleased. He justified the late 
suspension of the habeas corpus act, 
“a attributed to it the effect of 
preventing the disturbances which 
would otherwise have occurred in 
the manufacturing districts. By 
taking up the leaders and putting 
them in jail, the insurrection had 
been suppressed that had lately 
taken Sere in Nottingham and 
Derbyshire. The same result oc- 
curred in 1745, the rebellious con- 
spiracy was discomfited by the ap- 
prehension of the leaders. He there- 
fore supported the measure as one 
of prevention, which would save 
the government of the country from 
being completely overturned. It 
was the duty of the government to 
take care to keep down that spirit 
which would render necessary a re- 
currence to force. He gave his sup- 
port to the bill, because he con 
ceived it calculated to prevent the 
introduction of the most outrage- 
ous of all despotisms. 

Lord King thought on_ such 
grounds as had been stated by the 
noble lord who spoke last, he might 
even give his support to any mea- 
sure of the government, however 
despotic. e did not think the 
danger of that nature or descrip- 
tion which called for the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act; as there 
was mo proof of extensive prepara- 
tions, or of leaders of any conse- 
quence in society, being with the con- 
spirators. A proclamation which 
was never drawn was a Pee ee 
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inde toa plot that was never in ex- 
istence. The insinuations were con- 
fined to those districts’ where di- 
stress was most general from want 
of work, On such grounds, the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act 
was likely to be indefinite. A great 
source of satisfaction in any coun. 
try was a confidence in the govern- 
ment; but by the continuance of 
such measures, the people; instead 
of considering the government to 
be their common friend, would re- 
ard it as their common enemy. 
The noble lord concluded with de- 
claring his opposition to the ques- 
tion. 

Earl Grey thought the subject of 
the night’s debate so portentous to 
the liberties of the country, that 
under every disadvantage he must 
taise his voice in favour of the con- 
stitution. He was as much dis- 
posed to counteract the designs of 
those who wished to convert the 
present severe distress into the adop- 
tion of a measure which never had 
been adopted but under the most 
evident and cogent necessity—a 
measure which surtendered the li- 
berties of the people into the hands 
of ministers. What was the na- 
ture of the danger? It arose from 
severe distress, which rendered the 
minds of the sufferers liable to be 
worked upon by artful and design- 
ing men. But was the danger any 
thing equal to what it was in any 
former time, when a similar mea- 
sire was adopted? He had said, 
on a former occasion, that it was 
absurd and ridiculous to compare 
the danger with that which existed 
at different periods of the last cen- 
tury, when the most considerable 
persons in this and the other house 
of Jriamenc took an active part 
with the disaffected. Yet the ha- 
beas corpus act was then only sus- 
pended for the short period of six 
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months, even when the conspirators, 
in 1745, were assisted by a foreign 
force, when the health of the Pre- 
tender was a favourite toast with 
public bodies—then he could con- 
ceive a case of danger to have ex- 
isted, which might have given the 
government an excuse for a mea- 
sure of such rigour. Yet so strong 
was the feeling, that it was not car- 
ried without great opposition. He 
would not deny that the country was 
in great danger; but in his consci- 
ence he believed the remedy pro. 
posed rather calculated to increase 
the irritation than to diminish it by 
its rigours We had triumphantly 
succeeded in the result of the war; 
but the consequence was, that we 
were burthened with a taxation 
which we were scarcely able to 
stand under. The war had disturb. 
ed all the elements of society; and 
because there were afew disaffected 
men in the country, who endea. 
voured to inflame the maltitude, 
was the house to confide to mini- 
sters a power which put the liberties 
of every man in the kingdom at 
their mercy? He would ask, whe- 
ther those persons had the means 
of exciting such general disturb- 
ances that they could be counter- 
acted by no other measures than 
such as placed the whole country 
out of the pale of the constitution? 
By the arguments of prevention 
being better than punishment, all 
the measures of a despotic govern. 
ment might be sanctioned and jus- 
tified. He was by no means sure 
that the power would not lead to 
great and Sangean abuses. For 
it was known that a bill of indem- 
nity would protect the ministers for 
tiie most arbitrary acts, such as con- 
fining men in distant prisons, with- 
out any foundation for the charges 
against them, and when they hoped 
for justices ae o's met by a ~ 
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of indemnicy, which prevented them 
from obtaining it, For such rea- 
sons he would not suffer such a 
measure to pass without owt 
testing against it; particularly 
as it had oat "bien proved that a 
single case had yet occurred which 
the existing laws were not adequate 
to put down. He thought the for- 
mer report was impeached in some 
of its most material parts, by a de- 
liberate and solemn proceeding at 
Norwich, and by other evidence 
that had been offered, It had been 
further impeached by what had oc- 
curred at Glasgow, where, amongst 
the whole population, nct above filty 
or sixty persons had been found to 
have taken the secret oaths, and 
which oaths there was reason to be- 
lieve were administered by persons 
who were employed as spies on the 
part of government. The noble 
earl alluded to the charge against 
Mr. N. Douglas, who was tried for 
sedition ; but the evidence of the 
spies was so full of the grossest 
perjury, that the crown lawyers, 
upon the first decision, pave up the 
other prosecutions, The plans of 
the proposed insurrection ‘in the 
metropolis were so absurd as to be 
only ludicrous: such as the propo- 
sed attack on the Tower, which two 
of the best regiments under the 
duke of Wellington could not take 
without the use of cannon. The 
noble earl adverted to the proceed- 
ings of the rioters in the Minories 
and on Tower-hill, which he con- 
tended might have been put a stop 
to by the slightest show of militar 
resistance. From such insensate ef- 
forts, was the house to be told that 
the danger was any thing equal to 
what it had been at any former pe- 
riod? he alluded to that part of the 
last report which considered the in- 
telligence to rest in a on the 
tesumony of persons who had in 


some cxses been guilty of exciti 
the people to acts of outrage. Gat 


testimony, he contended, ought to 
be rejected whtogether. Such a sy. 
stem (that of employing spies) was 
the odious character of a — 
srovernment; but what state of so. 
ciety must we live in, if a practice 
repugnant to the feelings of every 
Englishman was to be resorted to? 
Would the house sanction the prin- 
ciple that spies should be employed, 
and, after they had been found 
out, be continued in favour and re 
warded? He would say that every 
such miscreant should be brought 
to justice; and if he was suffered 
to be loose upon society, he would 
say that every person who had been 
executed had been murdered. He 
next alluded to the infamous cha- 
racter of a person who had lately 
given evidence, and commented 
with pointed severity on his con 
duct. Such unfortunate persons as 
lately rose in Derbyshire, who were 
the victims of distress and delusion, 
were to be pitied. Who could read 
the accounts of the black despair 
which seized them when they found 
they were not supported, without 
believing they were misled by such 
wretches as he had spoken of, to 
their own destruction? The noble 
earl read a letter from Sheffield, 
stating that a person named Oliver 
had gone in that neigbourhood and 
encouraged people to insurrection. 
He would ask the noble lord oppo- 
site, whether he could deny that he 
was a Government spy? He could 
not deny it. This fellow had re- 
presented to the people whom he 
met, that all the people in the me 


tropolis were in favour of a com- 
plete change of government, and 
that on the night preceding the 
trial of the state prisoners there was 
to be a general rising; that all the 
public offices were to be taken pot 
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session of, the prisoners liberated, 
&ec, The noble ser adverted to the 
éonduet of Castles, on the 2d of De- 
, when he endeavoured - 
persuade Hunt that the business 

ds was over, and to induce 
him to join in the intended attack 
on the Tower: thus endeavouring 
to mislead him by false informa- 
tion, that he might afterwards in- 
form against him. So Oliver told 
the people, that a plan was formed 
that was to be simultaneously acted 
on in all parts of the kingdom. 
This absurd information had been 
believed and acted upon by some 
deluded persons in the neighbour- 
hood of Sheffield, but no fire-arms 
or cartridges were found in the 
place where they were said to be 
concealed by them. He stated these 
facts to show that government was 
bound to bring this man to punish- 
mentthat such double treason might 
not pass with impunity.—He did 
not charge ministers with any thin 
more than being deluded by suc 
persons; but he would ask whether 
such people’s evidence did not shake 
the whole system on which the con- 
tentsof the report were founded,'and 
whether it did not convey a strong 
suspicion that this plot or conspt- 
racy had been fostered, promoted, 
and supported by the ag nts of the 
a themselves? But if the 
aws of the country were not suffi- 
Gent to protect us against such mi- 
serable machinations, when could 
we expect to be permitted to enjo 
them ? He looked upon the iv a 
sentations of county magistrates 
with some suspicion, and argued 
that they ought to be regarded 
with the utmost caution: and after 
commencing at considerable length, 
that if the government had done its 
duty, it possessed means enough to 
repress all such disturbances as had 
yet occurred, without resorting to 


: 
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extraordinary measures, the noble 
earl descanted on that part of the 
report which described the 

body of the people to be sound and 
loyal, even in the disturbed districts. 
From this he inferred, that no case 
had been made out for suspending 
the liberties of the people, and pla- 
cing them in the power of ministers 
of the crown. He trusted the bill 
would not pass at all, but at all 
events not without an amendment 
that should limit its duration, 

The earl of Liverpool considered 
the speech of the noble lord to call 
for an answer from him, on account 
of some of the special points it con- 
tained. He agreed with the noble 
lord that the nature of the dan 
was first to be considered; and that 
there was some danger, all were 
ready to admit. The house were not 
considering the riots as arising out 
of distresses in particular branch- 
es of manufactures; but the ques- 
tion was, whether there was not an 
organized conspiracy for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the govern- 
ment and the constitution of the 
country? In considering this ques- 
tion, he thought it a lamentable cir- 
cumstance, as referred to in the re- 
port, that in many districts where 
there had been but little distress, 
the machinations had been detected 
amongst those who were not in want 
of employment, and it was here 
that the greatest stretch of sedition 
prevailed. The principle of the 
conspiracy had pone no less 
than seven or eight counties of the 
kingdom, acting by affiliation and 
correspondence, The argument 
of the noble lord seemed to be, that 
if no persons of consequence or in- 
fluence were connected with the 
conspirators, no such measures of 
precaution as those now proposed 
were necessary. But respecting the 
paragraph in the report relative ” 

the 
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the employment of spies, he would 
say that in all times, and under all 
governments, in ancient or modern 
times, such persons were ever found 
necessary, and all the state trials in 
this country showed that they were 
founded on the information of such 
persons, without which it was im- 
possible that conspiracies could be 
discovered. The house must beaware, 
that in the civil list act, there was a 
clause which enabled the secretary 
of state to employ secret service 
money, either for detecting combi- 
nations abroad or conspiracies at 
home. Here, then, the principle of 
employing such persons was recog- 
nised by the statute books of ake 
house. In answer to the observa- 
tions of the noble lord respecting 
the person who had lately given ev1- 
dence, he could assure him that the 
person in question never was em- 
ployed in those transactions as a spy 
of government. Respecting Oliver, 
he did not deny that he had been 
employed, but he was confident he 
was discouraged from sowing the 
seeds of disatiection in any way 
whatever. The statement, however, 
was an ex-parte one, and ought not 
to receive tull crediton such autho- 
rity as had been offered. Nothing 
had been said to invalidate the point 
that a general rising was intended 
to take place after the question of a 
reform in parliament; and the ar- 
rangements for it had been made 
before ever this person had appear- 
edamongst them. ‘The noble lord 
continued to advert to historical 
facts to show that when our popula- 
don was small and the power of the 
crown great(thetimesofRichardII.), 
a mob, headed by a blacksmith, had 
committed all manner of outrages, 
and brought the country almost to 
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sure he should libel such persons, |; 
was a conspitacy of the mob againg 
the government, and such were a}, 
ways the most atrocious. Such a 
conspiracy would soon find lead. 
ers: and if it was a conspiracy of 
the lower orders; he would say, » 
much the worse; for it was not the 
chiefs that led the people, but the 
people that led the chiefs. On the 
whole, he considered the character 
of the disturbances totally different 
from the view taken of it by the 
noble lords If they could make 
Manchester like Moscow, and de. 
stroy all the sources of our prospe 
rity—if they could have done s, 
he would say, they would—they 
would have done so if they had not 
been prevented. And if Manches. 
ter had assumed a different charac. 
ter since March, it was through the 
operation of the measures that had 
been taken. If there was any rea 
son why he called on the house w 
adopt the measure now, it was be 
cause he considered it essential to 
the preservation of property and 
morality, and to afford protection 
against all the anarchy and disorder 
that would arise from a revolution. 

The marquis of Lansdowne com 
sidered the measure to rest om 
grouncs entirely new, and going to 
introduce a new precedent. 
house ought not to part with that 
which was given into their hands te 
protect. He had endeavoured 
satisfy himself how far any conser 
entious member could reconcile 
to his mind to part with the liber- 
ties of his country; and as he found 
that the reports did not show that 
any connected conspiracy existed, 
extending its ramifications through 
out the country, he saw no reaso® 
for the measure m question. 
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noble marquis proceeded to argue, wl 
that opinions were not to be put 
down by the personal detention rs ee 


the brink of ruin. Were he to say 
that the French revolution was led 
on by people of consequence, he was 
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che parties unfortunately concerned 
in them. With respect to the report, 
he must speak of it with respect and 
affection, but he found in it no 
data that justified him in consenting 
to this measure. Were those govern- 
ments with whom such powers exist- 
ed the most free? In the occur- 
rences of the French revolution, the 
mob had proceeded to action, but 
the revolution had been brought 
about by people of influence. Af- 
ter many historical comparisons, 
the noble marquis argued that the 
quality of the danger was not such 
asa measure of this kind was calcu- 
lated to remove. It was incumbent 
on every man to array all the vir 
tue and morality in the land against 
the disaffection, by uniting the ma- 
jority who were the well disposed, 
with the few who were disaffected ; 
to appeal to their reason, and to 
convince them that they had justice 
to expect so long as they supported 
the laws, instead of endeavouring to 
overturn them. We should ask 
from the people of the whole coun- 
try the preservation of their laws ; 
and he could not think so low of 
the sound population of the coun- 
try, as to suppose it was not capa- 
ble of crushing any rebellion that 
might show itself amongst a part of 
the people of only five counties. 
The constitution might therefore 
safely be left to the protection of the 
laws, which would unite with pub- 
lic liberty the preservation of the 
public peace. 

Lord Grenville, in an elaborate 
speech, (through which our limits 
will not enable us to follow him, ) 
“rongly defended the measure on 

® ground of its necessity to pro- 
oan roacias of the country, and 
aanen uable constitution, from 
te : the happiness and prosperity 
linet were-inseparable. He 

: it was the duty of par- 
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liament to rest their final decision 
on. such information as they might 
receive as to what had actually ta- 
ken place; and his opinion was, 
that the facts were such, that proved 
there existed a conspiracy, for pur- 
poses that had frequently been de- 
tailed inthat house. It had been 
said, that the prevention of crimes 
was infinitely better than punish- 
ment; and on this very considera- 
tion he supported the measure. The 
noble lord adverted to the excesses 
committed by the rioters in 1780, 
and was of opinion that the same 
outrages might have ensued, if the 
riot of the 2d of December had not 
been checked at its commencement, 
and the turbulent spirit kept down 
by the preventive measures that 
were subsequently adopted. He 
was not bold enough to say, that if 
these preventive measures were suf- 
fered to expire, the same dangers 
might not recur. He thought the 
dangers alluded to in the last cen- 
tury beyond all comparison less 
than those that now existed, and he 
had no doubt the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act in 1745 was a 
wise and necessary measure, anp 
more than he had that it was neces- 
sary at the present moment, On 
the whole, he had abundant reasons 
for being satisfied, that it was his 
duty to give his earnest support to 
the measure. 

Earl Spencer agreed with the no- 
ble lords opposite, that the preven- 
tion was better than the punishment 
of crimes; but the measure under 
consideration did not appear to him 
calculated to effect either. The 
experience of the last three months 
had induced him to alter his opinion 
as to the efficacy of the measure. 
Their lordships should consider, im 
agreeing to the bill, they would pro- 
long arbitrary power in this coun- 
try.—The principle of the - - 
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held to be wrong; and he was 
averse from leaving, for any length 
of time, an arbitrary power in the 
hands of men, or at least longer 
than what was proved to be abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘There would be 
no responsibility, he thought, an- 
nexed to this power, for he would 
venture to foretell, if chis bill were 
passed, a bill of indemnity would in 
consequence be found necessary, In 
this view of the case, he should give 
his negative to the motion. 

The duke of Sussex said, that af- 
ter the numerous able arguments 
their lordships had heard against 
the measure, he should eave 
only to submit one additional reflec- 
tion, which had forciby struck him 
in a moral point of view. [twas this: 
he had witnessed the eflecis of arbi- 
trary power upon the subjects of 
other countries, and he observed 
that poison and assassination were 
prevalent amongst them. Here, 
these dreadful practices were scarce- 
ly known. But if the expressions of 
popular sentiment were suppressed 
or circumscribed, as it mi ir be by 
such measures as that under consi- 
deration, it was much to be feared, 
that it would endeavour to find vent 
some other way. Should this mea- 
sure pass into a law, it would be his 
duty to submit to it; but, until it 
did, he would oppose it in every 


stage. 
The question being then pretty 
loudly called for, the house divided. 
Contents .......... 109 
ee Seer | 
Total ........——190 
Non-contents ...... noite 
BUAMNcvccecécosvscc St 
Total ...... .. —=—= 50 
Majority for the second 
reading the bill,.........140 
On the same day the fourth re- 
of the select cammittee of fi- 
nance was laid on the table of the 
































house of commons, ‘I'he three pre 
ceding reports, relating only to pro. 
posed retrenchments, we have ng 
given ; but the substance of this we 
shall insert, as it presents whateig 
the opinion of the committce—wil] 
probably be the future revenue and 
expenditure of the country: 

ee tate a view, Ist, Of the 
total public income and expenditure 
for the year ended Sth Jan. 1817; 
2d, Of the probable income and es. 
penditure ee the years 1817 and 
1818 respectively, 

The committee state, that the 

total receipt of public income at the 
exchequer of Great Britain in 1816 
was 65,176,176/. ; and of total ex 
penditure issued from the exche 
quer 70,380,268/, 
[ This gross sum includes 1,959,090 
applied to the discharge of navy 
debt, which was thereby reduced 
from $3,694,821 /. at which it stood on 
the 5th January 1816, to 1,753,73). 
its amount on the 5th January 1817; 
it includes also a sum of 3,267,782. 
applied as the sinking fund on uo 
provided exchequer bills, 5 per cents 
1797 paid off, and the debentures 
paid off. ] 

There is in the above gross total 
sums issued and received, an excess 
of 5,204,092/. of issues beyond the 
receipts, “ which would at first sight 
indicate an increase of debt, though 
the difference must have been pro 
vided for; but this sum _ being 
deducted from that proportion 
of the foregoing issues which has 
been applied in the discharge of 
debt, amounting in the whole to 
14,602,238/. it will appear that 
there was a diminution of debt oa 
the 5th Jan. 1817, as compared with 
the 5th Jan. 1816, of 9,398,1464; 
the only circumstance which may # 
a degree affect the precise accuracy 
of this result, being the increase o 
diminution which may have — 
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place in the balances at the exche- 
quer at the beginning or close of the 
year. ° 

" The committee proceed to a view 
of the estimated income and expen- 
diture for 1817 and 1818. 

«Your committee have, in the 
first place, been led to consider in 
what the produce, in the last 
year, of the taxes and duties com- 
posing the existing revenue, could 
with propriety be assumed as the 
measure of their future annual pro- 
duce. 

“In directing their attention to 
this essential part of their inquiry, 
your committee could entertain no 
doubt as to the general result to 
which it would necessarily lead. 
The nature and extent of the distress 
which has prevailed throughout 
those classes of the community 
which constitute the bulk of the po- 
pulation, were too strongly im- 
pressed upon the minds of your com- 
mittee to admit of the supposition, 
that under such circumstances the 
revenue could have been productive 
in an ordinary degree. It is obvious 
to reason, as well as consistent with 
all former experience, that the re- 
venue derived from articles of the 
most general consumption, must be 
mjured by the calamity of a defi- 
cient harvest; and when the com- 
mittee considered that the distress 
pomeng from this cause had fol- 
owed immediately that rapid fall 
of prices by which the agricuiture 
of the kinydom had been so greatly 
depressed, and had come in conjunc- 
tion with the etlect produced upon 
the commerce and manufacturing 
industry of the country, by the sud- 
changes which had occurred in 
the political state of Europe ; they 
were fully prepared to find a very 
Pe pe deticiency in the pro- 
a the principal taxes in the 
yearended the Sth January 1817; 
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and the more especially as all these 
causes of distress appeared to have 
been felt by most of the nations 
of the continent in a similar, and 
by many of them in a severer de. 
gree. 

‘© The fact has, indeed, corre- 
sponded with the principles u 
which this expectation was founded, 
But although these concurring evils 
have not failed to produce, in a ma- 
terial degree, their natural conse- 
quences, yet your committee, in 
contemplating the utmost extent of 
them, and in comparing them with 
the depression which the revenue 
has experienced in former instances, 
when affected by the single calamity 
of a deficient harvest, are disposed 
to consider it as a striking proof of 
the substantial strength ed wealth 
of the country, that its consumption 
should not have been diminished in 
a greater degree under the accu- 
mulated circumstances of embar- 
rassment which have pressed upon 
the last year. 

«¢ Your committee are well aware, 
that in addition to the general causes 
affecting the usual consumption of 
taxed commodities in the year 1816, 
some part of the diminution of the 
revenue must be attributed to the 
diminished consumption of the go- 
vernment itself, But, in opposition 
to this circumstance, they consider 
that the cessation of so large a por- 
tion of the taxes (viz. 17,500,000/. 
per annum) as expired in the last 
year, although their collection con- 
tinued to operate during the re- 
mainder of that year, cannot fail, 
when the full benetit of the addition 
thereby made to the means of indi- 
viduals is generally felt, to encou- 
rage an increased expenditure and 
consumption by the community at 
large; a consideration which is to be 
set against anyinference to be drawn 
from the necessary diminution in the 


demands 
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demands and consumption of go- 
vernment. 

“ Your committee being there- 
fore fully impressed with the belief, 
that the unfavourable returns of the 
revenue in the year 1816 are essen- 
tially referable to the general di- 
stresses of the country, are necessa- 
rily led to the conclusion, that ac- 
cording as these distresses may be 
removed by the recovery of wade 
and agriculture, from the shock oc- 
casioned by the sudden change in 
the money value of aummmodivies, 
and in proportion as the industry 
of the heaving classes may receive 
relief from more extended or more 
productive employment, coupled 
with the blessing of a more favour- 
able season than the last ;—in the 
same proportion and degree may it 
be confidently expected that the 
public revenue of the country will 
return to its average rate of pro- 
ductiveness. 

“ Of the degree in which some 
melioration may already have taken 
place, and of the period within 
which a full recovery from our late 
difficulties may be anticipated, it 
would be premature, and perhaps 
presumptuous, in your committee 
to attempt to state any distinct opi- 
nion. They have, however, thought 
it right to call for such information 
as could be acquired upon this very 
important point, from some of the 
persons most conversant, practically, 
with the manufacturing and com. 
mercial industry of the country ; 
and the opinions of these persons as 
to the actual commencement, or the 
early prospect of returning activity 
are, upon the whole, encouraging 
and satisfactory. Your commitee 
feel warranted, by the concurrin 
sentiments of these witnesses, as well 
us by all other indications within 
their own observation, in expressing 
a belief, that a favourable alteration 


isalready manifesting itself Uhrough, 
out the country. And when you 
committee contemplate the 
advantages possessed by this natiog 
over all those which have suffered 
and are still suffering by the cag 
mities peculiar to the present period 
—in the substantial resources of ae. 
cumulated wealth, and of solid and 
extensive establishments for the em. 
ployment of labour and the mais. 
tenance of industry—they canna 
but indulge the most confident hope 
that a melioration once begun will 
be rapidly accelerated. They ther. 
fore conceive that they shall no 
be exhibiting a too favourable view 
of the future revenue from the pre. 
sent taxes, when they assume the 
average productiveness of the las 
two years (corresponding, nearly, 
as they have already shown, with 
the average of the three precedi 
years), as the foundation of ther 
estimate, 
The committee estimate the futur 
produce of the public income at 
€52,5 
And the expenditure 

for 1817 at ........67,817,758 

for 1818 at ........ 65,216,675 

“ The probable average income 
in the years 1817 and 1818, # 
52,505,3641. which being deducted 
from the estimated totals of the e 
penditure in each of those years, " 
would appear that there would 
main to be provided by extraord: 
nary resources, to make good the 
difference between the total imcome 
and expenditure, in the year 18s, 
15,312,331; and in the year 18] 
12,711,311/. independently of asy 
addition to the annual charge, 0? 
reason of new debts which may & 
created in either of those years, 

“ To this statement your com 
mittee have to add, that in & 
former of these years the sums © 
be applied (forming part “ . 
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general expenditure) for the 
ree 2 of debt, is 14,515,473/. ; 


that, in the latter, it may be 
ere to be 15,104,117/:—by 
which it will appear, that in the 
latter year the debt to be re- 
deemed would exceed the debt to 
be probably incurred, by the sum 
of 2,892,8007. 

“In addition to this surplus of 
income applicable towards the di- 
minution of the debt, your com- 
mittee feel warranted by the im- 
proved and apparently improving 
state of the public credit, and con- 
sequent increased value of the public 
gcurities, in directing the attention 
of the house to the probability of a 
reduction, at no distant period, of 
the interest on a part of the funded 
debt ;—the result of which, besides 
the incidental encouragement which 
every description of productive in- 
dustry and commercial enterpris® 
could not fail to find, in the facility 
of borrowing upon advantageous 
terms, would be a very considerable 
saving in the permanent charge of 
the national debt. 

“Your committee do not think 
it necessary to submit any prospec- 
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tive calculations upon this subject ; 
but if, by the continued blessings of 
peace, and a system of persevering 
ccconomy, the public credit of the 
country, aided by the uninterrupted 
operation of the sinking fund, should 
attain to the point at which it stood 
in 1792, your committee observe 
with satidasting, that a diminution 
of charge might be effected by the 
reduction of interest alone, which 
would be an annual saving of be- 
tween two and three millions ster- 
ling. Looking forward to this event, 
as the resource which promises the 
greatest and most substantial relief 
to our finances, and feeling that in 
its attainment the country would 
find at once the evidence of existing 
ease, and the pledge of growing 
prosperity, your committee cannot 
better conclude this report than by 
expressing their anxious hope that 
nothing will arise either in the state 
of our foreign relations, or in the 
administration of the domestic con- 
cerns of the empire, to call for ex- 
ertions which might tend to retard 
or disappoint the prospect of this 
most desirable improvement.’’ 





CHAPTER V. 


Debates on the further Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act—on Copy- 
righteeVays and Means—Lord Sidmouth’s Circular Letter—Treatment 
of the Epanses—N ewfoundland Trade—Finance Resolutions—Situation of 
the C ountry=— Prorogation of Parliament. 


HE remainder of the session of 

A. parliament was principally oc- 
cupied with debates on the further 
“uspension of the habeas corpus act; 
Or bes. ee and connected de- 
On the state of the country, 

aad the cases of some of those who 


had been taken up on charges of 
high treason, &c. ; and with reso- 
lutions and debates respecting the 
finances of the country. As the 
debates on the further suspension of 
the habeas corpus act (with the ex- 
ception of that in the house of com- 
mons 
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mons on the first reading of the bill 
for that purpose) present little that 
is interesting or novel, we shall 
merely notice all but that, which 
will require a more full account. 
With respect to the finances of 
the country, as they appeared to 
ministers and opposition, they will 
be most fully and clearly seen, in 
the debates on Mr. Tierney’s resolu- 
tions, The debate on the situation 
of the country, introduced by Mr. 
Brougham on the cay preceding 
the close of the session, though mis- 
cellaneous and unconnected, de- 
serves a full account—not merely as 
illustrative of the opinions on that 
important topic entertained by mi- 
nisters and their opponents, but as 
displaying considerable eloquence 
in several of the speeches, 

House of commons, June 16— 
The usury laws bill having been 
reported, Mr. Vansittart said he 
should oppose it in a subsequent 
stage, being of opinion that we were 
not yet arrived at a state for passing 
such a measure. 

Sir F. Burdett complained that 
Oliver, a government spy, had gone 
down to the north, and endeavoured 
to excite persons to riot and sedi- 
tion. He also stated, that an in- 
famous Irish spy, named Reynolds, 
was flourishing under the auspices 
of government, and had sat ona 
late grand jury. 

Mr. W. Wynne interrupted the 
honourable baronet by moving for 
the exclusion of strangers, upon 
which Mr. Brougham moved an 
adjournment. ‘The latter question 
was, put three times, and was ne- 
gatived on the first division by 162 
to 29, on the second by 157 to 26, 
and on the third by 130 to 26, 

laa committee of supply, Mr. 
Bennet aksed ministers whether Mr. 
Reynolds, of infamous memcry,bad 


not been appointed consul-general 
at Malta. 

Lord Castlereagh said several jy 
ries had given credit to Mr. Rey. 
nolds’s testimony, and he did gor 
understand why the honourable 
member should attach infamy w 
Mr, Reynolds’s character, unless it 
rendered a man infamous to be im 
strumental in the discovery of trea. 
sonable practices. Mr. Reynolds had 
been employed in his majesty’s ser. 
vice in Portugal, and also as 
master-general; and had performed 
his duties with great integrity and 
credit; and therefore he (lord C.) 
had no hesitation in recommending 
him as consul-general to Malta, 

Sir F, Burdett said, he always 
understood that Mr. Reynolds was 
a man of notoriously infamous cha 
racter. It had been proved on a trial, 
in which he gave evidence, that he 
had been guilty of the most atro 
cious crimes. 

Lord Castlereagh did not think 
Mr. Reynolds’s character was taint 
ed with any thing more than rebel 
lion, though that was a great taint; 
but he cad avowed his error, had 
expressed his contrition, and had 
manifested his sincerity in a court 
of justice, by bringing traitors t 
deserved punishment. 

June 18.—Lord Folkestone again 
adverted to the regulations at Read- 
ing gaol, by order of the secretary 
of state, by which, contrary to th 
Sist of the king, the magistrates 
were prevented from visiting 
state prisoners confined there ; and 
concluded with moving for copits 
of all instructions from the secretary 
of state to all gaolers to whose c&® 
tody persons had been committed 
under the act for the suspension & 


the habeas corpus act. 9 
The peng gah solicitor 
geural, and lord Castlereagh oF 
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the motion; and contended 
eng the care of state prisoners had 
all times belonged to the secretary 
for the home department, under 
the prerogative of the crown, with 
which it was not the intention of the 
act of the Slst of the king to inter- 


fere. 

Sir S. Romilly, Mr. Brougham, 
lord A. Hamilton, and Mr. Wynn, 
maintained that there was no ex- 
ception in the act, and consequently 
that the secretary of state had ille- 
gally assumed a dispensing power. 

On a division, the motion was 

tived by 85 to 56. 

fr, Lushington brought up a bill 
for renewing the former acts tor the 
prevention of smuggling ; a bill for 
allowing British goods to be ex- 
ported to America on the same 
terms as to other friendly nations, 
according to the late convention ; 
and a bill for securing the post-horse 
duties ;—-which were severally read 
a first time. 

House of lords, June 19.—On the 
order of the day for the third read- 
ing of the habeas corpus act suspen- 
non bill, along debate took place. 

The duke of Bedford, lord Do- 
noughmore, earl of Essex, lord St. 
John, marquis Wellesley, and lord 
Holland sues the measure ; and 
the earl of Westmorland, viscount 
Sidmouth, marquis Camden, lord 
Somers, earl of Harrowby, and the 

chancellor, supported it.—Rey- 
nolds, Castles, an Oliver, the in- 
‘ormers, having been mentioned in 
terms of reprobation by the oppo- 
vents of the bill, it was stated on the 
‘anisterial side, that Reynolds had 
taved Ireland by the information 
gave previous to the break- 

"™§ out of the rebellion in 1798; 
wat Castles had not informed until 
ive weeks after the riots of the 2d 


7 18] 3 and that the roports 
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in the newspapers respecting Oliver 
contained much exaggeration, 

The third reading was carried, on 
a division, by 141 to 37, and the bill 
passed, 

In the commons, the same day, 
sir E, Brydyes, after some observa- 
tions, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the act of the 43d of 
the king relative to copyrights ; and 
so far as regards the act passed 
prior to queen Anne’s act, giving 
eleven copies of books published to 
the universities, &c. and also as 
far as regarded limited editions of 
books. 

Mr, Peel and lord Palmerston op- 
posed the motion, which went to af- 
fect a regulation recently ado 
by the house, as one highly advan- 
tageous to literature, after a very 
full and ample consideration. 

Sir S. Romilly and sir F. Bur- 
dett supported the motion before 
the house. They considered the act 
lately passed as unjust and unfair, 
and as operating not to the advan- 
tage, but to the discouragement of 
learning. It took property from 
individuals to give it to large public 
bodies, who, ft they wanted ks, 
could well afford to purchase them, 

Mr. Banks and Mr. Smith of Cam- 
bridge also opposed the motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby supported the mo- 
tion. He thought the argument, 
that obliging the poor author to 
give a certain portion of his pro- 
perty to different corporate bodies, 
and to receive nothing in return, as 
a way to encourage learning, was 
the most extraordinary argument 
he had ever heard. As to the wish 
of the learned universities to get 
their books for nothing, it did not 
surprise him at all. It was the cha- 


racter of all great cor te bodies, 
learned or _atwrleed pots all 


they could for nothing, and in re- 
L cura, 
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turn to give away as little as 
sible. ht the universities 
should buy their books if they 
wished to have them; or if they 
were to be given to the universities, 
they should be given them by the 
public, and not at the expense of 
individuals. 

Mr. Croker was against the mo- 
tion. He considered the bill which 
it was now sought to repeal, as one 
greatly beneficial to authors. In re- 
turn for the portion of property 
which an author thus parted with, 
they had their copyrights, &c. well 
protected. 

Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Croker 
explained. 

r, Brougham supported the 
motion for bringing in the bill, and 
Mr. Findlay opposed it. 

Mr. C, Wynn was in favour of 
the present motion. He thought 
that even those persons who were 
favourable to the bill formerly pass- 
ed, would agree that it required to 
be revised. He saw no reason why 
the author of a book should be sub- 
fected to a tax of eleven copies of 
is work to the universities, any 
more than a man who planted tim- 
Ber should afterwards be subject 
to a tax of eleven trees, from each 
plantation he might make, to the 
a the country, 

house then divided, when 
the numbers for bringing in the bill 
Ms 57-—against it 58— Majority, 

Sir F. Burdett wished to know 
whether the spy, Oliver, had been 
authorized by ministers to make 
the use, which he understood he 
had made, of his name, having in- 
troduced himself to several indivi- 
duals with his (sir F. Burdett’s) 
compliments. e was proceeding 
to animadvert upon the wickedness 
of employing men whose interest it 


was to promote treason, when, bei 
called to order by the speaker, he 
re-stated his question. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if the ho. 
nourable baronet’s name had been 
used in the way complained of, he 
might ascribe it to other grounds 
than the commands of ministers, 
He was confident lord Sidmouth 
would never abuse the public con. 
fidence reposed in him ; and as to 
himself, he should continue to take 
such measures as seemed necessary 
to ensure the peace of the country, 
though such measures might disturb 
the peace of traitors, or even involve 
the aged baronet’s name. 

Mr. Brougham asked if measures 
had been taken to bring Oliver to 
eondign punishment, should the 
atrocities alleged against him prove 
true ? 

Lord Castlereagh assured the 
house, that lord Sidmouth had 
never authorized any improper con- 
duct in the person alluded to, and 
if such had been the case, he doubted 
not it would meet with due repre 
hension. 

A motion by sir J, Newport, for 
an address to the prince regent to 
institute an inquiry into the state 
of Ireland, was negatived by 59 
to 10, 

House of lords, June 20-—The 
royal assent was given by commis 
sion to the mutiny bill, watch and 
ward bill, agent-generals’ bill, and 
others. 

In the commons, the same day; 
Mr. Stuart Wortley presented a pe 
tition from Barber Beaumont, ‘lt 
against the alehouse licensing 

rdered to be printed. 

The house, in a committee of 
supply, voted several sums for the 
navy, and for miscellaneous service 
in Ireland. . 

The habeas corpus pe 
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pill was reeeived from the lords, 
and was ordered to be read a first 
time on Monday. 

Sir S. Romill having presented 
a petition from ull agait the bill, 
lord A. Hamilton took occasion to 
censure the conduct of the lord ad- 
yoeate for Scotland, in framing a 
third indictment against Mackinlay, 
who had already been twice before 
a court of justice for the same of- 
fence. This observation gave rise 
to a long conversation, in the course 
of which Mr. Brougham, Mr. Aber- 
cromby, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Cur- 
wen, and others, concurred in dis- 

proving of the conduct com- 

ined of ; and the attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr, Dundas, lord Castlereagh, 
and Mr. Canning, deprecated the 
agitation of the question in the ab- 
sence of the lord advocate. 

Mr. B. Bathurst presented the re- 
port of the committee of secrecy, 
which was read. It is to the same 
effect as that presented in the house 
oflords. On the motion for its lying 
on the table, lord Milton stated that 
he had been one of the committee. 
The facts alleged in the report were 
in the main correct, but they were 
toc highly coloured ; and he differed 

the committee as to the re- 
medy, which, instead of a general 
suspension of the habeas corpus, 
ought, in his opinion, to be some- 
thin of a local nature, like the act 
by Ludditism had been put 
down, After a general conversa- 
tion—-in the course of which lord 
Cochrane was called to order, for 
calling the report a scandalous libel 
on the people of England,—the mo- 
ton was agreed to. 

The house having gone into a 
committee of ways and means, the 

or of the exchequer pro- 
ceeded to take a general view of the 
financial state of the country, pre- 
mising that the report so recently 
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made by the committee of finance 
would supersede the necessity of his 
going into a minute detail. He then 
stated the supplies under various 
heads, amounting, in the ag 
gate, to 18,001,300/. exclusive of 
4,136,503 7, for the discharge of 
navy and transport debts, interest 
on exchequer bills, &c. He then 
recapitulated the particulars of the 
ways and means already voted, 
amounting to 9,541,5377. and leav- 
ing a sum to be provided for of 
12,600,000/. This he proposed to 
raise by issuing 9,000,000/. in ex- 
chequer bills here, and treasury bills 
for 3,600,000/. in lreland. The 
money _— have been raised by 
loan on advantageous terms; but 
he found an issue of exchequer bills 
would be still better. Since he last 
addressed the house on the financial 
state of the country, the funds had 
improved 20 per cent. Cash pay- 
ments were in the course of resump< 
tion, without any stock, and the 
remaining restrictions on the bank 
would be wholly removed by the 
5th of July next year, The result of 
the financial operations of last year 
had been an actual diminution of 
the public debt to the amount of 
3,400,000/. In the course of this 
year he looked with confidence to 
a further diminution of at least 
500,000/. He then observed, that 
the difficulties did not arise from 
any domestic circumstances, but 
from the general state of depression 
of the continental kingdoms, which 
depression prevented the consump- 
tion of British articles. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the credit of 
the country was looking up, and 
our commerce improving. Under 
all these circumstances, he trusted 
he should hear no more of reducing 
the interest of the national debt, or 
of breaking faith with the public 
creditor, but that the spirit and loy- 
L2 alty 
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alty of the country would enable 
them to meet much greater difficul- 
ties than these. He then pro 
several resolutions, which, after a 
few observations from Mr. Tierney, 
Mr. Ponsonby, and others, were 
agreed to. 

Jone 23.——The order of the day 
for the first reading of the bill 
from the lords, for suspending the 
habeas corpus act, having been read, 

Lord Castlereagh said no indivi- 
dual could feel more deeply than he 
did the importance of that measure 
which he now considered it to be 
his duty to recommend to the house. 
He was sensible of the heavy re- 
wpe | which must fall on those 
who called for it, and on all hands 
it must be admitted to be a serious 
encroachment on the rights of the 
subject, during the time for which 
it was to be continued, It then be. 
came a question, whether the inter- 
nal state of the country was such 
asto call for so strong a measure,-— 
whether the ordinary laws were sut- 
ficient,—or whether, if these were 
not sufficient, other measures less 
strong than the suspension of the 
habeas corpus ought not to be re- 
sorted to? ta arguing on this mea- 
sure, he protested at the outset a- 
= any inference being drawn, 

ministers,in forming theirjudge- 
ment on it, were subject to any un- 
due bias in its favour. He trusted 
that he was addressing an audience 
who were too fairly disposed, to be- 
lieve such powers would be called 
for if the members of the admini- 
stration believed the government of 
the country could safely go on with- 
out them. Nothing buta sense of du- 
ty--buta conviction, that for the safe- 
ty of the loyaland the peaceable, and 
for the ation of the constitu- 
tionitself, they werenecessary, could, 
he was certain, have made them 
content to take upon themselves 
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that arduous respensibility w!)'ch 
attached to a measure like that now 
under the considerationof the house, 
He hoped their past conduct was 
such, as to prove they would not 
have advised the continuance of the 
habeas corpus suspension act, if they 
were not satisfied, that of all the 
measures that could be resorted to, 
this would be the most effectual, 
and might, as it would be used, 
ro least injurious to the peopleat 
arge. ‘The course pursued by mi. 
nisters, in confining the measure to 
this part of the kingdom, and in li. 
miting it to time as they had done, 
must, he thought, prove to every 
impartial person, that they were 
unwilling to overstep the necessity 
of the case, or to apply the law 
when in force to any but its legiti- 
mate objects—the preservation of 
the constitution, and the protection 
of the loyal and the well disposed, 
He wished the house to decide on 
its adoption or rejection, purely 
from the facts which were brought 
before them. He protested against 
the inference that had been drawn, 
that to bring in a bill like this was 
to libel the whole country, and to 
prefer a general bill of indictment 
against the people of England. He 
did not call for this measure against 
the people; but, on the contrary, 
he demanded it for them, in order 
to protect them in the exercise of 
their industry against the machina- 
tions of agitators, which were hos- 
tile to their interests as they were to 
those of the country at large. The 
adoption of such a measure might 
alarm those who knew themselves 
to be guilty of treasonable designs: 
but, in his conscience, he believed 
the loyal and peaceable part of the 
community would feel no uneasi- 
wad became on ee contrary. 
would be ul for the passing 
of the bill, which they would » 
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ard as a Measure of protection. 
He argued, at some length, in op- 
‘tion to those who were of opi- 
nion, that supposing treasonable de- 
signs to exist, those by whom they 
were entertained were too insignifi- 
cant to merit the serious attention 
of parliament, Though happily 
the disaffection was confined to the 
lower orders, yet still he contended 
the danger was formidable. He 
showed the lower classes of the ma- 
nufacturers to be confident in their 
own strength ; to possess consider- 
able acuteness, knowledge of the 
law, and ingenuity to evade it. To 
the manufacturers he stated these 
designs to be in a great Measure re- 
stricted, They had studied prece- 
dents from the history of the trea- 
sons of former times, and it was not 
necessary in his mind for higher 
characters to take part with them 
to enable them to succeed if they 
were not well watched, They might 
at any rate succeed so far as to co» 
ver the country with desolation for 
atime, He wished the attention 
of the house to be directed to two 
pointss—the consideration of the 
events which preceded the 15th of 
April might first deserve their con- 
sideration. It would then be for 
them to look to what had occurred 
subsequent to that period, This di- 
vision of the subject, according to 
cates, he thought of some import- 
ance. Those who had formerly op- 
posed the habeas corpus suspension 
bill, might, he thought now, with 
the additional experience they pos- 
sessed, feel justified in supporting 
the bill for renewing that act; but 
he conld hardly think it possible 
that those who concurred with him 
oo the former occasion could op- 
pose the present bill, as the case for 
ts renewal was infinitely stronger 
than that made ont for passing the 
law now in force. Not only had 
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additional conspiracies been disco- 
vered, but, in the late inquiry, 
the former conspiracies had been 
confirmed; and now to refuse to 
renew the bill would give a fresh 
impulse to the traitors in the coun- 
try, who would derive additional 
strength and courage from the num- 
bers now in custody, who would 
then be enabled to join them, and 
assist in the prosecution of their de- 
signs. He denied that the result of 
the late trial proved that there wasno 
treason in the country, though God 
forbid thatheshouldarraign the deci- 
sion come to by the jury. No person 
could, he thought, shut his eyes to 
this fact, that there was treason in 
the country—(separating it from 
the individuals lately on their deli- 
verance)—as every thing that had 
transpired went to prove that faet. 
Those who supported the suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus act at the 
commericement of the pres2nt ses- 
sion, could not in his opinion refuse 
to vote for the present bill, support- 
ed as it was by such an accumula. 
tion of additional evidence. He 
was anxious that the events down 
to the 15th of April should be con- 
sidered separately, because he exe 
pected an attempt would be made 
to create a belief that the conspira- 
cies which had been formed, had 
been in a great measure brought 
about by the emissaries of govern- 
ment sent into the country for that 
purpose, Mr. Oliver, who was sup- 
sed to be the moving cause of all, 
os showed, did not leave London 
before the 17th of April, to go on 
his first mission. It was plainly 
seen that an explosion had been in- 
tended, with which he could have 
nothing to do. This would result 
from the reading of the second re- 
port of the secret committee, unless 
they absolutely disbelievedit. Three 
periods, it might be seen, were indi- 
 & cated, 
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cated, at which an effort was to 
have been made; and at three seve- 
raltimestheconspiratorshad brought 
their preparations so nearly toa 
point as to think of naming the day 
on which they were to proceed to 
action. In two of these cases, it 
was quite clear that Mr. Oliver 
could have nothing to do with the 
designs of the conspirators—that 
no part of their proceedings could 
be ascribed to his exertions. —That 
person had not been sent down to 
encourage the disaffected to riot 
and insurrection. The fact was, he 
had become incidentally possessed of 
some information respecting their 
designs, which he had communi- 
cated to the government at a time 
when he was not known to the se- 
cretary of state. He did not leave 
town till the 17th of April, and at 
no period had the treason in agita- 
tion assumed a more malignant cha- 
racter than that which belonged to 
it on the 30th of March, when the 
destruction of Manchester was con- 
templated. This was before Mr. 
Oliver was in communication with 
the government. That plan was 
only frustrated by the arrest of the 
delegates. With these proceedings, 
and with those of the 9th March, 
Mr, Oliver had no connexion what- 
ever. He had never been sent to 
the country, to encourage the dis- 
affected to commit acts of treason. 
It might be that the appearance of 
a person in the character which he 
assumed—that of a delegate from 
London—would have the effect in 
some instances to encourage the con- 
spirators; but he apprehended the 
ponent were justified, if they 

ad reason to believe that such de. 
signs were in contemplation as 
they had been informed of, to send 
down somebody so see what the par- 
ties were about, Oliver was direct- 


ed to go theye for this purpose, and 
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not to excite those on whom he was 
to be a spy to any acts of a crimi. 
nal nature. The fact was, he was 
applied to by a delegate from the 
country—a leading man and a well. 
known character, to satisfy himself 
of the spirit which existed where he 
had been; and he was told that if 
London would not unite with them, 
the people of the country were de. 
termined to risk a rising by them- 
selves. Mr. Oliver had nothing at 
all to do with them before this de- 
legate and another leading man 
introduced him to them, The per- 
son connected with the delegate fad 
been about to leave the country; 
but understanding the effort was 
immediately to be made, he deter- 
mined to remain, in order to co 
operate with the conspirators, Mr. 
Oliver was then invited to go into 
the country; and on this he com- 
municated to government what had 

ssed, whether he ought to avail 
1imself of the opportunity or not. 
He was authorized to do so, but no 
one had been base enough to di- 
rect him to excite them to acts of 
violence, and so far as government 
had been informed of his proceed- 
ings he had not done this. Those 
who now complained Mr. Oliver’s 
conduct had been so very impro- 
per—those whose only object was 
parliamen reform—had never 
taken Mr. Oliver by the throat, and 
carried him before a magistrate, 
when he ventured to avow designs 
of a different character, It never 
ae to them to do this, and re 
conduct was passed quietly over. At 
Nottingham it saedbe that Mr. 
Oliver was not concerned in the ri- 
sing which it was intended should 
take place on Whit-Monday, and 
which was afterwards put off till 
the 9th of June. He left the coun- 
try before the deliberations of May 
23, on the subject of the rising, - 

i 
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gid not leave London on his return 
till the evening of that day, after 
the discussion was over. What had 
taken place, therefore, on that oc- 
casion could not be brought home 
to him. What Mr. Oliver had or 
had not done while in the country, 
it was impossible for ministers to 
tell exactly; but this he (lord Cas- 
tlereagh ) knew, he had had no in- 
structions to take the part he was 
reported to have taken. It was 
not known that he had been guilty 
of that which was imputed to him, 
and there was reason to believe that 
his exertions had materially con- 
tributed to prevent the intended ex- 
ion of June 9. He thought the 
information of the man was entitled 
to considerable credit. With re- 
spect to the numbers, the delegate, 
who had introduced Oliver, had 
given very large and magnificent 
reports of them; and the numbers 
stated by Oliver to the persons he 
was represented to have invited to 
rebel, were the same as those men- 
tioned to him by the delegate. He 
entered his protest against the sy- 
stem of Pr ar on government 
for taking the measures necessary to 
Prevent rebellion. Were they to 
suffer it to take the field before they 
attempted to counteract its effects ? 
thought that the contrary was 
their duty. All information had 
not been received from common 
spies, but many persons had consi- 
red it their duty to communicate 
what they knew, He blamed the 
attempt to throw odium on such 
Persons as calculated to prevent in- 
dividuals from coming forward. 
© measure now proposed to be 
renewed had already rendered con- 
aiderable service. From the judge- 
Ment of all magistrates it had check- 
Msurrection, and been more ef- 

ve than any of the other mea- 

by parliament. It 
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operated as the house must have 
wished it, as a preventive to offence 
rather than as a punishment. It 
had occasioned a considerable de- 
crease of mischief, and if continued 
would prove a sufficient remedy to 
the evils by which the peace of the 
country was menaced. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose, for the pur- 
pose of stating facts which would 
prevent the house from adopting a 
measure so vicious in principle. If 
he should advance any thing incor- 
rectly, he hoped he should immedi- 
atly be set right by the other gen- 
tlemen who had had access to the 
same information. If he were to sa 
that he believed Oliver suggested, 
formed, and first conceived the de- 
sign of an insurrection in the coun- 
try, he should say that which he did 
not credit. He did not conceive 
that Oliver had first conceived the 
plan, but he had had predecessors in 
that laudable course. Who 
were he could not tell; but a num- 
ber of persons seemed to have been 
in the confidence of government, 
and the magistrates, with whom he 
was unacquainted; he should only 
name one, whom he had authority 
to name, as he had been examined 

rsonally in the committee, and 

is case had already been brought 
before the house. He meant Oli- 
ver, The intended movements at 
Manchester had been stated on evi- 
dence which had induced the com- 
mittee to believe them true. The 
names of particular individuals had 
been mentioned, but the informa- 
tion led to the knowledge of an asso- 
ciation of a very different kind from 
that mentioned in the houses; one 
of a more bloody and diabolical 
character than had ever existed, but 
which did not seem to have the least 
political object in view. It was the 
association of the Luddites. It had 


commenced some years ago, and 
L 4 still 
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that the mass of the people had ever 
ge in such designs. 
Their only object was, to induce go- 
the measures 
necessary for 
their relief, It was to be under- 
stood that the committee affirmed 
nothing of its own knowledge: it 
stated things to have taken place, 
but gave no information respecting 
their causes or their chief actors. In 
the month of March last, a person 
had come to London, calling him. 
self a delegate from the country. 
He had applied to a man then in 
London, but now in America, say- 
ing that the le of the country 
felt the evils of their situation most 


qanonny that they were tired of 


1@ Fovernment, and ready to throw 
off their allegiance. He asked 
what was state of things in 
London, and the disposition of the 

to concur in the same end. 
Lhe answer was, “that things were 
not in the same way in London, nor 
the people in the same disposition.” 
The person addressed added, “ that 
he intended never more to trouble 
his head on the subject, but would 
leave London and England itself.” 
He had qe ae so. The 
delegate, the person applied to, and 
a frend, agreed to leave London 
for the country together, and hav. 
ing made the acquaintance of Oli- 
ver, consented to take him with 
them. They quitted London all 
four s but before they did 
so, Oliver applied to the secretary 
of state, revealed all he knew, and 
asked permission to go with the de- 
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. The secretary of state pave 
him that permission, and he went 
to examine the state of the cor 
and report to government. In jus 
tice, he must say, that it did not 
in the least appear that the secreta. 
ry of state had desired this man to 
do any act which might induce 
others to engage in criminal 
ceedings.—After staying a while in 
the country, the person first a lied 
to sailed from Liverpool for Ame. 
rica, and his friend returned to 
London. The delegate remained 
and introduced Oliver to the disaf. 
fected, as a man in whom they 
might place the most implicit faith, 
as a second self, He was received 
as such, and became accredited to 
them as the London delegate, and 
consequently acquired high distine- 
tion amongst them. He remained 
in the country one month, for he 
had left London on the 17th of 
April, and came back the 17th of 
May. Appearing as the London 
representative, he was frequently 
asked as to the disposition of the 
people, the number of friends which 
the disaffected might have in the 
metropolis, their strength, and the 
assistance which might be expected 
frum them. These questions he 
evaded as well as he could, and 
gave the inquirers to understand 
that he was not come to inform 
them how many friends they had 
in London, but had been sent by 
the London conspirators to ascet 
tain the strength of their friends in 
the country, and their disposition 
to jointhem. He stated that the 
Londoners would not start first, 
but that the country people must 
commence the insurrection, and if 
they could stand for three = 
then they would be joined byt 
Londoners. Some ot his constitu+ 
ents had represented, that in the 
eastern division of London 75,000 
men 
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avere ready to rise, and in the 
stern 75,000 more=iN all 150,000. 
But when asked on the subject, he 
himself with saying, that 

about 70,000 had been assembled 
at Spafields, and were no doubt all 
friends to the cause. Could any 
ing be more likely to induce the 
of the country to acts of in- 
surrection, than for a person who 
himself as the delegate 

from London, to tell them that the 
must rise first, and that the 

is would follow its exam- 

ple? He did not charge ministers 
with having given these orders, but 
he showed what were likely to be 
the effects of the conduct of this 
Oliver. He had interrogated this 
man himself in the committee, and 
had asked him—* When you talk 
of sending to London to ascertain 
the disposition of the people, do 
you know, or did you ever hear of 
any society or association there in- 
tended to co-operate with the disaf- 
fected in the country:” The an- 
swer was; “I donot, and I never 
did.” He asked him then; “Do 
you know of any gentleman in town 
or country of any rank and fortune, 
who was ready to join and assist 
the conspiracy?” The same answer 
was returned: ‘] do not, and I ne. 
ver did.” « Has the name of any 
person been communicated to you, 
as the organ through whom the dis- 
ted in town might hold a cor- 
respondence with those in the coun- 
ry?” The reply was again; “I 
ow of no such name, for none 
ever been communicated to 
me,” This showed how things had 
worked up in the country, and 
despicable the force of those 
Persons must be, when not only no 
##0ciation, but no individual of any 
rank or fortune in the country was 
taclined to support them. | This 
"8d that there was no reason for 
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making. such an inroad in the con- 
stitution, as to continue for six weeks 
after the opening of next session the 
suspension of the habeas corpus 
‘That some disposition to rise existed 
in certain districts was undoubtedly 
the case; but was that a reason why 
the punishment should be extended 
to Al England? He did not think 
the measure proposed calculated to 
put an end to the disturbances. Le- 
gislation adapted to places and to 
offences would alone be effective. 
It was incumbent on his majesty’s 
ministers to sift out to the bottom 
that system of Luddism, to prose» 
cute its members without mercy, and 
to put down the system altogether. 
Until then, the country would ne+ 
ver enjoy complete tranquillity. It 
would not be sufficient to hang a 
man or two, but to put down the sy- 
stem altogether; for those wretches 
had wrought their minds to such a 
degree of indifference, not only to 
the property, but to the lives of 
others, that for a small sum, even as 
low as twenty shillings, they would 
bind themselves to shoot any indi- 
vidual whom they had never seen 
before. ‘This was the first time, in 
the history of England, that bands 
of Englishmen would hire them- 
selves to destroy their fellow-crea» 
tures. ‘To suspend the habeas cor- 
pus, to render every man’s libert 

precarious, and subject to the will 
of a minister of state, would not 
produce the intended effect. It 
would, on the contrary, tend to in- 
crease crimes, by exciting a stronger 
feeling amongst the ignorant classes 
against a2 government that adopted 
such measures. And what good 
would result from taking up a sus 
pected character, and turning him 
loose on the country six months af- 
ter? It would be a totally. mistaken 
legislation. The only thing neces- 


sary would be, to enact capital pe- 
nalties 
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nalties for those crimes to which he 
had alluded. He should now ask 
the house, whether it did not appear 
that the insurrectionary proceedings 
in the country had been impelled 
by the appearance of Qliver, as a 
delegate from London; and whe. 
ther the necessity of the measure 
was not lessened by the fact, that 
no single association or individual 
was found in London ready to as- 
sist the insurgents? In 1812, state- 
ments infinitely stronger, and bear- 
ing a more decided character of 
treason and rebellion, had been made 
by the secret committee, but the 
suspension of the habeas c was 
not thought of, as it would have 
been entirely inapplicable. He was 
convinced that there did a. exist 
ter necessity at present for sur- 

eadising for a time the liberties of 
the country, than at that period. 

Mr. Legh Keck stated, that the 
magistrates, and those who were 
best acquainted with the local cir- 
cumstances of the disturbed districts, 
were of opinion that the only mea- 
sure which could effectively repress 
insurrection, was the suspension of 
the habeas cerpus. He then vindica- 
ted the magistrates from the charge 
of inactivity, and contended that 
they exposed even their lives in the 
fulfilment of their duties. It was 
not in the power of the ordinary 
laws to put down Luddism. He 
maintained, though he did not know 
him personally, that Oliver’s moral 
character was subject to no imputa- 
tion. He then stated that the grand 
juries of Leicester, Derby and Not- 
tingham, had recommended the re- 
enactment of the frame breakin 
bill, as the only remedy capable ot 
counteracting existing evils. 

Mr. Abercrombie had never heard 
a less convincing speech. The ho- 
nourable member had dealt in as- 
sertions, but without giving any 





reason to prove them; or if he did, 
his reason went directly against the 
assertions which he had made. Thy 
he had stated that according to th 


opinion of the i the 
prusleniel cha tubtevecepaianiite 
the only measure which could 


grand juries.of Leicester, 
and Nottingham, had oma 
x i — a t of the fram 
reaking bill as the only remedy w 
exiting dan and that at the 
very tre when the suspension of 
the habeas corpus was in force. This 
gave a forcible contradiction to th 
ity of that measure. As to 
Oliver, he was astonished, after what 
had been heard of him this ni 
that any man could be found in 
house to say, that his moral charae- 
ter was unimpeached. He objected 
to intrusting powers like the pre. 
sent to a person against whom # 
many constitutio uestions had 
lately been raised. He alluded tw 
the case of the Reading jail, lord 
Sidmouth’s circular, and the em 
ployment of Oliver. He maintained 
that as long as ministers suspended 
the habeas corpus act, and brought 
on trials for constructive treasoa, 
they would obtain no convictions, 
but would contribute to alienate the 
hearts of the people from their go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Legh Keck explained. 

Mr. Barclay contended, that the 
noble lord had magnified the great 
ness of the evil, and diminished th 
strength of the laws already ine 
istence to repress it. The report 
alone was sufficient to prove the t 
tal imbecility of the persons repre 
sented as combining to overturn 
government. He agreed with th 
chancellor of the exchequer that the 
state of the country was improving 
and thought that that improv 
would act most effectively towa 
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patting down insurrection, without 
any measure like the present. 

. Wilberforce felt as much re- 
luctance as any man to suspend for 
a while the best bulwark of our 
constitution, but thought in the pre- 
sent instance that the safety of the 
country rendered such a measure 
necessary. He contended that the 
disturbances in the country were not 
the effect of mere Luddism, but that 
they bore a strong political charac- 
ter. They were managed by men, 
not indeed of property, but of con- 
siderable energy of mind, who 
worked on a people already open 
to seduction by its own distresses, 
hag om thus produce a spirit 
fo dissatisfaction through the vast 
body of the le, and that most 
valuable of all classes, the working 
class. _He contended that the evi- 
dence did not deny that individuals 
might be connected with the insur- 
oy in the country, but merely 

Oliver knew nothing of any 
such person or association, ** If (ob- 
served the honourable gentleman) 
there had been no connexion with 
London, why should the people of 

and its neighbourhood 
have sat watching the coming in of 
the mails, when they hoped that 
the tower and the bank would be 
taken?” He a not found any well 
ected person having any stron 
objection to the wa ce If i 
Were entirely left at the disposal of 
pyc like the detres + cachet 
neighbouring country, then it 
might be dangerous, a might 
More likely be abused. But he did 
Sot consider it in that point of view. 
acknowledged that the mea. 
an moold be stronger than when 
enacted, as it would continue 
pil the parliament did not sit: 
decane, abuse would be speedily 
a Vered and discussed in the house 
& reunion. There would be 
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great danger in allowing those 
sons, who had already al 
up and prevented from doing more 
mischief, again to be let loose among 
the lower order—again to return to 
their noxious practices—again to 
disturb the peace of society, and 
perhaps execute their plans for the 
subversion of the eonstitution, When 
he considered what had been al- 
a done by those persons, how 
much more had been attempted— 
the attempts to debauch the sol- 
diery—Members might laugh, but 
which of them would laugh at be- 
ing reminded that by these very at- 
tempts the individuals had been 
brought to trial, and had so nearly 
paid the forfeit of their lives? And 
was this matter of laughter? Upon 
the whole question, when he consi- 
dered the contents of the first re- 

ort, and also of the second-=when 
he reflected how materially the 
peace of society, and the existence 
of good order depended on furnish- 
ing the government with power to 
punish the disorderly—when he 
considered the awful responsibility 
incurred by government in the ex- 
ercise of these powers, he could not 
but vote for this bill. , 

Lord Althorpe.—The eo of 
the honourable gentleman whospoke 
last, although very eloquent, had 
yet completely failed in convincing 
him of the necessity of furnishing 
the executive government with the 
very great powers which they now 
demanded. He thought that mi- 
nisters had entirely failed in making 
out such a case as to wend the ne- 
cessity of ting those powers. 
Even if all’ that the reports of the 
committees contained was allowed 
to be true, a sufficient case had not 
been made out. But when it was 
considered how very much the facts 
alleged in the reports had been mis- 
taken, the case against this bill was 

much 
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much stronger. In the first report 
it was said that the acne ryt 
the metropolis had assumed 
French ' emblems, but 
it had been that this was 
not the case; but on the contrary, 
that the flags and cockade of the 
rioters were not of the French colours, 
but green, white und red, ado 
from some absurd notions t 
nature, truth, and justice. He trust- 
ed that many of those who had sup- 
ported this bill in the early period 
of the session would vote against it 
now, for there was a wide differ- 
ence between intrusting the execu- 
tive with such extraordinary pow- 
ers during the session of parliament, 
and continuing those powers du- 
ring its prorogation. To talk of 

ce in government was no 
argument when the question was 
about the safeguard of the consti- 
tution. It was also to be observed, 
that this act had nothing to do 
with the exertions of magistrates, 
to whom it gave no new power. 
On the whole, he hoped the house 
would see the necessity of rejecting 
this bill. 

Sir Samuel Romilly.—*“ The noble 
lord who opened this debate said, 
he thought that all those who voted 
for this measure in the early part of 
this session, must also give their 
vote for the bill now before the 
house. Indeed the noble lord went 
further, ~ te me or some of 
those w € passin 
of the former bill-must eget onthe 
one now before the house.”” Under 
all the circumstances of the case, 
however, it really seemed to him, 
that this was a a unwarrantable 


assumption. For his own part, he 
had paid great attention to hiscab. 
ject; he had examined the facts, 
and considered with all his powers. 
Thus much he would say, that if 
he thought the measure now pro- 


expedient, he would befor 

ave voted for it. But it was to» 

considered what the nature of th 
measure was. It was not 

the habeas corpus act which they 

were called upon to suspend ; but 

it was the writ of habeas corpus it. 


self—it was also to take away th | 


trial by jury. What then was th 
house about to do? were con. 
senting to take away the benefits of 
the a for an — 
period. is was particularly ob. 
served with respect to the duration 
of the measure, that it was indef. 
nite. The suspension was to con. 
tinue as long as it should please the 
executive government ;—that was 
to say, till parliament should mee 
again, and that might be till Novem. 
ber or till January, or till March 
—in short, aslong as the government 
pleased. If the bill was to be passed, 
at least, he hoped, a clause would 
be introduced to limit the time of 
its duration till December, or some 
other period less distant. But the 
measure had been already tried, 
and how would experience support 
it? Had it been found successful! 
The noble lord’s argument for the 
bill now, did not look very like 
this. The noble lord said, thos 
who sup the bill before, most 
support it now, on account of “ the 
augmented extent of the conspita- 
cies,” as the noble lord phrased it. 
So it seemed conspiracies had grown 
up under the operations of this bill. 
For his own part, this seemed t 
him very natural. The operations 
of this bill gave the iota real 
grievance tocomplain of. The de- 
signing and the mischievous had 
now a real handle with which 
work on the minds of the ignoramt. 
They were not now obliged to hunt 
back to the reign of king John fo 
some imagi i ; for 
now trial by jury was done away 

wil: 
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stem of government 
That 
be come to such a 

aie in the British house of 
commons the system ot spies was 
y avowed, was truly a most 
melancholy consideration ; it was 
what must excite and ought to ex- 
cite more discontent than such mea- 
sures as this bill ought to suppress 
orcould keep down. He was one 
of those on whom the first report of 
the secret committee had made a 
great impression ; but upon a more 
minute inquiry and more grave con- 
sideration he had changed his opi- 
nion. Having compared the facts 
which came out in an authentic 
shape on the late trials, with the 
statements in that report, his con- 
fidence in it had been much shaken. 
Was it possible, that after all that 
was said in it about conspiracies 
and delegates, one circuit and one 
quarter sessions had taken place 
i one trial? that govern- 
ment had even avoided bringing 
any one case to trial! At Manches- 
ter no less than one hundred and 
forty persons had been arrested. Of 
only a few were indicted ; and 

even these few were not brought to 
vial, for the government caused 
writs of certiorari to be sued out to 
prevent the trials, and thus to pre- 
vent the good effect which must 


: ed was avowed 
ng od 3 


easue from making examples of the 
uty, Or rather to prevent it from 
seen that facts had been greate 

ly nted. But what per- 


fons had been convicted for this? 

What trials had there been ? Only 

one, And that one solitary case 

¥as for a libel on the passing of the 

bill—a libel, he might say, 

Oked (not that he meant this as 

an Satification of cw case), but 
manner provoked—certainl 

me by the passing of this — 

case he alluded to was that of 
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Wooler, In arguing against the ne- 
cessity or the policy of this mea- 
sure it Was not necessary to go fur- 
ther than the last report of the com- 
mittee, There were two passages 
in it which he must beg leave to 
read to the house. They were 
these :—** Your committee cannot 
contemplate what has passed in the 
country, even since the date of their 
former report, without the most se- 
rious apprehensions.” “ It appears 
to your committee, that the utmost 
confidence prevailed among the de- 
legates as to the ultimate attain- 
ment of their object ; that the suc- 
cessive arrests of several of the prin- 
cipal leaders, though they occa- 
sioned momentary disappointment, 
did not extinguish the spirit of in- 
surrection or the hopes of success.” 
What, then, did all this prove? 
Did it not show that the effects of 
this bjll were utterly inadequate to 
the object in view; and that it pro- 
duced no permanent good effect ? 
It appeared that there was no want 
of leaders. Solong as there were any 
disaffected, they would not want a 
leader. The honourable gentle. 
man (Mr. W.) seemed to forget 
that by an act passed in the begin- 
ning of this session, all those dele. 
gates were made liable to transpor- 
tation. He then went on to con- 
fute from facts what was said about 
Luddism ; maintaining that that 
unfortunate system had taken such 
deep root in the country, that if 
the bill was to be passed to put an 
end to that dreadful system, its du- 
ration must not be for a few months, 
but for several years. As to that 
part of the report which treated of 
the situation of London, it was said, 
that “no specific information has 
been laid before your committee of 
the existence of any body of men, 
associated in the metropolis, with 
whom the disaffected in the country 

appear 
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appear to be acting in concert, or 
to hold caneanaiaaion.” What 
he alluded here to particularly was 
the use of the words “ no specific 
information.” If there was no spe- 
cife tmformation before the com- 


mittee on that subject, he was en- 
titled to assume, there was no 
information at all worth any notice. 


' How his honourable friend (Mr. 
W.) could say, after all the peti- 
tions on the table of oH nee 
after the petition presented the other 
night from the merchants and 
bankers of a town which his ho- 
nourable friend once represented ; 
—how, after all this, he could say 
that none but the disaffected op- 
sed the measure, was more than 
te could conceive. He could not 
but consider it as one of the worst 
signs of the times, that undue 
powers should not be considered 
with a view to their particular na- 
ture and tendency, but to the hands 
to which they were intrusted. Of 
what tyrant the most detestable who 
ever lived had it not at some time 
been said, that the powers which 
he abused might be safely trusted 
tohim? As for this particular case, 
he had a high respect for the private 
character of the noble lord, to 
whom the powers conferred by this 
bill would be more immediately in- 
trusted ; but as to his public acts, 
for them he had no respect what- 
ever.—Bad as the effects of this bill 
would be to England—to Scotland 
they would be infinitely worse. By 
ts Operation the benefits of the 
$ imprisonment act would 


be completely taken away. ‘The 
= disposition of the people of 
‘ nd was and lo ’ al. 
though it had much misrepre- 
sented. To prove this, he referred 
to the address lately presented to 
the prince by the general 
assembly of the church of Scot. 
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land. The noble lord affected ty 
talk of the perilous responsibility ip. 
curred by government in being in- 
vested with such extraordi 
powers. This really almost 
as if the noble lord was amusing 
himself at the expense of the house. 
When even the names of the per. 
sons imprisoned under these powers 
were refused, did they talk of re. 
sponsibility ? Was there any man 
who doubted that this would be fol. 
lowed up by an act of indemnity? 
The present administration had 
ained very much by this measure, 
rhe sent session would have 
wand te a se? different way, if 
this greatest of all questions had 
not been forced upon the house, In 
deed, it was generally believed that 
the noble lord and his colleaghes 
owed their continuance in office to 
these measures. The country was 
reduced toa dreadful situation, and 
its prospects had become indeed 
melancholy. ‘The nation was di. 
vided into two opposite parties. 
The people, by their violence, gave 
the government an opportunity of 
strengthening its hands; and the 
government, by the violence of its 
measures, exasperated the people, 
Where this would end God alone 
could know ; but part of the effect 
of such a system was to take away 
respect for all governments ; for, 
when ministers were accused, 
course was to show that their oe 
decessors had done what was as 
or worse. The effect of this was 
plain. If ever tumults sh 
arise, there would be no one to 
whom the people could look Up 
with confidence. They would be 
obliged to have recourse to the 
wretched adventurers whom the 
times should produce, and whom 
that dreadful crisis would force mto 
notice, To that disastrous state 
feared we were now en 
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When it arrived, which might— 
God forbid it ever should—then in- 
deedwould that responsibility which 
the noble lord now idly talked of, 
him and his colleagues, 
and.ghey.would deeply repent the 
course which they had pursued. 

Mr. Wilberforce explained. 

Mr, Bankes was aware of the dif- 
culty of answering the honourable 
and learned gentleman (sir Samuel 
Romilly) ; but he spoke shortly in 
favour of the bill, contending that 
it was more necessary during the 

ion, than during the sitting 

of parliament. 
Lord Milton spoke ee 
against the bill. He lamented that 
ia ing the bill in the early 
the session, he had been ob- 

feed to differ from his dearest 
fnends, but was now happy to 
agree with them in reprobating the 
proposed measure, as he considered 
it both unnecessary and impolitic. 
—He wished to force ministers to 
do justice by punishing those who 
bave been criminal, which would 
do more to restore tranquillity than 
anything else that could be adopted. 
It was a bill of attainder which de- 
paved the people of their constitu- 
tional rights. The history of the 
corpus act proved that it was 

our barrier against the power of the 
ctowa, which had always increased. 
knew no ministry who were not 

to increase that power. He 

was one of those who thought that 
the greatest harm that had been 
to this country was the lan- 
fase and the publications that had 
held and circulated. Nothing 
could tend more to degrade autho- 
ay than to make the people be- 
im that such an act as that of 
. habeas corpus was of little or 
Fang He would much rather 
lone power in the hands of 
or mumsters who would 
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abuse it, than in the hands of those 
who profess to use the measure 
mildly, Let us only restore pro- 
_— to the country, and we 
should hear no more of disaffection 
or alarms. 
Mr. Courtenay (of Exeter) 
thought it was giving an unfair re- 
resentation of what had passed on 
is side of the house, to assert that 
the powers to be vested in ministers 
were likely to be abused, He went 
at some length into a general de- 
fence of the measure, and said, he 
gave credit to the sentiments in the 
report, which he conceived spoke 
the fair sense of the evidence. If 
he found the evil existing in five or 
six counties in England, it would 
not be prudent to leave the whole 
of the other parts exposed to the 
influence of the meditated mis- 
chiefs. 

Sir John Newport was against the 
further suspension, and of course 
would vote against the bill. 

Mr. W. Elliot would pass by the 
grounds of the measure being an 
encroachment on the constitution. 
The parliament having reserved to 
itself the right of renewing the act, 
the point at issue now was, whether 
we were in sufficient security to 
abandon the measures which had 
protected us. It had been proved 
that there was a system in action to 
corrupt, morally and_ politically, 
the most extensive and efficient part 
of our population, The danger 
which he felt, did not result from 
partial disturbances, but from the 
peculiar mind and disposition of the 
people ; for who could observe the 
conduct of the delegates without 
feeling that precaution was abso- 
lutely necessary ?—If this principle 
were let alone, it would work from 
low hands into higher classes of the 
community. There were men who 


had considerable influence on the 
public 
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public mind.—Nobody could doubt 
that the object of the Manchester ex- 
ition wasforce. a. 

» the people followed. 

Then the detention of the leaders 
would operate as a salutary pre- 
caution; and by detaining them 
their dependents were confounded 
wad disheartened. If we were now 
to withdraw the measure, we should 
give them a fresh impulse. He 
therefore not only gave his vote for 
it, but he was ready to acknow- 
ledge that he had joined in recom- 
mending it, because he was con- 
vinced that it was calculated to pro- 
cect the best interests of the country. 
Mr. Brougham would avail him- 
self of this opportunity of deliver- 
ing his opinion, as it was not likely 
he should find one in the future 
stages of the bill. The question was 
exactly the same as when the first 
report was laid on the table, all 
men admitting that the measure 
was a suspension of the constitu. 
tion ; and it resolved itself into this. 
Have we evidence that such a 
necessity exists? No: on a compa- 
rison of the first report, with the 
facts that have since turned out, it 
would be seen to be all one from 
beginning to end. It was of the 
nature of alarm to be infectious, 
and nothing were men more anxious 
to do than to communicate the dis- 
ease to others, ‘The Manchester 
plot bore the same reference to the 
report as the London plot 

did to the first; and now it was said 
that the plot was confined to the 
country, and there was no focus of 
it in London; so that we had not 
so formidable an enemy to contend 
with. He alluded to Thistlewood, 
as being supposed to possess the 
power of paying for all expenses of 
the insurrection, which no funds 
could have defrayed. Yet it turned 
out that he was so poor, that he 


could not afford to appear in te» 
ordinary dress of the country, by 
was habited in a suilor’s jacke, 
The honourable and 
tleman then reviewed, in a satirical 
strain, the statements of the former 
lot for taking the Tower and the 
Bank, seizing the hackney coaches, 
and making a man who could not 
walk a general of cavalry. The 
barges were to be sent out with a 
gun a piece, to make all the royal 
navy attorn to the new government, 
The ammunition waggon turned 
out to be an empty cart, into which 
Castles—a wretch whose name he 
was ashamed to mention—had con. 
veyed the ammunition in an old tin 
cannister, and the balls in the fom 
of an ancient stocking. This was 
the plot, and no man would have 
iven his credit to it, without great 
sitation indeed, if, instead of 
being presented then, it had been 
presented now, ‘The question was, 
on what foundation the information 
rested, The persons who had been 
tried were not guilty of high trea 
son; but it was not proved that 
those persons were wosthy of the 
respect of any honest man ; and it 
was not proved that if they had 
been tried for the offence they had 
actually committed, they would not 
have beert found guilty by the very 
same jury. But undoubtedly the 
riot was a great crime, and be 
should deeply regret the day when 
those companions of Castles should 
be lifted into the least degree of 
public importance. The honour 
able gentleman went on to contend, 
that the conduct of the rioters at 
Manchester did not bear out the 
opinions entertained of it, Advert 
ing to 1812, he observed, that not 
one word was then suggested, of 
the necessity of gagging acts, much 
less of suspending the constitution. 
He then noticed the different ba 
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nents of the honourable member 
for Yorkshire, which he considered 
as inapplicable to the case. He did 
not aceuse lord Sidmouth of in- 
tending to abuse this power, be- 
cause it was not necessary to. his 
ot. But was he infallible, 

while there were Castles and Oli- 
vers In the world ? He stood at this 
moment the recorded dupe of Oli- 
ver; and private malevolence might 
find its way into that quarter where 
glfinterest had already mace a 
lodgement. He condemned the 
doctrine that spies must be employ- 
ed, and expressed his astonishment 
that it should be asserted there was 
nothing against the moral charac- 
ter of Oliver, who had excited peo- 
pleto acts of high treason, mm order 
extort money from the govern. 
ment by fraud. If a rising had 
taken place, he would have been 
guilty of every drop of innocent 
blood that might have been shed, 
either by the insurgents or by the 
executioner, He defied any man 
toshow him a more blackened vil- 
lain than him who was defended 
under this new system of morality, 
He concluded with insisting that 
the real remedy for the evil was in 
bringing the persons to trial against 
whom there was evidence. ‘The 
imprisonment of one hundred and 
‘orty persons in Lancaster castle, 
without bringing them to trial, was 
ihe best proof that there was no 
evidence ayainst them, and was the 
Wrengest argument against giving 
ministers such inordinate power. 
He alluded to the opinion of earl 
‘itewilliam, as a corroboration that 
were was no ground whatever for 
ae ageerated ajar ITiS, and that 
, power was necessary to pre- 
“tve the public tranquillity. He 
@ deny that we had a constitu. 
hon if We were to fear for it every 


“se assailed by a Watson, a 
te 
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Hooper, a Preston, or a Thistle. 
wood ; for until such reptiles 
swarmed in every street, it was a 
gross and pitiful injustice and cruel 
ty to deprive the people of England 
of their liberty, If this bill were 
passed, let the expression never be 
heard again, that Enylishmen were 
happier than the rest of mankind, 
by possessing a greater degree of 
civil liberty. 

Mr. Canning said, however much 
the house might differ as to the cone 
clusion to be come to, there was a 
general opinion as tothe grounds on 
which the subject was to be argued. 
There were three points on which 
the arguments must rest, In the 
first place, it was not denied that 
there was danger in the state of the 
country ; secondly, that the ordi- 
nary laws were not sufficiently ap- 
plicable for its suppression; and 
lastly, that the specitic measure pros 
posed did apply to that danger, 
But the honourable and learned 
gentleman had undervalued that 
danger to such a degree as to make 
it appear ridiculous that any ree 
medy should be sought for. He 
could safely say, that up to the pe- 
riod at which he spoke, no person 
had distinctly maintained such a 
proposition, The honourable and 
learned gentleman had referred the 
house to the information in the first 
report, and had alluded to the ace 
quittal of the persons lately brought 
to trial, God forbid, that he (Mr. 
C.) should not go as far as himself 
in stating the effect of that acquit. 
tal! It was to absolve them trom 
all imputation of the guilt of high 
treason, But he would not go so 
far as the honourable and learned 
gentleman, and consider that his 
being so discharged negatived the 
existence of the crime. Why, it 
the effect of the acquittal was to 
be, that because Mr, Watson and 

M others 
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others were no longer chargeable 
for particular crimes, was a 1 that 
was laid to their charge harmless- 
ness and innocence? The honour- 
able gentleman seemed to think, 
that in those designs there was no 
real and substantial danger, and that 
the government might have re- 
mained safe without having re- 
course to measures of precaution. 
But it was only necessary to look 
back to the time when the mobs of 
Paris sacked the palaces of their 
kings, and to profit by the example. 
Respecting the Jate trials, surely 
the honourable member must re- 
member, that at an earlier period of 
the year, when these men were first 
tried, it was made one of the 
charges against the officers of the 
crown, that they had abandoned 
their duty, for if there was any 
thing at all against them, it must 
be a charge of high treason, and 
for this they must be tried. He 
impeached it on the ground on 
which it now rested. As to the 
spies, what, he would ask, must be 

e state of the kingdom, if they 
were to receive no evidence of trea- 
sonable designs, unless they were 
received from men of unimpeach- 
able and moral character? What 
plot was ever discovered by men 
who were found actually blameless 
in all the relations of life, and who 
were engaged in treason only for a 
day, and by accident ?—Did he 
mean to say, that the mere fact of 
mforming took away all the credit 
of the information? Did he mean 
to say, that if the peace of the 
country, in consequence of his learn- 
ing and talents, were committed to 
his hands, he would altogether have 
rejected such evidence? If so, he 
would be precluded from the best 
means of detecting and defeating 
conspiracies, and would contravene 
the main feature of the office in- 


trusted to him, and by which th 
government was enjoined to detect 
conspiracies against the state. One 
thing, however, he must state, 
which he thought must be satisfaa 
tory. It was, that on the testimony 
of this man, no one human being 
had been arrested or molested; 
and that every communication from 
him was laid in extenso before the 
committees of both houses of par. 
liament. The right honourable 
gentleman proceeded to argue that 
the system of Luddism was a canker 
in the country highly desirable to 
be eradicated ; but this was not all 
that ought to be put down by the 
legislature ; and let it not be sup. 
posed that if this system had not 
been proposed, any others adapted 
to Luddism would have met witha 
ready concurrence. A most active 
and persevering opposition was made 
five years ago, when the measures 
deemed necessary were brought for- 
ward. The re-enacting of these 
laws against Luddism would net 
meet the present evil in the country, 
He denied that the powers were 
confided to improper hands, though 
this assertion had no weight with 
him. He believed such powers to 
be necessary; and he could not com 
ceive any gentleman in that house 
to whom he would not be ready to 
confide them, from a conviction 
that no men could be found capable 
of abusing such authority. | 
imputation against the noble lord 
(Sidmouth) must be rejected with 
disdain. What was the character 
of the question? Was it against 
the peorte of England that wewere 
called on to pass this measure? 
What an absurdity! Was it the 
people of England who were to be 
imprisoned ? No : it was the 

of England who were to be pr 
served by putting a stop to that fer 
mentation which, if suifered to po 
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ceed, would explode and destroy 

Its use and object was, to 
save the deluded from the deceivers, 
and to rescue the wicked from them- 
selves, and secure them for a state 
of repentance, and better times. 
He did not think the picture the 
honourable gentleman had drawn 


to be true in any of its parts; but if 


be inferred that by pursuing this 
parliament was pushing the 
eto despair, he would say, on 
the other hand, that for all they had 
done they merited the good wishes, 
the applause and thanks of every 
thinking man inthe countrry. There 
wasa morbid sensibility afloat which 
felt only for crime, but which 
thought nothing of all the miserics, 
injestice and outrage which were 
inflicted by the criminals upon the 
innocent. But he looked towards 
the country with different eyes, and 
was convinced that those who voted 
for the bill would make the crimi- 
nal an object of merciful considera- 
tion; and it was in the name of 
those whose lives were embittered 
by his threats, as well as for the 
tranquillity of all the well-disposed, 
that he called on the government 
totake from the people for a time 
those who were disturbing them and 
putting them in danger, and thus 
to prevent the destruction of both 
the criminal and the innocent. 

Lord Folkestone spoke at some 
length, and repeated all the argu- 
mentsurged by the previous speakers 
against the measure, 

The house then divided, 

Se 

- - Ill 

Majority ...... 165 
; motion for the second read- 
tag of the bill this day was then put, 

and carried without a division. 
— 24.—Mr. Wynn obtained 
‘ave to bring in a bill for shorten- 
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ing and regulating the duration of 
polls in elections. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the or- 
der of the day for the second read- 
ing of the habeas corpus suspension 
bill, which was opposed by Mr. F. 
Douglas, Mr, Curwen, and lord 
Deerhurst (the latter having voted 
in its favour before), and supported 
by Mr, Lockhart, sir W. Curtis, 
and Mr. H. Addington, When 
the house divided; for the second 
reading 80, against it 30—ma- 
jority 50, 

June 25.—Sir S. Romilly made 
his promised motion for the produce 
tion of the case on which the law 
officers of the crown had given the 
opinion promulgated by the cele- 
brated circular of lord Sidmouth— 
that the magistrates of counties are 
vested with a power of committing 
or holding persons to bail for selling 
or publishing seditious libels. After 
a learned discussion, in which mi- 
nisters were unexpectedly supported 
by Mr. C. Wynn, who concurred in 
the opinion that magistrates do pos- 
sess this power of committal, the 
motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. Sir S. Romilly then, in re- 
ference to the circular of the secre- 
tary of state, moved, as a resolution, 
that it was prejudicial to the due ad- 
ministration of justice for a minister 
of the crown to interfere with the 
conduct of magistrates, by instruct- 
ing them how they ought to admi- 
nister the laws :—but this also was 
negatived bya majority of 157 to 49. 

House of lords, June 27.——-The 
royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the yeomanry cavalry bill, 
Irish peace preservation bill, New 
foundland marriage bill, and se. 
veral others. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Bennet presented a ag 
from a person of the name of Evans, 
who had been imprisoned under the 

M 2 suspensioa 
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suspension of the habeas corpus act. 
The petitioner stated, that on the 
10th of April he and his son were 
taken from the prison in which they 
had been at first confined, and he 
was immured in a condemned cell 
in Horsemonger-lane prison. ‘The 
room had for its furniture a pail 
with water in it, another for a water- 
closet, a chair and a table. He was 
put in irons, and deprived of a flute, 
with which, being a musical man, 
he had amused himself. 

Mr. H. Addington said, he would 
take an early opportunity of mqui- 
ring into the matters stated, and 
would communicate the result to 
the house. 

The third reading of the habeas 
corpus suspension bill was moved 
by lord Castlereagh, and after a long 
discussion carried by a majority of 
150; the numbers being 195 to 65. 
With the consent of ministers the 
duration of the bill was limited to 
the Ist of March. The motion to 
this effect was made by Mr. Stewart 
Wortley, and seconded by lord 
Castlereagh. Mr. Wynn proposed 
to hmuitit to the 25ch of December; 
but the former proposition was car- 
ried by a majority of 152 to 50. ‘The 
bill was then passed. 

House of lords, June 50,— Lord 
Grosvenor presented a petition trom 
certain Working artficers, praying 
for the discouragement of the use 
of machinery in manufactures. His 
lordship said he felt it his duty to 
present the petition, though he 
thought the views of uie petitioners 
cTrromecuys. 

Lord | auderdale said, that w ith 
out the use of machinery one halt 
ot those who were now employed 
would be utterly destitute; and the 
petitioners, therefore, were blindly 
praying for that which, if granted, 
would constribute to their own de- 
struction. 


The earl of Liverpool moved that 
the amendment made by the com. 
mons to the habeas corpus suspen. 
sion bill, limiting the duration of the 
bill ts the Ist March next, be agreed 
to. 

The marquis of Lansdowne mo 
ved to substitute Ist of December. 

Lord Donoughmore approved of 
the latter amendment,and called for 
some explanation as to the reports df 
the treatment of the two Evanses, 

Lord Sidmouth said the reports 
alluded to were @TOSss CXAL cerations, 
‘The prisoners were confined in large 
und airy apartments, and had every 
indulrence that could prudently be 
allowed. ‘Their petition, instead of 
being detained by him, had been 
taken from the oflice by their soli- 
citor, and had been presented to the 
other house by Mr, Bennet. He 
had uniformly told the prisoners 
that they had a right to petition the 
crown and parliament. ie had that 
morning examined the gaoler ot 
Horsemongerelane prison; and if 


the tacts alleged had been found 
correct, that person wonla not dave 


been suffered to remain an hour 
longer in his situation, He had or- 
dered the trons of prisoners under 
the suspension act to be knocked 
off 3 and though he had pr vented 
the magistrates in cene:al from m- 
discriminate access to therm, it was 
not true that he had prevented ie 
regular visiting magistrates irom 
seeing them, 

Lord Grosvenor censured the em 
ployment of spies ; and praised the 
administration of the duke of Bed- 
ford ia Ireland, who rejected their 
services with contempt and indig- 
nation. . 

Lord Redesdale said, the fault, if 
there was any, of the administration 
which preceded that of the noble 
duke was, that it listened rather too 


little than too much to the er 
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rion of spies. If more attention had 

aid. to them, his venerable 
friend, lord Kilwarden, might have 
pen yet living. He himself, from 
a neglect of such information, had 
been in great danger of being seized 
and detained as a hostage by the in- 
surgents. 

The marquis of Lansdowne’s a- 
mendment was then negatived, and 
the amendment made by the com- 
mons agreed to, without a division. 

A long discussion arose on the 
question tor committing the various 

is for the abolition of certain of- 
ces, and regulating others. 

Lords Lauderdale, Erskine, Re- 
desdale, and Arden opposed them, 
as, for the sake of a paltry saving, 
entrenching on the prerogative of 
the crown, and innovating upon the 
old established mode of remune- 
rating great public services. 

Lord Grosvenor approved of the 
different measures as a whole, but 
objected to some of the details. 

Lords Liverpool, Harrowby, Ba- 
thorst, and the lord chancellor vin- 
dicated both the principle and the 
details of the series of bills. 

The motion for committing them 
Was carried on a division, by 27 
to 7; and they accordingly went 
through a committee. 

The royal assent was given, by 
commission, to the bill for further 
suspending the habeas corpus act. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the report of the usury bill was, 
alter a general conversation, or- 
dered to be considered this day 
three months, by which it is lost for 
the present session. 

A petition was received from 

Averpool against the excise license 
complaining that, under pre- 
tence of regulations, it would im- 
pose additional taxes to the amount 
of 110,000/, Petitions to the same 
were received from Bristol 
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and Cambridge. In answer to the 
observations of the supporters of the 
petitions, the chancellor of the exe 
chequer explained and justified the 
provisions of the bill.—The house 
then went into a committee of sup- 
ply, in which various sums were 
voted for the army. 

At the close of a discussion, in 
which Mr. Ponsonby had spoken, 
finding himself unwell, he retired 
behind the speaker’s chair, where 
he fell down im a fit. 

The speaker immediately put the 
question of adjournment, and quit- 
ted the chair, to pay attention to 
Mr, Ponsonby, who was conducted 
to the room of the speaker's secre« 
tary; and medical assistance was 
immediately sent for, Mr. Lynn 
and Mr. White, of Parliament-street, 
attended, and Mr. Ponsonby was 
bled ; after which he recovered con- 
siderably, and was conveyed home 
in the speaker's carriage. Several 
members showed great anxiety and 
attention to the right honourable 
gentleman. Lord Grey and other 
friends of Mr. Ponsonby were sent 
for, 

House of lords, July 1.—On the 
motion of the lord chancellor, the 
further consideration of the savings? 
bills, relative to this country and 
Ireland, was postponed for three 
months, with the view of intro. 
ducing them next session in a more 
perfect shape. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the attorney-general obtained leave 
to bring in « bill for the more effec. 
tual suppression of the Luddite 
system. 

Mr. Bennet having inquired whe. 
ther the under-secretary of state was 
prepared to give any answer as to the 
petition of Mr. Evans, Mr. H, Ad- 
dington replied to the different al. 
legations in the petition. As to the 
charge of a former petition having 
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been detained by the secretary of 
state, it was totally unfounded, Mr. 
Evans sent a petition on the 21st of 
February to the secretary of state’s 
office, by the hands of Mr. Abbot, 
for lord Cochrane; but next morn- 
ing he sent to request that it should 
be given to’ Mr. Harmer, his soli- 
citor. Mr. Harmer got it accord- 
ingly, and since then no word was 
heard of it in the office: but on 
looking over the papers in the vote 
office, he found that it had been pre- 
sented to that house on the 27th of 
February, and by the honourable 
entleman opposite (Mr. Bennet). 
Kir. Abbot, the gaoler, assured him, 
that he had never refused Evans 
the use of pens, paper, and ink, The 
practice at Horsemonger-lane gaol 
was to iron the prisoners. Three 
entlemen (the present sheriff, the 
fees sheriff, and a Mr. Harris, ) went 
to see Evans, and one of them asked 
the gaoler whether it was the prac- 
tice to put prisoners there into irons? 
Being told that it was the uniform 
practice, they acquiesced. The next 
day the irons were taken away. He 
next read a description of the room 
in which he was confined, which had 
been called the condemned dungeon. 
It was twenty-five feet long, eigh- 
teen wide, and eleven high. There 
were two large windows, afire-place, 
andac val-place. There was a fine 
view of the Surrey hills from his 
window. The younger Evans had a 
room exactly the same, except that, 
being lower, the view is not so exten- 
sive. It had been alleged that they 
had not been allowed to walk any 
where. There was an arcade fift y-fi ve 
feet in length, in which they were al- 
lowed to walk. He asked the gaoler 
whether there was not a place where 
they could conveniently enjoy free 
air; and he answered, “ Certainly 
not, without being ex posed too much 
for their seeurity.” Another point 


he would mention was the all 
want of communication with his 
dearest friends. His wife had been 
allowed to visit him and to converse 
with him ae the iron grate, 
which was open from top to bottom, 
so as to admit them to see and con. 
verse freely. All the possible modes 
in which any grievances felt by pri- 
soners could made known were 
two; the one was by writing to the 
secretary of state. This Mr. Wate 
son had often done, and always ob- 
tained redress, for which he had 
written a letter of thanks. This 
was the best mode. The only other 
mode was by sending to inquire at 
the gaols, which it was impossible 
to do as to every gaol in the coun- 
try ; and which, if possible, would 
be a libel upon the individuals who 
were most carefully chosen to wateh 
over the treatment of pritoners and 
the management of prisons. 

Mr. Bennet, notwithstanding the 
explanation given on some points, 
persisted in thinking that the two 
Evanses and their associates had 
been harshly treated. 

Mr. Barham said he was not satis. 
fied with the explanations given, and 
would make a motion on the subject 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Brougham asked whether he 
was to credit the assertion that Mr. 
Evans was without fire or candle? 

Mr. H. Addington could only say 
that no severity had been exercised 
towards him but what was usual in 
all other cases. 

Mr. Brougham said he must then 
consider the charge as true. Ithad 
been stated that there were no means 
of allowing exercise to the prisoners 
consistently with their secure cus 
tody: he, on the contrary, could 
tell the house that there was a lar 
space, a garden, with a high 
set with spikes, in which they were 
in perfect security. On 
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On the motion of sir E. Brydges, 
a return was ordered from the uni- 
versities, as to the way in which the 
books claimed under the copy-right 
act were disposed of. 

The petition of the watchmakers 
was referred to a select committee. 

After a conversation of some 

the order for a committee 
to inquire into the policy of restrict- 
ing or prohibiting the exportation 
ye ome was discharged, on 
the ground that it was too late in 
the session to inquire and to report 
on so extensive a subject. 

Mr.Vansittart, with the leave of the 
house, brought in a bill to prevent 
the circulation of bank dollars and 
tokens after the 25th of March next. 

July 2,—Mr. Hammersley wished 
to know whether government had 
made any application for repayment 
of the Austrian loan of 19,300,000/. 

Lord Castlereagh said, a proper 
time for making such a demand 
had not yet arrived. 

Mr. Barham addressed the house 
at considerable length on the case 
of Mr. Evans. He had supported 
the measures of government for 
thirty years from conviction; upon 
the same principle he now opposed 
them. He would defend the liber- 
tes of Englishmen, because, in this 
country, the subversion of our liber- 
tes implied the subversion of the 
government and constitution. He 
agreed with a noble lord who had, 
on a preceding evening, said that 
he would rather see the country re- 
volutionized than enslaved. He 
would ask the gentlemen on the 
treasury benches, who received that 
featiment with a clamour of disap- 

tion, whether they charged the 
~~ of England with treason to 
ames II, or upon what principle, 
revolution was better than 

» could they justify their 

ment to the reigning family ? 
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He then contended that the secre- 
tary of state, having taken upon 
himself the custody of the prisoners 
under the suspension act, ought to 
know, from day to day, how they 
were treated; and condemned the 
new doctrine, that men whom it wa; 
never intended to bring to trial were 
to be confined to produce repent. 
ance. We had come & the turning 
point: we must go back to the iron 
age, renounce our free constitution, 
and get an arbitrary government, 
and take all the machinery of de- 
spotism, foreign armies, arbitrary 
imprisonments, solitary confine. 
ments without specific object or li- 
mited duration, —and above all, 
spies and informers, as the authority 
for law, the evidence for trial, and 
the safe-guard of government—or 
we must take liberty with all its ine 
conveniences, He did not, however, 
think that the people of England 
were prepared to yield up the liberty 
purchased by the blood of their an- 
cestors,without a struggle worthy of 
the cause. The honourable member 
then adverted to the details of the 
petition. He had somewhere read 
of a prisoner who amused himself 
with feeding a spider. Was not the 
taking away of the flute an act of 
more barbarous cruelty than killing 
the spider? It appeared he had been 
ruined in his trade through the ri- 
gour with which all intercourse 
with his friends was denied. This 
surely was a very great hardship. 
It was stated, too, that the circum. 
stances in which he was placed 
would terminate his life. If in cone 
sequence of the severity, which was 
admitted to have been exercised to- 
wards this man, he lost his life, it 
then turned out, that it was not only 
the power of arbitrary imprison- 
ment that was given to ministers, 
but the power of life and death. 
After some further observations, 
M 4 he 
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he moved that the petition should 
be referred to a select committee. 
Mr. H. Addington, in opposing 
the motion, repeated the statement 
which he made the preceding day. 
The petition had been delivered to 
Mr. Harmer at the prisoner’s de- 
sire. Of coals there was an unii- 
mited allowance. Candles were al- 
lowed liberally, according to the 
seasons of the year. Evans com- 
plained to the gaoler that he had not 
enough of candles, but the gaoler 
told him he must apply to higher 
anthority. One of the rules of the 
prison was, that no musical instru- 
ment could be allowed. If the flute 
could be allowed, no person would 


be more apt to feel the hardship of 


withholding it than himself. The 
aoler told him, that the reason why 
Biess was not allowed to walk in the 
garden was, that the way to it was 
through the felons yard. The bed 
was perfectly new, and as good as 
could be afforded. ‘The gaoler is 
a most humane man; and he (Mr. 
H. A.) had received two letters 
from the four state prisoners under 
his charge, stating that they had ex- 
perienced great humanity from him 
since their confinement. He had 
that morning visited the prison 
along with an honourable member, 
who would state what passed. 
Mr.B. Shaw, (the member alluded 
to) said that the elder Evans men. 
tioned, that so far as his treatment 
in prison was concerned, he had no 
charge to make; but that liberty 
Was sweet, and that no situation 
could be agreeable in which he was 
deprived of it. Pilkington confirmed 
this testimony to the conduct of the 
gaoler, by declaring, that he was 
so tar trom complaining of any op. 
pressive or hard usage from the 
are. that he rega him with 
ove and gratitude as his friend and 
benefactor. The younger Evans 
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had no complaint to make, exc 
with regard to the supply of candley 
and Ogden declared, with tears in 
hic eyes, that he should never forget 
the kindness which he had experi. 
enced from his hands, that he should 
ulways remember his conduct with 

ratitude; “for,” added he, “he 
” been to me a friend and bene. 
factor in my distress.” 

Mr. Bennet repeated his former 
observations, and contended thata 
sufficient case had been made out 
for reference to a committee, 

Mr. H. Sumner stated that lord 
Sidmouth, the instant a memorial 
was sent to him, ordered the pri- 
soners to be taken out of irons. The 
rooms in which they were confined 
were large and airy, and the gaoler 
was remarkable for his humanity. 

Mr. S. Wortley had never heard 
a charge more completely disproved 
than the present ; nor had ever seen 
a case that appeared more com 
pletely trumped up to deceive the 
public, and to excite odium against 
the government. 

Sir F. Burdett was not inclined 
to put much faith in the praises of 
a gaoler. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that 
circumstances had arisen in the 
course of this discussion which 
would lead to a correction of the 
evil; and the presumption was, that 
whenever an abuse did exist, it would 
not be long before it came to the 
knowledge of government ; who, he 
could assure the house, would be 
disposed to pay the utmost atten 
trop to it, 

After a few observations from 
lord Cochrane and general Hopes 
the motion was negatived without 
a division, 

Sir J. C. Hippesley brought 4 
bill for securing the payment 
wages of colliers in the lawful mo- 


ney of the country. 
Hous 
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of lords, July 3.—Lord 
Colchester (the late speaker of the 
commons ) was introduced by lords 
Redesdale and Dynevor, and took 
the oaths and his seat. 

In answer to a question from lord 
Moatford, as to the persons con 
vieted of a conspiracy against the 
lives of the three poor Irish coiners, 
lord Sidmouth said they were still 
under sentence of death, but that the 
execution had been respited, If it 
should turn out that these persons 
could not, from a defect in the 
law, be brought to punishment, care 
would be taken that the law should 
beamended in that respect. He did 
not mean by any means to say, how- 
ever, that these persons might not 
till be punished ; but at present the 
sate of the case was as he had men- 
tioned=that they were still under 
sentence of death, but that the exe- 
cution had been respited. 

Inthe commons, the same day, 
lord Binning observed, that of the 
950 parishes in Scotland, 259 had 
tot made their returns respecting 
the lunatic poor. ‘lhere appeared 
=e like negligence, though 
tot wilful, and he hoped this notice 
oft would have a due effect. 

The report of 2 committee on the 
Newfoundland trade having been 
read, Mr. M. A. Taylor impressed 
upon the house the necessity of tak- 
ig immediate measures for the re- 
tt of that settlement, which was 
tareatened with all the horrors of fa- 
mine,and for the permanent support 
a the fishery, as connected with both 
our naval and mercantile interests. 
Out of a population of 80,000, not 
kes than 10,000 or 12,000 were 

ut the means of subsistence. 
best ishing parts of Newfound- 
. had been conceded to France 

y Weaty, The French traders 
"ere very active; and the French 
s¥erament exerted itself, by means 
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of bounties equal to half the cost 
and cure of the fish. Duties against 
our own merchants amounted al- 
most to a prohibition. Spain, whom 
we had protected with our treasure 
and blood, gave her proofs of gra- 
titude by her duties on our trade. 
Murat, when he reigned at Naples, 
levied a duty, which was to go to 
the ransoming slaves at Algiers ; 
which the present king, much as he 
was indebted to us, not only had 
kept up, but had increased, Our 
merchants had thus to cope with a 
host of difficulties. They wished 
that 5000, at least, of the starving 
population should be removed to 
other settlements; and that an at- 
tempt should be made to keep up 
the fishery, our best nursery of sea- 
men, by a bounty, for one year, of 
9s. per quintal. ‘The honourable 
member then moved, that the re- 
port should be taken into conside- 
ration by a committee of the whole 
house. 

Mr, Robinson disapproved of the 
proposed bounty, as proceeding on 
false maxims of political economy; 
and looking to the distress which 
prevailed in this country and in Ire- 
land, and to the unproductive state 
of the last harvest in Canada and 
Nova Scotia, he could not see that 
government could administer reliet 
to a greater extent than they had 
offered, which was to provide settle. 
ments for 1000 persons in Nova 
Scotia, if ithe merchants would de- 
fray the expense of removing them. 
This offer had been rejected. 

Mr. Holdsworth, Mr. W. Don- 
glas, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Pro» 
theroe, urged the necessity of doing 
something to avert the threatened 
calamity. 

Mr, F. Lewis did not see how 
government, with all the difficulties 
which pressed on it, could do any 
thing effectual, and suggested that 
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recourse should be had to a subscrip- 
tion, 

Mr. Vansittart objected to the 

posed bounty, but assured the 
house that government would exert 
all the means in its power for the 
relief of the present sufferers, as — 
had done with regard to the suf- 
ferers by the fire at St. John’s. 
After some further discussion, the 
motion was negatived by 50 to 29 

July 4.—A petition was presented 
from Ashton.under-Lyne, in Lan- 
cashire, stating distress, and im- 
puting it, in part, to the exporting 
of cotton.twist. To a question from 
Mr. Cawthorne, Mr. Vansittart an- 
swered, that he was not pledged 
against going into an inquiry on the 
subject next session. 

the question for the third read- 
ing of the election poll bill, Mr. 
Brougham argued for farther delay, 
and moved that the bill should be 
oem The motion was negatived 
y60to 2. An amendment by Mr. 
Calcraft for excepting persons in the 
army, navy, or militia, was negatived 
by 55 to 28. The question for the 
passing of the bill was then carried 
in the affirmative by 52 to 19. 

Mr. 8. Bourne brought up the 
report of the committee on the poor- 
laws, which was ordered to be print- 
ed, with a view to its circulation in 
all parts of the country, preparatory 
to a more mature consideration of 
the subject next session, 

Mr. Bennet, with respect to the 
alehouse bill, said, from the sort of 
opposition, and the emphatic tone 
used against it, he had little or no 

success if he pressed it this 

session. While he was, therefore, 
obliged to delay a remedy, he pro- 
a in ar of the sded 2g of 
ngland, against a sy- 

ora contributed more chan 
any other measure whatever to de- 
stroy them. He then moved the 


further consideration this day thre 
months, which was ordered, 

The third reading of the Ing 
grand jury bill was carried, by 4 
to 8; and the bill passed. 

The extents in aid bill was ake 
passed. 

July 2.—Mr. Tierney rose to call 
the attention of the house to the § 
nance resolutions which he had al. 
ready moved, but the debate on 
which had been hitherto, from va. 
rious circumstances, unavoidab} 
delayed. On this subject he bh 
in the first place, to state to the 
house, that in the first of those reso. 
lutions he now found that a great 
mistake was committed on his part. 
It was therefore his intention w 
move that the first resolution be 
withdrawn for the purpose of substi- 
tuting another, When the resolu 
tions were read, he must remind the 
house, that he had stated he could 
not be answerable for the accuracy 
of every thing in them, for the rea 
sons which he had then mentioned, 
The mistake to which he alluded 
arose from his not being aware that 
Irish treasury bills to the amount of 
above 4,000,000. had been - of 
during the present year. In 
part of the resolution whic! stated 
the amount of the unfunded debt, 
he made 12,600,000/. the amount 
of the addition made to that part 
of the debt for exchequer and trea 
sury bills issued this session. 1 
honourable gentleman oppomit 
(Mr.C. Grant jun.), who had also 
moved a set of resolutions, made 
the whole amount of this branch 
1,300,000/. less, ‘The mode in which 
the honourable gentleman did this 
was, as he apprehended, by pre 
sing that the new issues of exc 
quer bills would be strictly a 
to pay off those outstanding; 
if this were taken for granted, thet 
he must admit that the 

gentlemas 
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was right. By referring 

cathe votes of the house, it appeared 
that the total amount of the supplies 
granted in the course of the year, was 
64,896,000. To meet this, the gross 
mount of the ways and means, as 
gated in what was commonly called 
the budget, was 64,141,000/. leav- 
ing a deficiency, as compared with 
the supplies, of 195,0002, From the 
exchequer bill account, produced to 
the house last month, it appeared 
that a sum of 583,0007. must have 
been paid off from some quarter. 
Where this sum was taken from he 
knew not, unless it was from the 
ways and means—[ Here the chan- 
of the exchequer said, across 

the table, that this sum had been 
paid off before.) If it had been paid 
off before, it certainly ought not to 
be stated as outstanding on the 5th 
of January. It appeared, however, 
that the whole sum between the ho- 
nourable gentleman and himself 
was no more than 1,300,000, 
which, certainly, in this case, was 
hardly worth talking about. In op- 
posing the funded to the unfunded 
det, it was to be recollected, in one 
pont of view, how immaterial the 
difference was, since all that now 
appeared under the head of un- 
funded would, some time or other, 
come to be added to the funded 
debt. As to the navy and transport 
debt, he considered it to be a sort of 
running account between the go- 
vernment and the contractors ; and 
® was highly necessary for the 
couatry to know whether the sum 
of 1,660,000/. of the navy and trans- 
port debt was now actually paid off. 
His whole object in these resolutions 
Was to bring afew questions of fi- 
tance mto such a point of view, as 
© make them intelligible to any 
oe; for the truth was, that nine 
Persons out of ten were not in any 
degree conversant with these que- 
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stions. Bunt if he had made a mis- 
take, his resolutions had at least 
produced one good effect. He had 
to congratulate himself and the 
country on having at least been the 
means of bringing out a set of reso- 
lutions from the other side of the 
house, which showed the real state 
of the funded and unfunded debt. 
As to himself, he had to complain 
that severa} papers which ought to 
have been produced had not been 
produced. What the difficulty was 
which prevented their production he 
could not comprehend. The effect 
generally produced on the minds of 
members was, when they saw any 
balance on the budget in its favour, 
that this would be a surplus really 
applicable to pay off the public debt, 
On this subject he had therefore 
thought it necessary to have a reso- 
lution. The receipts of the ways 
and means of last year had not 
produced more than 5,115,0004 
above the sums required for the 
service of the year; and a great 
part of that sum arrears of propert 
tax. This was before stated wi 
the consolidated fund ; but this year 
it was put with the ways and means. 
The truth was, it had nothing to 
do with the consolidated tund. On 
this account there was an extraor- 
dinary receipt of 2,028,000, which 
would not occur again. In the re- 
port of the committee of finance, it 
was stated that the arrears of the 
property tax might be required to 
meet the expenses of this year and of 
the next. How this was made out 
he did not know. It was material, 
therefore, to have a resolution which 
would show, that although it ap- 
peared that there was a surplus of 
1,660,000), applicable to pay off 
one part of the debt, yet that, in 
fact, there had been paid a sum of 
more than two millions out of what 
in reality were our assets. The next 
resolution 
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resolution went to say that, assum. 
ing the revenue of this year equal to 
that of the last, there would be an 
excess of charge to the amount of 
$,521,000/. The cnly object which 
he had in view by these resolutions 
was, that the truth should come out. 
The finance committee stated, that 
their way of estimating the revenue 
of this year, wus by taking the year 
1815, which was a year. of extraor- 
dinary productiveness, and com- 
paring it with this year, which was 
one of extraordinary unproductive- 
ness. The committee said, too, that 
the second year of peace would be 
equal to the average of the three 
Jast years of war; and, in proof of 
this, they referred to what had taken 
place at the termination of the A- 
merican war. ‘his was really very 
fallacious, ‘There was no analogy 
whatever between the present state 
of the country and that in which it 
was at the end of the American 
war, in 1788. The American war, 
during its continuance, had pro- 
duced nothine but distress to the 
country ; \hereas the late war had, 
on the contrary, been the cause of 
much prosperity. During the A- 
merican war we lost all our trade ; 
but in the late war we gained the 
trade of the whole world. There 
was, therefore, not the least reason 
to assume, because the revenue was 
mn a Hourishing state in the first 
years of peace after the American 
war, that the same would now be 
the case. For his own part, he had 
all along argued, that when peace 
came it would be rmpossible for us 
to keep up our taxes. The right 
honourable the chancellor of the 
exchequer had constantly miain- 
tained an opposite opinion, and it 
was now to be seen which of them 
Was right. His last resolution was 
given with the view of illustrating 


the preceding. Here he took occa- 


sion to observe, that the repdrtg 
the finance committee had been é. 
layed, on the plea that it could ag 
be made up until the accounts wer 
made out up to the Sth of Apri 
Now, it was very curious to 
serve, that at least when the report 
was produced it contained not on 
word about the Sth of April. [twas 
to be noticed how the consolidated 
fund stood this year, ‘The whok 
surplus of it, up to the 5th of April, 
had been voted as part of the ways 
and means of the year, so that there 
remained only three quarters of it 
He should, perhaps, be told, a 
this was the case, that the whole a 
the charges on it were paid out ol 
this; and although he must admit 
this, yet unless the whole year wa 
stated altogether, one quarter with 
another, the consolidated jund was 
not fairly dealt with, and ther 
would be the three bad quarters for 
the one good one. ‘The quarter end 
ing the 5th July was the worst one; 
and upon it, in the present year 
there was a deficiency of 725,000 
leaving out Freland. ‘This great de 
ficiency showed the fallacy of est 
mating the produce of the revenue 
in the years of peace by the average 
of three years of war, ‘There was 
certainly a great deficiency in the 
revenue this quarter—as much per 
haps as 3,000,0002. and then the r 
venue would not be sufficient to pay 
the interest of the national debt 
He did not say this as meaning that 
there was any danger to the cr 
ditors of the nation, but to show 
that parliament must not thist 
lightly of it. [t was, however, said 
that the distress was only temporary. 
If this were the case, there surely 
was never any temporary distress 
such long continuance ; and what 
was most alarming was, that it ¥® 
getting worse and worse every day. 
Even on the showing of the finance 
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committee themselves, the presump- 
sion was, that the produce of the 
revenue would not be adequate to 
the payment of the interest of the 
sational debt ; and that in order to 
pay the interest, recourse must be 
had to borrowing. As matters now 
sood, parliament would separate 
without having made any arrange- 
ment for the payment of the imter- 
et of the national debt. He had 
sow generally stated the topics em- 
braced in his resolutions ; and what- 
ever inaccuracies might have crept 
into them, he rejoiced that they had 
produced the effect of inducing the 
honourable gentleman opposite to 
apply his talents to this subject; and 
be hoped that honourable gentlc- 
man would continue annually to 
produce resolutions of the same na- 
tare with those which he had now 
aid before the house. If this were 
done, it would enable them to go 
on intelligibly from year to year, 
Ke believed that no country was 
ever in such a state as we now 
wee. That the national credit 
should he improving, and the price 
: stocks increasing, at the very 
ame time when the revenue was 
‘auing off from hour to hour, seemed 
most extraordinary. The price of 
tocks was higher now than when 
*reveaue was daily increasing at 
‘uch a rate, that the exchequer was 
‘arely able to contain it. He did 
rie by any means impute blame to 
“¢ nght honourable gentleman op- 
neste for issuing exchequer bills, al- 
ough they certainly kad been ise 
eed t0 an extraordinary amount, 
What was the amount of exchequer 
bills which could really be borne by 
the market could not be ver y exactly 
sated. But the mode pursued by 
government in setting a premium 
on them he understood to be this— 
they fixed apremium, below which 
said they would not sell them, 
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and if they did get them sold at 
that premium, they could have the 
money in the meantime from the 
bank, The natural consequence of 
this was to leave us at the mercy of 
the bank. Next year there would 
be a great trial of strength between 
government and the bank, for then 
cash payments were to be resumed : 
then would be 17,000,000/, exche- 
quer bills outstanding ; it was im, 
possible that the bank could make 
issues to such amount in specie as it 
had done in notes. The house had 
lately heard that the distress in the 
country was at the highest pitch— 
that every one wished to borrow, 
and no one was able to lend, All 
this, however, which was then de- 
nied, was now adduced as a proo! 
of the prosperous state of the coun- 
try. ‘Trade of every kind was tn 
a state of complete stagnation ; and 
he merchant having no other way 
to dispose of his capital, laid it out 
in the money market, and bought 
an exchequer bill because he could 
buy nothing else. ‘This system was 
carried on to the utmost exteni, 
Bankers made a most inexcusable 
use of the money of their custome:s, 
by laying it out in the purchase of 
stack. Lvery banker thus became 
what was, in the city phrase, called 
“a bull.”? This was, at best, a most 
dangerous speculation ;—the ellect, 
in the mean time, was to raise the 
price of stocks. But, supposing 
trade should revive, they would be 
obliged to sell out at the price ol 
the day, which would then probably 
be low enough. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had, some time since, 
come down to the house, and said 
that money was so plenty that they 
could lend out a million and a halt 
on good security. Out of this mil- 
lion and a half he now understood 
the regent’s canal company was to 
have 200,000/. What he wished 
principally 
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principally to press upon the house 
was, that all this apparent tempo- 
rary prosperity was not to be built 
upon. At present, the revenue was 
daily decreasing, and the price of 
the stocks rising. But sopposin 

the best case, and that trade shoul 

revive, it would take a considerable 
time before the return of prosperous 
times would be evinced by the re- 
venue. In the present circum- 
stances of the country, unless the 
revenue could be raised, and greatly 


. raised, the difficulties to be encoun- 


tered by the country would be with- 
out any parallel. A bill had lately 
passed through the house to enable 
the commissioners of woods and fto- 
rests to borrow 900,000/. Did any 
one think that they could obtain 
this without having recourse to the 
stocks? With respect to the sinking 
fund, after all the many discussions 
on the subject, it seemed that both 
sides of the house had talked them- 
selves into a conviction that the 
country was in a flourishing way, if 
it was unnecessary to apply any part 
of the sinking fund to the ways and 
means of the year. It was, however, 
to be considered, that the rise of the 
stocks counteracted the effects of 
the sinking fund. The finance re- 
port talked of the revival of com- 
merce ; but it was impossible for 
commerce to revive under such a 
weight of taxes as oppressed it; and 
how much worse would it be if any 
alteration should take place in the 
value of money! It was his wish to 
have entered at some greater length 
into the state of trade, and of the 
resources of the country ; but he 
must abandon that intention, having 
neither health nor spirits to support 
any further consideration of the sub- 
ject, and being sensible that he had 
already trespassed to a great extent 
on the patience of the house. He 
then moved that the first resolution 
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be read, for the purpose of be 
withdrawn. es 0 

The resolution having been re 
from the chair— 

Mr.C. Grant jun. said, he woul 
not detain the house by entering x 
large into a statement of the finanes 
of the couatry. He would 
confine himself to state the dif. 
rence between the resolutions of th 
right honourable gentleman and 
those which he himself had moved, 
The resolutions of the right honow. 
able gentleman might be divided 
into two parts: one relating to th 
state of the debt, the other to thx 
of the income and revenue of th 
country. ‘To the latter of these bi 
resolutions did not extenc ; and the 
for reasons which he would by and 
by state to the house. On the firs 

rt, between himself and the right 

onourable gentleman there were 
two points on which they essentially 
differed. The right honourable 
gentleman stated the amount of the 
unfunded debt to be 66,490,000 
whereas he (Mr.G.) stated it atthe 
utmost to be 64,648,000/, The other 
point was, that there was an increas 
of the debt this year to the amount 
of 1,814,0002; in opposition ® 
which he (Mr. G.) made it appew 
that there was a diminution of det 
to the amount of 1,270,000/, | 
appeared to him that the right be 
nourable gentleman had adopted: 
fallacious mode of estimating & 
exchequer bills, ‘The right be 
nourable gentleman assu 
there would be a deficiency in 
ways and means for the preset 
year—an assumption by no mea 
authorized, as nearly the whole d 
the ways and means were 
realized, From the bay of the 
year it appeared, that 
amount of the supplies for the ye" 
was as he had stated, 


The total of the ways aud mes 
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as 64,461,000/, which very nearly 
halanced the supply. The error 
of the right honourable gentleman 
seemed to be, that he had computed 
the sume sum twice. The honour- 
able gentleman proceeded to show 
that the supplies of the year being 
only 22 millions, there were 26 mil- 
lions of ways and means to mect 
them; and also that there was a re- 
duction of 1,207,000/. in the debt, 
which appeared in the face of the 
operations of the year. He stated 
his intention to move the previous 
question on the motion of the right 
honourable gentleman, as the merit 
of the resolutions quoted on his 
side of the house was, that they 
were strictly resolutions of fact, and 
notofconjecture. Ifa great subject 
wete opened by a series of resolu- 
tions, the mover was bound to bring 
the whole scope of them before the 
house, and he had to regret that the 
right honourable gentleman had not 
doneso, He therefore objected to 
them, because they were resolutions 
of supposition, and proceeded on 
inadequate premises. With respect 
to the property tax, although it was 
true that it was an extraordinary 
receipt, there were also extraordi- 
nary charges upon it. The charge 
on the supplies for this year was 
19,740,000/, With respect to the 
th resolution, it did not point out 
any error im his caleulation; but 
admitting the data on which the 
right honourable gentleman went, 

must think he had estimated the 

at too high.an amount. 
t. Tierney explained. 

On the motion being put, the 
peeled the exchequer said 
ble the fel it necessary to trou- 

house with any arguments 
on the subject after what had been 
adduced. © But with respect to the 
ney of exchequer bills of five 
thousand pounds sterling, 
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that may be out-standing at the end 
of the year, if the whole of the sup- 
plies were issued, it followed, of 
course, that the whole of the exche- 
quer bills would be paid off. ‘The 
bills to be paid off in the course of 
the present year were, as every body 
knew, those which were issued in 
the Jast year, and government 
had already been able to exchange 
or discharge such bills down to the 
month of October; so that it was 
much more likely that there would 
be a scarcity of exchequer bills for 
sale than a surplus of them.—This 
was altogether a proof of the wis- 
dom of the system which had been 
recommended to parliament, but 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man and his friends had persuaded 
parliament to reject. ‘There was 
no question, that if the plan of 
continuing the income tax had been 
approved of, it would have led toa 
considerable discharge of the debt ; 
and he was far from thinking that 
that proposition would, on the 
whole, have led to those injurious 
consequences which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had _ pointed 
out. Yor, in the course of last year, 
theré was, notwithstanding, a very 
considerable diminution of the pub- 
lic debt; and he could say that it 
would to some extent, though not 
consi-lerably, be diminished in the 
present year. If, however, by any 

unforeseen and unfortunate political 
circumstances, those sources of re- 

venue which were open to improve- 
ment should fail, it would becorne 

the duty of parliament to take mea- 
sures to improve our financial situ- 

ation. But he hoped and trusted 

that a further improvement which 

was looked forward to would ob- 

viate the necessity to which he al- 

Inded. The right honourable gen- 

tleman (Mr. Tierney) had been so 

far from denying the bauer 
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that had been made in the finance 
of the country, that he had even been 
inclined to carry it to a more san- 
guine pitch than he (the chancellor 
of the exchequer) could have ex- 
pected; for he not only talked of 
paying of the four and one-third 
ser cents, but admitted that there 
fad been an improvement of our 
public credit in the present year, 
though he had expressed his opinion 
that the circumstance had in it some- 
thing unnatural and extraordinary. 
He had shown the rapid improve. 
ment in the state of the unfunded 
debt of the country, and if the fund- 
ed debt had not increased in the 
same proportion, he thought gen- 
tlemen couk! not be at a loss to ac- 
count for some diminution. When 
the stockholder had been alarmed 
with vague ideas that he had no se- 
curity for his property at home, it 
was not surprising that he might 
think it could be better protected 
abroad ; but the proceedings in the 
present session had dispelled all such 
idceas—and there W As very great me- 
rit due to parliament for abstaining 
from doing what it had not done, It 
had forborne from any megsure cal- 
culated to shake the system of the 


corn law, which was founded on the 
wisest principles, ind had been ate 


tended with the most advantageous 
effects; and he would say th it no- 
thing would be so injurious to the 
public interests as the shifting ot 
this sytem. As to the exche juer 
bills issued for the service of the 
present year, they had actually cost 
the public Jess than three per cent. 
The right honourable gentleman 
then alluded to t 


resum pon ¢ i < 


he subject of the 

+h payments by the 
bank; and declared, that on this 
pornt his mund was made Up; that 
nouung but some extraordinary 
shock, totally unexpected, in poli- 
cal affairs, could prevent this oc- 
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currence at the time already stated 
The next point he should notice wa 
the diminution of the public debs, 
which was likely to be creater ths 
year than last, as Providence hag 
secured us from scarcity, by the 
prospect of an abundant harvest; 
and which prospect was equally { 
vourable on the continent, wher 
we might also confidently look tp 
a More extensive commercial inter 
course, It had been charged againg 
this country, that we had jomedia 
effecting the oppression of surround. 
ing states; but such a charge had 
no foundation. On the contrary, it 
was our pride that we had mainly 
contributed to restore them to b 
berty. He firmly believed tha 
this country, though apparently 
embarrassed, was yet capable of 
great exertions, though he trusted 
there would be no occasion to call 
them forth. But every thing would 
depend on the firmness and wisdom 
of parliament, of which he thought 
this session had shown an eminem 
and noble example. 

Sir H, Parnell attributed our pre 
sent embarrassments to the projux 
extravagance with which the wat 
had been carried on for the las 
twenty-four years. One of the te 
ports had stated, that no less Uiaa 
nine millions had becn expended @m 
fortifications, such as Cliatham aad 

lymouth lines. “The right honour 
able gentleman had clearly wuma 
ted that he meant to pre ~ vigo- 
rous measures, consisting of new 
taxation; but the only V raroly 
measures ought to be in adopting 
WS Severe a s) stem of wconomy as 
could possibly be devised, As] 
however, as the sight honoura 
gentleman and his colleagues & 
their present situations, no 
hopes could be entertained. Thett 
Was ho one suggestion ot pee 


in the whole of the report, oa 
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e¢ould be hoped any amendment 
would take place. There would 
be no diminution whatever except 
go0,000/. in the army department ; 
that there could be no hope of 
any reduction in our permanent 
establishment, to bring it be- 
seventeen millions ; and those 
honest servants of the public, the 
ministers, instead of reducing our 
expenses to the level of our income, 
were faising our income to the level 
of our expenses. The honourable 
baronet then alluded to various 
items of the report; and concluded 
with expressing his hope, that the 
country would take such steps in 
time as should prevent that vigour 
with which the right honourable 
gentleman threatened it, and com- 
pel him to adopt in its stead a vi- 
orous system of economy. 
Mr, W. Smith had no hesitation 
in declaring that he thought the 
present situxtion of the country re- 
wired a relaxation of taxation ; and 
t it would be well purchased, ei- 
ther by a reduction of the interest 
of the national debt, or the applica- 
tion of some part of the sinking fund 
to the ways and means of the year. 
He could never think any measures 
wild or mischievous that might pre- 
clude the necessity of forcing upon 
us again the income or property 
tax, After some allusions to the 
tate of the sinking fund, the ho- 
nourable gentleman treated the fi- 
system at present pursued as 
greatest delusion, and observed 
any man must be blind not 
to see that we should be worse off 
every year, unless the interest of the 
debt were reduced. It was in vain 
to dispute that there had been this 
Year ond pe the sum for the 
the national debt no 
im than 14,729,000/, This sum 
been raised from the people, 


“ne be to be raised by them. 
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It had not been paid off, and there- 
fore it remained to be paid off. The 
honourable gentleman then alluded 
to the rising of the stocks, which 
he considered as an artifice, and ar- 
coe that by raising the 3 per cents. 
rom 65, there was now 25,000/. 
less stock purchased on the three or 
four buying days, than when they 
were at that price, making the 
redemption ef the national debt 
5,000,000/. a-year lower than it 
would be if they continued at that 
price. He agreed, that it was bet- 
ter to borrow money this year by 
exchequer bills than to raise it by 
taxes; but this was only putting off 
the evil day : and he repeated, that 
it was only by the application of the 
sinking fund to the purposes of the 
year, and by no other means, that 
the right honourable gentleman 
would be able to avoid his difficul- 
ties. At all events, he sincerely 
hoped never to see the income tax 
revived. 

Mr. Grenfell thought, under all 
circumstances, that the plan of the 
right honourable gentleman was 
most likely to be for the interest of 
the country, and it should have his 
support. He believed that the re- 
sources of the country would ulti- 
mately be found sufficient for its 
exigencies ; and that, therefore, any 
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. additional burthens would be unne- 


cessary. The people had a right to 
demand that, as long as we remained 
at peace, no attempt should be made 
to impose on them any additional 
taxes, and, in his opinion, any such 
attempt would be impracticable. 
After some remarks on the opera- 
tion of the sinking fund, in the 
course of which he deprecated the 
plan of creating debt with one hand 
for the purpose of diminishing it with 
the other, we concluded with deny- 
ing that he had ever autres any 
disbelief of the a. ity = 
an 
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hank to resume cash payments ; 
bat had only said, that what the 
right honourable gentleman had 
called a virtual resumption of cash 
payments was, in fact, no payment 
at 


Mr. Baring contended, that for 
all ical purposes the sinking 
fund was completely swept away, 
and that at present it was a mere 
delusion. He thought the country 
was highly indebted to his right ho- 

e friend (Mr. Tierney) for 
affordi man the means of 
making himself acquainted with the 
real state of the finances. It ap- 
peared to him that the receipts 
would meet the expenses ; or at any 
rate that there would not be above 
half a million either on one side or 
the other. He commented on the 
necessity of keeping inviolate the 
public credit, which was not to be 
played tricks with, as had been the 
case in other countries, He was 
surprised to hear the right honour- 
able gentleman so often express his 
unavailing regrets at the loss of the 
property tax, for the house had 
showed that they had judged rightly 
in getting rid of it,——he hoped for 
ever. Alluding to the duties from 
the customs and excise, he thought 
it utterly impossible to maintain the 
duties on many of the articles. 
He went into a detail of the facility 
with which smuggling is carried on 
between this country and Flanders, 
where tea, which sells in London 
for &s. per Ib. is procured for 25. 6d. 
On the point of the peace establish- 
ment, he thought if the house had 
done its duty, it would have been 
brought down to the present sum 
of 17,200,000/, at once, instead of 
being kept at 22,000,000/. till this 
year. He had no hope of reducing 


the expenditure of Ireland but by 
the civilization of the people. He 
was convinced that the general tra- 


ding state of the country was re. 
viving; but it was not to bee 

that it would be brought up to that 
extensive scale which it had attained 
during the war, Yet the 

was that we should soon return to 
that sound and healthy state, as to 
leave us that proportion of com. 
merce we had a right to expect, 
without monopolizing what be 
longed to other nations. 

r. Huskisson was glad to find 
that every body concurred in the 
propriety of resorting to the means 
that had been adopted. He denied 
that the peace establishment could 
have been more promptly reduced 
to its present state, and showed that 
till the troops abroad had been 
brought home and disbanded, it 
was impossible to ascertain to what 
extent the reduction could be made. 
He added, that it was not even in 
the present session that the full ree 
duction could be looked to. The 
right honourable gentleman pro 
ceeded to answer the various com 
ments of the speakers on the oppo- 
site side; and Jaid particular stress 
on the assertion of sir H, Parnell, 
that 100,000,000/. might have been 
saved during the war, by a system 
of economy instead of extravae 
gance. Every body must see that 
it was impossible to apply those 
checks which were introduced on 
the peace establishment to a war 
more important and extensive than 
any in which the country had ever 
been en ‘ ; and hownes the 
expense might be regretted, it was 
impossible > have con avoided. 
The sum for the fortifications com- 
prised all that had been 
abroad, as well as at home, in 
means of defence. The corn laws 
by allowing the free export and 
import, had been the means of e& 
abling us to through all our 
distresses; and those salutary teg¥ 
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tadons which would relieve the 


in time of abundance, 

would also encourage importation 
in periods of scarcity. He then en- 
tered upon an elaborate comparison 
between the amount of our present 
peace establishment and that after 
the American war, contrasting the 
supplies of that time with the per- 
manent revenue, and showing that 
the difference between the supplies 
actually voted and the revenue was 
4,884,000/. At that time Mr. Pitt 
the same course as was now 
adopted, by issuing 5,558,000/. in 
bills; therefore, we were 

now only following a precedent that 
had been attended with the best ef- 
fects, He was sorry the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had been pre- 
vented from going into a statement 
of his views with respect to the si- 
tuation of the country perspectively, 
in order to show that no improve- 
ment was likely to take place. He, 
however, ony to be in error 
in — of his having as- 
sumed, that no provision had bien 
made in money for paying off the 
unfunded debt. He then showed, 
that by the accounts made up to the 
24th of June, it appeared that there 
remained 1,225,000/. at the disposal 
of parliament ; and though that mo- 
ney could not then be used by mi- 
misters to pay off the unfunded debt, 
the exchequer bills which had been 
led Must eventually be diminish- 
ed in amount, by the sum which he 
had stated to have been left in the 
erchequer, He defended the cal- 
culations of the finance committee, 
on the subject of the expected pro- 
of the revenue in the present 
and in the next year ; and he con- 
fessed himself sanguine enough to 
that all the causes which had 

a to the diminution of the income 
ia the country, would not remain 
for another year. He 
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therefore was not disposed to think 
the gloomy apprehensions which 
many enftrtained on the subject of 
our future prospects would prove 
to be well founded. He traced the 
present stagnation from its remote 
and pre-disposing causes ; from that 
combination of political and finan- 
cial circumstances, which, durin 
the war, supplied a more than ordt+ 
nary excitement to the agriculture 
and commerce of the country, and 
encouraged that Or of unbounded 
speculation which had prevailed, 
and which had brought our cur- 
rency into that state which had late- 
ly been the subject of complaint. 
He maintained that the existing di- 
stress arose out of these causes, and 
out of the sudden transition from a 
state of war to a state of peace : and 
similar embarrassment and pressure 
had always been experienced by this 
country at the close of a protracted 
contest, whether the course of it 
had been fortunate or unfortunate ; 
whether it had been marked by dis- 
aster like the American war, or 
closed triumphantly like the last. 
He traced the stagnation through 
its various stages—showed the efe 
fects prodaced on the country banks 
by the sudden return of peace ; and 
proved the low prices of commodi- 
ties to result in a great degree from 
the difficul.y of borrowing money 
at legal interest; and from the 
alarm which had prevailed, and 
which had made every creditor an- 
xious to call in his capital, and thus 
occasioned forced sales, that served 
but to increase the evil. This state 
of things, followed by the calamity 
of a bad harvest, had produced that 
pressure which had been so severely 
felt. ‘The distress had been the 
greater, in consequence of 500,000 
persons disbanded from the army 
and navy being driven to seek their 
bread as labourers at a time when 
N2 the 
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the market was already overstocked. 
These persons added to the la- 
bourer:, and taken from®the con- 
sumers, had contributed to the stag- 
nation, and caused such distress to 
be experienced, that ministers could 
not by any possibility supply an im- 
mediate remedy. The falling off 
of 10 per cent. on a revenue like 
that of this country was no very 
extraordinary circumstance. The 
cause removed, the revenue would 
revive and flourish as formerly, 
The revenue, in other times, had 
been affected in nearly the same 
degree, when a want of provisions 
was the only subject of complaint, 
and when there was no want of 
employment. Though the supplies 
formerly called for by the commu. 
nity had not been demanded as 
usual, consumption had not ceased ; 
and if the harvest should prove 
abundant in the present year, it 
would be increased, confidence and 
credit would revive, and an im. 
rovement in the revenue must fol- 
ow as a matter of course. After 
what had been experienced, he ex- 
pected the next year would be one 
of comparative ease. The objects 
which that house would have in 
view, namely, the cherishing and 
prolonging the peace—the restora- 
tion of our currency, and the adop- 
tion of all measures of economy 
consistent with the security of the 
state, would not fail to ameliorate 
the situation of the people, and fi- 
nally to com te them for all 
the sacrifices they had made in the 
late arduous le. To prevent 
theimportationot contraband goods 
wonld be most desirable. This 
could not be so successfully done in 
time of peace as it had been while 
the country was en in war, 
but what conld be ted ought to 
be accomplished. At present he 
did not believe that in this respect 


the revenue had suffered in any ma, 
terial degree. He maintained there 


was nothing in the returns of the 
last quarter, or that preceding it, 
to justify any gloomy fears for the 


revenue. He had expected, under 
all the circumstances of the case, 
that the diminution would have 
been greater, and he was sanguine 
enough to predict that we should 
regain all our former prosperity. 

The question was then put on the 
several resolutions, when the pres 
vious question was carried on those 
of Mr, Tierney; after which thos 
of Mr, Grant were severally pur 
and curried. 

July 11.—Mr. Brougham said, if 
the present situation ot the country 
presented that aspect which we had 
been led to expect—it no extraor- 
dinary occurrence had marked the 
commencement of the session—and 
if, at the close of it, the house were 
to retire, leaving the liberties of our 
constitution on theirancient footing, 
and the powers of the crown m. 
as limited as that constitution should 
keep them, he should not have found 
it necessary to trespass once more 
on the indulgence of the house im 
their present exhausted state. But, 
when he looked at the expectations 
the country had formed, and the 
disappointment of these hopes is 
the course of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings—and, above all, the foot. 
ing on which now stood the rights 
and liberties of each individual mem- 
ber of the community; he could 
not allow the house to be pro 
rogued without performing the no 
very agreeable duty of rendering 
an account of what it had done, 
and what it had not done, and o 
endeavouring to carry to the foot 
of the throne such an address %& 
during the prorogation, might 
& proper impression. It must be 


in the recollection of every = 
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shat the distress of this country, for 
<ome months previous to the open- 
ing of the session, was such that it 
was beyond all description. He 
should not attempt to describe it. 
It was, however, too feelingly de- 


scribed in the language of many of 


the petitions that had come before 
the house; and the picture of it 
given by the noble member for 


Hertfordshire was indeed such as 
to render any description of it un- 
necessary. In the midst of these 
grievous sufferings, it was natural 
that there should be great discon- 
tent amongst the people at the mea- 
sures of government, and an anxi- 
ous desire for a change; and that 
here and there there shovld have 
been partial excesses of a trifling ex- 
tent. A variety of persons, incon. 
siderable in point of weight and un- 
derstanding, had certainly attempt- 
ed to avail themselves of this di- 
stress for the worst of purposes. But 
amongst the reasonable people of 
this country—those who admired 
the stability of our excellent insti- 
tutions, there was a universal expec- 
tation of relief, particularly where 
the distress was most deeply rooted, 
from the parliament alone. It was 
here only that they found they could 
erought to look for relief. How 
had parliament answered these ex- 
pectations? They had begun, not 
with measures for relieving the peo- 
ple, but for destroying them. _Be- 
‘ore asking what they could do for 
them, they had proceeded to take 
rom them what they possessed; 
and when they did inquire into 
their distresses, and measures were 
Proposed on his side of the house to 
relieve them—when it was shown 
rr el measures consisted of a 
on of our commercial policy, 

- answer made to such a te me 
um was, by adoption, a motion 
that the other orders of the day 
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be now read.” If, when the starv- 
ing people turned their eyes to- 
wards the house of commons, and re- 
fused to be misled by demagogues, 
who told them that the members 
were not the representatives of the 
people—if any one had got up and 
said at a public meeting, “ Why go 
there? they will do nothing for 
you!”” he was sure such a person 
would not have been safe. Much 
had been said of the panaceas and 
nostrums of parliamentary reform, 
but they had been derided even by 
the best and warmest friends of re- 
form; and the natural consequence 
of this great distress was to catch 
at straws. But as the house had 
done nothing for these people, it 
might not be amiss to inquire whe- 
ther the distresses of the country 
had been greatly diminished by the 
course of nature. Undoubtedly 
there was a prospect of an abundant 
harvest, and he would fain hope 
that the trade of the country had 
reached its lowest level. The ef- 
fects of the late harvest had, he 
hoped, spent themselves: there was 
said to be a considerable increase in 
the value of land, though he thought 
this might be exaggerated: there 
was also a rise in the funds, and 
there was every reason to believe 
that we should not see the revenue 
so bad as it was five or six months 
ago. But that very harvest had 
had the effect of reviving our reve- 
nue by the opening of the ports for 
the importation of corn, which paid 
no duty. The falling off in our 
commerce was the want of goods 
toimport, and the want of riches, 
so that it could not fail to be ob- 
served that the opening of our ports 
for corn had been the practical 
cause of the increase of our trade. 
But the fear was, that this —— 
might be only temporary, as 

cause would soon cease, As to the 
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rise in the funds, there were two 
causes, permanent and tem : 
The diminution of taxes and 

annual savings in consequence, of 
persons in trade, might have in 
some improved them in the 
course of the last year; but the want 
of issue or vent for our trade, and 
the want of any other mode of lay- 
ing out our money, rendered this 
cause only temporary, and the funds 
must, as soon as trade revives, sink 
to a lower level. Therefore, he 
could not look at their present state 
as an unequivocal proof of our pro- 
sperity, But when wages were down 
as low as 5s. or 6s. per week for an 
able bodied workman in the weav- 
ing line, it could not seem that 
there was any thing like a con- 
siderable improvement in our ge- 
neral circumstances. Yet hehoped 
and trusted we had seen the worst, 
But this was no reason for the house 
to remain satisfied, and not pro- 
ceeding to improve the condition 
of the people, because that condi- 
tion was a little worse five or six 
months ago. He denied the asser- 
tion that parliament could do no- 
thing. As long as any remedy re- 
mained within their reach, it was a 
breach of duty to sit idle, with their 
arms across, and wait the event. 
Now, what had been proposed, and 
what acted upon? No man charged 
ministers with the consequences 
which must have been expected to 
happen by the natural transition 
from war .o peace, however much 
blame might be thrown on them 
for the conduct of the war, But it 
had been sud, our system wants 
revision, which every great change 
rendered necessary, Revise your 
commercial policy; revise your fi- 
nancial system, for the purpose of 
reduciuig the taxes. were 
the propositions; and how were 
they answered? The right honour. 


able fac gang at the head of the 
board of trade had admitted the 
justice of every principle which he 
(Mr. B.) had ventured to lay 
on the subject of our commerei 
policy; and, in that memorable 
candour of his disposition, still more 
memorable from the result that fol. 
lowed it, he had said, that though 
he admitted all the principles that 
had been advanced, government 
must not act on one oft them, be. 
cause they were surrounded by con. 
flicting private interests. Why 
were these conflicting interests sub. 
mitted to?=there was the interest of 
the Baltic trade; then came Canada 
and the shipping interest ; and what, 
it was asked, could be done? Next 
came the iron and the copper mer- 
chant, and they besie e board 
of trade, and then it was asked 
what could be done with all these 
gentlemen? If we oppose the linen 
trade of the North of Ireland, all 
these gentlemen will come upon us 
ina body. Such was the touching 
simplicity with which the gentle 
men opposite confessed their utter 
inability to do what they wished, 
So, said they, in effect, “we will 
move the other orders of the day, 
because we admit that what you 
have proposed would greatly bene- 
fit the country; but the little paltry 
considerations of wood, iron, coppet, 
and linen, have tied up our hands.” 
But if the house had done its duty, 
it would have answered, “ Go on; 
and if you are not dismissed from 
ter places for imbecility, we will 
ck you, by the result of a com 
mittee of inquiry, and then you can 
no longer complain,” ‘The hous, 
however, had thought ope to 
adopt the other course, and thus, i 
the third year after a definitive trea: 
ty of peace, we remai without 
any rational attempt having bees 
made to restore the commercial and 
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ae interests of the country. 
with: respect to our finances, 
on his side maintained, 
that the:way to improve the reve- 
nue was by lowering the taxes, as 
by lowering the duties they would 
increase the amount of the consump- 
tionand consequently of the income, 
while the ae would be relieved 
from their burthens; But the right 
honourable ntleman opposite 
would do nothing until he could re- 
enact the income tax. Now he got 
a loan from the bank with interest ; 
then a loan without interest; then 
an issue of exchequer bills, and si- 
milar expedients ; and, in short, the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s sy- 
stem was to have no system, but to 
leave things as they were under the 
cheering consolation of the rise in 
the funds, till circumstances render- 
ed it possible to revive that favour- 
ite child of his, of whom himself 
and the right honourable gentle- 
man near Cin (Mr. Rose) were 
continually singing the dirge. But 
he was sure they never would suc- 
ceed—they never could, till the 
house of commons became generall 
detestable and abandoned. Wit 
respect to foreign commerce, there 
was the same want of articles of im- 
portation from abroad, while we 
were pressed by the competition of 
foreign skill and foreign capital, so 
the finance committee could 
resort to nothing but an average in 
their opinions as to the causes of the 
revenue falling off. It had been 
said, that though there was some 
reason to believe the foreign trade 
revive to some extent, there 
was but too much reason to believe 
t would never regain its former 
sate. This was his opinion, and he 
maintained it still. ‘There was an 
meapacity on the part of the conti- 
nent to take our goods, and their 


growing activity would go to super- 
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sede them. Our advantage lay in 
our skill and machinery; but at Vi- 
enna, Muhlhausen, and other places, 
they had attained to so much like 
equal ability, that those whoreckon» 
ed on such manufactures being ex: 
clusively our own, would too soon 
find themselves under a great delu- 
sion, This brought him to a topic 
connected with our home manufac- 
tures, There was a petition pro- 
— by the master cotton manu- 
acturers against the exportation of 
cotton twist, which was to have 
been signed by 200,000 of the work- 
ing people. It had been said that 
if things should remain in the same 
sitnation till next session, there 
would be no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the house to enter into a full in- 
vestigation of the subject, and he 
should be one who would be most 
ready toenterintoit. Butthough no- 
body would be more anxious than 
himself to catch at every thing that 
could afford the slightest relief to 
those people, it was his duty to state, 
that the more thoroughly the pro- 
ject of prohibiting the exportation of 
twist was investigated, the more it 
would be found to have the effect 
of diminishing the export trade, by 
the amount of the exportation and 
the value of the article imported for 
it, and to increase the price of the 
article at home. ‘The honourable 
and learned gentleman proceeded 
to attribute much of the distress 
amongst the Ts cotton wea- 
vers in distant parts of the country, 
and their reasons for joining persons 
of discontented views, to there being 
no permanent and regular connec- 
tion between them and their em- 
ployers. He contrasted their situa- 
tion with that of the clothiers in the 
west riding of Yorkshire, where 
the connection was more lar 
and substantial, and 


uently 
there was less distress modi court 
N4 ance. 
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ance. He argued that we had no 
better means of meliorating our ge- 
neral condition than by finding new 
channels for our commerce. He 
adverted tothe resisting of a proper 
intercourse between this govern- 
ment and South America; and ob- 
served that there was in this pre- 
cisely the same uniform want of sy- 
stem as in all their other operations. 
We had a consul at Trinidad, but 
he only produced his commission 
alter the Spaniards had revolted; 
while in Portuguese and British 
America we had no such officer, 
L:very merchant condemned the go- 
vernor of Trinidad, who had shown 
himself from the greatest to the mi- 
nutest details of his government, 
hostile to the interests of the Inde- 
pendents, and had caused an almost 
total interruption in the communi- 
cations with the Spanish Main ; so 
that the price prone had 
been advanced about 1000 per cent. 
or from 5d, per pound to 5s. 6d. He 
must beg to call the attention of 
the house to the manner in which 
ministers had exercised that very 
preponderating influence which all 
the victories and credit we had with 
the allied powers gave us a right to 
expect. One fact was worth a thou- 
sand arguments, and this existed in 
the case of Genoa, where a circum- 
stance had Jately taken place, which 
showed as great oppression and 
baseness on the one hand, as humi- 
liation and indecision on the other, 
It was known that the king of Sar- 
dinia, though an ancient and legiti- 
mate sovereign, and a model of le- 
gitimacy he was, was principally of 
our creation; he had been expanded 
by us into such a bulk, as to be al- 
most called our own. We endowed 
him with Genoa, and the cengress 
declared it to be a free port. He 
prevailed on the chamber of com- 
merce, in which the British mer- 


chants had no representative, 
make him a donation to construct a 
large frigate, and the assessment 
was carried over all the Beitish and 
Maltese merchants, These mer. 
chants were assessed in considerable 
sums each, for what was called a 
voluntary contribation, They ap. 
plied to Mr. Hill, our resident, who 
told them to go to the chamber of 
commerce and make a complain, 
They did so; but no answer was 
given for three or four months, and 
then they sent a soldier, who was 
quartered on every British mer. 
chant, and three francs a-day levied 
for his pay. Mr. Hill said the 
chamber of commerce could not be 
justified ; but there was no help for 
the merchants, and they had no. 
thing to do but to submit, as there 
was no means of redress. But the 
noble lord had consulted the king’s 
advocate upon a half-statement of 
facts, and no more, and it was made 
to appear that the extortion was 
contributed in the shape of a tar; 
on which the king's advocate deci- 
ded that the laws of nations had 
not been violated. Such condnct 
on the part of an ally, was an insult 
to us, and a mere mockery of jus- 
tice. It was a mockery to say that 
the noble lord could have used no 
influence, but sat silent, and made 
no representation or attempt to ob- 
tain redress. It struck him that 
this was an act inexcusable and 
shameful on his part. But was it 
to be endured, that the British mer- 
chants were to be thus treated and 
insulted by such little perty con- 
temptible sovereigns, creatures of 
our own policy, and not to be pro- 
tected? He next adverted to the pre- 
ference shown at Genoa to articles 
of French manutacture, particularly 
woollen cloth, which paid only three 
or four per cent. while ours paid s- 
ven: so that no cloth could be m 
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fsture exported from this country 
to the king of Sardinia’s territories. 
hie specified numerous other duties 
-» which British commerce was sub- 
acted, and argued that it was im- 
sossible we could expect any com- 
mercial facilities from Russia, Au- 
ria, or France, after we had suffer- 
ed ourselves to be so treated with 
impunity by such a little petty king. 
After some severe animadversions 
on the propensity of ministers for 
attempting to follow the military 
mania of the continental powers, he 
adverted to the large armies which 
those powers were still keeping on 
foot; not one of them having at- 
tempted to reduce them since the 
peace. From this circumstance he 
qeured a speedy political shock, 
otwithstanding the holy alliance, 


t which Russia was the founder, 
but who had always had views of 
aggrandisement at the expense of 
Turkey, and who could easily com- 
promise with Austria, who seemed 


to entertain similar views towards 
this power. He proceeded to com- 
ment on the line of conduct lately 
pursued with respect to Lucien Bo. 
naparte. The course which had 
been taken by the allies he com- 
pared with that adopted by that 
house on Dyott’s divorce bill. The 
petition presented by Lucien for a 
passport had been turned into an 
enactment against him; and not 
only did they refuse to allow hima 
passport, but they also decided a- 
gainst granting one for his son, lest 
this should enable Lucien to cover 
os designs, and effect his escape to 
America. He was sorry to see the 
name of the duke of Wellington con- 
nected with this transaction. Such, 
however, he must observe, was the 
mania for mixing up military au- 
thority with diplomatic arrange- 
ments, that he should not be sur- 
prised if he were shortly to hear 
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that lord Stewart, the minister of 
this country at Vienna, was not to 
act as diplomatists had been accus- 
tomed to do, but on the instructions 
which he might receive from the 
military commander in chief. In 
answer to the application of Lucien 
Bonaparte for passports, it had been 
stated, that the number of malcon- 
tents who had found their way to 
America, was so great that his pre- 
sence there might be dangerous. 
He wished to Faaw what danger 
could be rationally apprehended 
from such a man going to Ameri- 
ca? What was there to be feared 
from a man like Lucien Bonaparte, 
devoted to literary pursuits and to 
etry, who spent Fis time in col- 
ecting specimens of painting, en- 
raving, and statuary, and in mak- 
ing researches after the remains of 
antiquity near his seat at Tuscu- 
lum? The conduct pursued in this 
instance resembled the policy of 
the peace of Westphalia, con- 
cluded in 1648. He recited the 
answer given to the application of 
Lucien, and the decision come to 
by the allies to remove him further 
from the coast, and to assign him 
some other abode than Rome. Was 
it worthy of the allies, or of Eng- 
land, to act such a part? After all 
the exertions made by this country, 
was it well that its influence should 
be exhausted in this way—that it 
should be used to remove an indivi- 
dual from the dominions of an in- 
dependent sovereign? If, in this en- 
lightened age, a convent had been 
ransacked in order to draw from it 
a monk; if such a character had 
been taken from his beads and rosa- 
ries, to be made an independent 
sovereign, it should be remembered 
that we had been the means of set- 
ting him up, and had no right to 
interfere with his authority now. 
We had however taken upon our- 
selves 
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selves to act where we had no oc- 
casion to do so, on receiving news 
that an individual was about to pro- 
ceed to America in order to assist 
the plots of the malcontents who 
were already there, Now, from all 
that he had heard of the peaceable 
and decorous conduct of Lucien 
Bonaparte, both while he was in 
this country and while he was a- 
broad, where his actions were most 
sedulously watched, he had reason 
to believe that the news which had 
been received concerning him was 
like that furni hed by some of the 
agents of the noble lord for the 
home department. Such persons, 
anxious to be enabled to dispatch a 
courier with a great bag, or a little 
scrap of paper with a broad seal 
(for these things were the luxuries 
of such are, if they could not 
discover any mischief, would endea- 
wour to make some. He could not 
but suspect that the subordinate 
spies, who had furnished the infor- 
mation received against Lucien Bo- 
maparte, resembled the Olivers and 
others that might be mentioned in 
this country. He next animad- 
verted on the mismanagement of 
the patronage of the foreign officers, 
He had nothing to say against the 
two most respectable officers now 
representing this country in Au- 
stria and Russia; but to appoint two 
soldiers to situations like thase con- 
fided to them, he held to be an 
abuse of that most delicate branch 
of patronage. He had talked with 
ons of all countries on the sub- 

t of these appointments; and he 
found that at Vienna, and at other 
places, there was but one opinion 
as to the fitness of lord Stewart to 
fill that situation which he now 
held. He honoured the profes- 
sional merits of that gallant officer, 
but still his appointment he had 
everywhere found a subject of re- 


gret with some, and of blame wis 
others: bat those who and 
who blamed it the most had gj 
been ever ready to do justice to hi, 
private character, and to his milits, 
ry talents. The appointment wa; 
objectionable, as it ought only 
have been given to one who had 
been bred up in the diplomatic ling 
He hastily noticed the consuls late. 
ly appointed, which he contended 
were such as reflected no credit on 
those with whom they originated, 
It remained for him to mention the 
posture of the country, in a consti 
tutional point of view. He lament. 
ed that the hopes which had bees 
entertained that the catholics would 
be admitted to a full participation 
in the blessings of the constitution, 
had ended in biter disappointment; 
new strength had been gained (for 
it was in vain to attempt to dis 
guise the fact) by bigotry and mis 
overnment, and the means of rais- 
ing a new cry of “ No popery” had 
been secured. On this occasion he 
thought he could descry, as intrus. 
ed to certain hands (hands well 
known too), the repetition of a well 
known intrigue. This he was sure, 
that whatever the design might be 
that had been formed, enough had 
been done to damp the hopes of the 
country. The question which had 
been disposed of was not merely 
whether the catholics should bead: 
mitted to such and such offices trom 
which they had heretofore been e» 
cluded; it was not whether this o 
that branch of patronage should be 
given to one particular branch d 
the community; but the. questos 
at issue was, whether or not Ireland 
should be well governed? It wa 
that the claims of thea 

tholies should be conceded, to re 
cue them from a situation, which 


Pr 
some respects was not ® 


that of the negroes im the = 
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dies. He did not mean to say that 
ig colour or in treatment they were 
the same ; but the comparison which 
he made was this, that they were 
ike the slaves in the colonies, in be- 
ing distinguished from their fellow 


subjects. The protestants and ca- 
thokies could not consider each 
other as brothers and fellow sub- 
ects. In this respect their situa- 
tion was similar to that of the ne- 
groes, but with this difference, that 
a distinction was, in the one case, 
stamped by the hand of nature; in 
the other, it was created by foolish, 
and, he might almost say, by wicked 
legislation. Till catholic emanci- 
pation should be granted, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would never unite 
heart and hand with this country. 
The present system must prove fa- 
tal to the finances, and not much 
less so to the liberties of England, 
as it made an enormously large 
standing army necessary to the se- 
curity of the government. At pre- 
sent the catholics were not the only 
sufferers by the system pursued by 
miisters. It was in this session of 
parliament that, for the first time 
since the revolution, in a period of 
profound peace, and when there 
was no risk of the public safety that 
could scare a child, the liberties of 
the people were confided to the mi- 
nisters of the crown, not merely for 
a limited period, but “ durante bene 
placito,” It was important to con- 
sder by what hands the new code 
was to be used. He would assume 
the noble lord opposite to have been 
wholly ignorant at the time of what 
passed in Ireland in 1798, when the 
vicums of the government were 
taken to the Castle, and thence to 
the barracks, where they were flog- 
i till their bones appeared throug 

skin,—nay, ail their flesh was 
vearly cut off from their bones, 
when gunpowder and salt were rub- 
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bed into the wounds till the most 
excruciating torment was endured, 
and then, without reprieve, a new 
punishment had been inflicted. One 
man had brought an action, for 
having been flogged (he shuddered 
to relate the “3 till his bowels 
appeared through his wounds, when 
an attempt was made to dispatch 
him, by throwing him into a dun- 
geon for six or seven days, without 
affording him any medical assist- 
ance. If then such tortures as these 
could be inflicted in Lreland with- 
out coming to the knowledge of the 
noble lord, for the avowed purpose 
of extorting confession of crime, 
what security could the people of 
England now have, that while he 
sat in Downing-street the same 
enormities would not be practised 
in Cornwall or Yorkshire? He illus. 
trated his argument, by referring to 
the case of Wright v. Fitagerald, 
in which the defendant had avowed 
that he tortured those who were 
apprehended, in order to obtain the 
truth, This man had been support- 
ed on that occasion by the son of 
the chief justice, Mr. Yelverton; 
and when he applied for a bill of in- 
demnity, the application was sanc- 
tioned by the attorney-general, who 
hoped the house would grant it 
with one unanimous voice. He did 
not now apprehend that the torture 
would be applied in England; but 
he was afraid that unfortunate per- 
sons would be mere from theie 
homes, and confined, without hav- 
ing deserved such punishment, in 
solitary dungeons; and it was that 
which he feared could not be guard- 
ed against by all the sagacity of the 
noble secretary of state for the 
home department, or by that of the 
right honourable gentleman oppae 
site. Under these circumstances, 
he thought the house, after passing 
the bill for suspending the habeas 

corpus 
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corpus act, ought to do all they 
could to guard against the powers 
which they had intrusted to mini- 
sters being abused, Ly carrying up 
an address to the throne, praying 
that every attention should be paid 
to those who might be confined un- 
der the habeas corpus suspension 
act. He apologized to the house 
for the length of hrs speech, as also 
for that of the address which he 
was about to submitto them. He 
then moved a very long address, 
embracing, with little variety, nearly 
all the topics comprehended in his 
speech. 

Lord Castlereagh was sure, after 
the speech which had been made 
by the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, that he should be consider- 
ed entitled to some indulgence from 
the house, while offering a few re- 
marks on the statements they had 
heard. If deliberation had been 
the real object of the honourable 
gentleman, and not inflammation, 
the house would see that he would 
not have brought forward such a 
variety of topics at a time when it 
was impossible to go into them. 
The house would feel, that if half 
the facts which he had stated were 
true, he ought to have moved for 
an impeachment against the parties 
concerned. They would also ob- 
serve, that the subjects which he 
had now pressed on their attention, 
he had not thought it his duty to 
bring before them in the course of 
the session; but having written a 
pamphlet mr its progress, con- 
taining a considerable quantity of 
libellous matter, he now, on the last 
day the house was to sit, came 
down to make a speech in illustra- 
tion of its contents. Knowing what 
the conduct and what the measures 
of government had been, he had re- 
served this attack till the last day 
of the session, and had now pres 


faced an address, which he had 
moved, with a long inf 
speech, though, from what had bee 
previously suid, it might have 
expected that he would hardly haye 
spoken on it at all, as his object was 
understood t be merely to give iz 
his solemn protest against thop 
measures which he could not 
prove. If the charges now made 
were well founded, im not bring: 
them forward sooner the honoy. 
able gentleman had abandoned bis 
duty. He had, however, th 
proper to come down with them og 
the last day of the session, in the 
hope that, taking ministers by sm. 
prise, they pone * not be prepared 
to give him an answer on every 
“some He could not thank the 
1onourable and learned gentleman 
for the candour he displayed, or 
feel that he was at all indebted te 
him for any grace or favour that 
had been shown to him. Knowing 
the indulgence of the house, he 
should now proceed to offer such 
explanations on some of the topics 
which had been touched upon, as 
he had it at present in his power to 
supply. He felt himself called up. 
on to do this, not only for the sake 
of his own character, and that of 
those with whom he had the he- 
nour to act, but, in order to protect 
the character of parliament itself 
against those whose object was t 
run it down and destroy it: and, 
among the various attacks which 
had been made on it, a more 
illustrious instance of hostility had 
not occurred, than that which it 
had been their lot to witness that 
day. The first most opprobriows 
charge which he had preferred + 
— parliament was, that it bad 
wholly unmoved by the é 
stress of the people. Could this, he 
would ask, be seriously urged by 
any fair, by any honest man? a 
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‘tbe denied by any man that par- 
lament had sincerely devoted itself 
to the consideration of the public 
distress—shown the warmest sym- 

athy in the sufferings of the people, 
and exerted itself to remedy them as 
far as it could? The extent of the ca- 
lamity he (lord C.) would not deny. 
But the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman went on to say that parlia- 
ment Had done nothing torelieve the 
distress of the people, but instead of 
doing this, they had taken from 
them their liberties. He would, how- 
ever, contend, that parliament did 
relieve them. The first step which 
it was necessary they should take 
was to protect them against those 
disturbers of their peace, who, un- 
der the pretext of calling forreform, 
were endeavouring to destroy the 
constitution, in the hope of raising 
themselves to power, by the destruc- 
tion, perhaps, of all that was dear- 
estto the hearts of Englishmen.— 
The parliament could not do the 
nation a greater service than to res- 
cue it from the dangerous designs 
of such men. What could afford 
greater relief to the honest and in- 
dustrious man, thana measure which 
enabled him to carry on his busi- 
ness without dread of the dagger of 
the ruffian, without fear of the at- 
tacks of the unprincipled and the 
disaffected? Parliament would have 
acted the part of a driveller if it 
had gone into abstract discussions 
on the subject of a reform, when it 
Was necessary for them to protect 
the nafion against the projects of 
those whose attacks were directed 
not only against the character but 
against the very existence of parlia- 
ment. He (lord Castlereagh) dif- 
fered from the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform. The. changes 
which the honourable gentleman 
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wished to make in the constitution, 
he (lord Castlereagh) considered to 
be of a revolutionary character : he, 
for his own part, wished to keep the 
constitution such as it was at pre- 
sent—to ameliorate it where the in- 
roads of time made revision neces- 
sary; but, in his opinion, the plans 
of the honourable gentleman went 
too far. He (Mr. Brougham) 
aimed at that which he (lord C. )did 
not, and he thought tended to the 
subversion of the constitution. He 
wished to do that which would only 
g to maintain and to improve it 

e was of opinion that parliament 
had in the present session done more 
than could reasonably have been 
expected from them. He wished 
the state of public confidence to be 
looked at. Let this be judged of 
by the conduct of those who were 
ever looking to the state of the 
country for their own interest. Let 
this be done, and the increasing 
confidence of honest and good men 
in the security of the nation would 
be seen with much satisfaction, to 
exceed every expectation that could 
have been rationally formed. Let 
the increased value of property be 
looked at, measured by the funds, 
which, at the time parliament were 
called together, had been at 62, and 
which were now 80, and a new sub- 
ject of gratulation would present it- 
self. Deep as the distress had been 
at the commencement of the pre. 
sent session, he could not but think 
that much had been accomplished 
by the practical relief which had 
been afforded, and by the improve- 
ment which had taken place in the 
value of property, and consequently 
in the situation of those whose in- 
dustry depended on it. Never was 
there a session in which parliament 
had done more to relieve the peo- 


ple, and never were the efforts for 
that 
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that More wisely directed 
to the objects in view, than they 
had been in this instance. That 
wealth which we ought to prize 
above all other riches, the constitu- 
tion of the country, had been pre- 
served by the measures resorted to 
by parliament. He thought none 
but an uncandid mind could charge 
parliament with having neglected 
the distresses of the people. He 
could almost challenge the honour- 
able gentleman to point out one 
subject of complaint which had not 
been taken into consideration. It 
Was easy to say taxes ought to be 
taken off in order to relieve the 
le; but neither in the speech which 
d just been made, nor in the 
pamphlet which the honourable gen- 
tleman had written, had it been 
shown that any one of the existing 
duties could with propriety be re- 
pealed. Was it nothing that what 
was last year called the permanent 
expenditure of the country had been 
materially reduced? It was true it 
had been stoutly denied on that side 
of the house that the supplies called 
for in the last year were to be re- 
garded as the permanent peace ese 
tablishment; but it had been re- 
peatedly imputed to ministers, that 
such, from their system, was its real 
conduct. Now as the honourable 
gentleman had been pleased to as- 
sume that he (lord Castlereagh) 
was ignorant of those scenes which 
he had described in Ireland, he 
would for the moment assume that 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man had last year in his view of 
this subject been perfectly right. 
Was it then nothing, he would ask, 
that the expenditure of the nation 
had been reduced to 18,000,000/. ; 
that was, seven or 800,000/. lower 
than it had been calculated by the 
most rigid critic on the oposite side, 


that it could possibly be bri 
If the committee on the poor 
had not been enabled to come ty 
any determination on the 
which it might be proper to 

» would it be denied that 
lad sheen much of their time t 
the investigation of this most im. 
portant subject. He might furthe 
ask, had not a bill been passed wy 
sanction an advance of exchequer 
bills for the purpose of oacall 

ublic works now in progress 

” short, he might ok what ther 
was that had not been 
der their consideration? as it 
nothing, that a committee had been 
appointed, on the reports of whichno 
fewer than thirteen bills had been 
brought in for the abolition and re 
gulation of sinecures? Such mem 
sures, it had been contended, could 
alone save the country, till it was 
found they were adopted by 
— and from that time bad 
nothing but objections urged from 
the oar tee or - only 
empty benches. The people of this 
country might be assured that it 
was sufficient for ministers to adopt 
the measures suggested by their op- 
ponents, to determine the latter te 
endeavour by every means in theit 
power to deny them those benefits 
to which they had before contended 
the country had an undoubted 
claim. The conduct of the honour. 
able gentleman in bringing for 
ward the charges urged in his 
speech, on the last day of the s+ 
sion, had proved that his only mo 
tive was a desire to make an attack 
on ministers at a time when they 
would least have an opportunity f 
replying to it. In the early partof 


the session the course which he had 
taken was somewhat similar. He 
had then called for no specific i» 


quiry into the general system of oar 
commerce, 
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, or into any particular 

of it. If acy a 50, 

lord Castlereagh) could assure 
am honourable tleman_ there 
gould have been found no disposi- 
tion to resist it on the part of go- 
vernment. He would have found 
them ready to gq into such an in- 
quiry, and willing to give the sub- 
ect all the consideration in their 
sower. But this he had not desired. 
e had attacked the proceedings 
at Vienna, at Genoa and Ragusa, 
and had favoured them with a learn- 
ed dissertation on the ancient sy- 
sem of Europe, but had never call- 
ed for an inquiry. He had moved 
four abstract resolutions, the first 
of which declared the state of the 
country to be very bad, and the last 
in a sweeping manner described the 
present system to be the worst that 
could exist, and represented that 
which had been established by those 
whoformerly occupied those thrones 
which were now in the possession of 
their legitimate possessors, to have 
been infinitely better. The honour- 
able gentleman of course was al- 
ways ready with his sneer against 
legitimacy, and sovereigns who 
came within that description were 
sare to encounter severe criticism 
from him. He had applied him- 
seif this evening with great energy 
to misrepresent the speech of his 
right honourable friend. The lan- 
guage imputed to him he had not 
He had never given that 
character of this country’s commer- 
cial policy which he had been de- 
scribed to have supplied. He had 
lamented that the system of other 
governments was that of protec- 
tions and counter protections, but 
never broadly condemned the poli- 
cy of the government of England, 
a Le had been supposed to have 
dune, He repeated, had such been 
the wish of the honourable gentle- 
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man, there was every disposition on 
the part of ministers to accord him 
as full an inquiry as he could desire, 
With respect to Ireland, if what 
had been advanced by the honours 
able and learned gentleman were 
true, he ought long since to have 
taken up the subject, by moving a 
personal impeachment against 
parties, This was the sn which 
ought to have been pursued by the 
honourable and learned gentleman, 
Instead of coming forward with 
black and malignant insinuations, 
he should have brought forward 
the matter in a regular way, and 
not have come down to make a 
speech of a libellous character, to 
which it was his hope, ministers, 
taken by surprise, would not be pre- 
pared to reply, 

Mr. Brougham said, it was very 
unpleasant for him to interrupt 
the noble lord in the course of his 
observations; but there were some 
expressions which, for their own 
dignity, members of that house 
would do well toabstainfromusing. 

Lord Castlereagh defended the 
line of conduct he had taken, 

Mr. Bennett spoke to the point 
of order, = x 

Mr. Canning contended his noble 
friend had a right to repel the at- 
tack which had been made on him 
as he had done. 

Mr. Brougham only complained 
of particular expressions. He ad- 
mitted the noble lord was called up- 
on to defend himself if he could. 

Lord Castlereagh said he should 
always consider that such state- 
ments as had been made with re- 
spect to transactions in Ireland, to 
which gentlemen were very fond of 
referring, but on which they had 
never ventured to raise a single 

sition, merited the character 
which he had bestowed on them. It 
was likely to be most mischievous 
in 
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in its effects, and calculated to coun- 
tenance traitors to the government. 
The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman had indulged himself for 
half an hour in condemning the so- 
vereigns of the continent as tyrants. 
Was it, he would ask, to be ex- 
pected, that this country could long 
remain at peace with other nations, 
if such language were to be held, 
with respect to their sovereigns, in 
that house ; language which, if used 
any where but within those walls, 
would subject the party using it 
to punishment by the laws of the 
country ? The ministersof the prince 
regent could rot be responsible for 
the foreign relations of the country, 
if members conceived they had a 
right to hold such a course. Jn an- 
swer to what had been said on the 
subject of Genoa (of which he 
should have more to say by and 
by) with respect to the commercial 
system proper to be adopted, he 
would say that in his opinion no- 
thing could be more unwise than to 
impose upon any government of 
Europe, acommercial policy, which 
we might think right, but which 
they would look upon as wrong. 
He could never sanction an attempt 
to extend our commerce by such 
means, The honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, however, though he 
was very indignant that this country 
should use its influence to protect 
the settlement made by the treaty 
of Paris, was willing that it should 
be exerted to favour the views of 
British merchants in opposition to 
every principle of commercial po- 
licy. He would never consent to 
pet our commerce in such an odious 
ight as that in which it would be 
seen, if the course recommended by 
the honourable and learned 

man was pursued. The ancient 
treaties under which particular exe 
emptions were granted to British 


subjects, were not amon 

which he valued most, Thes - 
ment might enforce such treatig 
while they remained in exj 

but against the general adopt; 
the siladtiie of which he aaa mi 
test, and to such he could neve 
feel himself authorized to become 
party. That which had been done 
in forming our commercial a 
ments under the late settlement of 
Europe, had been done on the ad. 
vice of the law officers of the 

and had been in strict conformity 
with the law of nations. To this 
course we would still adhere, ip. 
stead of changing it for that which 
the honourable and learned gence. 
man would recommend. He would 
continue to act on those princi 
by which his conduct had heretofore 
been regulated, instead of follow. 
ing the honourable and learned 
tleman through those crooked, de- 
spotic, and tyrannical paths in 
which he seemed disposed to tread. 
He would especially avoid doing 
this where weak states were com 
cerned ; who, instead of being thus 
oppressed, had a right to look up 
for succour and protection from our 
magnanimity and justice. On the 
subject of South America he had 
to say, that whenever a question 
should be raised on the policy of 
this country towards that country, 
he. was convinced the house would 
be satisfied that nothing had been 
done for which the government 
ought toreproach themselves, Com- 
merce had sustained no injury im 
that quarter from the measures that 
had been adopted. It was difficult 
to show how greater facilities for 
the introduction of British goods 
could by possibility be afforded. 
The fact was, with respect to South 
to desire. At present some iter 
ruptions occurred owing to the war 
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«hich now di turb that part of the 
world, and owing to the absence of 
ail settle! government ; but these 
were evils which could not be cor- 
rected by parliament. With re- 
sect to the Austrian troops now tn 
motion, to which the honourable 
and learned gentleman had reter- 
red, he had to state that the Au- 
sriaa corps a’armée now on its 
march, was, he believed, on its re- 
turn from Naples, and news would 
probably very shortly arrive of its 


The in- 


having reached Austria, 


terference with Lucien Bonaparte 
he next jostified, and showed that 
the part hich the duke of Welling- 
ton had taken was perfectly in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 


treaty of Paris, The honourable 
rentleman had represented Lucien 
jonaparte (who perhaps had had 
the honour of his acquatntance) as 
devoted to literature, the fine arts, 
and heroic poetry. His past con- 
duct, however, proved him to bea 
dangerous character. It might be 
sid that it was through him ina 
great measure that Bonaparte last 
ascended the throne. He was of 
opinion that the negotiators at Paris 
would have proved themselves be- 
sotted it they had put the liberties 
of the Bonaparte family in compe- 
tition with the peace of Europe, 
and suffered the members of it to 
sit wherever they pleased in perfect 
liberty. he course which had been 
taken, was in his opinion most le- 
nent; and if it was thought that 
precautions were now unneces‘ary, 
be could assure the house, though 
he would not now go into particu- 
rs, that circumstances had tran- 
spited which proved the contrary. 
With respect to this family, who 
made the greatest inroads ever 
made upon the liberties of Europe, 
honourable and learned gentle- 
men cujected to any interference to 
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prevent future plots, while he was 
for cramming restrictions of the 
most odious character on those Je. 
gitimate sovereigns whom he called 
the petty tyrants of Europe. Not. 
withstanding all that he (Mr. 
Brougham) had said, he (lod 
Castlereagh) should adhere to his 
own avowed principles, and alter 
his conduct in no respect, for any 
thing that had fallen from the ho- 
rourable and lea:ned gentleman, 
He then commented on the anxiety 
of the honourable gentleman to 
send torth his gloomy views of the 
situation of the country before the 
session had closed—before the de- 
claration from the throne had been 
heard. He showed that the arma. 
ments at present kept up in the see 
veral states of Europe, might be 
expected to be reduced as low as 
the most passionate admirers of 
peace establishments could desire, 
if they could for a time effectually 
repress Uiat restless spirit which still 
laboured to produce new revolu. 
tions. ‘The appointments which 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man had crticised, as having exe 
cluded the diplomatic for the mi- 
litary character, he then defended, 
as having been necessary at the time 
they were made. Had not such 
persons been appointed as ministers 
from this country, diplomatic agents 
must have been accompanied by 
general officers. One must have 
gone with the ambassador to each 
court. This would have given an 
increase of patronage; but such an 
expedient had been rejected as in- 
consistent with sound policy. Both 
the appointments referred to had 
led to the most satisfactory results, 
For though the brother he loved 
(lord Stewart) had not been bred 
up in the diplomatic line, yet his 
good sense and experience in the 
army had enabled him to render 

his 
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his country essential services. The 
manner in which he had discharged 
the duties which devolved upon 
him, had satisfied, he believed, all 
his majesty’s ministers; and he 
hoped they were not such unfaith- 
ful colleagues, as to conceal from 
him any cause for dissatisfaction if 
such existed. He replied to the ob- 
servations made on the British army 
now kept up in France. ‘The cir- 
cumstance of that corps being an- 
nexed to the allies, was, he be- 
lieved, most fortunate, and had 
greatly tended to conciliate the 

rench people, and to remove from 
their minds all idea of conquest or 
dominion on the part of thiscountry. 
He vindicated the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Reynolds, and showed 
that he had made atonement for his 
former treason; that his evidence 
had been believed by three juries ; 
that the freedom of the Guilders’ 
company in Dublin had afterwards 
been presented to him by the cor- 
—— of that city. ‘This had 

en given to him as to a person 
who had rendered important ser- 
vices to the state, since it was on his 
testimony that the O’Connors and 
other traitors were forced to confess 
their crimes, and to implore the 
mercy of that government which 
they had plotted to destroy. He 
contended that Mr. Reynolds had 
served the country to a very consi- 
derable extent. As far as he had 
heard from lord Chichester, the ho- 
nourable baronet could have no- 
thing to impute to Mr. Reynolds for 
his conduct in business. Govern- 
ment would never have known any 
thing of Mr. Reynolds, even after 
he had given information, if he had 
not been taken up to the Castle of 
Dublin for his anterior intercourse 
with the traitors. It was then that 
in self-defence he claimed his having 
revealed the conspiracy, and was 


set at liberty. He was, at the tim 
of the rebellion, in good circus. 
stances, «nd a man of considerable 
property. Asto Mr.M inners, the 
ofhce to which he had been ap 
pointed was only one of two bup. 
dred pounds a-vear, and of no great 
political responsibility. Previous y 
this appointment he knew nothing 
of Mr. Manners, of his having 
been engaged im a literary work, 
of his conduct having been arraign. 
ed. Ali that he had done on re 
ceiving a recommendation of him, 
was to direct him to call on the 
under secretary of state, who was tc 
ascertain whether his manners, abi- 
lities, and education, rendered him 
fit for the situation of consul. The 
answer was, that Mr. Manners ap- 
peared to be a man of intelligence 
and education, and he was cons. 
quently appomted, Ignorant at the 
time of his being the author of a 
libel, he (lord C.) had since mad 
inquiries, as the fact of an appoint. 
ment having been given oa 
certainly prevent its being recalled, 
if the individual were found uw 
worthy. ‘The learned gentlema 
had represented Mr. Manners & 
have received the sentence of th 
court for slander. That transx- 
tion had taken place in 1812 At 
that period Mr. Manners was study- 
ing the law, A short time after 
applied to the benchers of Lincolr’ 
Inn to be made a member of ther 
society. A question was then rai 
against his admission, on the ver 
same ground as that now mentonee 
by the learned gentleman, whoct 
tainly would not say that if M 
Manners was found worthy to bea 
lawyer, he was not fit to be a0 
sul. With all the jealousy of a 
spectable body, the benchers & 
formed Mr. M. that they could 
admithimwithout previousingu™ 


They then called on the aaa W 
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had prosecuted him, for a statement 
of his side of the case, and on Mr.M. 
for his own. Mr. Manners then wrote 
to the present attorney-general for 
his opinion on his conduct as it stood 
affected by what had passed in court, 
He (lord C.) had not known till 
now that Mr. Manners had ever li- 
belled Mr. Finnerty, (whom he had 
occasion to prosecute himselt,) in 
the “Satirist.”” But the answerot the 
attorney-general was most satisface 
tory. It stated, that he had exa- 
mined the case, and that nothing 
appeared improper in Mr, Man- 
ners’s conduct; that he had been 
most unfairly libelled by Mr, Fin- 
nerty previous to his taking the pen 
against that individual, who had 
brought an action for the account 
of him in the “Satirist,’’ which ac- 
tion the judge and jury thought so 
entirely unfounded, that only six- 
pence damages were given, In 
consequence of this reply, and of 
their own inquiries, the benchers 
had informed Mr. Manners, that 
his character stood justified before 
them, and he had been admitted. 
This was another imstance of the 
spirit too often displayed on the 
other side of the house, not to silt 
facts, but to bring forward any as- 
sertion which might give the tri- 
umph ot aday. The next appoint- 
ment complained of was, that of a 
geatleman to the post of consul at 
Genoa, and it was objected tochiefly 
because he had been an officer. He 
(lord C.) had known him twenty 
years, and could speak to his being 
a most respectable character. Lord 
C. contended, that because the 
marquis Wellesley’s administration 
had appointed a consul at Buenos 
Ayres, it was not incumbent on his 
Majesty’s government to send con- 
suls to the other parts of South 
America, that had declared them- 
selves independent. He would not 
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follow the honourable and learned 
gentleman intothecatholic question, 
where he had lost himself in clouds 
but however favourable he was to 
that question, he deprecated the 
use that had been made of it to- 
night. As to the rebellion in Ire- 
land, he knew that he (lord C.) 
had incurred the inexpiable guilt of 
protecting that branch of the united 
empire against the separation plan- 
ned and so nearly effected by trai- 
tors. He had witnessed their en- 
deavours to throw calumny on his 
name and character; but he had 
never felt them offensive, for those 
who knew him would never suspect 
him to be of a cruel temper, to 
wish to persecute even the guilty in 
Ireland, or to adopt any measures 
but those which were calculated for 
the safety of the country. If cruel- 
ties had been committed, and he 
did not deny that they had, the 
blood thus shed should be on the 
heads of those who had pros 
moted that rebellion, and those 
who, without j ining the traitors, 
had not behaved as they ought to 
have done. The loyal had been the 
persecuted,and not the persecuting. 
‘They had only used the arms which 
Nature gave them to protect their 
lives and property. Until the mar. 
tial law bill had been passed, gos 
vernment had had no power to pro- 
tect the loyal, by whom those enor- 
mities had only been committed 
when they had received no protec- 
tion from the government, and had 
taken it in their own hands. It was 
ungracious to bring such charges, 
after so many years had elapsed, 
and when the means of disproving 
them no longer existed, It was un- 
manly for myriads of individuals 
who might have been made to suffer 
under the arm of the law, but who 
had been spared by the clemency 
of the government, to employ that 

O2 impunity 
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impunity in calumntating those who 
had saved them. Aficera silence of 
twenty years on acts, which, if 
they could be proved, should be 
made the ground of a regular im- 
peachment, and when no attempt 
of the kind had been made, it was 
unfair that advantage should be 
taken ot ever y debate to calunimiate 
those who had protect. d the country. 
It was also unfair that the learned 
gentleman should bring forward 
such a motion on the lost day of the 
session, When there had been an un- 
durstanding that he only intended 
to record his protest without enter- 
ing into any details, and letting it 
rest with his ilusuicus mame, for 
the benefit of posterity. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, 
stated, that the scandalous libel of 
which M:.M. had beenconvicted,and 
for which he had been contined, was 
noton the prosecutionot Mr, Finner- 
ty, but on that of Mr. [allett, a re- 
spectable magistrate in Uie country. 

Sir Francis Burdett was not asto- 
nished that the noble lord sl.ouid 
enjoy the gratific ition of a triumph, 
when it was considered on what 
bench he sat, and the sympathy 
which existed between that bench 
and the majority of the house, who 
were always ready to support those 
by whom it Was Oce upied, bie cone 
tended, however, that the enormie 
ties Which the noble lord had now 
acknowledged to have been com- 
mitted in Irelund, bad not been 
assed over for twenty years in si- 
rons He remembered that whilst 
they had been carried on, a propo- 
sition had been made in this house 
to declare that it was highly illegal, 
improper, and inhuman, to force 
confession by torture. But the in- 
fluence of the miuisters of the day 
had prevailed. Atany rate, neither 
twenty years, nor even forty, should 
be a bar to preferning ap accusa- 


tion against the mimistérs of the 
country. He then alluded to the 
panegyric passed by the noble lord 
on Mr. Reynolds, whose only fault 
was that he had been engaged in 
rebellion. He then repeated, og 
evidence capable of proof at the 
bar of the house. the charges made 
on Mr. Reynolds during the trial 
of his betrayed associates, by hig 
own relations and others, of his 
having poisoned their mother and 
stolen several hundred pounds 
from private drawers. He read 
the affidav'ts of major and Captain 
Witheringion to that effect, and 
of Mr. Baliantyne O'Connor, and 
Mr. Warren, and said that when 
the counsel for the prisoners had 
asked him if he denied such a 
charge, Mr, Reynolds had replied 
with indifference, that he did not 
deny it, and that he had employ. 
ed the value with a whore whom 
he had in keeping. After hearing 
such facts, was it possible not to 
feel disgust at the noble lord, of 
any other individual who pretend. 
ed that the character of this Rey. 
nolds had no stain? It was equally 
disgusting to hear the noble lord 
assert, that the persons tortured in 
Ireland were the persecutors of their 
torturers. As to Reynolds, it was 
not he (sir F.) who had dragged 
him from his obscurity; it was him. 
self and the government, who had 
enabled him to live in splendor bere, 
and placed him on a grand jury 
biing in bills of inciictment, by 
which the lives of men had been put 
in jecpardy ;—those were the means 
that had brought him forward. He 
contended, that such a person, se 
probus aut legals, was sufficient t 
vitiate any bill of indictment. He 
then inveighed against the system 
of employment of spies—miscreants 
who, issuing from the secretary 
state’s office, excited those acts of 
sedition 
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edition on which ministers built 
their measures to destroy the liber- 
ties of the country. He stated that 
some time since, a person had been 
sent to a printer, desiring him to 


priat the most inflammatory hand- 
bills, which were to be sent to a 
Mr. Nichols, 24, Blackfriars-road, 
The printer had called with a copy 
Sshem at lord Sidmouth’s office, 
_ after waiting a considerable 
person had come to him to 

him that his lordship was 

But what was his asto- 

nish nt aiew days alter, whea he 
that the person who had 

. to him at lord Sidmouth’s 
fh , Was the very Mr. Nichols tor 
4e bills had been ordered ! 

He (sir F.) believed that no trea- 
son existed but what was the work 
of government ttself. The noble lord 
was the only one who countenanced 
traitors. He ought to bring them 
trial, if he wished to prove that 
he was not connected with them. 
But he said he knew of no stain 
on the fair tame of Reynolds, and 
was ignorant of the despicable ca- 
lumnies vented by Manners against 
a private, for it Was not even a 
public or political character. ‘Vhese 
were the traitors, Castles and Oli- 
ver. ‘There could be but one opi- 
nion on such contemptible charac- 
ters, As to Keynolds’s private con- 
duct, he (sir I.) had been inform. 
ed by officers, tiiat that person had 
been guilty of great extortion in the 
situation which he had held, and 
had excited general dissatisfaction 
and disgust m consequence of the 
large sums which he had taken, 
and which had never been claimed 
by any other, either before or since 
iéappointment. But he supposed, 
that under the present system an 
order would be invented for those 
spies! And that as a great torturer 
i lreland had been mad e a baronet, 
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so Mr. Reynolds would be made 
grand cross of the order! History 
showed that employing spies was 
the characteristic of despotic and 
tyrannical governments. Had the 
noble lord been Nero’s muister, 
at the time of conspiracies, he could 
not have made any other speech 
agaist traitors than that which he 
had addressed to the house this 
night. Hie wished government at 
least to explain what they wanted. 
Was the nation to be governed by 
despotic acts ot parliament, sap- 
ported by the bayonet out of doors? 
She was already under a military 
government, for soldiers were em- 
ployed every where. He would 
rather intrust the power of death 
to any government than that of see 
cret mmprisonment. For public ex- 
ecutions would be avoided; whilst 
persons miyvht be snatched from 
their families and tortured to death 
by long imprisonment, without its 
ever being discovered. He in- 
stanced the case of an individual, 
whose peution for parliamentary 
reform was now on the table of the 
house, and who trom reading that 
petition to several others, betore it 
was presented, had been seized, 
loaded with irons, and confined 
three monwhs in Laneaster gaol, and 
then liberated, as guilty of no of- 
fence. Such was the eilect of the 
power intrusted to ministers, He 
only owed allegiance to his king: 
he did not profess it to the house; 
but if the house would have it, let 
it say so publicly, and not entrap 
individuals into acts which are after- 
wards declared criminal, Let it be 
proclaimed at once that to petition 
parliament ts high treason. 

The attorney-general defended 
the conduct of Mr. Reynolds, who 
had not acted as a spy, but as a 
man who repents of a crime into 
which he was engaging, and makes 

3 the 
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the fullest atonement in his power. 
The charges against him had been 
made at the time for the purpose of 
invalidating his evidence ; but his 
veracity had beene tablished by the 
verdict of three juries, As to his 
being placed on the grand jury 
lately, ministers and their legal ad- 
visers had no more to do in itthan 
the learned gentleman himself, ‘I'he 
sheriff’s officer had summoned that 
grand jury, like all others, not to 
return those bills of indictment in 
particular, but to attend the court 
of King’s Bench on the regular bu- 
siness) When summoned, he had 
endeavoured to excuse himself on 
the ground of his having received 
the commission of consul ; but as 
he had not departed immediately, 
the excuse was not admitted. As 
to Castles, he would say, notwith- 
standing what had taken place, 
that ministers would not have done 
their duty to the country, if, with 
the statement of that man, and the 
other facts of the case, they had 
not brought the prisoners, lately ac- 
quitted, to trial. He deprecated 
the idea that a verdict of acquittal 
in their case proved that no con- 
spiracy existed in the country. He 
then defended the appointment of 
Mr, Manners on the same grounds 
as lord Castlereagh. Unless it 
were shown that the libel of which 
he had been convicted was of such 
a nature as to impeach his moral 
character, and his conduct as a gen- 
tleman, no blame could attach to 
government for employing him. 
Much had been said about spies 
and informers being only used in 
despotic countries. ‘This was a 
very convenient doctrine for those 
who were not averse to conspiracies 
themselves ; but let it be once esta- 
blished that spies and informers are 
not to be believed, and the come. 
plete impunity of the guilty will be 


established also. He wished thei 
testimony to be received, but with 
the utmost caution, and only when 
corroborated by other evidence, 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, 
read the resolutions of Lincolp’s 
4 , in June ing to admit Mr. 

anners, as, alter proper tnaqui 
they found nothing os lenplicellt 
moral character, or his conduct asa 
gentleman, 

Mr. Bennett should repel with 
proper scorn the imputation cast by 
the noble lord opposite on this side 
of the house—that they were abet. 
tors of evil and calumniators of al] 
good. Hewas not a malignant ae. 
cuser, but he should maintain his 
right of discussing the conduct of 
his government. He then blamed 
the late partition of Europe, and 
the transfer of Genoa and Upper 
Saxony, as acts which future hi. 
storians would mark as blots in our 
annals. He was disposed to agree 
with the noble lord’s declaration 
that he had not a cruel heart; he 
would not say that he had positive. 
ly encouraged the atrocities com. 
mitted in Ireland; but he could 
show persons high in church and 
state who had countenanced them, 
He contended that the house had 
never been silent on the subject. He 
remembered with what feeling and 
natural eloquence the late member 
for Cork had frequently treated it. 
The noble lord had no right of ate 
cusing him and his friends, and God 
knew that he would not long accuse 
them, of not bringing the wrongs of 
Ireland before parliament. _ If that 
government would be thought clear 
of them, why had it associated 
self to those enormities, by making 
sir Judkin Fitzgerald a baronet, 4 
man who ought to have perished on 
the scaffold to which he had dragged 
so many—a man who had commit- 


ted the most atrocious crimes, 
- 
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who, for a defence, after having 
fogged a loyal individual in the 
most horrible manner, impudently 
aid, “that he had flogge od hu n- 
dreds, and would do so agall 1.” He 
then quot ted the case of a school- 
master Hogged till his bowels came 
out, bec ause a French note had been 
ond® th him, and Mr, Fitzgerald 
nde ‘rstand French, After 
that atrocious punishment had been 
infl ated, the note had been trans. 
lated, and found to contain the fol- 
lowing words :-—* Sir, Iam ex. 
tremely sorry not t » be able to wait 
on you at the ho ur appo! nted, being 
( iged to attend str La wrence Par- 
sas.’ He then mentioned other 
individuals who in their conduct 
led only by the love of money 
and of ba: e lucre, and on whom 
it not to have been prosti- 
tuted. ‘He stated that several affi- 
davits had been put into his hands, 
ce he had been tn the house, dated 
sieiOuaebe r ISLO, several of which 
They were those 


did not 


‘ re 


titles oug 


he should fi 
{tradesmen in Dublin, who swore 
thatwhippings, foggings, and other 
cruelties, had taken place in the 


lower Castle Yard, in May 1798, 
and at the barracks, under such cir- 
cumstances that they must have 
been knownto lord Castlereagh and 
the other members of government, 
as the privy council met daily; an- 
other swore that he had seen a par- 
cel of people huntéd naked through 
the streets by armed men, and co- 
vered with pitch caps and feathers; 
and a third, that m: ajor Sands had 
caused him to be taken up, tied up 
naked by his hands and legs, and 
waipped till he had received one 
hundred lashes, when his back was 
rubbed with salt and gunpowder, 

which rendered the pain of the 
wounds intolerable, and then the 
flogging renewed with still greater 
tcrocity.—Mr, Reynolds swore an 
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oath to be true to the United Irish- 
men, and then betrayed them, It 
was very true, that a liar might 
speak truth: but, because he was 
believed in one instance, did it fol- 
low that his character was good ? 
As toCastles, it might be very true, 
thatthe right honourable gentleman 
knew nothing of him; but it was 
not true that the noble lord, secre- 
tary of state for the home depart. 
ment, knew nothing of him, That 
noble lord did know about him, for 
he had a correspondence about him; 
and yet, after all, let him loose up- 
on the public in the way which had 
been happily exposed. He (Mr. B.) 
must caution his majesty’s govern- 
ment during the recess, not to con- 
tinue their old game of employing 
persons to stimulate people to acts 
of treason and violence. He beg- 
ged pardon for having so long 
troubled the house, for he did not 
intend to have done so, but for 
what unexpectedly came out in the 
course of the debate. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that al- 
though the honourable member 
who spoke last said he had not 
meant to trouble the house, yet it 
appeared that he had come down 
to the house fully prepared with the 
materials for his speech. He would 
ask the honourable member (Mr. 
Bennett ) whether he had not received 
from Finnerty thoseafiidavits which 
he had read to the house? [No ree 
pty was made to this question.) In 
the cases of Finnerty and of Jones, 
the facts were so notorious that it 
was hardly necessary for him to 
trespass on the house by offering 
any refutationof a charge supported 
by such evidence, The scenes in 
which he was charged with having 
been concerned were of a kind so 
abhorrent to his nature—were such 
as he was so incapable of taking 
any part in, that it could not be 

O 4 wondertu | 
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wonderful if charges of sucha nae 
ture did not sink very deeply into 
his mind. In the case of Finnerty, 
it was not true that he had been the 
Meansot removing that person [rom 
the expedition to Walcheren, al- 
though this was imputed to him. In 
revenge, however, for that removal, 
Mr, Finnerty thought fit to libel 
him, and impute to him the legal 
murderof a person named Orr, who 
had been tried and convicted before 
lord Yelverton in Ireland, After 
Mr, Finnerty had beer convicted of 
this libel, he sent to him (lord C.) 
through an honourable officer now 
in India, offering to make a humble 
submission or apology ; but he 
(lord C,) of course declined having 
any intercourse with Mr. Finnerty. 
Soon after this he understood that 
Finnerty went to Ireland, and em- 
loyed the whole summer in col- 
foot g extra-judicial affidavits from 
his old associates against hi: (lord 
C.). Finnerty was a person who 
had been some time ago convicted, 
not indeed as a traitor, but as trai- 
torous, and for sediticus libels, for 
which offence he had, pursuant to 
the sentence of the law, stood in 
the pillory. He therefore declined 
any apology or intercourse with 
this person. The fruits of his la. 
bours in Ireland were upwards of 
a hundred affidavits, obtained in 
the way just mentioned ; and with 
these he came armed as ]iis justilicae 
tion, when brought up tor judge- 
ment. When, however, he had read 
two of these afhdavits, he was stop- 
ped by the court, Of those two 
which had been read, one accused 
him (lord C.) of having, by his 
own absolute power, sent a man to 
Botany Bay. When he understood 
that such acharge was made against 
him, be certainly felt it to be very 
extraordinary, because he was per- 
fectly conscious how utterly devoid 


r 
, 
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of foundation the charge wa 
Let it only be considered what was 
the situation of a public man Who 
is to be called "npon to diss rove all 
the slanderous fal.echood which amy 
perjnred wretches may devises 
And he must really express his sur. 
prise tnat the honourable member 
who spoke last should hold inrer, 
course with such persons, Indeed, 
he might never have heard of the 
accusation in the affidavit, were jz 
not that shortly after it was reag 
in court he received a letrer from 
lord Bantry, and one from Paptain 
Sutherland, both of whom stated 
that they had been members of that 
court martial of filteen officers, whe 
had tried and sentenced the person 
in question to be transported to Bo 
tany Bay . The other affidavit read 
in court by Mr. Finnerty charged 
him with having been present at 
the infliction of tortures upon cer. 
tuin unhappy wretches, for the 
purpose of extorting evidence 
from them. He would go to the 
furthest extent in expressing his ab 
horrence of the arbitrary infliction 
ot torture with the view of extor. 
ing evidence. As to this olarge, 
he had only to say, that he had 
never in his lite even seen any per 
son Hogged, except in one instanee, 
in his own regiment, at which he 
had been by his duty compelled to 
be present. But these two afida 
vits were only a specimen dragged 
out of a bundle of more thana 
hundred such, which Mr, Finnerty 
had collected among his old asso 
ciutes, from whose treasons be 
might, perhaps, claim some ment 

in having delivered the country. 
M:, H. Addington rose for the 
purpose of doing justice to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Oliver ; and ina pel 
spicuous and able statement '* 
formed the house, that within te 
last fortnight an investigation - 
the 
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,aracter and conduct of that 


te cl |] had been made at the 


individua 


home department, betore two of 


the most respectable magistrates of 
Yorkshire; and the result of that in- 
ration Was a complete convic- 


vest! ; 
tion that the insurrection did not 


: _ f . 7? : TT 
in any devree orgimale im any thing 


aid or done by that i dividual — 
that he had m April last, for the 
first time, come to the home depart- 
ment, and that he was furnished 
with many recommendations from 


; 
manv respectable magistrates — 


that he asked no reward—that he 
had got none—that nothing was 
done for him except the paying cf 
his travelling expenses on the last 


mission in which he was employed, 
from the 23d of May to the 5th ot 
June, by the express direction of the 
secret committee. As to Castles, he 
had only to say that his noble rela- 
tive knew nothing of that individual 
till January last. 

Mr. Barham questioned whether 
the house or the country would at- 
tach much importance to the sin- 

ular sort of tribunal before which 
Mr. Oliver’s conduct and character 
were investivated, For his own 
part it had no force in his judge- 
meat. He could only say that a 
right honourable gentleman, now 
no more (Mr. Ponsonby ), told him 
that he solemnly believed that the 
last insurrection would never have 
taken place but for Oliver. As to 
the system of spies and informers, 
it was not to their employment in 
particular cases that any objection 
was made, but to their employment 
growing into a regular system. 

Lord Cochrane said, he did not 
expect any thing from this house, 
constituted as it was. What had the 
hoase done to relieve the country 
from taxes? He expressed a con- 
viction that his majesty’s ministers 
would ultimately, in order to ree 
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lieve the country, be compelled to 
reduce the interest of the national 
debt. The conduct of administra- 
tion had been such as to make them 
deserve the name of an Algerine ad- 
mimstration, 

Mr, W. Smith, with respect to the 
transactions in Ireland which had 
been alluded to, said it was a mis- 
take (o say that the attention of par- 
hament had not been called to them 
atthe time. The truth was, that 
not a session then passed during 
which the attention of parliament 
had not been called to these proe 
ceedings. He then referred to the 
published report of the vindication 
of sw Judkin Fitzgerald, which he 
characterized as a most infamous 
production, He did not knew whe- 
ther sir Judkin Fitzgerald wasalive; 
but whether alive or dead, it was 
impossible to speak of his conduct 
except in terms of the utmost ab- 
horrence and disgust—they were re- 
volting to humanity. He then dwelt 
with much vehemence, and in very 
strong terms, on the conduct of 
the government in Ireland in 1797 
and 1798, 

Mr. Canning.—After the revival 
of those charges against his noble 
friend and the government of Ire. 
land, which not only now, but 
every time they were brought for- 
ward, had been distinctly disavow- 
ed, he could not agree that this 
question should go to the division 
which was to consign it to the con- 
tempt of the house and of the coun- 
try, without troubling them, even 
at so late an hour, with a few obser- 
vations. The honourable gentle. 
man who spoke last had recurred 
to these charges with unusual acri- 
mony, and upon one individual (sir 
Judkin Fitzgerald) had been re- 
markably violent in his invectives. 
That honourable gentleman said, 
he did not know whether the in- 

dividual] 
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dividual whose conduct he traduced 
was alive or dead ; but at any rate 
the honourable gentleman took care 
to select as the objects of his attack 
the absent or the dead. It might 
be some satisfaction to the honour- 
able gentleman to be informed that 
in the present case the individual 
was dead. The honourable gen- 
tleman, by experience, knew what 
it was to attack the living. This 
subject was introduced upon a mo- 
tion of such a nature, in which fo- 
reign politics were so mixed up with 
cotton twist, that it was impossible 
to know that it was to be the occa- 
sion of introducing such charges. 
These charges were of a nature, 
that if substantiated against his no- 
ble friend they would make him un- 
fit, not only for the situation which 
he now holds, but were even sufh- 
cient ground for an impeachment. 
These charges were not brought 
forward after a due notice—not in 
the middle of an active session. He 
would say nothing as to their being 
founded on the transactions of 
twenty years ago: tor even these, 
if they were fairly brought forward, 
his noble friend ought to be pre- 
pared to meet. And by what evi- 
dence were they now supported ? 
The house would observe that the 
honourable gentleman who had 
been asked the question, did not an- 
swer whether he had received those 
affidavits from a pardoned traitor 
or a pilloried libeller. He would 
not say that even from sucha pollut- 
ed source information might not be 
deserving of notice; and it he might 
wish that it could be procured trom 
a purer source, that arose perhaps 
from his not being up tothe prac- 
tices of the times. The afilictions 
of Ireland had been raked up, and 
when that was done, it appeared 
that no atrocity, no crime, no spe- 
cies of private violence or public 


ND 


treason could be found which did 
not far .utgo the worst Outrages of 
the present time. And yet he could 
not but feel that there must be a 
time when a veil should be throw, 
over the crimes and the punishment 
—when neither should be brought 
forward without the solemnity of g 
judicial trial. But now the ‘acca. 
sers were safe under repeated acts 
of pardon and amnesty. Those cop. 
victs who had shrunk trom the seaf. 
fold to obscurity, who had escaped 
from the gallows to oblivion, now 
came forward with their charges 
against his noble friend, under the 
shelter of his clemency. Thus it 
was that his mercy was requited, 
If the legislature consented to par. 
don, it was not too much to expect 
that rebellion should remember they 
had been forgiven, For it was but 
justice to mention what the delicacy 
of the noble lord had avoided sta 
ting, that it was to his interference 
in the interval between the govern. 
ment of lord Camden, that the I. 
beller was spared the rest of his pu 
nishment. And now the house 
siw the return which was made for 
this intercession, Surely if the ho- 
nourable gentleman had known this, 
he had too much gentlemanly feel- 
ing tohave brought statements from 
such a quarter. Could it be be 
lieved that the motion of which such 
a notice had been given, was tobe 
made the vehicle of accusation 
against an individual—thatitshould 
be made the means of consigning 
him not to trial, for that would have 
been fair—not to arraignment o 
a distant day, for that would have 
been candid—but to consign himt 
the misconstruction of five months 
—to the obloquy of the whole pe 
riod between session and session != 
He would ask whether any member 
came down to the house with the 
least suspicion that the subject to be 

discussed 
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discussed was the conduct of the 
eovernment of Ireland in the crisis 
> ot and 1798. Was this so 
=e » question that it might be 
collaterally? Would the mo- 
tafore the house, which, with 
and additions, and 

>d pencil marks 

» many topics which 

t one word about 

motion reconcile 

ro the conduct of the Irish 

‘at ?—But in the motion, 

its complicated alterations, 

ing had escaped the various 
which had been concerned in 
framing allusion was made 
in it to that which occupied no 


ss tt \ 


* ‘ 7 
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small portion of the attention of the 
house, and of which the house had 
in his opinion most properly dis- 
posed namely, the numerous pee 
titions for parliamentary reform. 
When the unfortunate historian so 
often alluded to, who in future 
times undertakes the task of record- 


ing the events of these days, should, 
for an account of the business of the 
session now closing, refer to thevolu- 
minous epitome of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, how would 


he be disappointed! Not one word 
about those numerous petitions for 
reform, of the contents of which it 
might be said, 
s —— Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversatamen,” &c. 

these petitions framed after one pat- 
tern, which all bore the stamp and 
mark of that hand which was so 
busy in the metropolis, touching 
the springs and wires which gave 
Motion to the sentient puppets in 
the distant quarters of the kingdom. 
How did it happen that the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman, 
when from the Pisgah of the last 
day of the session he took a retro- 
spect of that land of promise (for 
so he had termed the late sessions, 
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thongh in respect to this part of its 
business, happily it had not proved 
a land of performance )—how did it 
happen that he omitted that which 
principally marked the session? He 
really wondered that some of the 
horourable and learned gentle- 
man’s friends did not insist upon 
inserting a paragraph upon this sub- 
ject. How could they have con- 
sented to acknowledge this as a true 
picture of the session, which omit- 
ted the most characteristic feature ? 
How could they acknowledge this 
portrait, in which the nose was left 
out ?—It might be said of this mo- 
tion, what the poet had said— 
** Authors lose half the praise they would 
have got, 
Did readers know but half of what they 
blot.” 
No man who had seen the ma- 
nuscript of this unfortunate motion 
could miss observing, that it was 
even more remarkable by what it 
left out, than by what it contained. 
But it was easy to guess why no- 
thing was said about parliamentary 
reform, There were many grada- 
tions among the reformers. There 
was first the honourable baronet 
(sir Francis Burdett), who stood 
forward for annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage, as established by 
Hugo the Great, first conqueror of 
the Picts—who, while he built the 
wall with one hand, established uni- 
versal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments with the other.—But the Hu- 
gonists had more recent antago- 
nists, who formed the second class 
and the third class, among whom 
was the honourable and learned 
gentleman, who scouted the doc- 
trines of the Hugonists and others, 
with more ridicule and contempt 
than he (Mr. C.) could venture to 
use towards such respectable au- 
thorities, When all these differ- 
ences were considered, it — 
ess 
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less surprising that nothing was said 
in the motion about paruamentary 
reform. But there was a graver 
objection to the mo ion—that it con- 
tained not one word about the deci- 
sion of the house to return the con- 
stitution firm and unimpaired, This 
was the proudest feature in the ses- 
sion. Not one word was said as to 
what the house had done towards 
retrenchment. ‘The total abolition 
of sinecures, against which the cry 
of the people was so distinctly 
heard, and so implicitly attended 
to by the legislature, was also en- 
tirely omitted inthe motion, ‘The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
thought the exhilarating prospects 
of the country at this time were 
fallacious, and theretore they were 
unnoticed. What was the state of 
the country in January last ?—Was 
it not that then— 

“ Good men look sad, but ruffians dance 

and sing ?” 

But now how has the prospect 
altered ? The words of the poet 
were now reversed. The ruthan 
was now abashed, and good men 
danced and sung. In this state ot 
things the house was to separate, 
and they might go boldly forth to 
meet their constituents, satisfied that 
they had done their duty, and 
justified in teiling them that this 
| on change, the proceedings of 
the house in the late session had 
mainly under Providence contri- 
buted to effect. 

Mr. Brougham replied. 

After a tew explanatory words 
from Mr. Canning and Mr, Hus- 
kisson, the motion was negatived 
without a division, 

July 12.—This being the day ap- 

inted for the prorogation of par- 
nem this house, as is usual on 
such occasions, was crowded to ex- 
cess at an early hour, both within 
apd without the bar. 


Attwo o'clock the lord chance 
lor took his seat on the woolsack, 
and in half an hour the discharge 
of 21 guns announced the arrival gf 
his royal highness the prince pp 
gent, who, after the usual formal. 
tres in the robing chamber, entered 
te house, aad took his seat near the 
Larone, 

Shortly afterwards the speaker of 
the house of COMMONS, Very nume. 
rously attended by the me mbers of 
that house, entered the house, anda¢, 
vanced to the bar; the usher of the 
black rod being on his right, and 
the sergeant at arms on his left. 

The speaker then addressed his 
royal highness in a short speech, ig 
which he took a review of the busi. 
ness of the session; and, in conclo. 
sion, presented to his royal high. 
ness a bill, entitled “ an act for ap. 
plying certain moneys therein mem 
tioned for the service of the year 
1817; and for further appropriating 
the supplies granted in this session 
of parhament.” 

At the couclusion of this speech 
the lord cliincellor received the bill, 
to which the royal assent was given 

His royal highness the prince Te» 
gent then read his speech, of which 
the following is acopy:— 

“ My lords and gentlemen, 

“ ] cannot close this session ot 
parliament, without renewing my 
expressions of deep regret at the 
continuance of his majesty’s lament 
ed indisposition, The diligence 
with which you have applied your 
selves to the consideration of the 
different objects which I recom 
mended to your attention at 
commencement of the session, d 
mands my warmest acknowled 
ments; and | have no doubt 
the favourable change which is hap- 
pily taking place in our internal s 
tuation, is to be mainly ascribed ® 
the salutary measures we 

v 
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sare adopted for preserving the 
ayblic tranquillity, and to your 
are adherence to those principles 
by which the constitution, resources, 
and credit of the country have been 
hitherto preserved and maintained. 
Notwithstanding the arts and indus- 
tre which have been too successfully 
exerted in sone parts of the country 
to alienate the atfections of his ma- 
iesty’s subjects, and to stimulate 
them to acts of violence and insur- 
rection, | have had the satisfaction 
of receiving the most decisive proofs 
of the loyalty and public spirit of 
the great body of the people; and 
the patience with which they have 
astained the most severe temporary 
distress. cannot be too highly com- 
mended. {I am tully sensible of the 
confidence which you have matic 
test ul towards me, by the extraor- 


which you have 


dinary powers 


placed in my hands: the necessity 


which has called forthem, is to me 
matter of deep regret; and you may 
rely on my making a temperate bat 
effectual use of them, for the pro- 
tection and security of his majese 


! 
i 


ty’s loyal subjects. 

' Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons,—I thank you tor tne sup shies 
which you have granted to me; and 
furthe laborious investigation which, 
at my recommendation, you have 
made into the state of the income 
and expenditure of ountry. It 
has given me sincere pleasure, to 
find that you have been enabled to 
provide for every branch of the 
public service without any addition 
tothe burthens of the people. ‘The 
state of public credit affords a deci- 
sive proof of the wisdom and expe- 
ciency, under all the present cir- 
cumstances, of those financial ar- 
rangemmeats which you have adopt- 
ed. I have every reason to believe, 
teat the deficiency in the revenue is, 
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in a degree, to be ascribed to the 
unfavourable state of the last sea- 
son, and I look torward with san- 
guine expectations to its gradual im- 
provement. 

“ My lords and gentlemen,—The 
measures which were in progress at 
the commencement of the session, 
for the issue of a new silver coin- 
age, have been carried into execu 
tion ina manner which has given 
universal satisfaction; and, to com. 
plete the system which has been 
sanctioned by parliament, a gold 
coinage of a new denomination has 
been provided for the convenience 
of the public. —I continue to receive 
from foreign powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly dispos 
sition towards this country, and of 
their desire to preserve the general 
tranquillity. The prospect of an 
anundant harvest throughout a cone 
siderable part of the continent, is 
in the hivhest degree satistactory. 
This happy dispensation of Prove 
dence cannot fail to mitigate, if not 
wholly to remove, that pressure un- 
der which so many of the nations of 
Lurope have been suffering in the 
course of last year; and I trust that 
we may look forward, in conse. 
quence, to an improvement in the 
commercial relations of this and of 
all other countries. I cannot allow 
you to separate without recom. 
mending to you, that upon your re- 
turn to your several counties, you 
should use your utmost endeavours 
to defeat all attempts tocorrupt and 
mislead the lower classes of the 
community; and that you should 
lose no opportunity of inculcating 
amongst them that spirit of concord 
and obedience to the laws, which is 
not less essential to their happiness 
as individuals, than it is indispensa- 
ble to the general welfare and pro- 
sperity of the kingdom.” 

The 
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The lord chancellor then read 
the commission for proreguing the 
parliament till the 25th of August 
next. 


H AND 


His royal highness now with, 
drew, and the commons retire 
from the bar. 





CHAPTER VI. 


State of Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce, during the Year 1817 
— Distress of the labouring Classes Plans for their Relief —Poor Lag, 


—Emgratwn, 


URING a period of peace, the 

internal state and circum- 
stances of a country present more 
ample and interesting materials for 
the annalist and historian, than any 
thing connected with or resulting 
from its foreign relations: ‘This 
remark is most strictly applicable 
to Great Britain. If, indeed, we ad- 
vert to the short time which has 
elapsed since France was under the 
power of Bonaparte ;—since his 
ambition and talents, aided by the 
military ardour and success of the 
French nation, had reduced nearly 
the whole of the continent of Eu- 
rope, directly or indirectly, under 
his sway,—we might be disposed to 
think that our attention would still 
be most anxiously and deeply fixed 
on the probabilities of the continued 
repose of France, and consequent- 
ly of Europe. This, undoubtedly, 
is an interesting and momentous 
question; and it is one which 
would probably fill our thoughts 
and anticipations, almost to: the ex- 
clusion of every other, were it not 
that our own country’s situation was 
so critical, or rather so unparalleled 
either in its own history or in the 
history of any other nation. The 
state in which it has been left at the 
termination of a most arduous, obs- 
tinate, protracted, but successful 
warlare, may be told in a few 


words :—A debt of nearly one they. 
sand millions,—a sum almost be. 
yond the grasp of the imaginatioa, 
or the power of numbers; an ex. 
penditure of nearly sixty millions 
annually; many of the sources of ge. 
venue dried up,—some of them cer. 
tainly forever ; and others, though 
they may partially recover, yet can. 
not flow as abundantly and regular. 
ly as they formerly did; want ofem. 
ployment, and consequent misery, 
the lot of a very large proportion 
of the agricultural and manafactur. 
ing classes; the poor-rates, though 
raised within forty years from about 
one million to nearly eight millions, 
totally inadequate to the support of 
those who claim them; disaffection 
spreading among those who are 
thus distressed, and too mary ready 
to take advantage of their distresses 
to rouse them into open acts of re 
sistance to the government. Sach 
are the features in the state of our 
country at the conclusion of the 
second French revolutionary wat, 
that must catch the eye and occupy 
the thoughtsof the most carelessob 
server. 

Such being the internal state o 
the country, it will easily be i 
ceived that a more full and 
development of it is the par 
mount duty of the annalist and bs 
torian. He will of course ae 3 
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tect to pourtray the relations which 
hisown country bears to other coun- 
tries, especially when he reflects 
that on their continuing to be ami- 

an opposite character, 
end the amelioration, or 
he evils under which 


cable or ol 
must dep 
the increase Of t 
it labours. ‘ 

With these impressions we have 
entered into a pretty detailed ac- 


count of the state of the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce 
of Britain, ever since she has ceased 
to be'at war ; and in this volume we 
shall pursue the same plan. 

We shall begin with the state of 
agriculture, or rather of the agri- 
cultural interests, during the cur- 
rency of the year 1617. Till within 
the last half century, when Britain 
began to be distinguished for the 
extent and improvements of her 
manufactures, and the consequent 
importance of her commerce, it was 
_ tones post ion with her politi- 
cians and political aconomists, that 
agriculture was of much more im- 
portance to a state, than manufac. 
tures or commerce; the reverse po- 
sition was afierwards maintained ; 
but we are much mistaken, if the 
circumstances in which the country 
has been placed during the last 
two years, have not had a tendency 
toreconvert her politicans and po- 
litical economists to their former 
doctrine. This at least is certain ; 
during the two revolutionary wars 
in which Britain has been engaged, 
her manufactures and commerce 
have sustained at least three or four 
very severe shocks, and from them 
have proceeded great pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, as well as much misery 
among the labouring classes: but 
these difficulties and this misery 
were light, and of small extent or 
duration, compared with those 

desolated the land in con- 
quence of the agricultural distress 
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that has taken place during the last 
two years. It was supposed, if the 
price of the necessaries of life fell 
—if corn and cattle were reduced 
to what were called their peace 
prices—that the country would be- 
nefit much; that the great mass of 
the people would be the gainers— 
that our manufacturers would be 
enabled to sell their goods cheaper, 
the price of labour falling with the 
price of provisions—and that the 
only drawback to all this good, 
would be the temporary and very 
limited distress of the farmer. This 
opinion, though plausible, has been 
put to the proof, and found utterly 
erroneous :— All kinds of agri 
cultural produce fell rapidly and 
greatly in price; but the beneficial 
consequences did not take place: 
on the contrary, woeful experience 
convinced many, who had eagerly 
looked forward for peace prices, 
that it was better for them to have 
full employment at good wages, 
even though bread and other kinds 
of provisions were dear, than to see 
the necessaries of life cheap, while, 
from want of employment, they 
were unabie to purchasethem. In 
fact, this conviction was wrought in 
their minds: That cheapness and 
dearness depend as much on the 
ability of a person to purchase, as 
on the price demanded for any ar- 
ticle ; and that bread may in reality 
be very dear in France, or any other 
country, at one penny a pound, if 
the earnings of the labourer are re- 
duced in a greater ratio. 

The distress arising from the de- 
pression of the agricultural interests, 
was first felt in those villages, the 
shopkeepers, &c. of which entirely 
or mainly depended for their trade 
on the demands of the famners 
and their labourers: but those shop- 
keepers, no longer receiving so 
much from their customers, were 

unable 
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unable to spend as much, either in 
the articlesof their respective trades, 
or for the luxuries, comforts, or ne- 
cessaries of life: hence, the evil 
spread to other descriptions of peo- 
fe ; and as, when a stone is thrown 
into the water, the circle widens as 
it moves from the place of the first 
impulse, so the evil covered a larger 
space, as it afflicted those who were 
more remote from its first seat. 

We have already in our former 
volume pointed out the canses of 
this depression of agriculture. Be- 
fore, however, we proceed to de- 
scribe the state of the agricultural 

pulation during the year 1517, 
it may be proper briefly to recapi- 
tulate those causes. In consequence 
of several years of comparative 
scarcity occurring while we were at 
war; and when, of course, there was 
not only an increased demand for 
provisions, but also greater dificul- 
ty and expense in getting corn 
from foreign countries; the rent 
and value of land had risen greatly 
in Britain. Much land was brought 
into cultivation, or cropped with 
wheat, which, if provisions had 
been lower, would not have paid 
the rent and expenses. The farmers 
possessed of a valuable produce, 
found no difficulty in procuring 
from the country banks a ew any 
sums that they required, either to 
render it unnecessary for them to 
sell their corn, because they were 
pressed for money, or te extend 
their farms, or to improve them. 
While things were in this state, 
peace came:—the demand for corn, 
on account of government, almost 
entirelyceased, while the supply was 
increased by the importation of fo- 
reign grain; the necessary conse- 
quence of a diminished demand 
and an increased supply followed, 
The price fell much, and rapidly: 
the country bankers, alarmed at 


seeing the farmer’s Produce, oq 
which they had, in fact, lent ther 
money, becoming much less valy. 
able, pressed the farmer to re 
them, This he could not do, gp. 
less by bringing into market a larzer 
proportion, than he would other. 
wise have done, of that roduce : 
the supply being thus still further 
increased, the price fell still more. 
and the banker’s alarm increasing 
in proportion, the farmer was stil 
more strongly pressed for money, 
It is needless to point out more fully 
the operation of those Calases, or to 
add any further ilustration of the 
dreadtul state to which the agricyl. 
tural interests were thus reduced, 
than barely to state, that while the 
value of his produce thus rapidly 
and greatly fell, the burthen of the 
poor-rates grew heavier, and til] 
he was relieved of the income tag, 
his taxes were the same ;—that is, 
with much less money coming in 
for his corn, &c. he had more to 
pay for the support of the poor, as 
much to pay to government, aad 
in general as much to his land. 
lord. 

While agriculture was labour. 
ing under these disadvantages, the 
dreadful harvest of 1516 occurred; 
this, though it necessarily raised the 
price of corn, brought no allevia. 
tion of his distresses to the farmer. 
Indeed, those who, when corn had 
been raised to an unnatural price 
during the war, had taken farms, 
which could only pay while prices 
were high, and the crops raised on 
them were good, were by this har 
vest totally ruined ; while, even on 
land naturally fertile, the produce 
this year was so scanty, and of such 
bad quality, that, at the et 

rice at which it could be sold, t 

y no means remunerated the 
farmer for his rent, capital, tares 
and labour. It will be 
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that by the last corn law, the im- 
ion of foreign corn was al- 
lowed, whenever the average of the 
maritime districts rose above 80s. 
per quarter: in consequence of the 
bad harvest of 1816, the price soon 
rose above that sum ; from Europe, 
at least from every part of a 
except Poland, little corn could 
ured ; but from Poland and 
from the United States of America 
the importations were immense. 
The country at large were of course 
tly benefited by these importa- 
tions; but the farmer was not be- 
nefited ; in fact, he was injured in 
two ways: in the first place, the 
value of his scanty crop was dimi- 
sished by the great supply from 
abroad; and in the second place, 
a great deal of his grain, being of 
very bad quality, was rejected for 
the superior grain thus imported. 

It was hoped that the harvest of 
1817 would prove more beneficial 
than that of 1816, both to the farmer 
and the public; but the climate, 
which during the latter year seemed 
tw have received a rude shock, from 
sme unknown but powerful cause, 
did not recover itself during 1817. 
The spring was distinguished by 
cold dry weather of uncommon du- 
tation. This was succeeded by a 
short space of intensely hot weather: 
but the months of July and August 
—those months so trying to the corn 
crops in this island, were remark- 
ably cold and wet. Fine weather 
t in in September ; but it seems 
tohave come too late to secure a 
good harvest, either in respect to 
quantity or quality, in Scotland and 
the north of England ; and even in 
some districts of the south of En- 

»the farmers, alarmed by what 
suffered in 1816, were so eager 
© finish their harvest operations, 
that they injured the quality of their 
a Ag the whole, however, the 


late harvest may fairly be said to 
have been considerably more bene- 
ficial both to the interests of agri- 
culture and of the country at 

than the harvest of 1816. In con- 
sequence of this, an increased de- 
mand for good land, on account of 
its having been proved that inferior 
land would not pay, unless 
abundant produce and high prices 
could be secured,—and of capital, 
from the low state of interest in the 
funds, being again directed to agri- 
culture, i is certainly —— to 
recover, and will probably assume 
a more healthy appearance and a 
stronger constitution than it ever 
possessed before. 

So far the picture of the internal 
state of Britain during the year 
1817 is pleasing and satisfactory.— 
We must next turn our attention to 
the state of manufactures during 
the same period. In 1816 they 
were in a dreadful state of depres- 
sion and embarrassment, arisi 
from several causes. The principal 


of which were the withdrawing of 
the demands of government ;—this 
cause, however, principally affected 


the iron manufactures ;—the pover- 
ty and distress of all the European 
nations, who, labouring under the 
consequences of a long and burden- 
some war, aggravated by a bad 
harvest, could harldly be expected 
to become purchasers of our ma- 
nufactures, at a time when they 
could scarcely afford to purchase 
food :while the United States of 
America, cut off from any com- 
mercial communication with us by 
the war between the two countries, 
had begun to endeavour to render 
themselves independent of us, by 
establishing manufactures of their 
own. Such was the state of our 
manufactures in the year 1816, and 
such the principal causes that had 
reduced them to that state. In the 
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course of 1817 they began to re- 
vive. It is a curious fact, that one 
of the principal iron-masters in En- 
gland, who used, during the war, 
to supply government, annually, 
with 6000 tons of cannon, in 1817 
employed as many furnaces and 
men, though of course the govern- 
ment demand for cannon was at an 
end. Thus it would appear that 
one branch of our manufacture, 
which, certainly, more than any 
other, is fed by war, and which, 
we know, suffered most dreadfully 
when peace took place, is recovering 
fast. This fact, probably, can be 
accounted for only from the circum- 
stance that iron is now used for an 
infinite variety of purposes to which 
it was never put till within these 
very few years. ‘lhe other great 
branches of our manufacture are 
the woollen and the cotton. In 
our former volume we stated that 
the former, not depending so much 
as the latter on taste, caprice, and 
the uncertainty of foreign demand, 
is more steady than the latter; of 
course it did not suffer so much: 
and from what it did suffer, it is 
certainly recovering fast. The con- 
tinent of Europe is again able to 
become a purchaser of the comforts 
and luxuries of life ; and the United 
States of America have forgot their 
enmity to us, in the wise and politic 
consideration that their country, for 
a long time to come, cannot pos- 
sibly Sect their labour and capital 
to manufactures with nearly so 
much effect and real wealth as it 
can to agriculture. 

Spanish America, or at least that 
part of it which is in possession of 
the insurgents, and the West Indies, 
have also contributed to the revival 
of our manufactures : but the most 
surprising circumstance, in the hi- 
story of our manufactures and com- 
merce, for the last two years, and 


which cannot be paralleled, even j, 
the astonishing circumstances with 
which the annals of our manufy. 
tures and commerce abound, is vet 
to be told. To those who are even 
superficially acquainted with the 
state of our manufactures, it Cannot 
be unknown, to what a degree ¢, 
pital, skill, and machinery will over. 
come obstacles apparently insu. 
mountable. At first sight it would 
seem that that country which 
duced the raw material in the 
teatest abundance, and at the 
coon price—especially if in that 
country labour was very low 
would be the must favourable for 
the introduction and prosperity of 
the manufacture of that mate 
rial; and that another county 
not producing the raw material, 
but obliged to purchase it from the 
country first alluded to, and more. 
over labouring under heavy tazes 
and dear labour, would be — 
incapable of becoming its ri 
How completely, and in how many 
instances, has Britain proved ths 
supposition to be erroneous! Till 
within these few years, when British 
iron was rendered equal to Swedish, 
we brought almost all our iron from 
Sweden, manufactured it in Britais, 
und then exported it to that very 
country from which, in its m® 
state, we had brought it. Asil 
more striking instance is found m 
our cotton manufacture; the rar 
material is brought from a grea 
distance, manufactured here, and 
then exported among other 
to those countries from which ist 
raw state it was brought. Tha 
machinery is the principal caused 
this extraordinary circumstance 
appear from the fact, that the silt 
manufactory, to which machinery 
is, comparatively, little a 
or rather little applied, has nev 
flourished among us. 
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But to come more directly to the 
case to which we alluded above, as 
at once illustrating the wonderful 
effects of capital and machinery, 
and pointing out one cause of the 
revival of our cotton manufacture. 
It will be recollected, that when the 
question regarding the opening of 
the trade to India was agitated and 
discussed, it was most confidently 
asserted by those who opposed the 
measure, that it would cause the 
certain and absolute ruin of those 
who first engaged in the free trade, 
even if afterwards it should prove 
lucrative and advantageous. It was 
said that the East India company 
already exported a sufficient quan- 
tity of all kinds of articles which 
were in demand among the inhabi- 
tants of the East Indies ;—that they 
must be better judges of the wants 
and demands of those inhabitants 
than new and inexperienced adven- 
turers ; and that their capital would 
enable them to bear down the pri- 
vate and individual efforts of the 
adventurers in the free trade. To 
the opinion that these adventurers 
would open out to themselves new 
channels for their goods, or create 
demands for such kinds as had never 
been exported, or in demand before, 
it was answered, that the manners 
and institutions of the inhabitants of 
the East Indies were so proverbially 
ted and unchangeable, that there 
Was no possibility of altering them 
% as to induce them to purchase 
those articles which they had hither- 
to rejected, or been indifferent to, 
from the influence of habit or reli- 


When the free trade to India 
proved, at its commencement, bene- 
acial and lucrative, it was said that 
had not yet had a fair and ample 

» though this very success de- 
‘toyed one of the arguments used 
4gamst it, namely, that whatever 
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might be the fate of it subsequently, 
and when it was conducted with 
due caution and increased experi- 
ence, it certainly at first would be 
attended with the pecuniary ruin 
of the adventurers. It succeeded, 
however, even at first. It did not, 
like the trade to Buenos Ayres and 
other places, when they first were 
laid open to our commerce, produce 
immense fortunes to the very first 
adventurers, and then ruin those 
who next adventured ; for those 
who embarked in the free trade to 
India profited by it; those who, 
imitating their example, next em- 
barked init, profited by it ; and at 
the close of the year 1817 it became 
one of the most extensive and lucra- 
tive branches of our commerce. 

By such as learnt that it had 
succeeded, and was succeeding so 
extremely well, it was naturally 
asked, what were the articles sent 
out to India which the East India 
company had not already sent in 
such abundance as amply andjre- 
gularly to supply the market; and 
certainly the surprise occasioned 
by the information of what these 
articles principally were, must be 
much greater even than the surprise 
occasioned by the knowledge that 
the free trade had succeeded to such 
a great degree. 

All our readers must be well in- 
formed, that the manufacture for 
which India has been peculiarly di- 
stinguished, ever since the earliest 
periods of history which teach us 
any thing respecting that country, 
that is at least 2500 years, is the 
cotton manufacture. ‘The muslins 
and calicoes of India must have 
been common in Britain even in the 
recollection of most of our readers. 
There were many circumstances 
which rendered India the favourite 
seat of this manufacture: in the 
first place, the wonderfully low 
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price of labour ; secondly, its being 
the country where the raw material 
was produced ; and lastly, the cir- 
cumstance that this, like all other 
trade and manufactures in India, 
had been hereditary in families 
from time immemorial, and conse- 
quently by them it must have been 
carried on with al] the advantages 
of experience and skill. Besides, it 
is said that the climate of India ts 
peculiarly favourable to the spin- 
ning by hand (and no machinery ts 
employed) of a fine, soft, and deli- 
cate thread. One would imagine, 
therefore, it could hardly have en- 
tered the thought of any adven- 
turer to send to India that very 
manufacture for which it had been 
so long famous ; and the certainty 
of failure would have been confi- 
dently predicted, had it been told 
that such a speculation was i con- 
templation. ‘There seemed another 
obstacle to this export to India not 
yet adverted to; namely, the al- 
most insurmountable religious pre- 
judices of the Hindoos, in every 
thing that regards their food, dress, 
&e. If, therefore, cotton goods 
could be sent out to India, and 
sold there at a cheaper rate than 
the co'ton goods of the country, it 
might have been apprehended, that 
the mere comparative cheapness 
would not have procured them a 
market. 

It is, however, the fact at present 
—and a fact, perhaps, as astonishing 
and instructive to political cecono- 
mists and commercial men, as any 
in the whole history of the com- 
merce of this or any other country, 
not only that the free trade to India 
has succeeded most surprisingly— 
so much so indeed as to employ a 
large number of vessels—fifteen, 
we believe, from the port of Liver- 
pool alone, and to bring great pro- 
fits to those who have engaged in it; 


—but that the principal and moe 
lucrative branch of the trade con. 
sists in cotton goods. These goods 
manufactured in Britain—a country 
some thousand miles distant from 
the seat of the growth of the ray 
material,and where labour is higher 
than in almost any country in the 
world, and at least 400 per ceny, 
higher than in India—are ex 

to India, and sold there with a 

tit, after all the expense of the freight 
of so long a voyage, and notwith. 
standing the market to which they 
are thus brought is in a country 
producing the raw material, and 
where it has been manufactured be. 
yond the reach of history or tradi. 
tion, and among a people the most 
bigotedly attached to every thing 
their own beyond any other nation 
in the world, 

It will naturally be asked, How 
does this happen ; how can our me 
nufactures, in a country where la 
bour is so high, and where the raw 
material is equally high, compete 
with the manufactures in a country 
where labour is cheaper than in any 
ether part of the world, where the 
raw material grows on the spot, 
and where, of course, the market is 
at hand, and consequently there is 
no expense for freight, insurance, 
&c.; and even if they could over- 
come these obstacles and difficul- 
ties, how have they managed to 
overcome the religious prejudices 
of the natives ? 

The answer to the first inquiry 
is highly illustrative of the 
of machinery and capital ;—thean- 
swer to the second inquiry, we ate 
afraid, is not very honourable to 
the character of our manufacturers 
and commercial men. The wages of 
a labourer is certainly much higher 
in Britain than in India: in he 
latter country it is not more 
3d. or 4d, a-day. In Britain, thow 
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engaged in the cotton manufac- 
ure, when trade is brisk, will earn 
it east 3s, a-day ; and even at pre- 
ent they earn nearly 2s. a-day. 
On the other hand, however, a la- 
hourer here, even independent of 
machinery, will work infinitely more 
than a labourer in India. This cir- 
cumstance, of course, has a tendency 
to reduce the real difference in the 
rice of labour in the two countries; 
and when to this we add, that by 
helpof machinery,a single individu- 
al can perform the work of perhaps 
100 men, it will clearly be seen, that 
by the advantages of machinery not 
only the diflerence in the wages of 
labour, but also the difference in the 
price of the raw material, and the 
expense of the freight and insurance 
of the manufactured goods, may be 
completely overcome. Such is the 
fact ;—the steam engine acting on 
most ingenious and highly ime 
proved machinery, sets at nought 
the low price of labour in India, 
the hereditary experience possessed 
there, and the advantages resulting 
trom having both the raw material 
and the market for the manufac. 
tured goods at hand. Articles made 
in Britain from materials which 
must be brought from India or A- 
merica, and which articles must 
afterwards be sent some thousand 
miles to market, can be sold cheaper 
than similar articles manufac. 
tured on the spot where the raw 
material grows, and where the ar. 
ticles themselves are sold. This 
would seem surprising, even if there 
were no other differences between 
India and England, in relation to 
‘ais manufacture, than those just 
pointed out, viz. that in the former 
ountry there is no expense incur- 
red for the freight or carriaze 
either of the raw material or manu- 
‘actured goods, whereas in Britain 
‘avy expense is incurred on both 
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accounts ;—but the wonder must 
increase when we reflect, that in ad- 
dition to these disadvantages Bri- 
tain labours under the disadvantage 
of an infinitely higher rate of wages. 
Machinery, however, which is cal- 
culated to do the work of some hun- 
dreds of men; and a power, the 
steam engine, which can give to 
that machinery the requisite mo- 
tion, have overcome all these ob- 
stacles. 

If the unparalleled wealth and 
resources of Britain have raised her 
to that rank which she has lon 
held, and still holds, in the scale of 
civilized nations, it certainly is the 
duty of the historian to trace and 
point out every circumstance which 
has either contributed to, or which 
illustrates, her advance to such 
wealth and resources; they must 
be found in the extension of her 
manufactures and commerce: her 
commerce necessarily depends upon 
her manufactures; and her manu- 
factures have risen to their perfec- 
tion, principally, from the improve- 
ment in machinery, and from the 
capital and skill of her manufac- 
turers. We are of opinion, that no 
proof could have been given, at 
once more striking and satisfactory, 
of the power of machinery, capital, 
and skill, to overcome difficulties, 
and to create wealth, even where 
there was the least prospect of ob- 
taining it, than that which we have 
just drawn from the success of the 
tree trade to India. 

But we must advert to the second 
point of inquiry, as connected with 
the trade. By what means are the 
religious prejudices and inveterate 
habits of the Hindoos so far over- 
come as to induce them to purchase 
our cotton goods? We have already 
observed, that the answer to this in- 
quiry will not prove honourable to 
our manufacturers and commercial 
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men. The mora!t'y of commerce 
is almost proverbiaily loose and ac- 
commodating. In this branch of 
trade to India it was found necessary 
to manufacture the cotton goods 
as nearly as possible like those 
made in India, and also to put on 
them the particular marks by which 
the different casts in that country 
are distinguished. It may be, how- 
ever, that the goods were somarked 
and manufactured, not so much for 
the purpose of passing them off, a- 
mong the Hindoos,as manufactured 
in India, as in order to render them 
fit and proper for them to wear, in 
the same manner as they could be 
manufactured to suit any other par- 
ticular market. This is certainly 
the most candid con,'ruction to 
put upon the fact: and perhaps it 
1s also the best founded: for it can 
hardly be supposed that the Hin- 
doos are unable to distinguish be- 
tween cotton goods ae in their 
own country, by hand, and cotton 
goods made in Britain by machi- 
nery, when the distinction is ob- 
vious to good judges in Britain. 
But it may be asked, What re- 
turns are made from India for the 
increased exports to that country, 
occasioned by the success of the 
free trade? When the question of 
the free trade was discussed, it was 
urged against its success, that the 
East India company brought to 
Europe, or at least to Britain, quite 
as much of the produce of India as 
there was a demand for; and con- 
sequently that the adventurers in 
the free trade would not be able to 
dispose of the goods they brought 
back. It is evident, however, that 
a continuance of lucrative exports 
cannot go on without imports to 
the same amount. We are not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with the na- 
ture of ali these imports, to point 
them out specifically or in detail ; 


AND 


but we believe that the free 

have displaced the East India com, 
pany with regard to m iny of these 
articles in the home market; and 
that they are thus exhibiting an ag. 
ditional proof and illustration of ag 
important problem in political ego. 
nomy and commercia history, viz, 
that though companies, by reasog 
of their great capital, may Possess 
advantages over private merchants, 
these advantages are often counter. 
balanced by the greater activity of — 
the latter, and by their attention 
and measures being exclusively dj. 
rected to commercial profit; while 
in companies there are private and 
clashing interests, and all their 
movements are slow, irregular, and 
too much led by precedent for com. 
mercial advantage. 

But it was to be expected that 
the enterprise which suggested the 
export of cotton goods to India, 
would find out some new articles 
for import; and this has been 
the case. ‘Till the free trade was 
opened, the cotton wool of India 
was in general of so coarse a nature, 
as not to bear the expense of im 
porting into Britain. It was indeed 
known that very fine wool was pro 
duced tl ere, and that ot this wool 
the India muslins were fabricated; 
but little or none of this fine wool 
was brought into England. Now, 
however, the case is differents the 
growth ot fine wool has been great- 
ly increased in India, so that itt 
highly probable, not only that this 
country may become one of the 
greatest markets for our cotton 
go ds, but one of the greatest 


sources whence we may draw the 
raw material for the finest and most 
valuable of those goods, Then will 
be exhibited another striking @® 
stance of the division of labour, and 
of the wonderful power of 


nery and capital—Cotton brought 
from 
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fom India to Britain, a distance of 


3000 miles, manufactured in Bri- 
tain, and sent back in this state to 
India, and there sold with a profit 


nt to cover the import and 
export, the wages of labour, . the 
taxes levied directly or indirectly 
on it in Britain, and the profits of 
the importer, the manufacturer, and 
the exporter. 

To this fiattering picture of the 
revival of our manufactures, how- 
ever, there are some drawbacks : 
those who labour in them are still 
paid very inadequately. In order 
to obtain what will barely support 
themselves and families, they are 
obliged to work much longer, and 
with much more exertion, than is 
compatible with comfort, or even 
with health, In 1816 many thou- 
sands in the manufacturing di- 
stricts were totally out of employ- 
ment; inthe year 1817 there were 
comparatively few in this state, but 
on the other hand they did noi re- 
ceive a due and adequate recom- 
pense for theiz labour. 

As the state of commerce in a 
great measure depeids on the state 
of the manufacture of those articles 
which are to be exported, it revived 
along with the revival of manufac- 
wres. On this head, therefore, 
there seems no necessity to dwell, 

Although, however, in the course 
of the year 1817 manufactures re- 
vived, and employment was conse- 
quently found to many who were 
before destitute of it, yet in the be- 
ginning of the year this was not the 
case; and even through the year 
the number of cases of distress and 
poverty was very great. The bene- 
volence of such as are able to be 
denevolent in Britain is well known. 
Various plans and modes of relief, 

nerelore, were suggested and car- 
ned into execution For the relief of 

Who could not support them- 


sofiicie 
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selves. Most wisely, as well as hu- 
manely, nearly all these plans and 
modes of relief set out on this prin- 
ciple,—that the poor ought to earn 
the money they got ; that above all 
things, the formation or strengthen- 
ing of habits of idleness and de- 
pendence should be most carefully 
avoided. It was therefore almost 
universally determined to employ 
the poor: where employment could 
be found that would, even in a small 
degree, repay the money subscribed, 
that species of employment was per- 
formed; but where none such could 
be suggested, employment benefi- 
cial to the community, though not 
such as would bring in any profit, 
such as the making or mending the 
roads, was given to them. 

Among the benevolent persons 
who came forward with the most 
zeal and perseverance to suggest 
plans for the permanent benefit and 
amelioration of the poor (for it 
was evident that mere subscriptions 
could afford only temporary relief) 
was a Mr. Owen, He is the prin- 
cipal proprietor of very extensive 
cotton mills at New Lanark, in 
Scotland. It is well known, that 
of all kinds of manufacture carried 
on in this country, that of cotton is 
the most hurtful to the health, and 
prejudicial to the morals of the 
labourers. It was generally thought 
that these defects were inherent in 
the very system of the cotton ma- 
nufacture : but Mr, Owen was of a 
different opinion, and he determined 
to exert himself in such a manner, 
as to prove that disease, ignorance, 
and dissoluteness of morals might 
be banished from this manufacture. 
From all accounts he certainly suc- 
ceeded im a surprising manner ; and 
this success confirming in his mind 
his favourite doctrine,—that men 
are entirely the children of circum. 
stances, he boldly came forward 
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with a plan for removing distress 
and vice from the country. This 
plan he never clearly and fully de- 
veloped ; and so far as he did de- 
velop it, it was in many respects 
objectionable, and in some respects 
impracticable, His own success at 
New Lanark by no means warrant- 
ed his inference, that similar success 
might be brought about in every 
manufacture. Fle did not take into 
the account many things: he for- 
got that, in order to accomplish 
what he had, men of similar energy 
and perseverance of character to 
himself must be placed at the head 
of each manufacture ; and that the 
difficulty of finding such would be 
very great, if not insurmountable. 
He forgot the difference between 
a manufactory situated in a small 
village, the labourers in which were 
Scotch, and a manufactory situated 
in such a populous place as Man- 
chester, the labourers in which were, 
for the most part, Irish. But, if he 
had contented himself with merely 
insisting upon the practicability of 
greatly improving the condition 
and the morals of the manufac- 
turing labourers, and in support of 
his opinions had referred to what 
he himself had done, perhaps he 
might have seen his example imi- 
tated ; but he injured what was 
sound and practicable io his plans, 
by mixing them up, or rather found- 
ing them upon what was most ab- 
surd and visionary. His grand plan 
was to purchase a certain portion of 
ground, on which was to be erected 
a building sufficient to contain a 
certain number of people ;—these 
were to cultivate the ground, or to 
work at different trades, but the 
produce of their labour was to go 
into a common stock. In short, 
Mr, Owen’s plan, as far as regarded 
the poor, was exactly according to 
the Spencean plan, of which we 


ave an account in our last y 

t therefore encountered 
position, or rather was met with de. 
served ridicule, especially when he 

ave a sketch of the various Classes 
into which the poor were to be d. 
vided, according to their religion 
and politics conjointly, 

While this visionary scheme of 
benefiting and improving the 
was under contemplation in rg 
don, a plan had been gradually 
carrying into execution in Edm 
burgh, marked by that cool, seq. 
sible, and practical character for 
which the Scotch are distinguished, 
Though in this part of the united 
kingdom they are free from the 
poor laws, and consequently have 
not the same lamentable 
which exists in England, of the ef. 
fects of a claim to relief, to debase 
the character of the poor, and to 
extend and increase the evil of pau. 
perism, yet the bad consequences 
of indiscriminate charity had been 
clearly seen in Scotland. A society 
was, therefore, formed in Edin. 
burgh, for the suppression of men- 
dicity. The great objects of the 
plan were to find work for thos 
who were able and willing to work, 
but could not procure employment; 
to relieve those who were unable to 
work; and to make those feel the 
real evils of poverty who, though 
able to work, and to obtain employ- 
ment, preferred being supported by 
alms. Their object, in short, was to 
distinguish between the real objects 
of relief, and those who did not de 
serve it; and of the former, between 
those who could work, and thos 
who could not. Their first step was 
to call upon the inhabitants of the 
city to give up the practice of re 
lieving mendicants in the streets of 
at their houses; and to subscribe 
the money which they were thus @ 
the habit of expending, to the ~s 
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ciety for the suppression of mendi- 
city. In return for this money, 
each person was given a certain 
number of tickets, which he might 
bestow in Jieu of money ; while the 
members of the society took the 


trouble of inquiring into the cha- 


racter, situation, &c. of those men- 
gicants who obtained such tickets ; 
relieving such as deserved relief, 
and refusing relief to such as did 


not deserve it. The consequence 
of acting on this plan (seconded as 
it has been by the inhabitants at 
large refusing to give money to 
mendicants) has been that beggars 
are almost entirely banished from 
Edinburgh, while each individual 
who subscribes to the society, has 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
his money now goes to the relief 
of a deserving object. 

In Scotland also originated the 
savings banks, the object, plan, and 
regulations of which we described 
in a former volume; as well as 
pointed out their superiority, in 
many respects, to friendly societies. 
Notwithstanding the distress of the 
times, when of course a large pro- 
portion of the labouring classes did 
not earn so much as was sufficient 
to keep themselves and families, 
yet these savings banks have pro- 
spered ; and consequently we may 
be assured, that the habit of pro- 
spectiveness, and the desire of in- 
dependence, are gaining ground 
among the labouring classes. The 
return lately made to the house of 
commons represents the rapid in- 
crease of savings banks in a much 
more flattering point of view than 
had been anticipated. It appears 
from these returns, that from the 
6th of August 1817 to the 5th of 
January 1818, a period of only five 
months—and that period by no 
means one of steady or lucrative 
employment to the poor—no less a 
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sum than 325,054/. was received by 
the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt, from the trus- 
tees of the savings banks in Great 
Britain, to be applied for the pur- 
chase of stock for the subscribers. 
This sum has purchased 376,733¢, 
of three per cent. stock. 

It is indeed only from themselves 
that the great mass of the poor must 
look for permanent and really bene- 
ficial relief; and it is a lamentable 
fact, that in England their number 
is now so great, their condition so 
deplorable in many respects, and 
the sum raised by poor’s rates so 
enormous, and at the same time so 
inadequate to their relief, that the 
evil must be fairly investigated and 
met even by the most unpleasant 
remedies. In a subsequent part of 
the volume we have given the report 
of the committee of the house of 
commons appointed to consider the 
poor’s laws: itis a most interesting 
as well as a most melancholy docue 
ment. To think that in England, 
a country the inhabitants of which 
boast of their political freedom and 
privileges, such a large proportion 
of those inhabitants should have 
become so degraded in mind and 
feeling, as to prefer support from 
charity to the produce of their own 
honest and industrious labour, is 
indeed lamentable: while the re- 
flection that the evils of this system, 
in all their complexity and magni- 
tude, have so incorporated them- 
selves with the present frame of 
society in this country, as to render 
their eradication, even by the most 
cautious and gradual measures, in 
the opinion of many absolutely im- 
practicable, and in the opinion of 
all a work of the utmost difficulty, 
—adds tothe melancholyimpression 
thus produced. There are, indeed, 
two features in the present situation 
of Britain of a most gloomy and dis- 

agreeable 
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agreeable cast. Trade, commerce, 
and manufactures may revive ; by 
their revival, and by keeping at 
peace, we may have a real sinking 
fund, by having in fact an excess 
of income above expenditure ; the 
revival of manufactures and com- 
merce may give employment to 
numbers still dependent on charity ; 
but the blots on our national cha- 
racter wil] yet remain—aamely, the 
large proportion of our population 
preferring charity to work ; the de- 
basement of character producing 
this preference, and in its turn re- 
sulting from it: the other evil is 
the great increase of crimes, and 
the apparent inadequacy of the 
most severe criminal code in exist- 
ence to stop the current of crime. 

That this picture of a large por- 
tion of our poor population is not 
overcharged, is too m«nifest from 
documents of the most public no- 
toriety. In 1776 the poor rates 
were 1,679,585/.; in the year 1803 
they had increased to 5,161,8134, ; 
and in the year 181.5 they amounted 
to nearly 8,000,000/. As the popu- 
lation ot England since the year 

776 has not increased in nearly 
the same proportion, it is plain that 
the poor at present form a larger 
part of the population than they did 
at that period. Besides, in esta- 
blishing this comparison we should 
reflect, that at present the sums 
given by private charity, or through 
charitable institutions, for the relief 
of the poor, are much greater than 
they were in 1776. 

To judge of the real prosperity 
and happiness of a nation, and of 
the real efficacy of a good govern- 
ment, we must look into the interior 
of that nation. When we reflect 
that Britain has come out of the 
most arduous, protracted, and ex- 
pensive contest, in which any peo- 
ple ever engaged, with scarcely any 


H AND 


permanent evil resulting from jz. 
when we investigate the amoung ¢ 
her revenue, and her com 

and learn the immense wealth of 
her merchants and landholders. 
we are naturally disposed to regagd 
her as a most prosperous and 
nation. But the reverse of 
picture is not seen; it is kept og 
of view ; when brought forward, it 
presents a different result: ig 
may be seen abject dependence of 
mind, the most grinding poverty, 
and the most abandoned profligaey; 
not amongst a few, but cuelail 
a large proportion of her populy. 
tion, 

It is certainly the duty of a wise 
government, when its attention is 
not occupied by war, to devote a 
large portion of it to the state of the 
great mass of the people; and 
though in such a country as Britaia, 
where revenue and expenditure are 
so nearly equal, (besides an im 
mense debt,) much must be over. 
looked or even sacrificed for the 
time, which is connected with 
the morals and improved condition 
of the people, it cannot be expected 
that the government will take im 
mediate and decisive measures to 
root out the evils of pauperism and 
depravity of morals; yet they cer 
tainly ought to be preparing them 
selves for such a line of conduct, 
and to avoid as much as possible, 
by what they actually do or per 
mit, adding vigour to these evils. 

As the mintsters agreed to the 


appointment of a committee tom 


vestigate the poor laws, it is pr 
bable they mean at some future pe 
riod to reform the administration 
of them, or perhaps to alter some 
of their provisions and enactments. 
But hitherto the only step taken dy 
government of a decisive and pet 
manent nature, to relieve the pox 
and unemployed, has been toc 

courage 
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courage emigration to Canada ; 
4 this step they seem to have 
prey in order, if possible, to 
os the channel of emigration, 
from the United States to our own 
sossessions ip America. It is not 
‘robable, however, that the attempt 
‘ili succeed on any large scale ; 
ed, indeed, it has already been in 
a great Measure abandoned. The 
dimate of the United States is so 
much better than that of Canada, 
that this circumstance alone would 
induce many to prefer the former ; 
besides, there must be a much 
ereater demand for labour in the 
former, where such immense tracts 
of land are beginning to be cleared 
and settled ; and the greatest pro- 
sortion of those who emigrate are 
om their circumstances and expe- 
rience much better qualified to la- 
bour under others than to purchase 
land for themselves. Emigration 
to the United States, not only from 
Great Britain and Ireland, but 
‘om nearly all parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe, has accordingly 
been excessive; and certainly, if 
there are no modes by-which that 
part of the population that the ces- 
ation of war, and the decline of 
anufactures and commerce, have 
thrown destitute, can be employed 
m their native countries; it is in 
ery respect much better that they 
juld emigrate where they can 
spport themselves by their own 
‘sour, than that they should re- 
main a burthea on their country- 
men, oppressed with poverty and 
ajectin mind. But it appears to 
us, that they might be supported in 
‘heir Native countries : their object 
wemigrating to America is either 
to purchase and themselves, or to 
labour for those who have purchased 
t. Are there no lands in Europe 
ated; in exactly the same 


condition as those lands which the 
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emigrants cross the Atlantic to pur- 
chase or cultivate ? Is it necessary 
that the inhabitants of Germany 
should spend their little all in gain- 
ing the shores of Europe, that they 
may there sell their liberty and la- 
bour, perhaps for years, in order to 
purchase a passage to America? 
Are there no uncultivated lands in 
Germany? Does not the adjoining 
country of Poland present immense 
tracts of land, which, if cleared 
and cultivated, would be as produc- 
tive as any land in America? Are 
England, and Scotland, and Ire- 
land, so completely cultivated, that 
no ground can be found, on which 
those might labour who are now 
forced to cross the Atlantic to seek 
subsistence? ‘To these questions, 
even as they relate to the United 
Kingdom, an answer must be given 
in the affirmative. Why, therefore, 
is emigration not rendered unne- 
cessary by providing land and em- 
ployment at home? It certainly will 
not be contended that emigration is 
a blessing to a country; that a 
country is benefited by a diminu- 
tion of population. If, indeed, a 
country is overstocked with people, 
it is better that the redundancy 
should emigrate than starve at 
home, or become a burthen on 
those wholabour ;—then it is neces- 
sary, but a necessary evil; it can 
never be a positive and desirable 
blessing; and therefore it ought al- 
ways to be prevented if by any 
means it can be. 

There are undoubtedly great dif- 
ficulties attending the plan pro- 
posed, of finding Tand and labour 
at home for those who woutd other- 
wise emigrate ;—but ought not go- 
vernment to endeavour to overcome 
those difficulties ? When war is to 
be carried on and taxes are to be 
levied for that purpose, all difficul- 
ties vanish ; the interests and pro. 

perty 
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perty of individuals must give way 
to what is deemed to be the public 
good; andare individualinterestsand 
property to be infringed upon, only 
when the public good is to be pro- 
moted by the destruction of the hu- 
man species? sre they to be held 
sacred, when it may be promoted 
by preserving the lives and increas- 
ing the comforts of mankind? In 
all European countries, individuals 
or parts of the community have cer- 
tain rights over the waste and un- 
cultivated lands ;—but does not the 
good of the whole require that these 
rights should be given up for an 
adequate compensation, in order 
that these lands may support those 
who must otherwise starve, or be 
supported by charity, or emigrate? 
Would not the European govern. 
ments be in the end amply repaid, 
if they purchased these fands, and 
disposed of them on low terms? 
Is rt not likely that those who are 
now forced to emigrate would pre- 
fer remaining in their native lands, 
provided they could obtain employ- 
ment? In short, is not this plan 
practicable, and would it not be ad- 
vantageous, both to government 
and the people, though arranging 


its details and carrying it iNto exp 
cution must necessarily be 
with many difficulties??, 

We are aware of one objection 
drawn from the doctrines of Mr 
Malthus :—it may be said, this mo& 
of relief would be only temporary; 
an excess of population would soon 
again take place, and the same mi. 
sery now felt, would ensue, Bx 
the reply to this objection is obvi. 
ous: in the first place, it may be 
made to the increased cultivation of 
landin Americaas wellas in Enrope; 
it might have been made to the 
first colonization of America: if it 
were a sound objection, it would lie 
even against the peopling of the 
world at all. And secondly, it is 
certainly a worthy object both of 
policy and humanity, to increase the 
number of those who can su 
themselves in independence and 
comfort; and by the very termsof 
the objection it is admitted, that a 
the future period anticipated and 
dreaded, there would be a | 
number of people supported in m 
dependence and comfort by their 
own labour than there are at pre 
sent, 





CHAPTER VII. 


State of the Currency and Finance—National Debt—Sinking Fund—he- 
venue—ExpenditureeIssue of Exchequer Bills— Rise in the Funds—New 
Coinage— Partial Resumptionaes Cash Payments by the Bank of England= 
Rise in the Price of Gold and Silver—Consequent Disappearance of th 


new Gold Coin. 


N some of our preceding vo- 
lumes we have considered the 
several principles on which the cur- 
rency and finances of this country 
are at present grounded; or rather 
the state into which they have been 


brought by the operation of 
rious circumstances, This states 


such as most directly and str 

to prove the truth of a position 
sometimes true and applicable with 
respect to individuals, but _e 
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¢ nations—viz. that erroneous, 
ampolitic, and prejudicial measures 
or habits may be pursued for such 
a length of time, and so intimately 
mixed up with the very frame of 
ciety, that the suffering them to 
continue is almost a less evil than 
their eradication. All are afraid 
that the currency of the country is 
at present, and has been for some 
ime,in an unhealthy state; because, 
isin that state which is necessarily 
exposed to great and even sudden 
fyctuations of value. But as this 
gate of our currency has continued 
#0 long as to be mixed up with our 
financial system; and as, moreover, 
it has been and is beneficial to cer- 
tain classes of the community, the 
replacing it by the old condition of 
our currency is represented either 
san impracticable, a useless, ora 
disadvantageous expedient. In the 
year 1817, a bill was passed by par- 
lament for the resumption of cashe 
payments by the bank in June 1818; 
and during the currency of the for- 
mer year the bank took measures 
which indicated a determination to 
reume the payments entirely at the 
pecified period. — Before, however, 
we advert more particularly to the 
nature of those measures and their 
consequences, it will be proper to 
advert to the finances of last year; 
«sto all who understand this branch 
*t political economy it must be ap- 
parent, that the currency of a coun. 
ty and its finance are closely and 
mutually dependent on each other. 
The grand feature in the finances 
ot Great Britain is its national debt; 
were this paid off, its revenue,even 
# taxes were taken off to a large 
amount, would more than equal its 
etpenditure. Before, therefore, the 
france of this country can be pro- 
| understood, the exact nature 
this national debt must be clear- 


always $ 
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ly explained. We have already, in 
a former volume, given a brief ex- 
planation of its nature and origin, 
but it may be proper here to ex- 

lain them more fully; and this, 
m our opinion, is done in the fol- 
lowing fomiliar illustration of the 
several principles of the funding 
system, as applicable to the public 
debt of Great Britain. 

A nation, like an individual, may 
contract debts in a variety of diffe- 
rent ways. 

When an individual borrows 
money, he may do so, in the first 
place, on the security of his simple 
obligation, granted in the form of 
a bill, or a bond, for the repayment 
of the principal sum in a certain 
time, with interest. 

If he finds his personal security 
insufficient, he may pledge his real 
property, for the repayment, in dif- 
ferent ways. 

He may make over to the lender, 
for his repayment, the rents of such 
a portion of his estate as will be 
sufficient to pay up the debt in the 
course of the next year; or he may 
make over such a portion of these 
rents as will be sufficient, not to pay 
the whole debt in one year, but to 
pay the interest, and a certain por- 
tion of the principal, every year, 
and thus to extinguish the whole 
debt in a certain number of years. 

If he requires money, and yet 
does not wish to have his revenue 
tied » to this ren he may ob- 
tain loans, by pledging such parts 
of his rents as will be’ sufficient to 
pay the lender a yearly annuity in 
place of the principal or interest of 
the debt. In this case, the lender 
will have no right to demand re- 
payment of the money lent; but, in 
place of it, will be entitled to an 
annual payment, which may be, 
either for his life, or that of some 
other person, for a fixed term of 

years, 
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years, or for ever. In all these 
cases, the annual payment will vary 
according to the length of time 
that the annuity will probably en- 
dure. Annuities for in will be 
naturally the highest. Annuities 
for a term of years will generally 
be lower than those for lives, as the 
term will be usually longer than 
the probable endurance of life an- 
nuities—and perpetual annuities 
will be the lowest of all. 

These different modes, by which 
debt may be contracted by private 
individuals, are mentioned, as fa- 
miliar, but exact illustrations of the 
different methods by which the 
public debt of Great Britain has 
been contracted. 

A part of this debt consists of 
money borrowed upon the credit of 
bills or bonds for its repayment, 
exactly similar to those of private 
individuals. Part of the money 
raised every year, to meet the ne- 
cessary supplies, is procured by is- 
suing fn don bills, navy bills, 
and ordnance bills or debentures; 
the nature of which is distinctly ex- 

lained, by saying, that they are 
Fills or bonds granted by the state, 
(and all of the same nature, but 
differing in name, merely because 
they issue from different offices of 
government), for repayment of 
money advanced by individuals. 

Another part of the money rais- 
ed by government is procured by 
anticipation of the revenue, as it is 
called; or by pledging certain of 
the taxes for its repayment. Go- 
vernment may raise a sum of mo- 
ney, by making over to the lender 
the produce of a certain tax, till 
such time as the money is repaid, 
Such of the taxes as are annually 
imposed, are regularly pledged, or 
anticipated, every year, for pay- 
ment of sums, which government 
obtains, upon their credit, before 


they are payable; and the lenden 
receive payment of their advance, 
as the produce of the mor 
taxes come in. This mode rai 
ing money is carried into 
through the medium of the bank of 
England, who make annual ad. 
vances to government, and rege 
from the compen of the taxes mort, 
gaged, the amount of these ad. 
vances, with interest, and, of ¢ 

a profit on the transaction; so thy 
the taxes thus anticipated are ten. 
dered considerably less productive 
than they would otherwise be. This 
method of raising money, there. 
fore, is a disadvantageous and im. 
provident one, and ought not to be 
resorted to, unless it is ascertained 
that the necessary supplies cannot 
be procured in any less expensive 
way. 

This mode of borrowing money, 
by anticipation of the taxes, led the 
way to the system of funding, up. 
der which the great mass of om 
enormous debt has been contracted, 
England had no public debt tha 
deserves the name till the Revol. 
tion. The foundation of it was 
laid during the war which termi- 
nated in the peace of Ryswick is 
1697. During that war, 
ment obtained loans by the me- 
thod of anticipation, which has been 
already described; that is, on a 
loan being made, certain taxes were 
mortgaged to such an amount # 
it was estimated would pay it up 
in a certain small number of years; 
—for which period the taxes wer 
accordingly mort . It was 
generally found, however, that, # 
the ex piration of that term, the pro- 
duce of the taxes had been insuff- 
cient to pay up the loan; and ther- 
fore the mortgage was prolonged 
for an additional term. 


manner a number of different leans 
were contracted, and a number 
mortgages 
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mortgages of the taxes were made. 
=} successive loans were con- 


by anticipations of the same 
pt iS, a vs which had been 
anticipated before, for the payment 
of acertain loan, and which would 
have paid it up in a certain num- 
ber of years, Was afterwards fur- 
ther burthened, by being appropri- 
ated to the payment of subsequent 
loans. Every successive anticipa- 
tion rendered the period, in which 
the tax would pay the loans for 
which it was thus anticipated, more 
remote; until at length it was 
found, that, by this course of pro- 
ceeding, the produce of the whole 
tases then existing Was scarcely 
more than sufficiert to pay the in- 
terest of the debt which had been 
contracted. 

This happened in 1715, when 
the different taxes, which had 
formerly been imposed for definite 
periods, were rendered perpetual, 
and thrown into one general fand, 
which was charged with the interest 
of the whole amount of the differ- 
est loans which had been contract- 
ed upon the several anticipations of 
the taxes. In place of continuing 
to keep separate accounts of the 
different loans, and of the produce 
of the different taxes which had 
been appropriated to the payment 
of each, the whole produce of the 
tates was converted into one indis- 
criminate fund, for the payment of 
the interest of one great mass of 
debt, in which all the previous loans 
were blended, without distinction. 
The principal sums were no longer 
payable to the public creditors, 
who were only entitled to receive a 
perpetual annuity, corresponding to 
the interest;—the capital, however, 
being redeemable at the option of 
gen The public creditors, 

er, could raise money, by 


their right to draw the per- 
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petual annuity on the capital which 
they had lent, and which was thus 
funded; and the price which they 
received would be a sum, in gene- 
ral, equivalent to this capital;—va- 
rying, however, at different tumes, 
like the price of every saleable 
commodity, according to the de- 
mand there might be for it, and 
varying also from different degrees 
of confidence in the stability or 
credit of the government. 

In this manner, the funded debt, 
which was at first in the hands of 
the individuals by whom the loans 
were made, was, by means of these 
sales, sub-divided into small por- 
tions, and diffused over the coun 
try. Persons who had money un 
employed were enabled to lay it 
out to advantage, by purchasing, 
either from the original creditors of 
government, or from previous pur- 
chasers, portions of this funded 
capital, or government stock, as it 
was called, and drawing the annui- 
ty corresponding to the amount of 
stock purchased. When they want- 
ed the use of their capital, they had 
only to sell out, or transfer their 
share of the stock to some other 
person, at the current price of the 
day; and in this way they some- 
times received more than the sum 
they had originally laid out, and 
sometimes less. ‘lhe fluctuation af 
the price of government siock, has, 
of course, rendered it a subject of 
commercial speculation. Moneyed 
men buy into the stocks when the 
ptice is Ka with a view to make a 
profit by selling when the price is 
high; and, in speculations of this 
sort, large sums are every day 
gained and lost on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

For a considerable time after the 
commencement of the funding sy- 
stem, the interest of the funded debr 
was the same as the ordinary rate 

of 
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of interest; but government made, 
at different times, reductions of the 
rate of interest on different parts of 
the debt ;—ti)], in 1746, the interest 
of the whole funded debt was re- 
duced to three per cent. For a 
considerable time, too, the amount 
of the capital funded on each loan 
was equal to the sum advanced by 
the lender:—that is, the lender be- 
came entitled to a perpetual annui- 
ty, corresponding to the interest of 
the sum actually lent, and govern- 
ment was entitled to redeem the 
annuity by repayment of this sum. 
But afterwards, when the rate of 
interest on the public debt was re- 
duced, and when the amount of the 
debt had increased so much, that 
loans could not be obtained but 
upon very advantageous terms to 
the lenders,—-the method was adopt- 
ed of funding a capital larger than 
the amount of the loan. The lender 
became entitled to a perpetual an- 
nnity on a capital larger than the 
sum advanced by him; and the an- 
nuity could be redeemed only by 
repayment of this larger capital.— 
Thus, when a loan of 1,000,000/. 
(for example) was funded in the 
three per cents,—or, in other words, 
when a capital corresponding to 
this loan was added to the amount 
of the funded debt, on which an- 
nuities were paid at the rate of 
three per cent.,—it would become 
necessary, in order to make this 
eapital sufficient to afford the lender 
an annuity equal to the ordinary 
rate of interest for money, to fund 
such a capital as would yield, at 
the rate of three per cent., an an- 
nuity equal to the interest of 
1,000,000/. at five per cent.; and 
this capital would be 1,666,666/. 
18s. 4d. In making a loan, in this 
way, government, in consideration 
of an advance of 1,000,000, be- 
eemes bound to pay perpetually 


five per cent. per annum On this 
sum; and adds to the funded 
of this country 1,666,666/. 18s. 44 
which must be paid before the an, 
nuity can be redeemed. It mag 
be observed, however, that, wher, 
a loan is funded in the three 
cents., the lender is generally satis. 
fied with an annuity under the oy. 
dinary rate of interest on the sum 
which he advances, in considers. 
tion of the advantage which he ey. 
pects to derive from the rise in the 
price of stock; as, when this rie 
takes place, he can, by selling the 
capital funded in his name, pu 
in his pocket a sum beyond the 
amount of the sum which he had 
advanced to government. 
therefore, it is not usual for 
ment, in funding a loan of a mi- 
lion in the three per cents., to bur. 
then themselves with an increase of 
debt to the extent of the sumabor 
mentioned; yet, it may be said, 
that, for every million which go. 
vernment has actually received for 
loans funded in the three per cents, 
they have added not much les 
than a million and a half to the 
funded debt of the country, 
Since the general reduction o 
the interest of the national debtin 
1746, to three per cent., it has beer 
the practice of government to fund 
a great proportion of the debt since 
contracted in the three per cents, 
in the way already explained, Ba 
loans have also been made, sine 
that period, by funding = 
bearing annuities at four and fir 
per cent. These do not differ from 
the three per cents. except in th 
difference of the rate of annuity, 
and in the circumstance, that te 
excess of the capital funded, abor 
the actual loan, is smaller than ® 
the three per cents. There & 


however, always an excess, even ® 


Gover: 


the five per cents, 
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Government has also made loans 
by granting to the lenders annui- 
ties for lives, or for terms of years, 
exactly analogous to the annuities 
eranted by private individuals, he 
annuities of the latter description 
= called long annutties, and those 
t present subsisting are all made 
‘ terminate in the year 1860, 
Loans have sometimes been con- 
tracted entirely upon these ane 
suities; but they have most fre- 
quently been granted in addition 
to the annuities created by funding 
the loans in the three, four, or five 
percents. Thus, it has been usual, 
when a loan has been made, to fund 
acapital corresponding to it, and 
to give, besides, an annuity for a 
life, or for a term of years. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that 1,000,0002. 
was lent to government, and thata 
capital to that amount was funded 
in the three per cents., the defici- 
ency in the yearly interest of the 
capital lent was made up hy giving 
the lender a terminable annuity of 
s much more per cent. upon the 
amount of the loan, This method 
was generally followed before the 
introduction of the system of mak- 
ing up for the deficiency of the in. 
terest on the loan, by funding a 
capital larger than its amount, and 
appears preferable to that system, 
because it. enables government to 
make the terms of the loan suffici- 
ently advantageous to the lender, 
with tespect to the amount of his 
interest, without producing the evil 
of increasing the capital of the debt 
much beyond the sum actually re- 
ceived by government. 
_ Though it is only, strictly speak- 
ing, by repayment of the capital of 
the funded debt, that government 
cai extinguish the perpetual an- 
nuities payable to the public credi- 
fers, yet government can redeem 

ation by purchasing up 
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the capital at the current price of 
the day:—and, in this way, they 
can redeem the three or four per 
cent. annuities by the payment of 
less than the amount of the funded 
capital, Capital in the three per 
cents,, for instance, can be pur- 
chased at prices varying generally 
from 60/. to 80/. for every 100%. of 
this capital;—and, when the price 
of stock is at 80/7 , government may 
redeem a million of debt for 
$00,00C7. But this does not take 
away the evil of funding by an in- 
crease of capital. Loans are al- 
most always contracted in time of 
war, when the price of stock is low, 
and are redeemed in time of peace, 
when it is high. Suppose a loan 
made when the price of stock is 
about 60; and that government, 
on receiving only 600,000/., funds 
a capital of 1,000,000/. On go- 
vernment redeeming this debt, 
when the price is 80, they must do 
so by the payment of 800,000/.; 
thus paying 200,000/. more than 
they received. 

By the different modes of fund- 
ing already described different kinds 
of stock are created—some at three, 
some at four, and some at five per 
cent. 

The public debt of Great Bri- 
tain at present amounts to nearly 
11,600,000,000/.; not, however, 
sterling, as is often supposed; but 
of stock of all the different kinds. 
The interest of the whole debt, re- 
deemed and unredeemed and float- 
ing, is about 44,000,000/,: of this 
about 27,000,000/. is for the unre- 
deemed debt; 14,000,000/. for the 
sinking fund; and the remainder is 
the interest of the floating debt. 
Properly speaking, however, the 
real debt consists only of the unre- 
deemed and the floating; for the 
redeemed debt is in fact paid up, 
although its interest is still raised 
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in taxes: the value of the floatin 
debt will be afterwards explained, 
when we come to treat of the ex- 
chequer bills issued in the year 
1817. 

From this statement it will ap- 
pear that the income of this coun- 
try ought to cover the interest of its 
unredeemed debt and of its floating 
debt; and besides effecting these 
objects, it ought to discharge its 
regular expenditure. If the reve- 
nue is equal to the accomplish- 
ment of all these objects, though 
thenational finances cannotimprove, 
they cannot grow worse; but if, in 
addition to these objects, its reve- 
nue will afford a sum sufficient to 
constitute a sinking fund of any 
magnitude, then its affairs must be 
in a state of progressive improve- 
ment, because the sinking fund will 
be gradually reducing its debt— 
and of course enabling the govern- 
ment to take off some of the taxes, 

We have long had a sinking fund 
in name: that is, a certain portion 
of the taxes has long been appro- 
priated to pay off a part of the 
debt; but as, at the very same 
time, we were adding to our debt 
to an equal or greater amount 
than was paid off by the sinking 
fund, this fund was absolutely of 
no avail, and in fact was an expen- 
sive mockery. 

It was hoped that when peace 
arrived the sinking fund would be- 
come really efficient; because, it 
was hoped that, during peace, our 
expenditure would be so much re- 
duced, and our income so im- 
proved, that there would be an ex- 
cess of the latter over the former, 
which excess would constitute a 
real sinking fund. In 1816 this 
was fa: from being the case: our 
expenditure was not reduced near 
so much as was expected or hoped, 
for it was particularly heavy in 
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in that part of it which related tp 
the army ;—while, on the other 
hand, our income, instead of im, 
proving, became worse.—Such was 
the case in the year 1816: m the 
year 1817 our income (including 

that of Ireland, for the revenue ac. 
countsof thetwokingdomswerecon, 
solidated in January 1817) reached 
only to the sum of 51,000,000/;~i9 
1816, ithad been about 57,000,001, 
not including Ireland. But thea 
in 1816, about 11,000,000%, of in. 
come tax had been paid in, and ig 
1817 only about 1,100,000/. In 
dependent of this cause of defici. 
ency, however, there was in 18]7 
a falling off, in some of the mos 
important branches of the revenue 
—particularly in the excise. With 
regard to the expenditure, one 
branch of it of course remained 
the same, or nearly so—the inter. 
est of the debt and the sinking fund; 
and the peace establishment wa 
reduced to about 18,000,000, 
Hence it will appear that in this 
year the income was nearly suffic. 
ent to pay the interest of the na. 
tional debt, to support the peace 
expenditure, and to keep up th 
sinking fund. 

As, however, the income and ex 
penditure were not balanced ; and 
as, moreover, during the three firs 
quarters of the year the income 
fell much below the expenditury, 
it was necessary that the chancellor 
of the exchequer should supply t 
deficiency by some financial scheme. 
To a loan there were many obj 
tions: in the first place, it was ap 
prehended that the very idea 
being obliged to have recourse 4 
loan in time of peace, w 
to unfavourable inferences 
ing our national resources: 

a more serious objection was 
if a loan were raised, 
must be created, and thus a 
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ration of the sinking fund would 
be retarded. The chancellor of a mye snner produce a great de- 
the exchequer, therefore, had ree nd for exchequer bills, and con- 
course to a large issue of exch sequently lessen their rate of i 
bills, which in fact was ni tye a must affect the funds: Beng 
loan;—when these exch & e funds were raised by th mn 
: exchequer bills ration of y the ope- 
became due, he Pe them either stead of another cause, more 
by the produce 0 the taxes or by i ady and regular than the inv 
new exchequer bills. The el w m3 - them of accumulating a 
ee also took them to a very on shag 9 ty a aoe pay vo- 
rge amount. : out, how a si 
So great was the accumulation a sg neither really 7 
of capital in the country, beyond 1 e nation nor raise the funds, so 
the demand for it, that although ong as the sums raised by loa 
the interest of exchequer bill & were equal to the amount of n 
reduced pots oes. below is sinking fund :—the cm * oat 
cent, and the issue of th ve this position it may be P > 
ring 1817 was between 5 pes du- to illustrate rather mo Pe fully ee 
nifions, yet they ney hes d 60 us suppose that the pot se = 
mium as still further reduced pre- for the reduction of th sioners 
ting Seeding dy uced their debt are enabled to |: e national 
times, even below pe and at some to the amount of 12 millions pace 
When pormaichisn ys tee d ally: that is, in oles eset eer 
this premium, at their first i ed purchase and invest in th 1 ape d 
isevident it was borrowin issue, it name, as much stock neh all aa 
very advantageously ; & Pye at the price of stock 12 ‘Ys, a8» 
when it got no sates ll , even sterling will Bom ora P Bray we 
were highly Evousaile. The ad. same time there was oy * We 
vantage of this plan will Bt : oom it is evident that Sie 
apparent, when we consid iminishing the quantity of it i 
the money thus borro sider that the market, the pri o =. 
. wed atalow ri et, the price of it must 
interest was in fact e TISC, provided no ci 
red a mployed to cu : ircumstance oc- 
rene sd ; hessrseie debt i and agg at amp the me my for it: 
: money at five % ¢ ar, there was 
cent., in order to pay off per annual loan; and th - 
bearing the same pay off a debt vanced it < those who ad- 
anal tana tal received in return a 
is, to say the least of i t, tain quantity of stock = 8 Co 
less scheme; and it, a very use- words, th ck, or, in other 
. ; to borrow m . » the amount of stock w: 
in order to pz oney increased. It is evi ocKk Was 
hears wy a toad debt which that while fap scnniny therefore, 
the money borrowed interest than tional debt, or of a of the na- 
scheme (both of be isa ruinous which it consist me stock in 
duienthe ich were done by th sists, Was increased 
gthe late wars),—yet th y the creation of new ? 
of ing money. ps eplan much as it was diminish Ce 88 
ane ace mcueenserird ies 
terest, is a wise and beneficial national debt, no rise in the pri e 
heme of finance Cc of stocks could take price 
Unfortunately, however, th: the price of stock places, because 
"cannot eage we on a g ny be- of every thing psa ay price 
considerable extent: for th o any proportion between the on the 
: e same demand: by th supply and 
: by the purchases of the 
Q - commise 
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commissioners, the supply or 
quantity in market was diminished; 
and therefore, if no new supply had 
been brought in, the stocks must 
have risen, the demand continuing 
the same; but this new supply was 
brought in, in the form of the 
stock created, to pay those who 
advanced the loan. 

We have deemed it necessary 
and proper to go rather minutely 
into this subject, because, in fact, 
ninety-nine people in a hundred 
are very vague and ill informed in 
their notions respecting everything 
that is connected with finance, and 
especially respecting the nature and 
operations of the funds, and the 
paying off of the national debt. 

Having thus explained the several 
principles on which the stocks rise 
and fall, it will be proper to con- 
sider in what mode the sinking 
fund operated on them at a period 
when there was no loan. ‘lhe re- 
venue was by no means equal to 
the expenditure in the vear 1817; 
this deficiency the chancellor of the 
exchequer might supply, either, as 
in the time of war, by a loan, or by 
the issue of exchequer bills: he 
preferred the latter; apparently, 
for two reasons. In the first place, 
he issued them on more advanta- 
geous terms than those on which he 
could have obtained a loan. We 
have said there was a large accu- 
mulation of unemployed capital in 
the country; and this capital, those 
who held it were more willing to 
vest in exchequer bills than in a 
loan, which in fact would have 
been in the funds; because, in ex- 
chequer bills, it was more readily 
got back, if they wished to empley 
it in trade: hence the chancellor of 
the exchequer borrowed money on 
those bills at a much lower rate of 
interest than he could have done by 
way of loan—but secondly, he thus 


also avoided the necessity of fund, 
ing; for when the exchequer billy 
became due, the holders of them 
were paid by new bills, or the bank 
of England took them up. Thus, 
the necessity cf funding heing 
avoided, the quantity of stock was 
not increased ; and the sinking fund, 
having fair play, operated on the 
stocks, without any cotnteraction 
from a creation of new stock. 
Hence the stocks rose to a great 
height. In November 1817, the 
3 per cent. consolidated stock was 
rather above 84. It is supposed, 
however, that other causes, besides 
the operation of the sinking fund, 
or the quantity of stock bought 
regularly by the commissioners tor 
the reduction of the national debt, 
operated to raise the funds. There 
always are men of great capital 
who have great influence on the 
stocks. A few years ago, the Gold. 
smids, a Jewish family, by their 
connexioas could bring such de 
mands for, or such hoes 5 of stock 
into the market, as greatly to af. 
fect the price of the tunds. A few 
years after the death of the princi- 
pal person of this house, the hove 
of Rothschild, (who aze als 
Jews,) by the extent of their money 
dealings began to affect the funds; 
and there can be no doubt that 
they and their conneaions co-0pe 
rated with the a fund 
raising the price of stocks. There 
was, however, another cause which 
contributed to the effect of raising 
the funds to the height which they 
attained in November and Decem 
ber 1817. By an act passed ls 
session, for the consolidation of the 
exchequer, it was enacted, that 
order to make the period at which 
the finance accounts and the 
counts of the commissioners for 
reduction of the national debt wet 
made up correspond; the mosey 
available 
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grailable by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the debt, between 
November and February, should 
ail be laid cut between November 
and the 5th of January,—one of the 

varters to which the finance ac- 
ra are made up. Now, it is 
evident that the demand tor stock, 
by the commissioners, between No- 
vember 1817 and January Isls, 
being greater than usual, in so 
much as in this period of- two 
months was laid out by them the 
sum always before laid out in three 
months—the price of stocks would 
Tist. 

Having thus explained the causes 
which produced the rise in the 
funds, it will be necessary to revert 
to the observation we made,—that 
this rise was not advantageous to 
the nation, so far as the reduction 
of the national debt was eoncerned; 
for it is plain, that when the 3 per 
cents, are at OO, a greater quantity 
of them may be purchased by a 
given sum than when they are 
higher; the reduction of the nation- 
al debt, therefore, must goonata 
slower rate, and require more mo- 
ney to accomplish it, when the 
stocks are high, than when they 
are low, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
was in some measure compensated 
for this disadvantage by the de- 
mand for the exchequer bills: it 
was supposed he looked forward to 
another benefit from the rise in the 
funds. All the different species of 
stock are redeemable at par; but 
as the 3 per cent. stock originally 
bore an interest of 5 per cent. (and 
the same is true of the 4 per cent.); 
and as their par, or the price at 
which they are redeemable, was 
not changed when the interest was 
lowered, it is evident that neither 
the 3 nor the 4 per cents. can be 
sedeemed under 100—a price to 
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which the former, at least, are not 
likely to rise. Itis different, how- 
ever, with the 5 per cents.; they 
have risen to 100, and hence 
probably might be paid off: hence 
they never are proportionally so 
high as the 3 and 4+ per cents, 
Now, it was supposed to be the in- 
tention of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to pay off the 5 per cents. 
if he could have raised the 3 per 
cents. to 90 or upwards; for the 
holders of the former stock, it was 
imagined, would gladly take 100 
in the 3 per cents., for every 100 
they held in the 5 per cents. and a 
small sum in money, rather than 
receive the whole in money, at a 
period when it was scarcely possible 
to employ capital at all. If this 
measure could have been carried 
into effect, the interest of that part 
of the national debt, which consti- 
tutes the 5 per cent. stock, and 
whichamounts to about | 40 millions, 
would have been reduced from 5 
to 3 per cent.; and thus a great 
saving would have been made to 
the public. But towards the end 
of the year 18.7 the funds fell; and 
as they fell still more in the begin- 
ing of 1818 (‘rom causes which in 
our next volume we shall investi- 
gate), there was no opportunity of 

carrying this plan into execution, 
We do not think that in writing 
the annals of such a country as Bri- 
tain, any excuse 1s necessary for 
thus going into the details of its fi- 
nance; it is indeed a topic which 
the annalist and historian in gene- 
ral pass over in silence:—but un- 
less it is entered upon pretty fully, 
how can the state of the country be 
explained or understood? And as it 
is a subject on which, as we have 
before remarked, very few indeed 
have clear ideas, it seems the more 
proper and necessary to illustrate 
it. ‘The two leading topics respects 
3 ing 
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ing what may be called the money 
transactions of the nation, which 
we proposed to discuss in this chap- 
ter, were the finances and the cir- 
culating medium :—the former, we 
trust, we have explained with suf- 
ficient minuteness; but before we 
proceed to the latter, there is an in- 
termediate topic to be noticed, also 
connected with what we have call- 
ed the money transactions of the 
country. 

It might have been supposed that 
at a time when there was so great 
an accumulation of unemployed 
capital in the country, and when, 
for this capital, a rate of interest 
much lower than the usual and le- 
gal rate, could only be obtained in 
the funds or other public securities, 
—the price of land would have 
risen, and that mortgages on land 
might have been procured easily, 
and to almost any amount. This, 
however, was not the case;—when 
the price of stock affords 5 per cent. 
for money, land generally sells at 
such a rate as to bring in about 34 
per cent.: when, therefore, mo- 
ney in the funds brought in only 
about 4 per cent., it might have 
been supposed that 3} per cent. de- 
rived from land would have been 
preferred; but the fact was the re- 
verse. In the midst of this great 
accumulation of capital, and at a 
period when the funds were at 
their highest rate, it was scarcely 
possible to raise money on the 
mortgage of land, and extremely 
difficult tosell landed estates. The 
former is easily explained ;—the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles which by the 
laws of England lie in the way of 
recovering money vested in mort- 

ges on land, are so great, that 
ew persons wish so to vest it, ex- 
cept those who have no prospect of 
otherwiseem — capital,— 
With regard to the purchase of 
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land, a similar cause seems ty 
have Operated against employing 
money for that purpose: so long as 
it was in the funds or in exchequer 
bills, it was speedily and easily 
available for any other pu 
which promised better returns; byt 
if locked up in land, this was not 
the case, There were, however, 
two other causes operating to the 
same effect: in the first place, mo. 
nied men were apprehensive of in. 
vesting their capital in land, after 
the dreadful losses agriculture had 
sustained by the bad harvest of the 
year 1816; and in the second place, 
though the funds afforded a oe 
rate of interest than usual—lower 
than what mortgages gave, and 
very little higher than what could 
be secured by the purchase of land, 
—yet capital might be increased 
in the funds: if the $ 

were at 70, the holder did not 

5 per cent. for his money; but 
chance of their rising to 80, and of 
his increasing his capital one seventh 
by this rise, induced him to rest 
content with a smaller rate of im 
terest; and in fact, if he had bought 
in at 60 he still secured 5 per cent. 
for his original capital, notwith. 
standing the rise in the funds, The 
case therefore stood thus: Ifa 
holder of stock sold out at 70, he 
might procure 5 per cent. on mort- 
gage for his money; but on the 
other hand, if he permitted his 
money to remain in the funds, tt 
was more easily and readily avail 
able, and in case of rise, he im 
creased his capital. 

Hence, notwithstanding the at 
cumulation of capital, and the hi 
price of the funds, it was ext 
difficult in 1817,—especially in the 
early part of the year,—to sell land, 
or to raise money on mortgage; 
and hence the agriculture 


country was little benefited = 
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‘he accumulation of capital. As 
soon, however, as those who heid 
money in the funds began to realize, 
as it is called ; that is, as soon as, 
from a belief that the funds had 
reached their highest point, they 

an to sell out,—money flowed 
towardsland and agriculture; mort- 
gages could be procured at 44 per 
cent., and land sold at a higher 
rate. 

We come now to the considera- 
tion of the circulating medium of 
the country, a most important but 
dificult topic, It is well known 
that prior to the year 1797, the 
bank of England notes were pay- 
able in specie on demand. In con- 
sequence of a run upon the bank at 
that time, an act of parliament was 
passed restraining them from pay- 
ing their notes in coin, till a cer- 
tain period: this restriction was af- 
terwards centinued; and in 1811, 
a committee of the house of com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into 
its effects, and the propriety of 
taking it off. The ministers con- 
tended that it could not be safely 
taken off during the war; and ac- 
cordingly it was ultimately deter- 
mined that it should continue tll 
June 1818. 

All political economists, as well 
as practical men, agreed that the 
return to cash payments would be 
attended with great difficulty. So 
far they agreed: but they differed 
with respect to the benefit and the 
effect of this measure. By many it 
was concluded, that paper money 
not convertible into cash on demand 
served all the purposes of cash ; and 
not being of intrinsic value, was a 
much more cheap medium of ex- 
change: they therefore doubted the 
necessity or the advantage of resu- 
ming cash-payments. Besides,they 
also doubted whether the immense 
commercial transactions of this 


country could be carried on, and the 
interest of the national debt, or ra- 
ther the taxes, could be paid by a 
circulating medium of coin. In this 
latter opinion they were joined by 
those who maintained that the re. 
sumption of cash-payments would 
be a national blessing, but who 
denied that they could be resumed, 
and the taxes paid to their present 
amount ; at the same time the ar- 
guments by which they supported 
this opinion were certainly ingeni- 
ous, They assumed that low prices 
and heavy taxes were incompatible; 
that if the farmer sells his wheat at 
Si. per quarter, and his beef and 
mutton at 3s. 6d. per stone, he is not 
nearly so well able to pay the taxes, 
as if he sold the former at 4/. or 52. 
and the latter at 4s 6d. or 5s. 6d. : 
and they further maintained, that 
high prices and a circulating me- 
dium consisting entirely of coin 
were incompatible; because a cir- 
culating medium in coin could not 
be ale sO great in amount asa 
circulating medium in paper; and 
consequently, as price must depend 
on the demand, or, in other words, 
on the quantity of money in the 
country, if com were substituted 
for paper, prices would fall, ‘The 
whole of this argument went on 
the idea that, if the bank of En- 
gland resumed cash-payments, only 
coin would circulate; or at least, 
that the amount of coin and paper 
in circulation would not be equal 
to the amount of paper, while the 
restriction continued; and it like- 
wise supposed, that as soon as coin 
could be obtained for bank notes, 
the latter would no longer be taken. 
Notwithstanding the real, as well 
as the imaginary and theoretical dif- 
ficulties in the way of the resump- 
tion of cash-payments by the bank 
of England, the chancellor of 
the exchequer declared that they 
Q 4 would 
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would be resumed in June 1818; 
and the bank itself declared that 
they were not only prepared, but 
anxious to resume them. Before 
this, however, could take place, 
there were two preliminary and 
preparatory measures necessary : 
the diminishing of the amount of 
the issues of paper money by the 
bank of England, and the prepara- 
tion of a new coinage. 

Towards the end of the year 1815, 
and during the whole course of 1816, 
circumstances had occurred which 
had diminished the paper circula- 
tion, not only of the bank of En- 
gland, but also of the country 
banks. It is evident that this circu- 
lation will be greatest when agri- 
culture, trade, manufactures, and 
commerce flourish most, and when 
commercial confidence stands firm- 
est; but at the period alluded to, 
agriculture, manufacture, and com- 
merce were in a very depressed 
state, and confidence was much 
shaken. On the one hand, there- 
fore, less circulating medium was 
required to carry on a diminished 
agriculture and trade; and on the 
other hand, the bank of England 
and the country banks were much 
more cautious in the loan of their 
paper money. Besides,a great num- 
ber of the country banks failed : this 
necessarily dirninished the amount 
of paper-money, both directly, and 
indirectly by lessening the confi- 
dence that was placed in the banks 
that stood the shock. 

The number of country banks in 
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1797, when the restriction was firg 
imposed, is not exactly known, Ac. 
cording to Mr. Thornton, in his 
Essay on Paper Credit, there were 
353 ; but other accounts reduce the 
number to 230: probably there 
were 0. In the year 1800 they 
amounted to 386; m January 1810 
to 721 ; and in subsequent years to 
between 800 and 900. Arter this 
they declined in number.—The fol. 
lowing remarks offer a very 
bable conjecture of the amount of 
the circulating medium of the 
country in 1797, when the restric. 
tion act was passed, and in 18}2, 
when the system of paper money 
had attained its summit. 

It is certain, that the circulation of 
all the old established country banks 
has greatly increased since the re. 
striction, and may be held to be at 
least doubled. Assuming the issues 
of the 300 private banks existing in 
1797 to have averaged 50,000. 
each in 1812, and supposing their 
issues in 1797 to have amounted to 
$0,000/. which allows only 20,000. 
of increase, that will give an addi. 
tion of six millions to the circulation 
from this source. 

Supposing the issues of the 500 
private banks established since 17#7 
to have each averaged 40,000/, in 
1812, that would constitute a further 
addition to the currency of twenty 
millions *. 

Now, if we could ascertain the 
quantity of specie in circulation ia 


1797 and 1812, we would be able 


to make a pretty accurate estima 





* Mr. Tritton, in his evidence annexed to the Bullion Report, estimated the country 
bank paper then circulating (April 1810), at 20,000,000/. and Mr. Richardson # 
30,000,000, The former of these gentlemen reckoned each bank, on an average,® 
have 30,0001. in circulation; but the latter must have computed their issues at abow 
40,000’. for at that time there were only 721 country banks. There seems little doust 
that Mr. Richardson's estimate was at the time very moderate: and it is certain the 
issues, as well as the number of the country banks, were considerably increased, #0 
sequently to the rejection by the house of commons of the reconimendation of the b»- 


lion report. 
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tion of the actual increase of the 
eerency in that interval. 

Mr. Whitmore, governor of the 
hank of England, was of opinion, 
chat the quantity of gold coin in 
circulation for the three years pre- 
~ous to the restriction, was rather 
below than above twenty millions*; 
but supposing it to have amounted 

that sum, and that there was be- 
cides three millions of silver cur- 
rency, that would make the entire 
pecie in circulatr min 1797 twenty- 
three millions. The whole gold and 
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18:2. ' £ 
circulations sone c nnn. f 291300,000 
sooo vate banks} 15,000,000 
mA DO ree ant} 20,000,000 


Gold and silver.......... 4,000,000 





medium in i8i2...... 

If these calulations are nearly ac- 
cufate, they show that an addition 
had been made to the currency, in 
the interval between 1796 and 1813, 
of about twenty millions over and 


Grossamount of circulating) . 
® +} 62,500,000 






iver in circulation in!}]812 has been 
estimated as low as three millions ; 
but taking it at four, the whole 
amount of the currency at these 


different periods will be as fol- 





above the specie displaced, or sent 
abroad. 

The circulating medium of a 
country may be really increased by 
other means than by its multiplica- 















lows : tion. 
oe t Where commercial detail is well 
eee notes 1 4 11,000,000 understood, where credit is high, 
q ~e of 300 private banks 9,000,000 and where there is a brisk circula- 
MED cscacsenaniann . tion of produce, a very small quan- 
: Gold and silver 10 prety) | 23,000,000 tity only of circulating medium is 
ee odes s eee required in ‘proportion to the pay- 





ments to be made, In London, 
and other large towns in Britain, 
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Gross amount ¢ the circu 43,000,000 
latmg medium in 1797, 
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* App. Bull. Rep. p. 121.—There was coined, in the period of the great recoinage, 













from 1773 to 1777, both inclusive, of gold. .. .........eccececcceces £19,591,833 
Remained in circulation of old guineas of heavy and light weight, not 
brought in, |Chalmers’s Comparative Estimate, p. 550 } about...... bsbaes 2,000,000 
There was comed in the period from 1778 to 1796, both 
inclusive, of gold, ....... held snail ms 4 tte oe eee wien £ 28,865,457 
But Mr. Rose states, that very near one half of the gold 
coined trom 1778 to 1798 was procured from melted light - 
guineas, &c. { Brief Examination, App. No. 4.) and theretore 
x deducting ........ > vinweks dpe Ol aeddl «one 96 dpc ade ce-ic0e oS OMROROO 
% There remains sum added to the currency from 1778 to 
179>, both inclusive ........- Sehercns ccetones senceabescoscosscoes's FET 





£ 36,455,270 
Now supposing eight millions of gold coin to have been locked up in the coffers of 
the bank of England, of the country banks, and of individuals in 1796; and estimating 
& at other eight millions the quantity of guineas sent abroad as subsidies, during the 
5 American war, and the three first years of the late war; including those exported by 
& todividuals during the unfavourable erchanges of 1783, 1794, 1795, &c. (which, con- 
sidering that no seiznorave is exacted from the gold coin in this country, and that, 
therefore, when melted down, it may be exported without any loss, is certainly a very 
moderate allowance ;) it results that Mr Whitmore’s estimate may be justly considered, 
# foung as pear the truth as it is possible to attain in such matters, 
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the ceeconomizing of currency is car- 
ried to 4 great extent; the number 
of notes in circulation compared 
with the amount of payments that 
are constantly making, being very 
small indeed. 

Mr. Thomas, inspector of the 
clearing house in Lombard-street, 
states the average amount of the 
drafts on the different bankers ba- 
lanced there daily at 4,700,000/. 
and that not more than 220,000/ 
in bank notes are required for that 
purpose. Mr. Richardson, whose 
vast experience renders him an ex- 
cellent judge, states as his opinion, 
that the London bankers did not, 
in 1810, require so many notes by 
one-eighth in proportion to the 
amount of payments made as in 
1802. [App. Bull. Rep. ] The same 
system of a money hav- 
ing been greatly extended through- 
out the country since 1797, though 
there had been no actual addition 
made to the then existing currency, 
it would have been virtually in- 
creased to a considerable extent. 

During the depressed state of 
agriculture and commerce in 1816 
and 1817, the number of country 
banks was reduced from between 
800 and 900 to between 500 and 
600; and it is probable that those 
which still existed issued less paper 
money than formerly. The issues 
of the bank of England do not 3 
pear to have been considerably di- 
minished : in the course of 1817, 
however, they issued notices that 
they would pay certain of their 
notes in cash; and this was consi- 
dered by the public, and repre- 
sented in parliament by ministers, 
as indicative of, and preparatory 
to a full resumption of cash-pay- 
ments. 

Nearly at the same time a new 
coinage of gold and silver was is- 
sued: the amount of the former 
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was about four millions and a hal 
and of the latter nearly as much. 
making in the whole between eight 
and nine millions. This 

had become indispensably neces, 
sary: with respect to silver, there 
was no coin except bank tokens; 
which, from the fall in the price of 
silver, were not nearly equal jg 
value to the rate at which they cir. 
culated—or shillings and sixpences 
of still less intrinsic value ; and with 
regard to gold coin, none was tobe 
seen, 

It was apprehended that there 
would be great difficulty in ex. 
changing the old silver coin for the 
new coin; and that the boss, either 
to the public or individuals, would 
be considerable. Neither of these 
circumstances, however, occurred; 
the whole business was ma 
with great judgement and pm. 
dence ; and in the course of a few 
days the whole old silver coin had 
disappeared, and was replaced by 
the new coin. A loss undoubtedly 
was sustained by the public, since 
all the silver com which appeared 
to have come from the mint was 
taken and exchanged at its nominal 
value, thongh its real and intrinsic 
value was in most instances litte 
more than three-fourths of its ne 
minal value. The loss, however, 
to the public arising from this caus 
was trifling, when contrasted with 
the advantage of possessing a good 
and ample silver currency. 

The gold and silver coin which 
was issued differed from the old 

old and silver coin of the country: 
instead of guineas, twenty-shilling 
pieces called sovereigns were & 
sued ; and half sovereigns or tet 
shilling B ag instead of half-gu 


neas. This was a proper and cot 


venient alteration, since thus an ap- 
proach was made to the 
division of coins, In other = 
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new gold coinage resembled the 
, meld coinage : the standard was 
che same, and from the ounce or 
sound of gold bullion the same 
‘mount of coin was made ; so that 
» sovereign contained $¢ parts of 
the gold contained in a guinea, and 
the half-sovereign in proportion. 

The silver coinage consisted of 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences : the standard remained 
unchanged; or, in other words, in 
a pound troy, Or 480 grains of stan- 
dard silver, there were thirty-six 
erains of alloy, and consequently 
#44 grains of pure silver; but a 
seignorage Was charged or deducted 
at the mint. In all former coinages 
of silver, a pound troy of this metal 
was coined into fifty-two shillings ; 
but in this new coinage fifty-six 
shillings were coined from a pound 
troy of standard silver bullion: and 
if a person took a pound of bullion 
to the mint for the purpose of hav- 
ing it coined, the mint: were em- 
powered, by act of parliament, to 
return fifty-two of the new shillings, 
or $; parts of a pound troy, re- 
tainng four shillings or = for 
the expense of coinage. is new 
plan was adopted for the purpose 
of preserving the new siver coinage 
m circulation ; for it is evident, that 
as long as a pound in any given 
weight of the precious metals is 
more valuable as coin than as bul- 
lion, it will not be melted into bul- 
lion; and as both gold and silver 
com had disappeared in conse- 
quence of the bullion price of these 
metals rising above their mint or 
coin price, it was hoped that this 
evil would in future be prevented. 
A charge or seignorage of four 
shillings for coining a pound of 
silver was fixed upon, as it was 
thought that this would be suffi- 
cent to preserve the silver coin in 
tirculation, while at the same time 
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it would afford no temptation to 
coiners; for, it is evident, if the 
metals in the form of coin should 
be much more valuable than in the 
shape of bullion, a strong tempta- 
tion would be created to coin both 
gold and silver. 

At the time when the new coin- 
age was issued, gold bullion of 
standard fineness was selling for 
about 3/. 18s. per ounce, and silver 
bullion for about 5s. $d. ; or in other 
words, as an ounce of gold is coined 
into 3/. 17s. Gd. and an ounce of 
silver (before the late alteration) 
was coined into 5s. 2d. the market 
and mint prices of both these metals 
were nearly the same. 

In a short time, however, the price 
of gold bullion an to rise; and 
the sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
began to me ym from circula- 


tion: and as the price of gold bul- 


lion continued to advance, the new 
gold coin almost totally disap- 
peared. 

It is one of the most important 


duties of the historian to record in- 
stances of good or bad manage- 
meut, not merely in the political 
but also in the financial administra- 
tion of a country. The latter, as we 
have observed more than once, has 
seldom been deemed within the pro- 
vince of a historian; yet how can 
the military operations of a nation 
in a time of war, or its commercial 
enterprises in a time of peace, or the 
sources of its wealth and strength 
both in peace and war, be properly 
detailed, if what regards its finance 
is not developed by the historian. 
Posterity + > not to be compelled 
to seek in detached and fugitive 
pamphlets for information respect- 
ing the state of the agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and fi- 
nances of Britain, in so far as — 
are connected with, illustrative 
or conducive to the condition of its 
inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, and the stability and 
prosperity of its government, Of 
what relates to the aconomy of a 
country, there is no subject more 
interesting or important than the 
state of its circulating medium; and 
therefore the circumstances which 
render it steady and pure, or the 
reverse, require to be fully and 
plainly developed.— From this con- 
sideration we shall now proceed to 
investigate the causes which led to 
the sudden disappearance of the 
gold coin. 

Two causes immediately sug- 
gested themselves: one was eagerly 
embraced by those political aecono- 
mists who had all along contended 
for the depreciation of the paper 
currency of the country, from its 
over-issue, and who had fixed upon 
the rise in the market-price of 
gold and silver bullion above mint 
price, as a proof and consequence 
of that depreciation. As soon 
as the price of gold rose, and the 
new gold coin disappeared from 
circulation, they declared that the 
issues of bank paper must have in- 
creased. On the other hand, those 
political @conomists who had al- 
ways been averse to the opinion 
that the rise in the price of gold 
and silver was connected with, or 
sprung from, an over-issue of paper 
currency, contended that the rise 
in the price of gold, and the disap- 
pearance of the new gold coin in 
I8!7, proceeded from the circum- 
stance that the foreign exchanges 
were unfavourable to England ; 
and this unfavourable state of the 
exchange they attributed to the im- 
mense amount of bills drawn on 
England by Englishmen residing 
abroad. 

But there are serious and insur- 
mountable objections to both these 
hypotheses: In the first place, it is 
evident, that if the increased issue 
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of bank paper was the cause of the 
rise in price of gold, that cause mag 
at the same time, and equally, have 
affected the price of silver; by 
while the price of gold rose to 44), 
per ounce, the price of silver w,, 
only £s. 4d, which in fact was be. 
low the mint price ; since the mig 
price of silver, now that a 

troy is coined into fifty-six cilig, 
is 5s. 6d, the ounce. Avni increased 
issue of bank paper, therefore, even 
Wf proved actually to have takes 
place, could not operate on gold 
alone, but must have also had a x. 
milar and equal effect on the ptice 
of silver; and as this was not the 
case, another cause must be sought 
for to account for the rise in th 
price of gold, and the disappear. 
ance of the coin. In the second 
place, with reference to the fore: 
exchange being untavourable to thi 
country, and to this circumstance 
operating on the price of gold, the 
fact was the reverse; for the fo 
reign exchanges, though nominally 
against, were in fact favourable to 
Britain. The par of the reales. 
change (as wehad occasion to show 
in a former volume) depends on 
there being an equal quantity of 
pure silver or pure gold in those 
coins of any two countries in which 
the exchange is estimated: fore 
ample, if in twenty shillings of Ep 
glish money, and in twenty-four 
francs of French money, there was 
the same quantity of pure silver,then 
the exchange between the two cou 
tries would be at the real par, when 
a pound sterling,or twenty shillings 
exchanged for twenty-four francs. 
But let us suppose that in twenty 
shillings English there was less pure 
silver than in twenty-four francs 
then the real par would be altered. 
Now, by the new regulations 
specting the silver comage, 34 


pound of standard silver is - 
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“ey a greater number of shillings 
+ was when the par between the 
two countries was fixed at twenty 
ogs for twenty-four francs, it ts 
evide nt that twenty of these new 
shillings will no longer contain as 
much silver as formerly, nor so 
much as tv enty-four francs con- 
tain; and therefore, the exchange 
will appear to be against England, 
even when it is really at par. Let 
us suppose, tor mstance, that by the 
new mint regulations twenty shil- 
lings now contain only as much sil- 
yer as twenty-three francs, the real 
par of the exchange between the 
two countries will be when twenty 
shillings exchange for twenty-three 
francs ; though twenty-four francs 
still being regarded as the par, the 
exchange will appear to be unfa- 
yourable to England, when twenty 
shillings are equivalent only to 
twenty-three francs. 

The fact was, that at the period 
when the price of gold advanced, 
and nearly all the new gold coin 
had disappeared, the exchange ws 
really favourable to this country ; 
or in other words, a smaller quan- 
tity of silver in English coin ex- 
changed for a greater quantity in 
French coin. 

As therefore it is plain that nei- 
ther of these assigned causes,—the 
increased issue of bank-paper, nor 
an unfavourable exchange,—will 
account for the rise in the price of 
gold, and the consequent disap- 
pearance of the new gold coin, 
some other cause must be sought 
after; and this efictent cause will, 
we apprehend, be found in the new 
mint regulations regarding the sil- 
ver coin. 

The relative value of the pre- 
cious metals, or of gold and siver, 
is more uniform, and more nearly 
the same, in all commercial coun- 
tries, than the relative value of any 
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other two commodities. It may 
vary a little in the same country at 
different periods, or it may differ 
in different countries at the same 
time; but in the former case, as 
well as in the latter, the variations 
and differences are very trifling ; or 
if circumstances increase them to 
any considerable amount, they soon 
become trifling again. To speak 
broadly, and without minute ex- 
actness, the relative value of gold 
and silver in most countries is about 
1 to 15, or 15 and a fraction; in 
other words, an ounce of pure gold 
is equal in value to, or will ex- 
change for rather more than 15 
ounces of pure silver. 

When 52 shillings were coined 
out of a pound of standard silver, 
the relative value of gold and silver 
in this country was as 154 to one; 
or, 154 ounces of silver in coin were 
equal in value to one ounce of gold 
incom, Buta little reflection will 
convince us, that even if no alter- 
ation were made in the mint or 
coin relative value of gold and sil- 
ver, from the relative value of these 
metals in bullion, by increasing or 
diminishing the number of pieces 
into which a pound of gold or of 
silver was coined, still circum- 
stances might arise which would 
alter this relative value. 

In order to render our illustra- 
tions more simple and clear, let us 
suppose that the relative value of 
gold and silver was as | to 20; and 
that an ounce of silver was coined 
into one piece, and an ounce of gold 
was also coined into one piece;—it is 
evident that twenty pieces of silver 
coin would be exactly equal in va- 
lue to one piece of gold coin. But 
the relative value of these two me- 
tals, like the relative value of any 
other two commodities, may be 
changed by altering the proportion 
between the demand for them and 
the 
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the supply of them. If, for instance, 
while the quantity of silver continu- 
ed the same, the quantity of gold was 
increased, the price of gold, as mea- 
sured in silver, would fall; or, one 
ounce of gold, instead of exchangin 
for twenty ounces of silver, ae 
exchange only for nineteen or eigh- 
teen ounces. On the other hand, 
if the quantity of silver increased, 
while the quantity of gold remained 
the same, the value of silver, as 
measured in gold, would fall; or 
twenty ounces of silver, instead of 
purchasing one ounce of gold, 
would purchase only 42 or 4§ of 
an ounce. 

Let us now suppose, that while 
the relative value of gold and silver 
in coin continue the same, or as 1 
to 20, that gold in bullion, either 
from its becoming more scarce, or 
from silver becoming more plenti- 
ful (for these circumstances both 
operate to the same effect ), becomes 
of greater value than as 1 to 20 to 
silver in bullion ; so that one ounce 
of gold will exchange for twenty- 
two ounces of silver:—what will 
be the consequence with respect to 
the gold and silver coins? Un- 
doubtedly the gold coin will dis- 
appear, and the mode by which it 
will be taken out of circulation is 
by no means difficult to be pointed 
out. By the supposition, twenty 
ounces of silver in coin are equal in 
value to, or will exchange for, one 
ounce of gold in coin; bat one ounce 
of gold in bullicn is equal in value to, 
or will exchange hoe, twenty-two 
ounces Of si/ver in bullion. A person, 
therefore, who with twenty ounces 
of silver in coin, obtains one ounce 
of gold in coin, obtains that which, 
when reduced to the state of bul- 
lion, will purchase twenty-two 
ounces of silver in bullion :—a lu- 
crative traffic, therefore, will be car- 
ried on, by drawing the gold coin 
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out of circulation by means of the 
silver coin. 

That this is not mere theory 
be proved by a reference to whe 
took place in this country in the be. 
ginning of the eighteenth ; 

t that period the quantity of byl. 
lion contained in a guinea was, » 
the relative prices of gold and silver 
in the market, worth twenty-one 
shillings and fourpence, while a 
guinea could legally be ex 
only for twenty-one shillings ; and 
yet this small profit of fourpence 
on a guinea was sufficient to with. 
draw them from circulation; for the 
bullion in a guinea being obtained ig 
exchange for twenty-one shillings, 
and afterwards sold for twenty-one 
shillings and fourpence, the opera 
tion being frequently repeated, af. 
forded such a profit as induced 
many to embark in the trade, 

To apply these remarks and jl. 
lustrations to the topic more imme. 
diately before us :—By the present 
mint regulations with respect to the 
silver coinage, the relative value of 
silver in coin, and gold in coin, is 
different from the relative value of 
silver in bullion and gold in bul- 
lion, Twenty-one shillings are still 
deemed equivalent to a guinea, and 
will exchange for one ; but twenty- 
one shillings no longer contain as 
much silver as they did ; therefore 
the same quantity of gold in coinis 
purchased by a smaller quantity of 
silver in coin than could be for 
merly ; whereas it requires as much 
silver in bullion to obtain any given 
goat of gold in bullion as wt did 
ormerly. 

Hence a little reflection will show 
us that there must be a profit @ 
withdrawing the gold coin from 
circulation. A pound of silver of 
the standard fineness is coined at 
Birmingham, or any other 
except the mint (for the mint by 

keeping 
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beeping back the seignorage would 

revent any profit from the trans- 
action), into fifty-six shillings of 
the legal weight ; with fifty-two of 
these shillings as much gold coin 
can be obtained as will pay for the 

und of silver, which was thus 
coined, leaving « profit of four shil- 
lings (with the exception of the ex- 

nse of coinage) upon the trans- 
action. We say that fifty-two of 
these shillings will purchase as 
much gold as will pay for the pound 
of silver, because the relative value 
of our gold and siver coin remains 
the same, that is 3/. 17s. 6d. the 
ounce for gold, and 5s. 2d, the 
ounce for silver. ; : 

This operation will continue ei- 
ther till all the gold coin is with- 
drawn from circulation, or tll the 
price of gold in the new silver coin 
advances in propcrtion to the de- 
preciation of that coin ; for to retain 
the same name to any coin when 
its intrinsic value is lowered, by its 
containing a smaller quantity of the 
precious metal, is in fact a depre- 
ciation of such coin. Now, in order 


that the relative value of our gold 
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and silver in coin should be the same 
as their relative value in bullion, it 
is necessary that the guinea should 
“a for 22s. 7jd. of our pre- 
sent silver money; and the price 
of gold in that silver money ought 
to be 4/. 3s. per ounce, in order to 
render the relative value of our sil- 
ver coin, and gold bullion, the same 
as the relative value of silver bul- 
lion and gold bullion: but as at 
present silver in bullion can be pur 
chased for 5s. 4d. per ounce, and 
when converted into coin, is worth 
5s. Gd, the ounce; and as, more. 
over, gold may be purchased in that 
silver coin for 41. 1s. per ounce, 
whereas it is worth in it 4/. $s. ac- 
cording to the relative value of 
gold and silver bullion, it is evident, 
that if the mint were to issue twenty 
millions of sovereigns instead of 
four or five millions, they could not 
be kept in circulation so long as the 
silver coin is issued of its pn 
reduced weight, while only the 
same number of shillings are al. 
lowed to be given in exchange fur 
that gold coin, 








CHAPTER VIII. 


State of Parties, and their Conduct in Parliament Ministers—Opposition 
—Grenvillites—Sir Francis Burdett and the Advocates for Reform— 






Remarks on Reform in Parliament, and other Species of public Reform. 


ROM the elucidation and dis. 

cussion of topics, which are 
rather dry and abstruse, and are 
not generally deemed to fall within 
the peculiar and legitimate pro- 
vince of the historian or annalist, 
we turn to topics of a very different 
nature ;—we mean the state of poli- 
tical parties in Britain during the 
year 1817, 





It is needless, and would be a 
waste of time, to prove that in such 
a country as Britain a view of the 
political parties which exist in it, at 
any particular period, and espe- 
cially of such parties as take a re- 
gular and important share in the 
proceedings of parliament,—is ab- 
solutely essential to the right under- 
standing of its history, as well as to 
a due 
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a due and just appreciation of the 
strength and extent of the different 
political principles and feelings, 
which must always exist and ope- 
rate in such a country as Britain. 

But though such a discussion is 
totally uncalled for, and therefore 
need not be entered into, yet it may 
be proper and instructive to preface 
our history of the state of parties in 
Britain during the year 1817, by 
some remarks on the alleged bene- 
fits derived from political parties, 
and on the inconveniences, if not 
the absolute evils, to which they 
are exposed, 

It is contended, that unless there 
were political parties, public busi- 
ness could not be conducted. By 
political parties is understood an 
association of public men who, a- 
greeing generally in their political 
principles, and in the view they 
take ot the interests of the country, 
and of their own duties towards it, 
resolve to act together on all public 

ints, Ministers contend that un- 
hh their friends formed such a 
party; that is, unless they could on 
all great and vital questions depend 
on the support of the members of 
their party, they could not carry 
on the business of the nation. While 
Opposition contend, that party must 
be opposed by party; and that if 
ministers have a firm phalanx of 
friends, who on all great and vital 
questions vote with them, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that their pha- 
lanx, however inferior in numbers, 
should be as firm and unanimous 
on all such questions, 

This is plausible, and would be 
satisfactory reasoning, provided 
the members of a political party 
were always associated and acted 
together, from strict uniformity 
of principle; and provided also, 
that the principles on which they 
did associate and act together 


were all of them just and wel 
founded. But, in the first place 
with respect to the oppositicn fue 
do not now allude to the opposition 
of the present day, or to any parti. 

cular opposition, but to the op 
sition as we suppose it has always 
existed and acted in this country), 
—with respect to the opposition, is 
it not proved by their public con. 
duct, that one of their operating, if 
not avowed principles is, uniformly 
to oppose ministers? Can it justly 
be said that they give credit and 
support to ministers, even in those 
cases in which the measures of mini. 
sters are most clearly and decidedly 
for the public good ? If proof were 
wanting of this position, it might 
be found in the circumstance, that 
often when an opposition have 
come into power, they have ad. 
opted and defended those very 
measures which, while out of power, 
they reprobated and voted against. 
The same remark may be made 
with respect to that party of which 
the ministers for the day are the 
head : they almost uniformly object 
to measures introduced and recom. 
mended by the opposition ; so that 
in fact the axiom of each party seems 
to be—that whatever the other party 
does or recommends must be wrong 
and injurious to the country. Can 
political party therefore be really 
beneficial tothe country ? can it fail 
to warpthe mindsand soil the consci- 
ences of those who embrace it, if this 
axiom is necessary to its existence? 
Let us now consider the separate 
members of which any particular 
party is composed. If they are 
staunch and really party men, they 
are expected to support their party, 
not only on questions which they 
do not understand (for this conduct 
may be defended on the plea that 
they can confide in the intelligence 
of the heads of the party), but also 
on 
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on questions which they believe to 
be injurious to the country, That 
this isno unfounded or exaggerated 
statement, the history of all periods 
of Britain will sufficiently prove ;— 
and yet can political party require 
such conduct in its members? [f it 
does, are the benefits it bestows on 
the public an adequate and full 
atonement for such dereliction’ of 
principle ? for itcan be called no- 
thing else. What then, it may be 
said, ought to be the leading and 
fundamental rule on which a public 
man should act? ought he not to 
unite himself with any set of public 
men? To this it may be replied, 
that the only bond of union shceuld 
be sameness of principle and uni- 
formity of views on all grand public 
questions. Weare much mistaken 
it public conduct pursued simply, 
and in all cases, according to this 
rule, would not more benefit the 
nation, than public conduct as it is 
now pursued; and we are confi- 
dent, that if public men acted on 
this rule, they would gain and pre- 
serve a much larger share of the 
approbation and confidence of the 
people—which in fact would at 
once add to their strength, and en- 
sure those public benefits which 
their measures were calculated and 
intended to produce: for a mea- 
sure, in itself really beneficial to a 
nation, will often prove neutral, or 
actually injurious in its effects, if it 
is not agreeable to the wishes of the 
people ; while it will take a deeper 
root, spread more widely, and pro- 
duce more lasting benefit, if it not 
only meets the wishes of the people, 
but also is the act of those men who 
have secured their approbation and 
confidence. 

_ Having premised these observa- 
tons on the mode in which par- 
ties are formed in this country, the 


— on which they act, and 
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the consequences which flow from 
parties thus formed and acting,— 
we shall now proceed to a view of 
the different political parties, in 
the year 1817. 

The circumstances by which 
the present ministry of Britain at. 
tained their power, and been ena- 
bled to reduce the influence and 
the numbers of opposition almost to 
absolute insignificancy, have been 
already detailed in some of our 
preceding volumes. They may, how- 
ever, be here briefly recapitulated ; 
indeed, they may be summed up 
in two particulars :-the unexpected 
success of ministers, arising much 
more from good fortune, than wise 
conduct on their part; and the total 
want of prudence, we had almost 
said of common sense, in the op- 
position, at the time when politi- 
cal power was either in view or 
actually in their grasp. Not even 
the most zealous and devoted ad- 
herent of ministers will contend 
that they are men of superior ta- 
lents: in fact, without one excep 
tion, they are men of very inferior 
talents, when compared with the 
great statesmen of former times; 
and yet the unparalleled difficul- 
ties of the period at which the 
obtained power—whether we look 
to political events, or to the state 
of the country with respect to its 
commerce and finances—seemed to 
require the most profound abilities, 
acting upon, and sharpened by, the 
utmost degree of experience as 
statesmen. They exhibited, how. 
ever, during those difficulties great 
steadiness, and no common ems 
of prudence, moderation, and good 
sense: their steady adherence to a 
line of conduct which required 
rather perseverance than activity, 
and which certainly did neither re- 
quire nor admit of much deviation, 
benefited them in the same man- 
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ner, as a man’s life is often saved 
in the midst of a storm, in a dark 
night, by standing still, till the 
storm passes away. Mr. Pitt had 
been active in his opposition to Bo- 
naparte; he had infused his ac- 
tivity into the potentates of Eu- 
rope, but not into the minds of 
their subjects: the consequence was, 
that all his measures increased and 
strengthened that power which he 
wished and expected to destroy. 
The present ministry, on the other 
hand, allowed Bonaparte to destroy 
himself by his own measures; they 
only stood by, prepared to take ad- 
vantage of his blunders, ‘Thus 
with little real risque, and with 
very inferior talents, they witnessed 
the accomplishment of that, which 
Mr. Pitt had in vain so long en- 
deavoured to achieve. Hence they 
became popular: and till their con- 
duct in 1817, (which we shal! pre- 
sently describe,) they continued 
popular, from the hold which their 
success had given them on the 
minds of the people, as well as by 


the moderation and good sense of 


their most important measures. 
The opposition have been once in 
power, and twice has power been 
within their grasp: but at none of 
these times did they conduct them- 
selves either with prudence and 
good sense, or in such a manner 
as to secure the confidence and ap- 
srobation of the people. Mr. Tox 
Pid lost a considerable share of his 
popularity before he came into 
power, in the year 1806,—not so 
much perhaps by his opposition to 
the war with France, as by his 
backwardness to rejoice in victories 
gained by British valour: he was 
still, however, very pcpular when 
he came into power at the period 
alluded to: but his union with lord 
Greoville, and the persuasion that 
his casy temper and un-business- 
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like habits, would in too mang 
points yield to lord Grenville’s po- 
litics, destroyed a large portion of 
his popularity. On his death, lord 
Grenville’s influence being now 
much increaced, the whig minis. 
try became still less popular; nor 
did the cause of their going out of 
office regain them that hold on the 
fectings, good wishes, and confi. 
dence of the nation, which they had 
lost by not pursuing measures of 
ceconomical and political reform 
while they were in power, At 
the time of the regency in 18}1, 
and afterwards on the death of Mr. 
Perceval, they might have come 
into power; but they conducted 
themselves with so little prudence, 
and raised up so many frivolous 
obstacles, that it almost seemed as 
if they wished to have some excuse 
for declining power. 

Since the latter of these periods, 
the successful termination of the 
war against Bonaparte, and the 
death of their most eminent leaders, 
have greatly weakened their influ. 
ence both in and out of parliament. 

Such is a general view of the 
state of the ministerial and the op- 
position party at the beginning ot 
1817. During that year, their ac- 
tual as well as their relative state 
changed.—Let us first consider the 
ministerial party, There are at least 
three men in it, to whom the aa 
tion has always been disposed to 
give credit for moderate and liberal 
views and conduct, and for feelings 
and principles by no means in unison 
with tory notions of governmeat; 
—we allude to the earl of Liver 
pool, lord Sidmouth, and M 
Vansittart; the two latter had in- 
deed formed part of the whig ac: 
ministration, and therefore, from 
them might be expected some whig 
notions on fovernment. But 3 
very diflerem idea was fo ~ 
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lord Castlereagh: a suspicion rest- 
ed on his political principles from 
his conduct in Ireland, in bringing 
about the union with Britain; and 
t was supposed that his love of po- 
litical freedom, and his attachment 
- purity of political principle, had 
not been strengthened by his hav- 
ing been so long and so intimately 
connected with the potentates of the 
continent of Europe during the 
latter period of the war, Lord Cas- 
tereagh, however, is uniform and 
consistent. ‘This can hardly be said 
of Mr. Canning—his abuse of, and 
erpressed contempt for the earl of 
Liverpool, and especially for lord 
Sidmouth, and his quarrel with 
lord Castlereagh, have not served 
to make him popular, or to create 
confidence in him. He is undoubt- 
edly a dexterous, and at times a 
splendid advocate for ministers in 
parliament; but his speeches do not 
impress on the minds of those who 
hear or read them, a conviction 
that they come entirely either from 
the feelings or principles,—they are 
more like the declamations of a 
sophist, or the set harangues of a 
counsel. 

During the year 1817, lord Sid- 
mouth lost a considerable portion 
of his popularity, by the passing 
of the act for the suspension of the 
habeas corpus, and by the measures 
subsequent thereto. These topics 
will be afterwards considered; at 
present we are touching upon them, 
solely with reference to their effects 
and consequences on the state of 
the ministerial party. As lord Sid- 
mouth was secretary of state for 
the home department, he was sup- 
posed to be more concerned in the 
suspension and in the subsequent 
measures, than any of his col- 
leagues; and consequently bore a 
greater share of the odium among 
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those who disapproved of the sus- 
pension and subsequent measures, 
than they did, Mr. Vansittart, on 
the other hand, rather rose in the 
estimation of the public, at least in 
the estimation of those who were 
interested in, or judges of his finan. 
cial measures; while, not particu. 
larly taking a part in the debates 
regarding the suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus act, his popularity did 
not suffer on that account to a 
greater degree, than the popula- 
rity of the ministers, as a body, 
did. His financial measures have 
been already detailed; their real 
soundness, and ultimate and lasting 
consequences, will probably ape 

ar at no distant period. But that 
- should be able to go on, with- 
out a loan, even when the revenue 
fell much short of the expenditure, 
—that he should be able to raise 
such large sums on exchequer bills, 
at a low interest, to preserve the 
sinking fund untouched, and above 
all, to go on without additional 
taxes, while at the same time the 
funds advanced above 84—were 
circumstances sure to gain him 
credit and increase confidence inhim 
as a financier, 

With respect to the party of op- 
position, they dwindled very much 
during the year 18127: the princi- 
plesof lord Grenville and his friends 
were never so thoroughly in unison 
with those of the friends of Mr, 
Fox, a3 to lead to the anticipation 
of a cordial and lasting coincidence 
of public conduct ; and the ques- 
tion respecting the suspension of 
the habeas corpus seems to have’ 
divided them entirely, and also to 
have made a difference among the 
other members of the ition. 

It must be in the recollection of 
most of our readers, that the popu- 
larity of Mr. Fox, as well as the 
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public confidence in the purity, 
soundness, and firmness of his poli- 
tical principles, was very much 
shaken by his union with lord 
Grenville; to this union it was 
ascribed, by those who thought that 
peace could and ought to have been 
made with Bonaparte, in the year 
1816, that it was not made; and 
it was also very generally supposed, 
that had Mr, Fox come into power 
unconnected with lord Grenville, 
he would have redeemed the pro- 
mise made by him, while in oppo- 
sition, in relation to reform and 
retrenchment. On some grand 
questions, indeed, the sentiments of 
lord Grenville and Mr. Fox,—and 
subsequently to Mr. Fox’s death, 
of lord Grenville and the friends 
of Mr. Fox,—coincided completely; 
but, on every question which rela- 


ted to the extension of the rights of 
the people, or to the curbing of 


their power, they widely differed. 
The alarm caused by the occur. 
rences of the French revolution had 
taken deep hold on the imagina- 
tion, the feelings, the prejudices, 
and perhaps the judgement of lord 
Grenville, and given to his politi- 
cal principles («lways aristocratic ) 
a higher tone of aristocracy, and 
a greater dread of public commo- 
tion. Hence, on the question re- 
specting the suspension of the habe- 
as corpus act, he gave ministers his 
cordial support ; and on this ques- 
tion also they had at least the par- 
tial support of Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. 
Wynn, and other members, who on 
most occasions all voted with the 
opposition. 

The opposition, indeed, for some 
years had been dwindling in num- 
bers, respectability, talents—and had 
sunk much in the confidence and 
good-will of the public. Some of 
the causes that led to these effects 
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have been noticed by us in our for. 
mer volumes: briefly and generally 
speaking, they were their anti-Br.. 
tish feellings with regard to the 
war,—the victories we achieved, — 
the character of Bonaparte,—and 
their predictions of the ultimate is. 
sue of the war; and their non-ful. 
filment, while in power, of those 
promises and plans of reform and 
retrenchment, which they had held 
up to the nation as long as they 
were in opposition. 

But beside those canses, there 
were others which are to be sought 
for in the death of some of the 
members of opposition most die 
stinguished for zeal, talent, and po. 
pularity. Let us contrast their 
ranks a few years ago with the ap. 
pearance they make at present; 
then they could boast of Sheridan, 
Whitbread, Horner, and Ponsonby: 
now they are almost literally with- 
out a leader, and certainly destitute 
of such men as are necessary to 
keep together and strengthen their 
ranks, For some time before his 
death Sheridan indeed did not oc- 
cupy a seat in the house of com. 
mons; and during the latter years 
that he did occupy it, his talents 
and his character for respectability 
and usefulness, either to the nation 
or his party, had almost sunk into 
significance. But who that ever 
heard him, in the days of his glory, 
or thateverread any of hiscelebrated 
speeches, must not agree in the opi- 
nion, that in him the opposition 
a tower of strength? Mr. Whit 
bread and Mr. Horner, as well as 
Mr. Sheridan, were striking i 
stances of the ease with which ta 
lents, even when unconnected with 
and unsupported by birth or for- 
tune, make their way in Britain= 
none of them were men of family: 
Mr. Whitbread alone was 4 ., 
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fortune; and that fortune had been 
entirely made by his father. The 
public character of Mr. W hitbread, 
as well as his talents, were of a very 
diferent kind trom those of Mr. 
Sheridan: he could hardly be 
deemed a regular member of oppo- 
sition. Nor did he go so far in his 
opinions respecting reform, and the 
privileges and rights of the people, 
I ; . . 

as sir Francis Burdett. His talents 
were rather solid, and those of a 
man of business and application, 
than brilliant or profound: and it 
must be confessed, that they would 
have commanded more confidence 
and respect, and been more us: ful 
to the nation, had they not been so 
much warped by prejudice, and that 
prejudice too, what might without 
unfairness be deemed anti-british. 
No man indulged so much as Mr. 
Whitbread in prophecies of the fatal 
termination of the war in which we 
were engaged with Bonaparte, in 
drawing a high estimate of the mi- 


litary and political talents of our 
great opponent, and a correspond- 
ing low estimate of the military and 
political talents with which he was 


metand combated, Like too many 
other members of the opposition, he 
had indulged too much in prophe- 
sying; and like all sanguine pro- 
phets, the joy arising from the non- 
tulfilment of his forebodings of evil, 
was, in some degree, at least coun- 
terbalanced by the chagrin, that his 
foresightand judgement had proved 
erroneous, 

As a mere party man,—as a 
member of a regular and organized 
opposition, which is bound to fol- 
low their leader, and like soldiers 
to fight the ministry, without ex- 
amining too minutely or conscien- 
tiously the justice or even the po- 
licy of the quarrel—Mr, Horner, 
to his credit, could not be reckoned 
high. But, as a public man,—useful 
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to the best interests of the nation, 
not so much by the originality of 
his talents, or the extent of his in- 
formation, as by the practical ap- 
plication of those talents and that 
information—his death was a great 
loss. 

In Mr. Horner indeed was to be 
found that rare union of sound 
sense, extensive information, strict 
principle, command of temper, and 
practicability (if the term may be 
admitted ), which in all situations of 
life are so useful and respectable ; 
the source of so much conscious sa- 
tisfaction to the possessor, and of 
so much benefit to those in whose 
behalf he exerts these qualities; but 
which, in public life, being at once 
so rare and needful, are almost be- 
yond all price. Perhaps no stronger 
or less equivocal proof of the merits 
of Mr. Horner could have been 
given, than what appeared on the 
moving in the house of commons 
for a new member to serve in par- 
liament for the borough of St. 
Mawes in his room. ‘The tributes 
to his character which were then 
paid by all parties are so honour- 
able to him, and to those who paid 
them, and moreover prove so de. 
cidedly, that uprightness of princi- 
ple must command respect, even in 
the midst of all the flexibility of po- 
litical conduct that by too many 
public men is deemed unavoidable, 
that we shall make no apology for 
inserting here, at fuller length than 
could be given in the parliamentary 
debates, some of the eulogies on this 
most honourable man. 

The new writ was moved by lord 
Morpeth ; who, after stating the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Horner’s death, 
and painting in brief but striking 
terms “those domestic charities, 
which embellished while they digni- 
fied his private character,”’ thus pro- 
ceeded :— 
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“ For his qualifications as a pub- 
lic man I can confidently appeal to 
a wider circle==to that learned pro- 
fession of which he was a distin 
guished ornament—to this h use, 
where his exertions will be long re- 
membered with mingled feelings of 
regret and admiration. It is not ne- 
cessary for me to enter into the de- 
tail of his graver studies and occu- 
pations. I may be allowed to say 
generally, that he raised the edifice 
of his fair fame upon a good and 
solid foundation—upon the firm 
basis of conscientious principle. He 
was ardent in the pursuit of truth ; 
he was inflexible in his adherence 
to the great principles of justice and 
of right. Whenever he delivered 
im this house the ideas of his clear 
and intelligent mind, he employed 
that chaste, simple, but at the same 
time nervous and impressive style 
of oratory which seemed admirably 
adapted to the elucidation and dis- 
cussion of important business: it 
seemed to combine the force and 
precision of legal argument with 


the acquirements and knowledge of 


a statesman. 

“ Of his political opinions it is not 
necessary for me to enter mto any 
detailed statement: they are sufh- 
ciently known, and do not require 
from me any comment or illustra- 
tion. J am confident that his po- 
litical opponents will admit, that he 
never courted popularity by any un- 
becoming or unworthy means: they 
will have the candour to allow, that 
the expression of his political opi- 
nions, however firm, manly, and de- 
cided, was untinctured with mo- 
roseness, and unemb ttered with any 
personal ani osity or rancorous 
reflection. Fron these feelings he 
was effectusily exempted by the 
opera ion of those qualities which 
formed the grace and the charm ot 
his private lite. 
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“ But successful as his exertions — 
were, both in this house and in the 
courts of law, considering the cop. 
tracted span of his lite, they can on. 
ly be looked upon as the | arbingers 
of hts maturer fame, as the presages 
and the anticipations of a more ex. 
alted reputation. But his career 
was prematurely closed That his 
loss to his family and nis friends is 
irreparable, can be readily cop. 
ceived ; bu: I may add, that to this 
house and the country it is a loss of 
no ordinary magnitude: in these 
timesit willbeseverely felt. Inrhese 
times, however, when the structure 
of the constitution is undergoing 
close and rigorous investigation, on 
the part of some with the view of 
exposing its defects, on the part of 
others with that of displaymg its 
beauties and perfections ; we may 
derive some consolation trom the 
reflectior 9 that aman not pe scvesyed 
of the advantages of hereditary rank 
or of very ample fortune, was en 
abled, by the exertion of his own 
honourable industri, by the suc. 
cessful cultivation of his native ta- 
lents, to vindicate to himself a sta- 
tion and eminence in society, which 
the proudest and wealthiest mught 
envy and admire. 

“I ought to apologize to the 
house, not, I trust, for having m 
troduced the subject to their notice, 
for of that I hope I shail stand ac- 
quitted, but for having paid so im- 
perfect and inadequate a tribute to 
the memory of my departed friend.” 

M. Canning rose aiter lord Mor- 
peth. He stated “ that he knew Mr. 
Horner only as a public man, asa 
member of the house of commons; 
and that from the circumstance of 
his own absence during the two last 
sessions, he had not the good for 
tune to witness the later and more 
matured exhibition of his taleats.” 
“ But,” he added, “1 had seen 

enough 
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erough of him to share in thase ex- 
tations, and to be sensible of 
this house and the country 

lost by his being r sO prema- 

n from us 

; | qualifications 
» obtain ard 
‘His sound prin- 
his enlarged views——his va- 


success. 


} 
accurate knowl dve=the 
; : ‘ 
his maniv and tem 
cha 


genuineness 

into warmth 
ve all, 
stv with which he 
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rmth, when 
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lar mode 
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culties, and which sheda 


lustre over them all; 
ications, added to the 
lessaess and purity of 
j ite character, did not more 
endear him to his fi ends, than the y 
espect of those to 
( ppt sed m adverse 
ensured to every cf. 
abilities an attentive and 
audience $ and secured 
sthe result of all, a solid 

vied reputation.” 
Manners Su’tor.—“ I | 
ther I a ge n for a 
to intruc elf on the 
am utterly incapal ble of 
‘thing to what has been 


Know 


> my 


so well, so fi and so truly 
‘holy occasion; 
and yet I hope, without the appear- 
ance of presumption, I may be per- 
mitted to say, from the bottem of 
my heart, I shin cntiment 
that has been e 

“It was my good fortune, 
few years back, to live in habits of 
great intimacy and friendship with 
Mr. Horner: change of circum- 
stances, my quituing the profession 
to which we both belonged, broke 
in upon those habits of intercourse; 
but I hope and believe I may flat- 
ter myself the feeling was mutual. 
Yor myself, at least, 1 can most ho- 


elinzly, 
stated on this melan 


einevery s 
xpressed, 

; 
Some 
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honestly say, that no change of cir- 
cumstance difference of po- 
litics—vo interruption to our habits 
of intercourse, even in the slighte st 
degree dimi: ne ved the respect, the 
regard, and the affe ction [ most sin- 
cerelv entertained for him, 

“This house can well appretiate 
the heavy loss we have sustained in 
him, as a public man. In these 
times, indeed in all times, so perfect 
a combination of commanding ta- 
lents, indefatigable industry, and 
stern integrity, must be a severe 
public loss: but no man, who has 
not had the happiness—the d/cssing, 
I might ree to have known him 
as a friend; who has not witnessed 
the many virtues and endearing 
qualines that characterized him in 
the circle of his acquaintance, can 
adequately conceive the irreparable 
chasm in private life this lament- 
able event has made. 

“In my conscience I believe, 
there never lived the man, of whom 
it could more truly be said, that, 
wherever he was found in public 
life, he was respected and admired 
—wherever he was known in pri- 
vite life, he was most aflect’onately 
beloved. 

“ { will no longer try the patience 
of the house: I was anxious, in- 
deed, that they should bear with me 
for a few moments, whilst I endea- 
voured, not to add my tribute to 
the regard and veneration in which 
his memory ought, and assuredly 
will be held; but whilst I endea- 
voured, however feebly,todischarge 
a debt of grat itude, at id do a justice 
to my owt 1 feel Ings. 

Mr. Wynn said, “ that his noble 
friend (lord Morpeth) and his right 
hon. friend who had last spoken 
(Mr. M. Sutton) had expressed 
themselves concerning their depart- 
ed friend with that feeling of affec- 
tion and esteem which did them 
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so much honour, and which was 
heightened by their habits of inti- 
macy, and their opporcuntues of ¢ b- 
serving his character; but the vir- 
tues by which he was distinguished 
were not confined within the circle 
of his acquaintance, or concealed 
from the view of the world. Every 
one who saw Mr. Horner had the 
means of judging of his temper, his 
mildness, and his persor al virtues; 
for they were seen vy all. THe car- 
ried with him to public life, and into 
the duties and the business of his 
public station, all that gentleness of 
disposition, all that amenity of feel- 
ing, which adorned his private life, 
and endeared him to his private 
friends. Amidst the heats and con- 
tests of the house, amidst the vche- 
mence of political discussion, amidst 
the greatest conflicts of opinion and 
opposition of judgement, he main- 
tained the same mildness and se- 
renity of disposition and temper. No 
eagerness of debate, no warmth of 
feeling, no enthusiasm for his own 
opinions, or conviction of the errors 
of others, ever betrayed him into 
any uncandid construction of mo- 
lives, or any asperity towards the 
conduct of his opponents. His loss 
was great, and would long be re- 
gretted,” 

Sir S. Romilly said, “ that the 
long and most intimate friendship 
which he had enjoyed with the ho- 
nourable member whose loss the 
house had to deplore, might, he 
hoped, entitle him to the melan- 
choly satisfaction of saying a few 
words on this distressing occasion, 
Though no person better knew, or 
more highly estimated the private 
virtues of Mr. Horner than himself, 
yet, as he was not sure that he 
should be able to utter what he felt 
on that subject, he would speak of 
him only as a public man. 


* Of all the estimable qualities 


which distinguished his characte, 
he considered as the most valuable 
that independence of mind which in 
him was so remarkable, It wa; 
from a consciousness of that inde. 
pendence, and from a just sense of 
its importance, that, at the same 
time that he was storing his mind 
with the most various knowledge 
on all subjects connected with ou 
internal economy and foreign po- 
litics, and that he was taking a con. 
spicuous and most successful part in 
all the great questions which have 
lately been discussed in parliament, 
he laboriously devoted himself to all 
the painful duties of his profession, 
Though his success at the bar was 
not at all adequate to his merits, he 
yet steadfastly persevered in his la. 
bours, and seemed to consider it ag 
essential to his independence, that 
he should look forward to his pro- 
fession alone for the honours and 
emoluments to which his extraor- 
dinary talents gave him so just a 
claim. 

*‘ In the course of the last twelve 
years the house had lost some of 
the most considerable men that ever 
had enlightened and adorned it: 
there was this, however, peculiar in 
their present loss. When those great 
and eminent men to whom he al- 
luded were taken from them, the 
house knew the whole extent of the 
loss it had sustained, for they had 
arrived at the full maturity of their 


‘great powers and endowments. But 


no person could recollect—how, im 
every year, since his lamented friend 
had first taken part in their debates, 
his talents had been improving, his 
faculties had been developed, and 
hiscommanding eloquence had been 
rising with the important subjects 
on which it had been employed— 
haw every session he had spoken 
with still increasing weight and au- 
thority and effect, and had — 
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» new resources of his enlight- 
. d and comprehenstv e mind—and 
cot be led to conjecture, that, not- 
ehstanding the great excellence 
-h. in the last session, he had at- 
rained, yet if be had been longer 
spared, he would have discovered 
not yet discovered to the 
couse, and of which perhaps he was 
unconscious himself, He should 
very ill express what he felt upon 
this occasion, if he were to consider 
extraordinary qualities which 
er possessed apart from 
»ends and objects to which they 
ere directed, ‘The greatest elo- 
suence was in itself only an object 
f yain and transient admiration ; 
it was only when ennobled by the 
uses to which it was applied, when 
directed tu great and virtuous ends, 
to the protection of the oppressed, 
to the enfranchisement of the en- 
slaved, to the extension of know. 
ledge, to dispelling the clouds of 
ignorance and superstition, to the 
advancement of the best interests 
of the country, and to enlarging the 
sphere of human happiness, that it 
became a national benefit and a pub- 
lic blessing; and it was because the 
powerful talents, of which they were 
now deprived, had been uniformly 
exerted in the pursuit and promot- 
ing of such objects, thac he consi- 
dered the loss which they had to la- 
ment as one of the greatest which, 
in the present state of this country, 
it could possibly have sustained.” 
Mr. W. Elliot.—“ Amongst his 
other friends, sir, I cannot refuse to 
myself the melancholy consolation 
of paying my humble tribute of 
esteem and affection to the memory 
of a person, of whose rich, culti- 
vated, and enlightened mind I have 
so often profited, and whose exqui- 
ite talents—whose ardent zeal for 
truth—whose just, sedate, and dis- 
criminating judgement—whose for- 
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cible but chastened eloquence—and, 
above all, whose inflexible virtue and 
integrity rendered him one of the 
most distinguished members of this 
house, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the profession to which he 
belonged, and held him forth asa 
finished model for the imitation of 
the rising generation. 

« The full amount of such a loss, 
at such a conjuncture, and under 
all the various circumstances and 
considerations of the case, I dare not 
attempt to estimate. My learned 
friend (sir S. Romilly) has well ob- 
served, that, if the present loss be 
great, the future is greater: for, by 
dispensations far above the reach of 
human scrutiny, he has been taken 
from us at a period when he was 
only in his progress towards those 
high stations in the state, in which, 
so far as human foresight could dis- 
cern, his merits must have placed 
him, and which would have given 
to his country the full and ripened 
benefits of his rare and admirable 
qualities,” 

Mr. C. Grant “ had known his 
lamented friend before he had di- 
stinguished himself so much as he 
had subsequently done, and could 
not be sent when such an oppor- 
tunity occurred of paying a tribute 
to his memory. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion they might have on 
public questions, he could suspend 
that difference to admire his talents, 
his worth, and his virtues. It was 
not his talents alone that were de- 
veloped in his eloquence. His elo- 
quence displayed his heart: through 
it were seen his high-minded pro- 
bity, his philanthropy, his benevo- 
lence, and all those qualities which 
not only exacted applause, but ex- 
cited love. It was the mind that 
appeared in speeches that gave them 
character. He would not enter into 
the account of his private life, al- 

though 
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though his private virtnes were at 
lenst ona level with his public me- 
rits, Amid all the cares and in- 
terests of public life, he never lost 
his relish for domestic society, or 
his attachment to his family. The 
last time that he (Mr.G.) conversed 
with him, he was anticipating with 
pleasure the arrival of a season of 
leisure, when he could spend a short 
time in the bosom of his family, and 
amid the endearments of his friends. 
When he looked at his public or 
private conduct, his virtues, or his 
talents, he would be allowed to have 
earned applause to which few other 
men ever entitled themselves,”’ 

Lord Lascelles “ hoped to be ex- 
eused for adding a few words to 
what had been said, though he had 
not the honour of a private acquaint- 

ance with Mr. Horner, whom he 
knew only in this house, where they 
had almost uniformly voted on op- 
posite sides on every great question. 
Notwithstanding these differences, 
he had often said in private, that 
Mr. Horner was one of the greatest 
o:naments of his country; and he 
would now say in public, that the 
country could not have suffered a 
greater loss. ‘The forms of parlia- 
ment allowed no means of express. 
ing the collective opinion of the 
house on the honour due to his 
memory ; but it must be consolatory 
to his triends to see that if it had 
been possible to have come to such 
a vote, it would certainly have been 
unanimous.’ 

The following character, admira- 
ble alike for its elegance and its 
truth, pairts some of the features of 
Mr. Horner’s mind not noticed in 
the euloziums passed on him in the 
house of commens. “ With an in- 
flexible integrity and ardent attach- 
ment to liberty, Mr. Horner con- 
joined a temperance and discretion 
not always found to accompany 


these oe eng The respect in which 
he was held and the de ference with 
which he was a teeton ed to in the hues 
of commors, is a striking proof of 
the effect of moral qualities in a 
pular asse -mbly. Wi ithe ut the 
ventitious aids of station or fore, 
he had acquired a weight and jp. 
fluence in parliament, which few 
men, whose lives were P asse dj tn Op- 
position, have been able to obtain; 
and for this considerction he was 
infin hitely less indebted to his elo. 
quence and tak its, eminent as they 
were, than to the opinion univer. 
sally entertained of his public and 
private rectitude. His understand. 
ing was stro! g and compre} ensive, 
his knowledge extensive and acCtle 
rate, his judgement sound and clear, 
his conduct plain and direct. His 
eloquence, like his character, was 
grave and forcible, without a par. 
ticle of vanity or presumption, free 
from rancour and personality, but 
full of deep and generous indigna- 
tion azainst fraud, hypocrisy, or in- 
justice.—He was a warm, zealous, 
and affectionate {riend—high-mind- 
ed and dis'n'erested tn his conduct 
—ftirm and decided in his opinions 
—modest and unassuming in his 
manners. ‘lo his ite triends his 
death is a calamity they can never 
cease to deplore. To the public it 
is a loss not easily to be repaired, 
and, in times like thes SC, MOst seo 
verely to be felt.” 

The subject of this well-m —_ 
praise, and ‘Of all these sincere but in 
effectual regrets, was born at Edin 
burgh, on the 12th of August nn 
In the month of October 1736, 
entered the high school of that city; 
and having remained at this seMit- 
nary for six years, during the four 
first of which he was the pupil ot 
Mr. Nicol, and the two last of the 
celebrated Dr. Adam, he passed on 
to the university in October ~ 
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In November 1795, he was placed 
under the care of the rev. Mr. Hew- 
Jett in London, with whom he lived, 
and who superintended his educa. 
tion for a period of two years. He 
then returned to Edinburgh, and 
anplied himself to the study of the 
jaw, and passed advocate in the 
rear 1800. Soon after, he took up 
his residence in London, with the 
view of preparing himself for the 
Enclish bar. In 1806, he was ap- 
poin ed by the East India company 
one of the commissioners for the li- 
quidati n of the debrs of the nabob 
of Arcet; but resigned this labo- 
rious situation in little more than 
two yea's, finding that the duties 
which i imposed on him were in. 
compatitde with the application due 
to his protessional pursuits, In Oc- 
tober 1SOG6, he was returned mer- 
ber of parlhament for St. Ives. The 
sy year he was elected mem- 
ber for Wendover, and was called 
to the English bar. In 1813, he 
was chosen to represent the borough 
of St. Mawes in the present parlia- 
ment. 

The disease which proved fatal 
to Ms. Horner was an induration 
and contraction of the lungs; a ma- 
lady, the existence of which is not 
marked by any decided syinptom ; 
and which is wholly beyond the 
reach of medical aid. He died at 
Pisa on the 8th of February 1817, 
aged thirty-eight years and six 
months, and was interred in the 
protestant burying-ground at Leg- 
aorn. 

Thedeath of Mr. Ponsonby, which 
took place durmg the session of 1817, 
was a loss to the opposition, rather 
because they were thus deprived of 
a leader, than on account of inv 
superior or very useful talents which 
be possessed as a public man. 

Between the regular opposition, 
who on almost all questions act to- 
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gether, and the ardent and extreme 
reformists, Mr. Brougham and a 
few members of inferior talents take 
their stand. Mr. Brougham was 
the youthful friend and fellow-stu- 
dent of Mr. Horner: they left Edin- 
burgh for London nearly at the same 
time; they were first brought into 
the notice and attracted the respect 
of the literary world, by their ar- 
ticles on politics and political ceco- 
nomy in the Edinburgh Review. 
Great expectations were formed of 
Mr. Brougham when he first en- 
tered public life; but these have in 
some measure been disappointed : 
that his talents are of a very supe- 
rior order,—that his information is 
very extensive,—that his eloquence 
is uncommonly ready, clear, exu- 
berant and tasteful, no one will 
deny ; in most of these respects he 
is superior to his friend Mr, Horner; 
but he falls far below him in those 
qualifications, without which the 
most splendid talents and eloquence 
must be of little avail, in command- 
ing respect or producing benefit. 
Mr. Horner never spoke except on 
subjects, that not only fell within 
the general sphere of his reading 
and reflection, but had been pur. 
posely and particularly studied by 
him for the occasion :—hence all he 
said was fraught with good sense; 
—it showed him master of his sub- 
ject. Besides, he carefully abstained 
from introducing irrelevant matter ; 
especially such as would irritate ra- 
ther than persuade. Mr 3roegham, 
on the contrary, speaxs 91 many 
subjects of which he is not master; 
hazards assertions not sufficiently 
proved, and arguments not suffie 
ciently weighed: tries to irritate, 
and too often loses his own temper; 
mixes up.irrelevant matter; and, in 
short, has more than once, by his 
violence and want of judgement, 
materially injured the cause he was 

desirous 
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desirous to support. On other occa- 
sions, however, when he has weil 
studied his subject, and brought to 
bear upon it his luminous and 
powerful mind, under the guidance 
and control of good sense, modera- 
tion and temper, he has spoken with 
wonderful effect. 

Of his political opinions regard- 
ing the great subject of parliamen- 
tary reform, it is impossible from 
his speeches to obtain a clear idea : 
sometimes he seems disposed to join 
sir Francis Burdett ; on other occa- 
sions he has bent the full force of 
his intellect and superior informa- 
tion to overwhelm the crude and 
erroneous opinions that have been 
broached in the house of commons 
by lord Cochrane and some other 
of the ultra reformists. 

From the sketch we have given 
of the political parties as they ex- 
isted in 1817, it will be evident that 
there is a regular gradation from 
one extreme to another. Placing 
ministers at one end of the line, we 
have next lord Grenville and his 
friends: perhaps, however, nearer 
to ministers may be placed what is 
called the religious party im the 
house of commons, namely, Mr. 
Wilberforce and his friends, who, 
though they generally support mi- 
nisters, On some important questions 
oppose them. Next to the parties 
of lord Grenville and Mr. Wilber- 
force, there is a branch that has 
very lately broken off from the op- 
position ; or rather, a few members 
who on some questions (but not so 
many or such important ones as re- 
ceive the support of lord Grenville 
and Mr. Wilberforce, and their re- 
spective a vote with mini- 
sters. Next to these is the old and 
regular opposition ; at the head of 
which, during the session of 1817, 
were Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Tier- 
ney. The members composing this 


old and regular opposition may be 
considered as occupying the middle 
of the line. Beyond them afewmem. 
bers take their place (such as Mr. 
Brougham), who on many points 
are disposed to go further than the 
opposition, but who stop short of 
the principles and projects of the 
ultra-reformers. 

The great distinction between 
the regular opposition and the re. 
formers seems to be this :—the for. 
mer think that the machinery of 
government, as at present consti. 
tuted, is good, and quite efficient 
for all beneficial purposes, pro. 
vided it was superintended and 
watched by able people: the re. 
formers, on the other hand, con. 
tend, that the machinery is so ill. 
constructed in its parts, and also ia 
its principles, that no talents, skill, 
or attention, could make it perform 
its work well, ‘The opposition wish 
for retrenchment to a certain de. 
gree.and for a change in some parts 
of our domestic and foreign policy ; 
but they would not nate or only 
slightly and superficially touch, the 
house of commons as at present 
constituted. The reformers, on the 
contrary, would change the repre. 
sentation at once, and most materi- 
ally ; contending, that the house of 
commons, as now constituted, is the 
cause of all the distress under which 
the country labours, and of all the 
infringement on liberty by which 
the nation is oppressed ; and that it 
is a mockery and insult to the peo 
ple, to promise them any ameliors 
tion of their condition, so long as 
they are not fairly and fully repre- 
sented. 

In our volume for the year 1816, 
we stated that reformers, more Vi0- 
lent and disposed to proceed to 
greater lengths than even sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, had sprung up. With 


these sir Francis was not incli 
to 
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to coalesce or co-operate with much 
zeal or cordiality. They contended 
for annual parliaments and univer- 
eq] suffrage: on these points sir 
Francis Burdett never expressed 
any very clear or definite ideas. In 
parliament the only person who ad- 
vocated this extreme reform was 
lord Cochrane; and a cause advo- 
cated by a man, certainly of more 
talents and knowledge as a seaman 
than a politician, was not likely to be 
supported either with much judge- 
ment ormuch acuteness or learning. 

Out of parliament the most stre- 
nuous advocates for universal suf- 
frage and annual parliaments were 
major Cartwright, Mr. Cobbett,and 
Mr. Hunt. The name of major 
Cartwright has stood conspicuous 
in the list of the advocates for these 
doctrines for nearly half a century: 
his zeal and perseverance have sup- 
ported him, notwithstanding the 
defection of his earliest co-opera- 
tors on these points, and the hither- 
to total failure of all his plans to 
bring about what he so ardently 
and sincerely desires. But his zeal 
and perseverance are much more 
conspicuous than his judgemert, 
common sense, or knowledge of the 
world.—In Mr. Cobbett these doc- 
trines found a much more able sup- 
porter and advocate: not that his 
arguments in their support will 
stand the examination of a calm 
judgement, extensive views, and 
sound sense, but they are admirably 
adapted to work their way with the 
majority of the nation; being ad- 
dressed, like all his other argu- 
ments, to the feelings and the sup- 
posed interests of those who are 
little inclined, and as little able, to 
think for themselves—Mr. Hunt 
brings to the support of the cause 
neither the calmness of major Cart- 
wright, nor the point and force of 
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Mr. Cobbett, but only violence and 
positive assertion. 

The measures adopted by major 
Cartwright to establish and bring 
to perfection his favourite object, 
displayed his wonderful zeal and 
perseverance: he actually made 
a pilgrimaye, or missionary tour, 
throughout England and Scotland, 
for the purpose of instructing the 
people in their rights, and forming 
associations, that might co-operate 
towards the same great object. In 
this scheme he was assisted by the 
writings of Mr, Cobbett, and the 
harangues of Mr. Hunt, The 
latter was to be seen and heard at 
every public meeting at which he 
had a right to attend. 

The suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, however, struck an un- 
expected and almost fatal blow into 
the hopes and plans of these apostles 
of reform. Major Cartwright, hav- 
ing been always mild and peaceable, 
though ardent and zealous in the 
cause, had nothing to fear. But as 
the writings of Mr. Cobbett had, in 
most unequivocal terms, and in that 
language which he knows so admi- 
rably how to adapt to the taste and 
the comprehension of the great 
mass of the people, told the labour- 
ing classes, that the remedy for the 
oppression and taxes under which 
they laboured lay in their own 
hands, he was justly afraid, that 
during the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act he would be deprived of 
his liberty ; he therefore deemed it 
prudent to retire to America—pro- 
mising, however, to return as soon 
as England was again under the 
protection of her constitution; and 
in the mean time to transmit from 
America his Weekly Register. 
Scarcely was he gone when several 
weekly publications started up, 
some of them as violent in their 
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language, and outrageous in their 
doctrines, as his Register had been ; 
but very far behind it in talent, and 
the power of exciting the people to 
schemes of mischicf, and feelings 
of disaffection. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this 
work to state or examine minutely 
the object which the ultra-reformers 
had in view, or the facts and argu- 
ments by which they endeavoured 
to establish their cause: but the hi- 
story of Britain at this period can- 
not be well understood, without a 
brief and general outline on this 
subject, and therefore we shall give 
it. 

The ultra-reformers contended, 
that all the evils under which the 
people of Britain laboured,—exces- 
sive taxation, and its consequent 
poverty and misery,—extravagance 
im the expenditure of the public 
money,—and, in short, mal-admi- 
nistration in every respect, arose 
entirely from the nation not being 
fully and fairly represented in the 
house of commons. ‘This full and 
fair representation, which was to be 
the panacea for all public evils, ac- 
cording to some of the advocates 
for reform, would be obtained, pro- 
vided every householder was en- 
titled to vote for a member of the 
house of commons. According to 
others, the right of franchise must 
be extended to every male person 
paying taxes, except those who were 
insane, criminals, or under age ; but 
with respect to the duration of par 
liament, all were agreed that they 
eught to be annual. On the mode 
of collecting and giving the votes, 
and other inferior points, there was 
some difference of opmmion. 

Such was the object which major 
Cartwright, Mr. Cobbett, sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, lord Cochrane, and the 
ether reformers had in view; and 


they supported their cause by facts 

drawn from the history of En lan 
gland, 

as well as by arguments. 

Originally they contended every 
male person (with the exceptions 
above stated) voted for a member 
of the house of commons, and par. 
liaments were annual.—Before eya. 
mining into the accuracy of these 
statements, it may be proper to re. 
mark, that if the mere antiquity of 
any political institution proves its 
wisdom, or its beneficial character 
and tendency, there are an almost 
infiniie number of laws and usages, 
now repealed or gone into disuse, 
which the reformers ought to advo. 
cate as strongly and zealously as 
parliamentary reform; but which, 
if any attempts were made to revive 
them, we are confident they would 
oppose, as destructive of the rights 
and liberties of the people. Besides, 
itis absurd to go back to ages of 
comparative ignorance, barbarism, 
and slavery, for usages and institu. 
tions conducive to the personal or 
political happiness of a nation, But, 
setting aside these considerations, 
there 1s no clear and direct evidence 
that in the former periods of our hi- 
story parhaments were annual; and 
all could not vote at a time when 
nearly all the lower classes were in 
the eye of the law villains, or the 

slaves of the great land-holders. 
* The argument from history, there- 
fore, in support of this extreme par- 
liamentary reform, in no point of 
view deserves much notice or re- 
spect: let us therefore attend to the 
other argument by which this plan 
is supported. It was often con- 
tended by Mr. Cobbett and the 
other advocates for pa: liamentary 
reform, ta: the people had a right 
to this reform; that every person 
paying taxes had a right to vote 
tor representatives: but itis — 
is 
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ig doctrine must be modified in 
me decree ¢ and is in part modi- 
+ hy those who advocate it in the 
most detern ined manner; for not 
even Mr. Cobbett contends that wo- 
‘rsons, criminals, or 

under age, though they pay 

ht to vote for representa- 

tives. If asked why the privilege 
should not extend to them, he would 
probably reply, Because it would 
not be for the good of the whole 
that it should be so. Hence it ape 
pears, that right must be limited, 
and in fact created, by what is for 
the public good; and that, unless 
snnual parliaments and universal 
suffrage can be proved to be for the 
public good, the arguments drawn 
from former perieds of our his- 
tory, and from the alleged right 
of all who pay taxes to be repre- 
sented in parliament, are not worth 
We must therefore close with the 
strong hold of the reformers: they 
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house of commons were chosen an- 
nually, and by all the people (with 
the exceptions above stated), they 
would be more intelligent, more 
pure, and consequently better able 
and more disposed to legislate solely 
for the good of the nation. 

Let us see, what this takes for 
granted. It takes for granted, in 
the first place, that the great mass 
of the people are so enlightened and 
pure, that they would select much 
more pure and enlightened members 
than at present sit in the house of 
commons; and in the second place, 
that of ali the great questions that 
come before parliament, the people 
are adequate jud ges; for,according 
to the plan ot reform, the constitu- 
ents are to instruct their members, 
and the latter on all points are to 
follow these instructions. 


But even granting that the people 
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were sincerely and anxiously desi- 
rous to select only such members as 
were pure and enlightened,—can it 
be believed, that the people in this 
country are in such a state of infor- 
mation, as to enable them to make 
such an election? Let us, however, 
suppose a house of commons chosen 
in this manner: what would be the 
consequence if, instead of delibera- 
ting, and acting on their own cool, 
comprehensive deliberation, their 
votes and proceedings were in all 
important cases to be directed by 
ne orders of their constituents. 
They would, indeed, be then the 
real representatives of the people ; 
and we imagine that this word re 
presentation has had the effect of 
blinding the over-zealous advoeates 
for reform to ail the evils and dis- 
advantages that would result from 
it. 

The mode in which the members 
of the house of commons are chosen 
is comparatively of little impor- 
tance, provided they perform their 
duty. In fact, the mode of elec- 
tion is of importance only so far as 
it may secure an enlightened and 
patriotic assembly, That the mode 
proposed by the reformers would 
render the members entirely depen- 
dent upen their constituents, and 
would in fact reduce the nation to 
the state of being governed, in 
many cases, by the people, there 
can be no doubt. But it may well 
be doubted, whether under this ro 
vernment the people themselves 
would prosper and be happy. A 
house of commons composed of 
men of talents, information, zeal, 
and patriotism, actuated, as little 
as human nature would allow us to 
expect, by any other motives than 
a desire to study and promote the 
public good,—is the kind of as- 
sembly that would most benefit 
the nation; and can it be believed 

that 
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that such an assembly could exist 
if its members were chosen an- 
nually by the people at large, and 
if their votes and conduct were to 
be under the control of their consti- 
tuents? At the same time, we are 
decidedly of opinion, that the house 
of commons, as at present elected 
and constituted, is not such an as- 
sembly as we have described ; but 
if the choice must be made, we 
should undoubtedly prefer its pre- 
sent mode of election and frame, 
to an assembly chosen annually by 
universal suffrage. 

The ultra-reformers regard the 
question of parliamentary reform 
as of such vital importance, that 
they never exert their zeal or efforts 
in support of the reform of any 
abuse not connected with that 
which they maintain exists in the 
representation of the people ; and 
yet there are many abuses and im- 
perfections which have crept into 
the administration of the British go- 
vernment, in almost all its branches, 
the reform of which ought to be an 
object of interest and importance 
with all parties. 

The first subject we shall mention 
relates to our ae in general, and 
our criminal code in particular. 


During the last session that lord’ 


Stanhope sat in the house of lords, 
he moved for and obtained a com- 
mittee to inquire into and report 
upon the Statute-book. When it is 
considered, that the statutes of the 
realm are so voluminous and com- 
plicated, and many of them so con- 
tradictory, that the most indefati- 
gable and experienced lawyers, on 
many points, cannot tell what the 
law actually is; there can be no 
doubt, that the inquiry proposed 
by lord Stanhope was imperiously 
called for, and must have done 
good ; and yet since his death the 
subject has been dropped. The 
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mode of conducting the inquiry 
might admit of some difference of 
opinion, as well as the mode of re. 
forming the Statute-book. It seems 
to us, with respect to the latter ob. 
ject, that all the obsolete statutes 
should be expunged: that suchasare 
obscure should be rendered plain; 
such as are loose and indefinite 
should be rendered precise ; such as 
are contradictory should be recon. 
ciled ; and such as are framed in re. 
lation to a state of society no longer 
existing, should be adapted to the 
present time. This ought to be done 
certainly :—perhaps more ; perha 
the Statutes should all be classed 
under distinct heads; each divi. 
sion prefaced by an exposition of 
the general principles on which it 
rested; and the whole statutes pre. 
fixed by a clear, simple, and short 
exposition of the grand principles 
and objects of law. 

Closely connected with this sub- 
ject is the reform of our criminal 
law. ‘Towards this most humane, 
and not less wise and politic object, 
sir Samuel Romilly has been direct. 
ing the powers of his vigorous and 
enlightened mind, and the zeal of 
his benevolent heart, for some years; 
but most unaccountably he has ex- 
perienced considerable opposition, 
and yet the facts on which he builds 
his arguments are notorious. Itis 
notorious that our criminal law, by 
its very severity, defeats its own ob- 
ject; and that so long as the law 
affixes a capital punishment to those 
crimes which in the opinion of the 
world do not deserve, and tor 
the purposes of punishment do not 
require it,—cither the persons suf- 
fering from them will allow the 
criminals to go entirely without 
punishment, or the administrators 
of the law will acquit them, or pro- 
nounce a lighter punishment than 
the law awards,—notw a ~ 

y 
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»y thus act contrary to the oaths 
ty which they are bound, 

Th e state of our prisons, also, 
ca ls for the interference and reform 
of government. By the reports to 
the house of commons, as well as 
by other inquiries, it ts aScertained 
that our prisons, instead of correct. 
ing and am ending those who are 
comealeed to them, in too many 
instances convert the young and 
timid criminal into the hardened 
profligate, by « xposing him to the 
society of the most abandoned of 
the human species, Indeed, an un- 

id pers Dy when he reflects on 

» of our laws and our prisons, 

he enc uragement given to 
raming and drunkenness by the lot- 
er ry; yj» and the law relating to public 
es and spirituous liquors, and 

> pli an pursued by the police, 

ticing to crime for the sake of 
oward,—would be disposed to 
allege, what am bien of our govern- 
ment was not to prevent, but to en- 
urage vice; and that they found 

a satisfaction in punishing crime. 
The truth is, that all governments 
are averse to change ; and that the 

French revolution, among the other 
evils to which it gave ‘birth, has 
strengthened this aversion to an in- 
credible degree. 

Of inferior consequence are the 
relorms that might and ought to 


iy 
1 
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be effected in the financial depart- 
ment of government. ‘These we 
shall notice very briefly, and only 
the most important. In the first 
place, the taxes might be simpli- 
fied: the taxes, as at present laid 
on, give government great influ- 
ence, by the number of persons em- 
ployed in their collection, and are 
collected at a very considerable ex- 
pense. One tax, on income, if rated 
fairly and impartially, would be col- 
lected with comparatively little ex- 

pense—would almost annihilate the 
influence of government in this re- 
spect—would be less harassing and 
oppressive, and would be equally 
productive. In the second place, 
the business in the public offices is 
not conducted with that regularity, 
and in that efficient and economical 
manner, in which it might be, and 
in which it would be if the nation 
were not the paymaster. Lastly, 
the accounts of the nation are not 
kept on the most improved plan: 
tallies are still used in the exche- 
quer! And even in the other of. 
fices there is a complication, want 
of method, and obscurity, which, 
while they prevail, must render it 
by no means a difficult matter for 
those who are disposed to cheat the 
public to do it without detection, 
and consequently with impunity. 


CHAPTER IX 


Proceedings in Scotland respecting Borough Reform, with an introductory 
Account of the State of Representation in that part of the United Kung- 


cum, 


| T is the duty of the annalist and 

hisec rian not merely to narrate 

events, but also to afford such ex- 

planation and instruction to their 
1817. 


readers as will enable them to un- 
derstand those events thoroughly, 
and to see them in all their tl 
ings, relations, and consequences, 

5 mn 





.4 Cases Where such explanation 


or instruction can be deemed neces- 

Sary Or requisite, In the notices 
P , 

ewlhiect 7 } 7 

which we have given this and 

c 


former volumes res 
ceedings and views of th ec who 


wished to brine abcut a reform in 
parliament, we did not decom it nee 
cessary to enter into 4n explanation 


of the present state of the represen- 
tation in England ; because,though 
all the varicties of the rights of 
franchise and the mode of electing 
members in the different cities and 
boroughs may not be generally 
k: own, yct we could not suppose 
that any of our readers were 
ignorant of the broad facts that 
some of the most populous and 
important places, such as Man- 
c) Birmingham, and Shef- 
field, are unt ‘presented ; and that 
in places which are represented, 
the members are chosen by the 
householders at large, or by free- 
men or burgesses, varying in num- 
ber from some 
or two, 

With respect to the state of the 
representation in Scotland, how- 
ever, the case is very different. We 
have often had occasion to ne tice 
the ignorance and prejudice which 
prevail in England on the subject 
of Ireland, its real state, its capa- 
bility, and the condition and capa. 
bility of its inhabitants; and ig- 
norance or prejudice—not indeed 
so great or general, but certainly 
to an extraordinary and culpable 
degree, prevails among most En- 
rlishmen with respect to the pecu- 
far laws of Scotland—the mode of 
administering them, and the orvtl 
and political constitution of that 
country. 

It will therefore be proper and 
uscful, before we detail the proceed- 
ings in Scotland relative to the bo- 
rough reform, to give a sketch of 


ester, 


} _~ - le 9 ne 
aunareds to One 





the repre entation i th if portion ot 
t Kinzdom. 

The political state of this king. 
dom Was, in ancient times, like te 
rat of most others in Europe, Th 


t 
lands were considered as the pro. 


; 
ne rite. 


perty of the sovereign; his barons 
or vassals had territeries parcelled 


out among them, under the condi. 
tion of performing service and fide. 
lity g ¢ f supporting him in war, and 
obeying him and giving him coun- 
sel in peace. The lands were held 
by the barons, (by gran’s or char. 
ters from the king, as original pro. 
ptictor,) who were obliged to ap- 
om in arms, when summoned by 
im to battle, or to attend him is 
parliament, if he stood in need of 
their assistance, in making laws et 
imposing taxes, Taxes were in those 
days granted Oily upon particular 
occasions, such as the redemption 
of the sovercign if a prisoner, the 
payment of the dowry of his eldest 
daughter, or the expense attending 
the making his eldest son a knight. 
To attend parliament was then ae. 
counted a duty, and a mark of the 
subjection of a feudal vassal, It wa 
always accompanied with much er- 
pense, and of course, if possible, 
avoided, 

As the king parcelled out his 
lands among the barons, so did 
they among their inferiors and de 
pendants, uader conditions similar 
to those which were imposed upon 
themselves by the sovereign. The 
barons had also their baron-courts, 
in imitation cf the parliament of the 
kingdom, at which their vassals 
were hliged to appear, and where 
they sat and acted as judges and le- 
gislators within the territories of 
their lord. 

A great while afier the union, tt 
became a practice in Scotland, tor 
the sake of acquiring political i™- 
fluence, to convey a ireehold estate 

to 
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to a friend by fair titles *, but either 
under a back-bond, or obligation in 
} to re-convey and to use it 
for the grantor’s advantage. ‘To 
put a stop to this, the trust oath, or 
oath of possession, was framed ; 
which may be put by a freeholder 
to any one who claims a right to 
yote, either at an election for a 
member of parliament, or at mak- 
ing up the roll of the treeholders 
of the county ; and tt refused to be 
subscribed, the aame of 


honour, 


| 
taken and 


the person re fusine is to be struck 


of from the roll or list of free. 
h This oath, however, does 
t an end to fictitious qualifi- 
The most usual ways of 
framing them were the following +: 
A proprietor first feued out the 
lands, upon which he meant to make 
the qualification, to some friend ; 
hethen alienated the superiorities in 
tee, life-rent or wadset, to the per- 
sons whom he wished to entitle to 
vote; atter which the friends, to 
whom he had feued out the lands, 
re-disposed them to him; and thus 
he gave away the bare superiority 
only. This act was legal in ap- 
pearance, because the law of Scot- 
land allows a man to alienate the 
superiority, provided he retains the 
property in his lands {; and it en- 
titles the person holding the supe- 
riority to a right to vote. But in 
this respect it was illegal; because 
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the persons receiving such superio- 
rities were understood, in honour, 
to restore the qualifications when 
required ; which transaction is done 
in a Way so as not to make it pos- 
sible for the voter to disturb the 
titles of the real proprietor, and to 
vote under his influence, 

‘The court of session, in the course 
of the questions which arose in con- 
sequence of the general election 
in 1768, besides putting the trust- 
oath, allowed several interrogato- 
ries to be put to those who claimed 
a right to vote, for the purpose of 
discovering the nature of the trans- 
action, Whether the claimant had 
been solicited to accept of the qua- 
lication, and if it was not given 
merely to create a vote?) Whether 
any thing had been truly paid for 
it, or was truly and dona fide to be 
paid? Who defrayed the expense 
of making the conveyances, &c. 

To such questions several per- 
sons who had taken the trust oath 
refused to reply, and their names 
were for that reason struck off the 
rolis of free-holders. But the de- 
cisions of the house of sessions were 
reversed, upon the same questions 
being brought by appeal before the 
house of lords. [t would seem that 
the house of lords, having then con- 
sidered the trust oath as the only 
test of possession allowed by law, 
and that it exceeded their powers 





* It never was a practice to convey the property of a frechold estate, only the su- 


periority, as after mentioned. ‘The law, as to the trust-oath, made no difference in 
the mode, but only obliged the parties to rely upon the understood point of honour, 
instead of a promise, or back bond, as to the use to be made of the vote, and as to 
the restoratioa of the superiority when required. 

+ Amore usual way was, for a proprietor to convey the whole lands, both property 
and superiority, to a friend; which friend first reconveyed the property back to the 
owner, and hen parcelled out the superiorities and conveyed them to the persorts 
who were meant to have votes: this way w.s preferred, as avoiding any direct tfans- 
action bewwixt he known owner and the new voter. 

t On the contrary, a man cannot alienate the superiority alone, except it appears 
that he iy not then possessed of the property ; and hence arose the various devices to 
«eats, in appearance, the property, previous to splitting the superiorities, 
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as acourt of justice to adopt any 
uther mode of proof,this was under- 
stood to be law: till at ast, on the 
review of two questions by the house 
ot lords, of a like nature, different 
principles were adopted. In the 
cases of the honourable William 
Elphinstone against John Camp- 
bell, esq. and others, 40th of April 
1787, and of sir William Forbes and 
others against sir John Macpher- 
son, 19th of April 1791, it was de- 
cided, “ That special interrogato- 
ries might be put to those who 
claimed a right to vote; and if, be- 
sides taking the trust oath, they re- 
fused to reply, or if from their re- 
plies the transaction appeared to be 
simulate and the vote fictitious, the 
claimant ought to be rejected.” 

It was then laid down. by the 
court to be the law of Scotland, 
which it certainly is, “ That the 
proprietor of a mere right of supe- 
riority, which entitles him only to 
a penny Scots yearly, is a free- 
holder, if he be fairly holder and 
possessor of that interest in the 
lands, such as it be®; but if, for 
the sake of making a vote, one per- 
son shall only in appearance give 
to another a right of superiority, 
—while the receiver is bound tn ho- 
rour to vote either for him or his 
friend, and not to disturb the titles 
of the grantor,—in such a case, 
then, isafraud committed against 
the law, which may be investigated 
in the same way with any other 
question of the same kind.” 

The number of voters in several 


SH 
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counties in Scotland is not greater 
than in many of the rotten boroughs 
in England. 

According to the laws of elec. 
tion in Scotland, when the number 
of votes 1S eoual, the preses or chair. 
man gives the casting vote. 

With respect to the Scorch be. 
roughs,—** by an act of the Scoteh 
parliament passed in 1706, and 
which was afterwards engrossed in 
the treaty of union, the city of Edin. 
burgh is allowed to elect one com- 
missioner or representative to serve 
in parliament ; while the rest of the 
boroughs, which are divided into 
fourteen districts, are empowered to 
send one to each district. 

Formerly the counsellors and 
magistrates of the royal boroughs 
in Scotland were elected annually, 
by a poll of the burgesses, as they 
were in England, agreeable to the 
principles of our constitution ; but, 
by an act of 1469, this mode was 
altered, and the old council or- 
dered annually to choose the new 
one; both of which united to elect 
the office-bearers and magistrates: 
but the directions of the statute 
have never been exactly attended 
to; there is now no precise rule tor 
the election of the council and ma- 
gistrates of the royal boroughs ge- 
nerally ; each borough claiming its 
own political imstitution. 

The torm of proceeding at the 
election of the representatives of the 
fourteen districts of these boroughs 
is this:—the sheriff, on receiving the 
writ, indorses on i the date on 
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® That is, 
value. The 


had been valued at 400. Scots in the tax-rolls. 


rovided the lands, of which he appeared to be superior, are of a certain 
he meant to give a right to vote to every man who had lands which 


Now anv man is allowed to vote whe 


is superior of such an estate, though he draws but a penny or any nominal teu: but 
if a case Cam be imagined of a person's drawing a feu duty of 1000). a year from lands 
valued at only 300. Scots, that would not give him a vote. The right to vote is fixed 
by the value of the lands themselves over which a man has a superiority, aad not bY 


the value of the feu duty which che superior draws trom che lands, 


which 
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came to hand; he then 


a: 9% ° 


.: ca ‘ 


makes out a precept to every bo- 
rough within his jurisdiction, re- 
quiring them to elect a commi«- 
sioner t» meet at the presiding bo- 
rough of the district, there to assist 


ougiu 


in electing a burgess to serve in 


iurliament, These precepts must 
be delivered by the sheriff to the 
chief magistrate residing in the bo- 
roneh within four days after re- 
ceiving the writ, under the penalty 
of 1001. s'erling for each offence. 

Under a like penalty the chief 
mazistrates must indorse upon the 
precept the date of us delivery ; 
and, wiihin two days, must calla 
meeting of the council of the bo- 
r ugh, to fix a day, at the distance 
of at least two free days, for the 
election of a commissioner or dele- 
gate, to go to the head borough to 
vote at the election of a member 
forthe district. The council meet- 
ing for this election then take the 
oath of allegiance, and sign the as- 
surance; the town-clerk then takes 
aa oath against bribery, and swears 
to make a faithful returr. The 
votes being then put, the clerk is 
ordered to draw up a commisston 
to the person who has a majority, 
and to sign and affix to it the com- 
mon seal of the borough. 

The commissioners trom the 
different borouzhs, being thus cho- 
sen, meet at the presiding or head 
borough of the district, on the 
thirtieth day after the “ste of the 
writ; or, if that should full on a 
Sunday, on the day fullowing, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock in 
the forenoon. ‘lhe comniissioner 
from the presiding borough then 
administers to the clerk of his own 
borough, who is also clerk of the 
meeting, an oath against bribery, 
and that he shall make a faithful 
return, 
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According to the laws of elec- 
tionin Scouland, when the votes 
are equal, the casting vote rests 
with the delegate for the returning 
borough. 

Having thus given a brief ac- 
count cf the law of Scotland with 
respect to the authority which the 
royal boroughs have of selecting re- 
presentatives to serve them in par- 
liament, and the manner in which 
the delegates or commissioners are 
chosen and sent to the presiding 
borough, to proceed to such elec- 
tion, we shall now give the names 
of the boroughs which compose the 
districts. As, however, Edinburgh 
is not included in these districts, 
and the mode of election there dif- 
fers from that prescribed to the di- 
strict boroughs, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to notice it, 

The mode of proceeding at the 
election of the member of pattie 
ment for this city is extremely sim- 
ple; the right of election being in 
the whole magistrates and council, 
ordinary and extraordinary, united, 
The clerk (although perhaps he lies 
under no strict necessity by statute 
to do so) usually takes the oath 
against bribery, and to make a 
faithful return. 

The whole is settled in a gene- 
ral but rather inaccurate way by 
anact of the 6th of queen Ann, 
c.6.5, * The sheriff of the shire of 
Edinburgh shall, on the receipt of 
the writ directed to him, forthwith 
direct his precept to the lord pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, to cause a bur- 
gess to be elected for that city; and 
on the receipt of such precept, the 
city of Edinburgh shall elect their 
member; and their common clerk 
shall certify his name to the sheriff 
of Edinburgh, who shall annex it to 
his writ, and return it.” 

The council by whom the 

53 member 
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member is ejected consists of a 
provost, four bailies, dean of guild, 
treasurer, old provost, four old 
bailies, old dean of guild, old trea- 
surer, three merchant counsellors, 
two traces counsellors, six ordinary 
council deacons, and eight extra- 
ordinary council deacons.” 

District Ist comprises Ding- 
wal, Dornoch, Wick, Kirkwail, 
and Tan ° 

District 24 comprises Fortrose, 
Inverness, Nairn, and F orres. 

District 3d comprises Elgin, 
Banff, Cullen, Kintore, and In- 
verury. 

District 4th comprises Aberdeen, 
Montrose, Brechin, Aberbrothick, 
and Inverbervie. 

District Sth comprises Perth, 
Dundee, St. Andrews, Cupar, and 
Forfar. 

District Gth comprises Craill, Kil- 
renney, Anstruther Easter, Anstru- 
ther Wester, and Pittenweem. 

District 7th comprises Kinghorn, 
Dysart, Kirkaldy, and Bruntisland, 

District Sth comprises Stirling, 
Inverkeithing, Dumfermline, Cul- 
ross, and Queensiferry. 

District Gth comprises Ruther 
glen, Glasgow, Renfrew, and Dum- 
yarton. 

District 10th comprisesJedburgh, 
Dunbar, North Berwick, Lauder, 
and Haddington, 

District Lith comprises Peebles, 
Linlithvow, Seikirk, and Lanark. 

District 12th comprises Dum- 
fries, Kircudbright, Annan, Loch- 
maben, and Sanguhar. 

District 13th comprises White- 
horn, New Galloway, Stranraer, 
and Wigton. 

District 14th comprises Irvine, 
Rothsay, and Inverary, Campbell. 
town and Ayr. 

In order to render this account 
of the royal boroughs of Scotland 


H AND 


more completeand sat tisfactory, and 
a proper introduction to our narra. 
tive of the proceedings which took 
place in that country relate to 
horough reform, i: will be pro 
to subjoin the following omeau 
respeciing rt e courts of royal be 
rous ahs, and the convention of royal 
bi TOUS hs. 

« Courts or Roy at Dorovucus 
— The powers of jurisdiction vested 
in the magistrates of cities and of 
royal Lx ughis are so > ewhat siMi- 
lar to those of the sheriffs, but are 
subject to the review of the sheriff 

court. ‘The dean of guild court 
hi is lost considerably ot its fo rmer 
importance; be: ng formerly au- 
thorized to decide in all causes be. 
tween merchants, and between mer- 
chant and mariner. Its office at 
present is, to take care that build 
ings within the city or burgh are 
carried on according to law; tha 
encroachments be not made in the 
public streets; to judge im « iisputes 
between con term INOUS proprietors; 
to consider the state ot buildings, 
wheiher they be in a safe conditi Dy 
or whether they threaten damage 
to those dwelling in them or to the 
rg hood, {rom their ruinous 
ate; and to grant warrant for re 

' airing, pulling down, or rebuilding 
th: m, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. The royal bo. 
roughs of Scotland also form, as 
were, a commercial parlament, 
which meets once a year at Edine 
burgh, consisting of a representa 
tive from each borough, to consult 
upon the good of the whole. Upon 
the establishment of royal boroughs, 
which took place about te ou or 
Sth century, the judgments o! the 
magistrates of these borou ghs were 
made subject to the review of the 
chamberlain of Scotland, and the 
court of the four boroughs, whe 
Curia 
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“a i a aor rrorume. This court 
w2s ¢ sed of certain burgesses 
from the anenn s of Edinburgh, Stir- 
v, Berwick, and Ri xburgh, * who 
apport na to meet annually at 
, to deliberate and de- 
termine in alls matters respect ii 1g the 
common welfare of the royal. bo- 
hs. Upon the suppression of 
iberlai: .. the power 
that of the 
quatuct Fanci 1, Was trans- 
to the convention of royal 
bor This court was consti- 
tuted in the reign of James III. and 
jinted to be held at Inver- 
; but it does not appear 
itmetearlier than 1552. Since 
1, its constitution has been 
altered, not only by 
undry acts of parliament, but also 
vy own decrees, At present, 
hee meets annually at 
Edinburgh, and consists of two de- 
puties from each borough. The 
lord provost of Edinburgh is per- 
stual preses, an lerks of 
burgh are 
ft commonly. sits fous 
institution of the 
5s of 


be col- 
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the convention has es- 
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VL 
l, and trom time to time re- 
articles of stable coutiact 

town of Campvere} . As 
(aS pay astath put 
sum imp oe as a land-tax 
count Scotland, 
i is empowered to consi- 
ate ot trade and revenues 
nthe indivi boroughs, and to 


al borou 


mine ies of the 
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assess their respective perm Ors 
according pe their abil: This 
court also has been in use to exa- 
mine the conduct of mon trates in 
the administration of the borough 
revenues, although th is property 
falls ur the jurisdiction of the 

court of exchequer; and to give 
sanction, upon particular occasions, 

to the town council of boroughs, to 
alienate a part of the boroug! 1 estate. 

The convention likewise considers 
and arranges the political sws or 
constitutions of the different bo- 
roughs, and regulates matters con- 
cerning elections brought before 
them.”’ 

From this explanation of the state 
of representation in Scotland, it is 
evident that in no part of ic are the 
members returned to the house of 
commons by the people at large, or 
even by those classes of the people 
which in most of boroughs ot 
England enjoy the right of election, 

It is rather surprising that the 
efforts of the Scotch to obtam a 
more extended and pure right 
vf choosing their representatives 
should not have been more 
and urgent. 


azo, mde d, 


ICS. 


rider 


irequent 
About thirty } 
this subject attracted 
considerable attention and creaccd 
deep and general interest in Scot- 
land ; but the efforts at reform were 
then of no avail. 
Abou it 
Frencl il 
whole of Britain Was 


yea 


, . . - , 
the beginning of the 
revolutionx—when = the 
agitated and 
almost convulsed with the 
doctrines respecting the origin aud 
nature of government,—mere bo- 
rough reform seems to have been 
regarded in Sco 


so limited in a 


violent 


land as an object 
nature, and so tu- 











* When Berwick and Roxburgh were taken by the English, Lanark and Linlith- 


£ow were substitutea mn their place. 


+ Maitland’s History of Ediaburgh. 
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tally inadequate to answer the ex- 
pectations of the most active and 
zealous reformers, as well as so far 
short of what they deemed their 
right, and necessary to the welfare 
of the state, that they did not con- 
descend to pay it any attention. 
After this period the question seems 
to have sunk into forgetfulness : 
nor is it probable it would have 
ever been revived, had it not been 
for some accidental circumstances. 
‘The town council, as they are call- 
ed, of the boroughs in Scotland 
are to be elected according to cer- 
tain forms, which are expressly de- 
termined and pointed out by the 
particular seff or constitution of the 
borough: if any of these forms are 
violated or neglected, the borough 
becomes disfranchised. In conse- 
quence of some neglect or violation 
committed by the borough of Mon- 
trose, it lost its franchise and consti- 
tution: this circumstance gave great 
spirits and hopes to those who che- 
rished the idea of a borough reform 
in Scotland ; and the advocates and 
friends of this cause in Montrose 
used every effort and endeavour to 
obtain for that town a new seit or 
constitution, on more enlarged, h. 
beral, and pure principles. than the 
one which it had lost bv forfeiture. 
The granting of a new set depended 
upon the privy council, as well as 
the nature of thar set; but the privy 
council would not act without the 
advice of the lord advocate of Scot- 
land. It was hardly expected that 
this law officer would give the privy 
council advice consonant to the 
wishes of the friends of borough re- 
form. However, he did so: and in 
consequence a new sett was granted 
to the borough of Montrose, which 
extended the richt of election con- 
siderably, and also gave to those 
who paid towards the town taxes, the 
right of investigating the necessity 
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of raising them, and the mode ig 
which they were applied. 

This circumstance naturally ele. 
vated the hopes and roused the ey. 
ertions of the friends of borengh re. 
form in all parts of Scotland; and, 
before the end of the year 18}7, 
most of the royal boronghs them. 
selves had passed resolutions ex. 
pressive of their wish to participate 
inthisreform. In all the proceed. 
ings upon this subject, there was a 
spirit of prudence, moderation, and 
calmness, which formed a strong 
and pleasing contrast to the violence 
that distinguished the reformers in 
Scotland at the beginning of the 
French revolution. The advocates 
for borough reform contented them. 
selves with pointing out, ina clear 
and forcible manner, the injustice 
as well as the impolicy of the bo. 
rough representation in Scotland, 
and with stating explicitly that they 
merely wished to alter that which 
allowed, admitted, and required 
alteration, 

But, from the account which has 
been given of the mode of electing 
the town council in the royal bo- 
roughs of Scotland, and of the 
powers which the town council pos 
sess, it will be evident that the in- 
ternal state of the boroughs, and 
especially their financial concerns, 
must be exposed to great mal-ad- 
ministration; and that therefore a 
reform must be requisite, as well 
as on this account as with respect 
to representation in parliament. 
Those who paid taxes in the bo- 
roughs had long complained that 
they were not permitted either to 
controul the expenditure of the 
money so raised, or to examine the 
accounts of those who did expend 
it. Great abuses were strongly su- 
spected to exist in several ot the bo 
roughs on this subject, and also 


with regard to the management of 
landed 
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tanded property, where the bo- 
bh. nappened to possess any. 
Ir was justly argued, that i Was 
against all principle of right, and 
totally at ¥ yrance not merely with 
rit but also with the practice 
British constitution, to with- 
those who paid the taxes 
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rou 
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rmation respecting the ne- 

o! levying them, and the 
which they were laid 
and that strong suspicions of 
attach to 
submit their 
ir, open, and equi- 

»o. Indeed,—when 

hat the ministers of 

ountry, before laying on any 
submit to parliament, and 


ener in 
ement nust 
insed t 


through it to the nation at large, 
inds on which they think 
them to be requisite; and that 
every year the mode in which the 
tates are expended 1s given in very 
full and minute detail,—it seems 
very presuming and unjust that 

se who bad the management 
and disposal of the revenues of the 
roval boroughs should, in the small- 
est degree orin the most indirect 
manner, raise objections to the au- 
duing of their accounts. 

About the time when the pro- 
ceedings relative to the borough of 
Montrose agitated the public mind 

| Scotland, the affairs of the boe 
rough of Aberdeen beca:.e involv- 
ed in great difficulties, It had long 
heen suspected, if not actually 
known, by the inhabitants of this 
town, that its revenue was laid 
outina most imprudent and un- 
called for manner, and that it was 
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not equal to its expenditure :—at 
last, Aberdeen actually became a 
bankrupt ; and thus there was a 
practical exposure of the evils re- 
sulting trom the constitution of this 
and the other boroughs in Scotland, 
and a practical proof given that re- 
form was needed, at least so far as 
the management and controul ot 
the revenue was concerned. As, 
while the affairs of Aberdeen were 
in this emoarrassed state, the magi- 
strates for the time being were un- 
doubtedly liable for its debts, no 
one was willing to become a magi- 
strate; and tl us, the election not 
taking place on the day fixed by the 
constitution of the borough, the 
charter is supposed to be rendered 
null and void. On the question, 
whether the burgesses in general 
were liable to make good any defi- 
ciency, if the property of the bo- 
rough should be fotnd not to be 
adequate to the full discharge of 
its debts, the opinion of Scotch 
counsel was taken; and they gave 
it as their opinion that the bur- 
gesses were liable. 

Whatever may be the issue of 
the efforts of the boroughs im Scot- 
land to obtain for themselves a mote 
extended and pure system of repre. 
sentation, there seems little doubt 
that the result of all the events and 
proceedings which we have just de- 

ailed, will be a better management 

of their revenue, and the partict- 
pation by the burgesses at large 
of the right to select their magt- 
strates, and to superintend the con- 
cerns of the boroughs. 
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Axitated and disaffected Stat 


e€ of the 
eaasporated this SlateDisiress—the Writings of Cobbetimagg , 


Country —t Gusts uw 4 iA Produces 


. 


| wlence of the Retor INC TS—t Ac Ln "peel yment of oy eb— Suspension Of the 


Llabeus Corpus Act. 


T the close of the year 1816, 
the metropolis was thrown 
mto great alarm and appreher ion 
by the Spa-field riots; the particu 
lars of which were given in our last 
volume. At the same time it was 
known that many parts of the 
eounty, es} ecially the manufactu- 
ring «lis stric ts,— Lancashi e, Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Leices- 
tershire—were ) in a very disturbed 
state: in the two last named coun- 
ties, the eum of Luddism (fora 
ystem it may well be cailed, when 
its wonderful organization and the 
secrecy, perfection, and effects with 
which that organization worked to- 
wards its most wicked and mis- 
chievous ends are considered) had 
assumed much more of a poiitical 
aspect and tendency than it ever had 
before. ‘The associations which 
had been formed at first for the 
sole parpose of destroying ma- 
ehinery, and injuring those who 
employed it, turned their thoughts 
and plans, at Jeast as far as a reform 
in the government of the country; 
and as no one but the members of 
these associations knew the ties by 
which they were bound, the num- 
bers of which they were compose d, 
the secret spring by which they 
could all be brought into action at 
once, or the real o ibject which they 
had in view, they could aot but be 
regarded as of a very alarming and 
formidable nature. 
There can be no doubt that many 
enrolled themselves under this sy- 


stem of Luddism, when it had d : 
osu 

a umea a } aeliCdi sATacter and 

} I , 

: ai Ovject, Whe 

feat no interest in it, so long as | 
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aimed at a prtitic 


was confined to its original plan 
and purpose. In short, early in the 

year ISi7, a sullen and gloomy 

discontent at id disa ol ‘ tion sprea2 
over a Jarge portion of the Ye ag 
ing classes in the ceniy il and nortk. 
ern manulacturing districiss secret 
meetings were held, i at hw 
a large body oper a ae 
between Derby and Nortingham, 
with the desperate purpose ia view 
of redressing their real or SU ppose. 

grievances by force of arms, At 
and near Manchester, too, a large 
body ef most miserable and deluded 
pe ple collected, provided each 
with a blanket, with the intention 
of walking upto London, and there 
seeking or demanding relief for 
their wants. 

Various causes have been a 
signed jor the agitation and disal. 
fection which thus prevailed im 
this part of England ; bw’, in ou 
opinion, no single cause will ade 
quately and satisfactorily accouat 
for it. As on all other p: ints of 
political dispute, the disputants 
have gone into extremes; eaci 
party has overlooked every thing 
in the least unfavourable to his own 
views, and fixed exclusively on what 
would su pport them. Thus the 
ministers and their adherents traced 
the disaffection of the po ypulace, 
and their violent and unl awful pr P 

ceedings 
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, entirely to the bad spirit 
was mst? tlled into th em by 
Cobbett, and by 
macbinat 
and violent 
ardent and 
major Cart- 
can ac 
suspect him 
hy) was 
ne cause of ine exe 


rs ol 
yes and ions 
zealous 
Even the 
zeal ol 

rson Cuse 


Hare 


the di atlection, 
dable shape which it 
because this gentleman in 

uy tour, in the 
rm in parliament, had esta- 
j associations nearly over all 
mutually connected 
with one 


«a ye 
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im, 


ra ponaing ano- 
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inisters did not, indeed, 
cuse major Cartwright of form. 
g these socic ties for any other 
sose than his own favourite one; 
mainiamed that he had 
jered the populace aware 
ir own numbers and strength, 
ven an Indiv duality of spirit 
ad of union to what pre- 


purl 


they 


anda t 
viously had been a weak 
nted Mass. 

brought ag 
other violent retormers 
Ar ct and ser th ey ac- 
em of bavin gy ti iken advan- 
the distresses of the peop le 
goad them on to treason and 
rebellion, by not only preaching 
ip the most iniquitous doctrines, 
but also inflaming their passions by 
f.lse and unjust charges against the 
government, as the cause of their 
distress; and against all men of pro- 
perty: in mi respectability, as cold and 
tnesses of that distress, 
r also contributed to 
ipport which they gave 
to the measures of yovernment, 
The pi icture draw n by the oppo- 
nents Of ministers was gu ite of an Op- 
posite nature. According to them, 


and dis- 
‘The charges which 

ainst Ce bbett and 
were 
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the populace in the disturbed di- 
stricts, and generally throughout 
the kingdom, were i vdeed suffering 
under such extreme poverty and 
wretchedness, as wave to their feel. 
ings and views an exasperated and 
gloomy cast. They even admitted 
that in on disturbed districts the 
populace were dissatisfied and dis- 
affected; but not with the consti. 
tution and laws of the country in 
which they lived,—their disaffection 
was turned entirely against the cor- 
ruptions which had crept into that 
constitution, and the manner ia 
which those laws had been admi- 
nistered:—they wished for, they 
aimed at no radical change of the 
constitution:—they did not desire 
to set asuie the operation of the 
laws;—they only were anxious te 
restore the constitution to its pris- 
purity, and to give to the 
laws that salutary character, and 
that impartial administration, which 
might secure them equal rights and 
subsistence with the higher classes 
of the comm unity. 

While the populace were in th 
gloomy and exasperated state ot 
feelings and views, and of course 
open to the machinations and infle- 
ence of all who could work upoa 
their passions and take advantage 
of their ignorance,—rendered more 
open to be led astray by these ex- 
asperated and gloomy feelings and 
views,—the opponents of ministers 
contended that spies were sent a- 
mongst them; that these spies, hav- 
ing gained their confidence, taught 
them to look entirely to themselves 
for redress ; epresented government 
as blind and callous to theit Misery 5 
and boldly preached up sedition, 
re bellion, andtreason. ‘The organi- 
zation, which all admitted existed 
in the disturbed districts, and which 
by muintsters was traced to the asse- 
ciations formed during the period 

of 
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of Luidism, or br the advice of 
major Cartwright and the reform. 
ers,—the opponents of ministers 
ascribed to the spies, who, travelling 
from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, had it in their power to form it, 
They also contended, that the de- 
luded populace would nut tn a sine 
gie instaice have proceeded to open 
and violent measures, had they not 
been deceived stimulated to 
them by those spies;—who, more- 


and 


over, represented to each part of th 
country into which they travelled, 
that all the other parts were ready 
to join them, and to all parts, that 
London was ripe for revolt. 

Under these opposite and contra- 
dictory statements, it is na‘ural to 
look for and carefully and impar- 
tially to examine the facts and evi- 
dence on which each party rested 
the truth aud accuracy of what they 
asserted ; but unfortunately (as will 
more fully and clearly appear in 
our next volume, in the debates on 
the indemnity bill), statements and 
evidence diametrically opposite and 
quite contradictory were brought 
forward with equal confidence by 
both parties. What might have 
been the issue of a rigid and judi- 
cial sifting of this evidence it is 1m. 
possible to say, as none was gone 
into: it is therefore only by exa- 
mining facts allowed by both par- 
ties, and atiending to and weighing 
probabilities, that we can in the 
least approximate to the truth, on 
this most interesting and important 
but difficult subject. 

In the first place, then, we must 
endeavour to estimate the effect 
which would necessarily be pro- 
diced on the feelings and views of 
the populace, by that state of pe- 
verty and misery into which, ac- 
cording to both parties, they were 
plunged. This it is easy todo; a 
populace, gnorant,—actuated in all 


> 
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cases more by the feelings of sh. 
moment than by the dictanes: ed 
pruden e and judgement, and hom 
their 1gnorance and strung and pp. 
governed feelings the slaves of 
prejudice,—would necessarily have 
their minds stil more darkened by 
poverty and wretchedness, as weil 
as their feelings and prejudices 
whetted to a more acute and dar. 
serous state. Eventhough they did 
not ascribe their sufferings to any 
particular cause, or trace it to P. 
vernment, yet the mere animal ef. 
fort to shake them off, to prevent 
themselves and their families from 
being starved, would give rise tp 
violent measures: but the populace 
of all countrics, in proportion as 
they are ignorant, are disposed to 
blame those above them, and espe. 
cially those who have the admini. 
stration of affairs, for all their mi. 
sery, even in those cases in which 
it has been most directly and clearly 
produced by their own misconduct, 
Even, therefore, though neither the 
writings of Mr. Cobbetr, nor the 
harangues and machinations of the 
violent reformists, nor, on the other 
hand, the machinations of spies, had 
operated upon the populace, sil] 
their own misery, acting upon ther 
ignorance, exasperated leelings, and 
strong prejudices, must have ren- 
dered them dissatisfied and disaf- 
fected, and probably guilty of open 
acts of violence and tumult, 

In the secend place, all admit 
that the doctrine of parliamentary 
reform had been preached withmos 
zealous and ardent enthusiasm and 
assiduity among the populace, net 
only of the disturbed districts, bet 
also in every other part of the king- 
dom. But,by what arguments were 
the necessity and benefit of parla 
mentary reform supported? Its mos 
moderate, prudent, and well-mea®- 
ing advocates will not deny, tat 

they 
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cuew ascribed all the encroachments 
r at had been made on the consti- 
potion the immense national debt 
ey sequent taxation under 
which we laboured, the unchecked 
extravagance of ministers, the sine- 
cure places aud overpaid salaries 
aad pensions,-—to the want of a pare 

mentary reform; and that they 


= sht the people, that if they were 
fairly and fully represented, these 
things would not be so. Now, even 
pranting that the moderate and pru- 
dent reformers did not tell the po- 
pulace, that the evils which they 
gscribed to the want of a parlia- 
mentary reform, were the real and 
only eficient causes of the poverty 
aad misery under which they la- 
ured, could the populace avoid 
thes® causes? Was 


amuesi& 


¥ 


tracing them to 


it possible for them not to draw the 
inferences, that excessive taxation, 
and extravagance on the part of 
the government, created the po- 
verty and misery which they so ex- 
quisitely felt; and that, if parlia- 


meatary reform would remedy this 
excessive taxationand extravagance, 
it would also restore them to suth- 
ciency and comfort ? 

Dut, in the next place, the popu- 
lace were taught, even by the mo- 
derate and prudent reformers, that 
they must do all for themselves in 
the work of reform, consequently 
i the rooting up of excessive taxa- 
ton and extravagance, and conse- 
quentiy in the rescuing of them- 
selves and families from poverty 
and misery. This representation, 
that government was blindly or self- 
shly obstinate and callous to their 
tuderings, accompanied by the doc- 
that government was the 
cause ot those sufferings, and could 
remove them, and that a reform of 
Patiiament would be an effectual 
remedy, but must be brought about 
Saureiy by their own exertions, na- 
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turally exasperated them against 
government, and at the same time 
induced them to look forward and 
prepare for compelling government 
to do that which they were not dis 
posed to do, 

But many of the advocates of 
reform were not so moderate or pru- 
dent in the doctrines they taught 
the people. It is candid, and easy 
to suppose, that the misery of the 
people might be ascribed to causes 
which parliamentary reform would 
remove, and that they might even 
be taught to regard government as 
totally indisposed to grant them that 
reform, by men who were not aware 
that preaching such doctrines among 
an ignorant populace, whose feel- 
ings, passions, and prejudices were 
exasperated by the sufferings into 
which they were plunged, must un- 
avoidably lead to most serious and 
alarming mischief, But such acan- 
did construction cannot be put upoa 
the motives and views of those who 
advocated the cause of reform in a 
more violent manner. 

In the writings of Cobbett, in par- 
ticular, are to be found the most 
mischievous doctrines and insinua- 
tions. In the number which he pub- 
lished immediately after Mr. Per- 
cival was assassinated, instead of 
expressing horror at the crime, in- 
stead of pointing out to his readers 
—who for the most part were of 
the lower orders, and therefore less 
sensible and alive, perhaps, to the 
enormity of the crime—that assas- 
sination, so far from advancing, 
must necessarily retard the attain- 
ment of the object which they had 
in view, and that real liberty must 
be obtained and protected by far 
different means than murder, he ex- 
uliingly dwelt upon the marks of 
joy and satisfaction with which the 
intelligence of the assassination was 
received in some parts of the king 
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dom: thus do: g 3 | he could safe. 
ly do to show that he did not vio- 
lently disapprove. of its and that the 
doctrine, that the end sanctified the 
means, in his opinion, was neither 
an unsound nor dangerous doctrine. 
In all his accounts, too, of riots, he 
never in the sligh'est or most im indi- 
rect manner expressed disapproba- 
tion of those engaged in them, how- 
ever wanton or unprovoked they 
might be, but reserved all his wrath 
and disapprobation for the men by 
whom the riots were quelled. Some 
other instances of the mischievous 
tendency of his publicatie ns may 
be mentioned ;—the meetings and 
a‘sociations for the relief of the ci- 
stressed poor in the year 1816 were 
the constant objects of his ridicule 

he represented them as not only in- 
effectual to relieve the public di- 
stress, butas calculated and tntended 
solely to blind the people to the 1 tl 
cause and origin of their distress, 
in several of the numbers of his Re- 
gister, published at the time when 

I 


the distress and disaffection in the 
manufacturing districts were at then 


height, he maintained, in his accus- 
tomed popular and impressive man- 
ner, the doctrines, that the labour 
of the poorer classes of the com. 
munity was the real and only source 
of all wealth; that without them 
the other classes would be totally 
iseless ar di insufficient ; that there- 
tore the ric by were in fact dependent 
on in labourieg classes for then 
vealth; and that the latter, being 
the real and only source of w a 
ad a claim to it, much superior 
that which the rich could bring ter- 
ward It ts unnecessary % pe ime 
ove the natural conse quen ces of 
such Goetarnes punts it hkely , that 
the people would be « quiet and abs- 
tuin from riots ,when their great 
apostle attacked, not the rioters, but 
those whoquelled them?! Isit likely 


that the people would be either 
grateful for the relief offered them 
in the time of their distress, or 
dis: osed to co-operate in those mea. 
sures hi ch, by renderiny them 
more frug: il and provident, would 
in a great measure secure them 
from future distress, if their great 
apostle taught them to ridicule such 
actesapes at releving them, and te 
ascribe them to interested motives 
and a wish to keep them in political 
a » and in tgnorance of the 
rea' cause of their misery? Is ‘t 
Iikely th: it the people would be quiet 
and satisfied, even if they gained 

the ref rmers wunted byara 
form m parliament, when they had 
been taught by their great apostle, 
that the rich were entirely de open. 
on the Y), and that al 1] weal: f 
Was 1) j stice th MTS, being solely 
derived from their labour, thouch 
hitherto they had been deprived of 


dent us 


j he statements we have mace 
and the charges we have brought 
cannot be denied: the accuracy 
is vouched for by the writings of 
Ci bbett, as well as by the 
ledved pri ceedn gs and Sf eeches of 
use af vio 


ack now. 


his co-adjutors in the ca 
lent reform. 

lL.et us see, then, how the case 
stands, so far as we have examined 
it; or the causes which we have 
already developed, as connected 
with and contributing to the d- 
turbance ? 

In conse yuence of the creat and 
ore! eral stagnation of trade (we do 
not now inquire into the causes 
which produced it), a large propor 
tion of the inhabitants of the mant- 
facturing districts in the centra 
counties of England were thrown 
entirely out of Pemplo y : notwith- 
standing the liberal subscriptions 
red into, in order t 


rheir distres 
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supportor relieve them, 
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se @ themselves, their 
and children, were suffering 
ily under the pressure of 
set; absolute starvation stared 
chem inthe face. Not accustomed 


; e , 
rec 
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disposed to lay by money when 


pobre ent was brisk and their 
ves high, they now found them- 
; destitute of those resources 
ghich this providence must have 
created; and, with minds equally 
disposed and unable to support 
their miery with fortitude, or to 
grace it to the real causes, they na- 
turally became almost frantic with 
despair, and with avidity caught at 
any cause not connected with them- 
elyes as the real cause of their 
misery, and at any measures, how- 
ever desperate orunlawful, by which 
they were told or imagined they 
eould free themselves, their wives 
and children, from this misery. 
Thus suffering and feeling, their 
ves were directed to the govern- 
as the real cause of their di- 
stress ; and they were also taught 
that the government which had 
created this distress were blind and 
callous to it; that those who ad- 
ministered it were rioting in pro- 
fusion and extravagance while they 
were starving ; and that this profu- 
were sup- 
lrawn from 
Thus they were con- 
government were guilty 
act of injustice: in the 
arst place, because they did not re- 
when they had it in their 
power; and inthe second place, be- 
Cause tae relief thus denied would 
ta fact have beca only returning to 
asmall part of that which had 
lunjestly wrung from them. 
aot wonder if on a starved 
tion these representations 
“i0uid have a most powerful in- 
‘dence ; and that they should have 
‘a them to the moat desperate 
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resolution, to avenge themselves on 
government, and do themselves 
what they conceived, becanse they 
were taught, was only justice, Even 
to these measures they would have 
been driven, had no further and ad- 
ditional stimulus been applied to 
their desperate feelings ; but they 
were further taught, that they them- 
selves possessed the means, not only 
to obtain justice and revenge, but 
also to place the administration of 
government for the future on such 
a footing as would entirely secure 
them from the misery into which 
they were now plunged; and not 
only do that, but also assign then 
their proper rank in society, and en- 
able them to obtain their due share 
of the fruits of their own labour. 

Such was the state of the dis- 
turbed and disaffected population 
in the manufacturing districts, 2s 
that state was brought about by 
their distress, and by the machina- 
tions of those who took advantage 
of this distress to rouse them to ex- 
tricate themselves from it. 

But if the violent reformers have 
certainly much to blame themselves 
for, the government is far from 
blameless. In a former part of this 
volume we have given both the re- 
ports of the secret committees of 
the house of lords respecting the 
nature and extent of the distur. 
bances and disaffection, On these 
reports the suspension of the habeas 
corpus was passed, There are some 
circumstances stated in them well 
deserving of notice: they agree that 
the great mass of the people, even 
in the disturbed districts, was sound 
and loyal; that no men of conse- 
quenee, and scarcely any above the 
lowest ranks, were engaged in these 
disturbances, or were known to be 
the instirators of them: and that 
some of the spies of government, in- 
stead of confining themselves to sim- 
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ply watching and reporting what 
was going on, had by their speeches 
and conduct stimulated the multi- 
tude to those acts which their em- 
phoyers wished to repress. 

We shall afterwards inquire, whe- 
ther even this statement of the secret 
committees justified the suspension 
of the habeas corpus:—at present 
we shall inquire into the necessity, 
the policy, and the moral propriety 
ot employ ing spies, 

All agree, that to employ spies 
under any circumstances ts an evil. 
Some politicians contend, that no 
state of the country, however immi- 
nent and fertile in danger, can jus- 
tify their employment. We are al- 
most disposed to adopt this opinion, 
for several reasons, some of which 
we shall briefly mention. In the 
first place, we are of opinion that 
the moral maxims and principles 
which ought to guide individuals 
ought to guide a government, at 
least with respect to the internal ad- 
ministration of affairs ;—whether 
they ought to guide government in 
their relations with foreign powers, 
is quite a distinct question, Now, 
so tar as an individual is concerned, 
no maxim of the gospel displays 
so much good sense, or profound 
knowledge of human nature, as that 
which forbids us to do evil, that 
good may come. One infringes 
ment upon any principle that we 
have adopted and long acted upon, 
as the guide of our moral life, almost 
necessarily leads to a total relaxa- 
tion of that principle :—such is the 
constitution of ovr nature; and so 
intimately are the parts (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) of allour 
habits, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, connected together, that the 
destruction of one part shakes to 
the centre the whole structure. On 
this broad ground, therefore, we are 

‘ 
almost disposed to doubt the pro- 


priety of employing spies on any oc. 
casion; for, see to what extremes 
thi- giving up of the principle, that 
we ought not to do evil thar good 
may come, will lead ;—see what 
practices it will justify and encox. 
rave, If the employment of spies 
— ee on the plea that the 
satety of the state could not other. 
wise be secured, and that the safety 
of the state is the supreme law, then 
how can we avoid the conclusion, 
that in some cases the use of tortore 
may not be justifiable? If spies were 
notemployed, it is said, the designs 
of the disaffected could not have 
been detected, and they might have 
gone on to the overturning of the 
state, at least till they arrived at such 
a height as to endanger the state 
greatly, and to require the strongest 
measures to put them down: but 
if others could not detect their de. 
siyns,—if these were kept so hidden 
that torture alone could bring them 
forth,—might not torture be justi- 
hed on the same plea ? 

But it may be said, though one 
would purchase public safety and 
tranquillity at the expense of such 
a dereliction of principle as to em 
ploy spies, we should not purchase 
it by the use of torture ; because the 
latter would occasion much more 
evil than the former, without the 
chance of atoning for it by the pro- 
duction of as much good. 

‘This leads us to the consideration 
of the second reason, why we are 
doubttul whether under any stateof 
the country spies ought to be em- 
ployed. We are disposed to think 
that they always produce more evil 
than good; even allowing that by 
the employment of spies the most 
secret intentions and plans of the 
disaffected are discovered, and that 
these plans well organized, sup- 
ported by large numbers, and ready 
tor instunt execution, had for thew 
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obiect the subversion of the state. A 
stronget case cannot be put.—-The 
detection of this mischief, which, 
on the supposition, would have been 
fatal to the state, and was on the 
eve of execution, could not have 
heen made ;—but at what purchase 
‘; it made! All the confidence 
and charities of domestic life are 
cut up by the roots, Suspicion 1s 
introduced where it never entered 
before. A present evil is indeed 
prevented ; but how many future 
evils areengendered! That govern. 
ment should be stable, unshaken by 
coavulsions, and not be the sport of 
the mob, is undoubtedly desirable 
ia the highest degree. But what 
must be the nature or effects of 
a government, when those whom 
it rules have lost, in a great mea- 
sure, that confidence among them- 
selves without which the moral 
frame of society cannot hold toge- 
ther ? 

But we may, and we do grant, 
that in some extreme case the em- 
ployment of spies may be justifi- 
able, because most clearly and ab- 
®lutely necessary for the preserva. 
tion of the state. It must, how- 
ever, be preserved not from local 
and temporary tamults,—not from 
such a tumult as would produce 
only a local and temporary loosen- 
ing of the powers of government ; 
but such as was either general and 
deeply rooted, or likely to produce 
such disorder. It must be in fact 
the absolute safety, and not merely 
the tranquillity, of the state; and 
that this safety is endangered, there 
must be the most clear and abso- 
lute proof, 

Now let us turn to the reports 
of the committees of the house of 
lords. ‘Chey admit that the great 
mass of the people was sound and 
wntainted ; that no person of pro- 


on consequence was engaged 
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in the conspiracy ; and that the 
mobs which did actually collect, 
were almost immediately quelled. 
Are then the laws of the country so 
feeble, so inapplicable, or so badly 
administered, that they are inade- 
quate to bring to justice those wh » 
trespass against them under such 
circumstances? The very mode in 
which the disaffected managed 
their rising proved that, however 
secret their plans might have been 
kept, they were totally incapable, 
both from want of force and talent, 
of carrying them into execution ; 
and that they might have been suf- 
fered to go on without the employ- 
ment of spies, as undoubtedly they 
would in the end have exposed and 
ruined their own plans. The em- 
ployment of spies may be justifiable 
in a country where the great mass 
of the people are disloyal; where 
not only the lower classes, but those 
of a higher rank, who possess more 
talent and greater means of —- 
mischief, are organized for rebel- 
lion; because in such a state it is 
not to be supposed, that there 
will be many who will be at once 
well-informed enough and daring 
enough, to discover what is going 
on, and what is intended, to govern- 
ment. But, when the great mass 
of the people are loyal and une 
tainted, it is a proof that the plans 
of the disaffected are secret only 
because few are concerned in them. 
But there is another point of view 

in which this case may be consider- 
ed; and this point of view is also 
suggested by the reports of the se- 
cret committee. In these reports it 
is acknowledged, that some of the 
spies went beyond the strict line 
of their duty; and that they en. 
couraged by their speeches and 
conduct, whereas they ought only 
to have watched and informed. But 
is not this an evil inseparable from 
the 
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the employment of spies? Ought 
not the apprehension of this evil to 
make governments pause before 
they employ spies? Whatever in 
the heat or policy of debate may 
be urged in behalf of the purity and 
patriotism of their motives, few will 
contend that spies are men of good 
moral character, or that they have 
any thing else in view but to put 
money in their pockets, and to gain 
the approbation of their employers 
by any means. ‘They must be paid 
in proportion to the importance of 
the discoveries they make—to the 
magnitude of the evils from which 
they are supposed to have freed the 
country: and with men of their 
character will there be any the 
slightest or most evanescent scruple 
to create or encourage disaffection, 
it it does not otherwise exist, or does 
not exist in a sufficient degree, in 
order to secure the promised re- 
ward? When spies are let loose, it 
is utterly impossible for govern- 
ment, with the best intentions and 
the utmost watchfulness and ma- 
hagement, to prevent them from 
doing mischief, or even to know 
whether they are doing it or not. 
Yrom the very nature of their em- 
ployment, their goings on must be 
in secret; and they must seem to 
enter into the plans of those whom 
it is their intention to betray. 
Coming as strangers, they must 
give proofs that they are men of 
the same principles and plans : they 
must even go further, if they wish 
or expect (as they must do) to gain 
that confidence which will let om 
into the most secret machinations : 
they must go beyond the men 
whom they are to betray, in zeal 
and violence, and give encourage- 
ment to them by holding out the 
prospect of more extensive and 
powerful ayopentien than they 
had anticipated, 


Such, from the reports of the 
committee, ‘s allowed to have been 
the conduct of at least some of 
the government spies:—and how 
could it have been otherwise? . [f 
government employ such men, they 
must lay their account that t 
will do mischief; that they will not 
only destroy confidence betwee 
man and man, beget suspicion, and 
shake the very foundations of do. 
mestic socicty ; but that they will 
also create disaffection where none 
existed before, and increase it where 
it does not exist to such a degree as 
will serve their interest. 

But it is said it is necessary that 
the plans of the disaffected should 
be brought to a head as soon as 
possible, before they are fully or. 
a and before they have col. 
ected all their strength; and spies 
are absolutely necessary for these 
purposes. But how can spies ac. 
complish these purposes, except by 
encouraging the disaffected, and 
increasing their hopes by misrepre- 
sentations? and how can it possibly 
be known whether, if spies had not 
interfered, their plans would have 
been carried to the same extremity. 

The employment of spies seems 
to us to stand on the same footing 
as the employment of what are 
called blood-money men. Many 
instances occurred wee 1817, of 
men employed by the police to de 
tect and bring to justice crimi 
who, not findin a sufficient num- 
ber of oiniadh actually enticed 
persons to the commission of crime, 
for the purpose of obtaining the re 
ward, What difference is there be- 
twixt these blood-money men and 
spies? In one respect, indeed, the 
employment of the latter seems 
much more dangerous than that o 
the former ; for the blood-moner 
men are employed in the vicinity @ 
their employers, and their goings 
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are not necessarily so secret as those 
of spies must be. ‘ 

To sum up our observations on 
this most important subject: —We 
are strongly disposed to doubt the 
‘ystice, policy, or moral fitness of 
employing spies, under any Cire 
cumstances, orby any government. 
We are still more strongly disposed 
to cbject to the employment of them 
in such a country as Britain, where 
the laws are rendered strong, not so 
much by the power of the govern- 
ment, as by the intelligence and 
habits of the people; and where in 
very few instances have the confi- 
dence and sacredness of domestic 
life been broken into by the conduct 
of government, And we certainly 
think, that when the great mass of 
the people was sound and un- 
tainted, when few or no persons of 
rank or influence were engaged in 
the conspiracy, and when the _ 
rebellion of the few that did collect 
was speedily and easily put down, 
—there was no necessity to employ 
spies; or, in other words, to do evil 
that good might come, when the 
good might have been obtained 
without theevil, Atthe same time, 
we most fully and conscientiously 
acquit government of any arbitrary 
plan, or even wish, in the employ- 
ment of spies: we believe that they 
acted for the best. So much we 
cannot say for those who by their 
writings, and speeches, and con- 
Cnet, stimulated the distressed peo- 
ple to machinations and acts against 
the state. Some of them were un- 
doubtedly actuated by good mo- 
tives, and did not imagine that such 
would have been the consequences 
of what they said and did: but 
they ought to have reflected en the 
extreme and almost certain danger 
of teaching a mob that they ought 
and could redress their own griev. 
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ances; and that a mob when once 
let loose must do mischief not in 
the contemplation of those who let 
them loose, or even of themselves ; 
—inthe same manner as spies must, 
from their character and the nature 
of their employment, be the causes 
of great evil. 

We have thus candidly expressed 
our opinion respecting the nature, 
extent and origin of the disturb- 
ances that existed in the manufac. 
turing districts in the year 1817; 
though we are aware that we shall 
expose ourselves to the animadver- 
sions of both parties,—those who 
think the violent reformers were en- 
tirely guiltless in creating or fo- 
menting these disturbances, and 
those who maintain that govern- 
ment acted wisely and justifiably 
in the employment of spies,—and 
that these spies did not delude or 
set on the multitude, but on the 
contrary only performed their duty, 
and by thus performing it saved 
the country. Qn all political ques- 
tions which Freatly agitate the na- 
tion, especially if those questions 
relate to the internal administration, 
it is almost impossible to attain the 
pure and full truth, and equally 
difficult to steer clear of the two 
extremes into which men fall. At 
present the statements, both in par- 
liament and out of it, with respect 
to the real actions and influence of 
the government spies, are so con- 
tradictory, that an impartial person 
feels his mind quite in equipoise, As 
at the very time when these things 
take place there is so much difficulty 
in arriving at the truth, it might be 
supposed that there would be still 
greater difficulty after the lapse of 
some time. This, however, is not 
the case ; many instances might be 
mentioned of the truth breaking 
forth long after the events took 
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place, by the mere clearing away 
of the mists of prejudice and misre- 
presentation. 

In the parliamentary debates our 
readers will perceive that ministers 
proposed and carried the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act, on the 
ground that such suspension was ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the 
peaceofthecountry. Allofus, from 
ourearliest years have been taught to 
regard the habeas corpus act as one 
of the best securities of our hberties, 
and one of the most distinguishing 
und peculiar blessings of the British 
constitution: and yet how few know 
what is the actual meaning and ex- 
tent of that act, or what the sub- 
ject is deprived of by its suspension! 
Britons are very much given to 
boast of their excellent constitution, 
and to despise foreigners tor not 
being equally favoured : and yet in 
general, we know little about either 
its general principles, or its most 
important laws: our information is 
extremely vague and indefinite ; 
so much so indeed, as to point out, 
in the clearest and strongest man- 
ner, the necessity of making the 
study of our constitution, and of at 
least the spirit of our laws and in- 
stitutions, an essential and regular 
part of the education of all classes. 

In order that the degree and ex- 
tent of the infringement on the con- 
stitution, which ministers thought 
it necessary to make, by the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act, 
may be thoroughly understood ; 
and that thus we may be enabled 
to judge whether the state of the 
country demanded such a measure, 
or whether a more constitutional 
and milder remedy might not have 
been applied,—we shall premise 
Blackstone’s account of the habeas 
corpus act :— 

* But the great and eflicacious 


writ, in all marner of illegal con. 
finement, is that of Aaheas corpus of 
subjrciendum ; directed to the person 
detaining another, and commandin» 
him to produce the body of the pi. 
soner, with the day and cause of jyic 
caption and detention, ad facien 
bales et recip: — a 
submit to, and receive, whatsoever 
the judge or court awarding such 
writ shall consider in that behal/, 
This is a high prerogative writ, and 
therefore by the common law issy. 
ing out of the court of king’s bench, 
not only in term time, but als 
during the vacation, by a fag 
from the chief justice or any other 
of the judges, and running into all 
parts of the king’s dominions: fo: 
the king is at all times entitled to 
have an account, why the liberty 
of any of his subjects is restrained, 
wherever that restraint may be in- 
flicted. If it issues in vacation, it 
is usually returnable before the 
judge himself who awarded it, 
and he proceeds by himself there- 
on; unless the term should inter- 
vene, and then it may be returned 
in court. Indeed, if the party 
were privileged in the courts of 
common pleas and exchequer, as 
being an officer or suitor of the 
court, an dadeas corpus ad subjicien. 
dum might also have been awarded 
from thence: and, if the cause of 
imprisonment were palpably illegal, 
they might have discharged him ; 
but, if he were committed for any 
criminal matter, they could only 
have remanded him, or taken bail 
for his appearance in the court of 
king’s bench; which occasioned the 
common pleas to discountenance 
such applications. It has also been 
said, and by very respectable au- 
thorities, that the like Aabeas corpus 
may issue out of the court of chan- 
cery in vacation: but, upon the fa- 
mous 
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sous application to lord Notting- 

am by Jenks, notwithstanding the 
most diligent searches, no precedent 
could be found where the chan- 
-cllor had issued such a writ in va- 
cation, and therefore his lordship 
reiu ed i’, 

« In the court of king’s bench it 
was, and is still, necessary to apply 
tor it by motion to the court, as in 
theca eof allother pt erogative writs 

ceriirari, prohibition, mandanus, 
<?¢,) which do not issue as of mere 
course, without showing some pro- 
sable canse why the extraordinary 

wer of the crown is called into 
the party’s assistance. For, as 
was argued by lord chief justice 
Vaughan, ¢ It isgranted on mo- 
‘ tion, because it cannot be had of 
« course; and there is therefore no 
‘ necessily to grant it: for the court 
‘ ought to be satisfied that the 
« party hath a probable cause to be 
‘ delivered.’ And this seems the 
more reasonable, because (when 

nce granted) the person to whom 
it isdirected can return no satis- 
factory excuse for not bringing up 
the body of the prisoner. So that, 
it it issued of mere course, without 
showing to the court or judge some 
reasonable ground for awarding it, 
atraitor or felon under sentence of 
death, a soldier or mariner in the 
xing’s service, a wife, a child, a re- 
lation, or a domestic, confined for 
msanity or other prudential reasons, 
might obtain a temporary enlarge- 
ment by suing out an Aaleas corpus, 
though sure to be remanJed as soon 
«5 brought up to the court. And 
therefore sir Edward Coke, when 
chief justice, did not scruple in 13 
Jac. 1. to deny a habeas corpus to one 
confined by the court of admiralty 
lor piracy; there appearing, upon 
hisown showing, sufficient grounds 
toconfine him, On the other hand, 
a probable ground be shown, that 
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the party i+ imprisoned without 
just cause, and therefore hath a 
right to be delivered, the writ of 
habeas corpus is then a writ of right, 
which * may not be denied, but 
‘ ought to be granted to every 
‘ man that is committed, or de- 
tained in prison, or otherwise re- 
strained, though it be by the com- 
mand of the king, the privy coun- 
cil, or any other,’ 

“ Ina farmer prt of these com- 
mentaries we expatiated at large 
on the personal liberty of the sub- 
ject. It was shown to be a natyral 
inherent right, which could not 
be surrendered or forfeited, unless 
by the commission of some great 
and atrocious crime; nor ought to 
be abridged in any case without the 
special permission of law, A doc- 


trine coeval with the first rudiments 
of the English constitution; and 
handed down to us from our Saxon 
ancestors, notwithstanding all their 


struggles with the Danes, and the 
violence of the Norman conquest : 
asserted afterwards and confirmed 
by the conqueror himself and his 
descendants: and though some- 
times a little impaired by the fero- 
city of the times, and the occasional 
despotism of jealous or usurping 
princes, yet establisled on the irm- 
est basis by the provisions of magna 
charta, and a long succession of sta- 
tutes enacted under Edward III. 
To assert an absolute exemption 
from imprisonment in all cases, is 
inconsistent with every idea of law 
and political society; and in the end 
would destroy all civil liberty, by 
rendering its protection impossible: 
but the glory of the English law 
consists in clearly defining the times, 
the causes, and the extent, when, 
wherefore, and to what degree, the 
imprisonment of the subject may be 
lawful, ‘This induces an absolute 
necessity of expressing upon every 
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commitment the reason for which 
it is made; that the court upon an 
habeas corpus may examine into its 
validity ; and according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case may dis- 
charge, admit to bail,or remand the 
prisoner. 

“ And yet, early in the reign of 
Charles I. the court of king’s bench, 
rlying on some arbitrary prece- 
dents, (and those perhaps misun- 
derstood,) determined that they 
could not upon an habeas corpus 
either bail or deliver a prisoner, 
though committed without any 
cause assigned, in case he was com. 
mitted by the special command of 
the king, or by the lords of the 
privy council. This drew on a 
parliamentary enquiry, and pro- 
duced the petition of righis, 3 Car. I. 
which recites this illegal judgment, 
and enacts, that no freeman here- 
after shall be so imprisoned or de- 
tained. But when, in the follow. 
ing year, Mr. Selden and others 
were commitied by the lords of 
the council, in pursuance of his 
majesty’s special command, under 
a general charge of ‘ notable 
* contempts and stirring up sedition 
* against the king and govern- 
* ment,’ the judges delayed tor two 
terms (including also the long va- 
cation) to deliver an opinion how 
far such a charge was buailable. 
And, when at length they agreed 
that it was, they however annexed 
a condition of finding sureties for 
the good behaviour, which stil] pro- 
tracted their imprisonment; the 
chief justice, sir Nicholas Hyde, at 
the same time declaring, that ‘ if 
‘ they were again remanded for 
¢ that cause, perhaps the court 
‘ would not afterwards grant a 
* hateas corpus, being already made 
* acquainted with the cause of the 
‘ imprisonment.’ But this was 
heard with indignation and asto- 
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nishment by every lawyer precent; 
according to Mr Selden’s own ac. 
count of the matter, whose resent. 
ment was not cooled at the distance 
of four-and-twenty years, 

“ "These pitiful evasions gave rire 
to the statute 16 Car. I. c. 10. § 8 
whiereby it was enacted, that if any 
person be committed by the king 
himself in person, (or by his privy 
council, or by any of the mem. 
bers thereof, ) he shall have granted 
unto him, without any delay upon 
any pretence whatsoever, a writ of 
habeas corpus, upon demand or mo- 
tion made to the court of king’s 
bench o- common pleas; who shall 
thereupon, within three court days 
after the return is made, examine 
and determine the legality of such 
commitment, and do what to jas 
tice shail appertain, in delivering, 
bailing, or 1:emanding such pre 
soner. Yet still in the case of 
Jenks, before alluded to, who in 
1676 was committed by the king 
in council for a turbulent speech at 
Guildhall, new shifts and devices 
were made use of to prevent his en- 
largement by law; the chiet justice 
(as well as the chancellor) declining 
to award a writ of habses corpus ad 
subjiciendum in vacation, though at 
last he thought proper to award 
the usual writs ad ddibcrandum, 
és’. whereby the prisoner was dis- 
charged at the Old Bailey. Other 
abuses had also crept into daily 
practice, which had in some mea- 
sure defeated the benefits of this 
great constitutional remedy. The 
party imprisoning was at liberty to 
delay his obedience to the first writ, 
and might wait till a second anda 
third, called an alias and a plurws, 
were issued, before he produced the 
party: and many other vexatious 
shifts were practised to detain state- 
prisoners in custody. But who- 
ever will attentively consider the 
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L sor}: gh} history may observe, that 
eye dagrant abuse of any power, by 
oie . 0 ° . . 

the crowa or its ministers, has al- 


ways been productive of a struggle ; 


which either discovers the exercise 
of that power to be contrary to 
law, or (if legal) restrains it for the 


future. This was the case in the 
present instance. | The oppression 
of an obscure individual gave birth 
to the famous Aabeas corpus act, Sl 
Car. Il. c. 2. which is frequently 
considered as another magna charia 
of the kingdom; and by conse- 
quence has also in subsequent times 
reduced the method of proceed- 
ing on these writs (though not 
within the reach of that statute, 
but issuing merely at the common 
law,) to the true standard of law 
and liberty. 

«“ The statute itself enacts, 1. 
That the writ shall be returned and 
the prisoner brought up, within a 
limited time, according to the di- 
stance, not exceeding in any case 
twenty days, @% That such writs 
shall be indorsed, as granted in pur- 
suance of this act, and signed by the 
person awarding them. 3. That 
on complaint and request in writing 
by or on behalf of any person come 
mitted and charged with any crime 
(unless committed for treason or 
felony expressed in the warrant, or 
for suspicion of the same, or as ac- 
cessory thereto before the fact, or 
convicted or charged in execution 
by legal process) the lord chan- 
cellor or any of the twelve judges, 
ii Vacation, upon viewing a copy of 
the warrant, or affidavit that 2 copy 
is denied, shall (unless the party 
has neglected for two terms to ap- 
ply to any court for his enlarge- 
ment) award a habeas corpus for 
such prisoner, returnable imme- 
diately before himself or any other 
ot the judges; and upon the return 
made shal] discharge the party, if 
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bailable, upon giving security to 
appear and answer to the accusa- 
tion in the proper court of judica- 
ture. 4. That officers and keepers 
neglecting to make due returns, ot 
not delivering to the prisoner or his 
agent within six hours after demand 
a copy of the warrant of commit- 
ment, or shifting the custody of a 
prisoner from one to another, with- 
out sufficient reason or authority 
(specified in the act), shall for the 
first offence forfeit 100/, and for the 
second offence 200/. to the party 
grieved, and be disabled to hold his 
ofice. 5. That no person, once 
delivered by Aaleas corpus, shall be 
recommitted for the same offence, 
on penaltyof 5002 6. That every 
9erson committed for treason or fe- 
wala shall, if he requires it, the first 
week of the next term, or the first 
day of the next session of cyer ard 
terminer, be indicted in that term or 
session, or else admitted to bail; 
unless the king’s witnesses cannot 
be produced at the time: and if ac- 
quitted, or if not indicted and tried 
in the second term or session, he 
shall be dischargrd from his im. 
prisonment for such imputed of. 
fence: but that no person, after 
the assizes shall be opened for the 
county in which he is detained, 
shall be removed by badbeas corpus, 
till after the assizes are ended; but, 
shall be left to the justice of the 
judges of assize, 7. ‘That any such 
ener may move for and obtain 
iis babeas corpus, as well out of the 
chancery or exchequer, as out of the 
king’s bench or common pleas; and 
the lord chancellor or judge deny- 
ing the same, on sight of the war. 
rant or oath that the same is re- 
fused, forfeit severally to the 
grieved the sum of 500/. 8. t 
this writ of Aabeas corpus shall run 
into the counties palatine, cinqve 
ports, and other privileged places, 
T4 and 
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and the islands of Jersey and Guern- 
sey. 9. That no inhabitant of 
England (except persons contract- 
ing, or convicts praying, to be 
transported; or having committed 
some capital offence in the place to 
which they are sent) shall be sent 
prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, or any placcs be- 
yond the seas, within or without 
the king’s dominions: on pain that 
the party committing, his advisers, 
aiders, and assistants, shall forfeit 
to the party grieved a sum not less 
than 500/, to be recovered with 
treble costs; shall be disabled to 
bear any office of trust or profit ; 
shall incur the penalties of premu- 
nire; and shall be incapable of the 
king’s pardon. 

“ This is the substance of that 
great and important statute: which 
extends (we may observe) only to 
the case of commitments for such 
criminal charge, as can produce no 
inconvenience to public justice by a 
temporary enlargement of the pri- 
soner: all other cases of unjust im- 
prisonment being left to the badcas 
corpus at common law. But even 
upon writs at the common law it is 
now expected by the court, agree- 
able to antient precedents and the 
x og of the act of parliament, that 
the writ should immediately 
obeyed, without waiting for any 
Alias or pluries ; otherwise an attach- 
ment will issue. By which admi- 
rable regulations, judicial as well as 
parliamentary, the remedy is now 
complete for removing the injury of 
unjust and illegal confinement. A 
remedy the more necessary, because 
the oppression does not always 
arise from the ill-nature, but some- 
times from the mere inattention, of 

overnment. For it frequently 
appens in foreign countries, (and 
has happened in England during 
temporary suspensions of the star 


tute) that persons apprehended up. 
on suspicion have sufered long im. 
prisonment, merely because they 
were forgotten.” 

From this account it will 
that by the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act, persons may be impri. 
soned without the necessity of bring, 
ing them to trial. Let us now ex. 
amine in what respect this suspen. 
sion could be useful to repress the 
disturbances by which part of the 
country was agitated, and to secure 
the safety of i government. 

It is easy to conceive such a state 
of things, that a fair and impartial 
trial cannot be expected, and that it 
may be prudent or necessary to 
imprison those against whom no 
legal evidence of guilt can be 
brought forward. bn these two 
grounds, princigetys was the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act 
justified by ministers. But if the 
great mass of the people were loyal 
and untainted, there could be no 
apprehension that a fair and im 
partial trial would not be obtained; 
and in fact, as we shall afterwards 
have occasion to show, the only 
part of the kingdom, where those 
who were accused of high treason 
were found guilty, was the very 
centre of the disaffected districts, 
On this ground, therefore, there 
seems hardly a sufficient reason to 
be found for suspending the habeas 
corpus act. The other ground is 
more tenable, provided the country 
were in such a state as to render 
persons, who were only supposed 
to be proceeding towards illegal 
acts, dangerous to its tranquillity; 
for, by the supposition, they had not 
actually committed any act on which 
the law could take hold, otherwise 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act would not have been necessary 
with respect to them. 

One beneficia} consequence this 

suspension 
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-segension undoubtedly had: it re- 
sessed the violent measures of 
many; and, as we have already no- 
‘iced, drove Cobbett out of the 
rountry. But it certainly would be 
much better in every point of view, 
to preserve OF restore tranquillity to 
the country by additional laws, (if 
those in existence are not sufficient) 
than by such an infringement on 
the constitution as the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act produces. 
In all governments, and perhaps 
in free governments more than in 
others, precedent very properly Is 
of great weight and influence in 
the direction and justification of 
measures. ‘The most scrupulous 
care, therefore, ought to be taken, 
that no bad precedents are set; or, 
at least, that they be set as seldom 
as possible; and never unless when 
the special necessity for them is 
most urgent, and most distinctly 
and unequivocally pointed out, as 
their sole justification; so that the 
precedent of the justification, and 
of the necessity on which it is 
formed, may be as distinct and 
strong as the precedent of the mea- 
sure itself, 

On the whole, therefore, we are 
cisposed to be of opinion, that 
though there were disturbances in 


the country, and though these dis- 
turbances were fomented by the 
violent reformers; yet, as the great 
mass of the people were sound and 
untainted, they would have worked 
themselves off with very tyres and 
temporary mischief; and that the 
laws of the country, though per- 
haps they were not sufficient to 
have prevented all this mischief, 
yet were powerful enough to pre- 
vent any very serious evil, without 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act. Ministers ought to be the he 
people to weaken the attachment 
and veneration of the nation for the 
constitution ; yet it must be weaka 
ened, when they acknowledge by 
their measures, that unless it is 
violated, it is not adequate to the 
aang down partial disturbances. 

inisters also should be the last 
people to show distrust in the na- 
tion; but this they certainly did, 
when, notwithstanding their decla- 
ration that the great mass was loyal 
and untainted, they deemed it ne- 
cessary to employ spies, and to de- 
prive this great mass, thus loyal 
and untainted, of one of the great 
bulwarks of the constitution, on ac- 
count of the disaffection and dis- 
turbances of a few, 





CHAPTER XI. 


ive Spenceans.—- State Trials—of Watson, &c.-—Brandreth, &c.—In Scots 
land.—Wooler and Hone—Remarks on the Duties of a Judge. 


N the volume of the New An- 
nual Register for the year 1816 
was given a very full and particular 
account of the tenets and the plans 
of the Spenceans, as well as of the 
“sasomings and authority on which 


they were founded. To all who 
read this account it must appear, we 
—_ that wot doctrines broached 
and maintain e Spenceans 
were those of a a aaa headed 
enthusiasts, alike ignorant of human 

nature 
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nature and regardless of the state 
and strength of human society and 
institutions: and that no possible 
harm could be apprehended from 
these reformers, principally because 
their plan of reform went so far as 
to defeat itself, and render itself 
perfectly harmless. 

Government, however, seems to 
have thought otherwise; for in the 
first report of the secret committee, 
one of the grounds on which the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act 
and the other measures that cur- 
tailed the liberty of the subject were 
recommended, rested on the dan- 
gerous and alarming doctrines of 
the Spenceans. Our readers will 
recollect that the grand doctrine 
which they taught was, that the 
land ought not to be the property 
of individuals, but of the state; and 
that all labour ought to be for the 
common good and advantage: they 
endeavoured to prove, that all the 
misery of the great mass of man- 
kind,—all wars, and in short every 
calamity with which man in society 
had been inflicted, originated from 
theexistence of individual property: 
they also contended, that even those 
who by the present structure and 
laws of society possessed a large 
share of property, would be bene- 
fited by giving it up to the com- 
mon stock. 

It certainly is not necessary to 
show that the Spencean doctrines 
were not the least likely to meet 
with, or to make converts, among 
those who possessed any property : 
a few madmen, or enthusiasts ap- 
proaching to the state of madness, 
might indeed have been induced to 
adopt the Spencean doctrines; as 
men of this description will always 
be found ready, by the very morbid 
strycture of their minds, to become 
the disciples of the most absurd 
doctrine that ever was broached ;— 


but certainly from the men of pre. 
perty, however small, no convert, 
of any consequence, or in any num. 
bers, were to be looked for. 
Let us now inquire what chances 
there was that the Spencean doc. 
trines would find or make converts 
among those who had not property 
among the poorest and most hard. 
working class of the community, 
When it has been asserted that ng 
danger of a serious or permanent 
nature could possibly have arisen 
from the disaffected in the mang. 
facturing districts, and especially 
from the Spenceans, and therefore 
that it was not necessary to have 
suspended the habeas corpus act 
it was replied that we ought to 
look to the French revolution;— 
that it arose from small beginnings 
—from the lowest riotm—from men 
who were despised—but who proved 
themselves capable of overturnin 
the government of France, al 
eventually of spreading ruin and 
misery throughout nearly the whole 
of Europe. But the cases are by 
no means similar: it certainly will 
not be contended, that because in 
one case a government has been 
overturned by the machinations of 
men who were few in number, and 
despicable in means and character, 
and to all appearance incapable 
of doing so much tnischief; that 
therefore, in all cases, such cala 
mities ought to be apprehended and 
guarded against, by infringements 
on the liberty of the subject. All 
who recollect, or have read of, 
the state in which France was 
before the revolution, must 
now, that the moral poison 

circulated through the greater part 
of the mass of the people, thats 
entered into the vital p parts, The 
English violent reformers, and the 
mob in the disturbed districts, under 
their guidance and instruction, rd 
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-zinly imitated the example of the 
reench revolutionists, im holding 
” +h the doctrines, that the people 
t omselves were justified in endea- 
‘ing to obtain by force, what 
-ould not otherwise obtain, and 


v> 


they ¢ 


hat they were oppressed by people 
, power and people of property; 
and that not only a reform of go- 
yerament ought to be brought 
about, but also such a change in the 


structure of society, as would se- 
cure to the poor who laboured, a 
larger proportion of the produce of 
their labours. 

These are certainly dangerous 
and alarming doctrines; but their 
ager must depend more on the 


gange 


numbers who espouse them, and the 
general moral and political condi- 
tion of the countryin which they are 
broached, than on their nature and 
tendency. In France, the most ac- 
tive men, the men of the most ine 
fluence preached them; and they 
preached them to a population, ia 
which, generally speaking, there 
were but two classes, the very rich 
and privileged, and the very poor 
and unprivileged; in which there 
was no middling class of any con- 
siderable numbers or property ;—= 
and, what is of great importance to 
be considered, in which commerce 
and manufactures had not taken a 
rm and general footing. The state 
ot England was in every respect the 
very reverse: the great mass of the 
people was not only sound and un- 
tainted, but from that mass—either 
consisting of men of some property, 
or of people deriving their means of 
comfort and support froia trade and 
manufactures, and strongly tied 
down by their interest to continue 
sound and untainted—few or no 
persons of consequence or property 
vad joined or countenanced the in- 


tires 


gents; and in short, except that 
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both in France and England nearly 
the same doctrines were taught, 
there was not a single point of re- 
semblance or parallelism. In a 
country where there is a numerous, 
powerful, and intelligent middle 
class, most conscientiously and 
warmly attached to domestic hap- 
piness; and where, besides, trade 
has formed the most close and 
widely ramified connexions and in- 
terests, the frame of society or of 
government can scarcely be broken 
to pieces, or even put to jeopardy, 
by the discontent and machinations 
of the labouring population, even 
thcugh all were to coalesce. 

But if so little was to be appre- 
hended from the violent reformers, 
still less was to be apprehended from 
the Spenceans : the wishes and feel- 
ings of the great bulk of the nation 
must be much changed indeed, be- 
fore they willembrace, even in spe- 
culation, much less rouse them- 
selves to bring about a plan which 
was not to give them individual 
property, but which was to deprive 
them even of the little they might 
possess, and oblige them to work, 
not for themselves, not for wages 
which they were to spend as they 
chose, but entirely and exclusively 
for the good of the community, for 
wages which in fact were to go into 
the common stock. Wherever the 
great mass of the population of any 
country have been excited to en- 
deavour to overturn the govern- 
ment, it has been with the hope and 
design of taking to themselves the 
property of the rich; of making 
themselves rich, and the rich poor : 
but the Spencean philosophy was 
decidedly aversetothis. ‘The poor 
were to be benefited, not by ob- 
taining property, not by becoming 
rich; but simply by partaking along 
with those who were before rich, in 

the 
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the produce of land and labour, 
which were to be made common 
property. 

It can surely, therefore, hardly 
be supposed that such a doctrine as 
that which was held forth by the 
Spenceans could become popular, 
or create any serious danger to the 
tranquillity and stability of the 
state: and the fact was so;—for 
though in the report of the secret 
committee a most alarming descrip- 
tion was given, not only of the na- 
ture and tendency of this doctrine, 
but also of the wide and strong hold 
it had taken in various parts of the 
country; so much so, indeed, that 
it was asserted numerous associa- 
tions were formed, all of whom 
corresponded with the London as- 
sociation; yet in the event all this 
proved to be unfounded. That there 
were associations in various and 
distant parts of the country, was un- 
doubted ; that some of these asso- 
ciations strictly and honestly con- 
fined themselves to their avowed 
object, parliamentary reform, is 
also true ; whilst others, under this 
pretext, looked forward to and 
aimed at more radical and violent 
changes;—but the most violent, and 
those whose plans and intentions 
were fraught with th: most mis- 
chief, refused any co-cperation with 
the Spenceans, from a conviction 
that the plan, the object of which 
was to do away all individual pro- 
perty, and all individual right even 
to the fruit of labour, could not be 
popular, or in the smallest degree 
advance the plans of radicalreform, 
and of securing to the mass of the 
people a greater share of the pro- 
duce of their labour. 

Government, itself, seems to have 
been aware of the mistake into 
which they had fallen with respect 
to the Spenceans ; for in the second 


AND 


report of the secret committee the 
are not noticed; and in the dient 
in parlrament, on the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, their num, 
bers were represented, even by mj. 
nisterial members, as by no mean 
formidable, and their plans and ob. 
jects were held up to ridicule, 
But though government on re. 
flection, and it may be presumed oq 
better mformation, regarded the 
Spenceans as mad, but in a grea 
measure harmless enthusiasts, yet 
they deemed it proper to apprehend 
the two Lvanses, father and sop, 
who had been the most active and 
zealous in forming a Spencean as 
sociation in London, and had pub. 
lished two pamphlets, illustrating 
and confirming their peculiar tenets, 
‘They were ro up before the sus. 
pension of the habeas corpus act; 
but they were not liberated till the 
suspension was taken off, nor were 
they brought to trial, Immedi. 
ately on the suspension of this act, 
a considerable number were taken 
up and imprisoned in London and 
different parts of the country. In 
our next volume we shall have to 
consider the allegations which such 
of these people as were dismissed 
without trial, brought against go- 
vernment for taking them up with- 
out sufficient cause ; or against the 
keepers of the prisons in which they 
were confined, for harsh and cruel 
treatment. At present we shall 
confine ourselves to those casts 
which were brought forward in the 
session of 1817: the most remark. 
able were those of Evans, and thos 
which related to the prisoners who 
were confined in Reading gaol. 
The petitions which were pre 
sented by the two Evanses com 
plained of harsh and unnecessaty 
severity in their imprisonment. M- 


nisters on the other hand contended 
that 
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‘use the charges were unfounded, 


\ever perhaps, was there a better 
oof or illustration of the almost 
npossibility of arriving at truth, 
chan this case afforded. Hiad the 
charges of the Evanses and the de- 
als of ministers been couched in 
ceneral terms, it might be supp sed 
‘nat the parties attached different 
meaningsto these general terms, but 
when specific charges were broughr, 
aed denied as firmly and unequivo- 
cally as they were brought, surprise 
eust certainly be felt, that on such 
; case the real and full truth could 
ot beattained. The Evanses were 
lndged in a gaol in the very heart 
most of the metropolis H they were 
sited by many members of the 
Leuse of commonss and yet it could 
-ot be determined whether the in- 
‘ances of particular hardships were 
committed or not. 

Ministers, however, seem to have 
dmitted, that they were not treated 
cractly as they ought to have been, 
for they gave orders that some of 
th grounds of their complaint 
hould be removed. There can be 
no doubt that most persons who are 
taxen up under the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, ought while 
imprisoned to be dealt with, with as 
much leniency as is compatible with 
theirsecurity. All taken up under 
this act, are taken up etther because 
trough suspected as dangerous per+ 
sons, there is no legal proof of guilt 
against them; or because a fair 
aed impartial trial cannot be ex- 
pected till aftera lor ger period than 
the law would allow, if the habeas 
corpus act was not suspended, In 
all cases, where persons are taken 
up, merely because they were 
suspicious and dangerous persons, 
without any legal proof of guilt, 
ind consequently where from the 
test there was no intention of bring- 


iy 


g them to trialthey ought 
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simply to be confined in such 2 
manner as will prevent their es- 
cape; since they are put in con- 
finement, not because they have 
violated the laws, but only to pre- 
vent them from violating them. 
And as they must unavoidably suf- 
fer much by the very act of im- 
prisonment, in feelings, health, and 
worldly concerns, it seems but just 
that the greatest care ought to be 
taken that these sufferings are not 
in the smallest degree aggravated 
by any harshness or severity in the 
x or mode of confinement, or in 

the treatment which they receive. 
The case is different with regard 
to those who have been taken up 
with an intention of bringing them 
to trial; because it is to be supposed 
that there are proofs, at least in the 
opinion of government, of their ha- 
ving become amenable to the laws: 
but as soon as the intention of bring- 
ing them to trial is abandoned, 
especially if it be abandoned because 
the proofs of guilt, on further inves- 
tigation, are not found tobesostrong, 
numerous and unequivocal as was 
anticipated,—and still more especi- 
ally if these proofs fadeentirely away 
before investigation; then in these 
cases, the treatment of such prison- 
ers should be merely such as is ne- 
cessary to keep them secure till it is 
judged properto release them. The 
supreme good is the supreme law of 
this, as well as of other states; but in 
gaining this supreme good, indivi- 
dual interests ought to be sacrificed 
as little as possible, That this is a 
sound principle all will admit, in 
every instance where the interest of 
an individual who has not offended 
against the laws, is sacrificed for the 
public good: but it appears to us, 
that the principle ought to extend 
to all who are made to suffer more 
than the law authorizes, or than 
their real crimes deserve by thax - 
law, 
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law, for the purpose of maintaining 
the public good, 

The case of the prisoners in 
Reading gaol is of a different na- 
ture in some respects from that 
which we have been just consider- 
ing- The magistrates of Berkshire, 
thinking they had a right to visit 
all prisoners, demanded of the 
gaoler that he should admit them 
to visit the prisoners who had been 
taken up, during the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, by a warrant 
from the secretary of state for the 
home department. This demand 
the gaoler, acting under the orders 
of the secretary of state, refused to 
comply with, and he was therefore 
suspended from his office by the 
me on A trial afterwards 
took place, in which the gaoler was 
acquitted, the law not granting 
power to magistrates to visit state 
plisoners. 

Such are the facts of this case. 
We must confess, that in our opi- 
nion the law should not only em- 
power, but command magistrates 
to visit all prisons, whoever may be 
confined in them. It is only thus 
that the keepers of prisons can be 
prevented from abusing their trust. 
It may be said, indeed, that if a 
prisoner is treated with unnecessary 
harshness, or with cruelty, he can 
complain against the gaolers: but 
what means has he of complaint— 
or rather what means of makin 
such complaints as will be Come 
and he can substantiate? If his 
term of imprisonment is not nearly 
at an end, he is not likely to bring 
forward complaints against a man 
who has so much in his power ; nor 
is it likely he will be able to per- 
snade his fellow-prisoners, even if 
they witnessed his ill-treatment, to 
become bold and unequivocal wit- 
nesses against their keeper. It may 
also be said, that in the present state 


of the laws and of society in Ey. 
gland, few if any gaolers will ¢:. 
ther be disposed or able to behave 
with illegal severity towards their 
wee : but it is one of the pecy. 
iar and greatest characteristics and 
blessings of the British constitution, 
that it does not, in any instanee, 
rest the liberty or the rights of the 
people on the character of thos 
who administer the laws, or are jn 
—- of legal power, but sole. 
y and entirely on the laws them. 
selves. As, therefore, it does not 
appear to us, that any harm cay 
possibly arise from those persons, 
who are fit to discharge the duties 
of magistrates, being allowed to yi. 
sit all persons in confinement ; and 
as this right to visit them is assured. 
ly the most effectual check to mis. 
behaviour on the part of the gaoler 
towards his prisoners ;—we cannot 
help wishing, that the law had in 
all cases, not only empowered but 
enjoined magistrates to visit the pri- 
sons of their respective districts, 
In our volume for the year 1816 
we gave an account of the riots ia 
Spa-fields. Soon after they took 
place, but before the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, those who 
had been most active in these riots 
were apprehended under a 
of hi F euee It is = Shale 
that the attack upon the prince re 
gent, as he was returning from the 
opening of parliament, in some 
measure induced government toar- 
rest these persons, as well as to sts 
pend the habeas corpus act. For 
though the character and apparent 
consequences of these riots were # 
one time very scriously alarming, 
yet the circumstance of such a 
open and outrageous attack on th 
sovereign, must have tended to 
confirm government in the 
that the riots were part of an oF 
ganized plan of rebellion, and # 
cours, 
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course, that those who instigated 
them ought to be brought to trial 
without loss of time. 

The persons who were taken up 
upon the charge of high treason, 
for being concerned in the Spa- 
Gelds riots, were men in a very low 
rank of lifes; and were formidable 
rather for the intrepidity and ar- 
dour of their zeal, than for their 
talents. The principal were a Dr, 
Watson and a Mr. Preston. Youn 
Watson the son, who had wan, 
the gentleman in a gunsmith’s shop 
on the day of the riots, contrived to 
escape out of the kingdom. 

These trials did not excite much 
interest; nor were the public in 
general much surprised, or either 
elated or disappointed, when all the 
prisoners were acquitted by the ver- 
dict of the jury. A short and ge- 
neral account of the trials will be 
found in the Chronicle. We shall 
therefore, in this place, confine our- 
selves to a statement of the causes 
which produced the acquittal of the 
prisoners ; and some remarks on the 
mode in which the trials were con- 
ducted. 

The principal witness against the 
prisoners was a man of the name 
of Castles. He had been an accom. 
plice; hence his evidence was re- 
ceived with great doubt by the 
jury. But besides this prejudice 
against his evidence generally, he 
swore to things either so absurd 
and improbable in themselves, or 
s© directly and decidedly contra- 
dicted by other witnesses of unim- 
peachable character, that the jury 
could not place the smallest confi- 
dence on what he said. ‘This was 
one main cause why the prisoners 
were acquitted : but there were 
other causes. The law of England 
's very humanely, and wisely, ex- 
Uemely cautious and particular re- 
specling the crime of high treason, 
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and the evidence required to prove 
that crime, There must be no pre- 
sumption; the act must be direct 
and unequivocal, and the evidence 
to prove it must also be most un- 
doubted. Now, on the trial of 
Watson and their associates there 
was abundant proof of a breach 
of the peace, and of rioting; and 
these acts seemed to have been 
committed with some further and 
higher intention than the mere de- 
struction and plunder of property. 
There was proof that shops con- 
taining arms were plundered for 
the purpose of the mob making use 
of these arms; and even that the 
Tower was threatened: but in the 
opinion of the jury treason was not 
proved. There was noevidence that 
the prisoners intended to destroy 
the government, or to make an al- 
teration in the government by force 
of arms, except the evidence of 
Castles; and the evidence of this 
man the jury would not credit: 
hence the acquittal of the pri- 
soners. 

Had they been tried, however, 
for any crime short of high treason, 
—for conspiracy, or for acts of felo- 
ny, in breaking into and plunderin 
shops—the jury must have foun 
them guilty. Their acquittal, there- 
fore, though not a subject for re- 
joicing, on account of the individu- 
als themselves, must be a subject of 
congratulation to all who are jea- 
lous of all attempts to force the 
laws relating to high treason be- 
yond their legitimate and sound in- 
terpretation. The result of those 
trials was also a source of congratu- 
lation on another account: Sefere 
they took place, it had been main- 
tained by government, that London 
was the very centre and rallying 
point of all the disaffection in the 
country. Vague and indistinct,and 
therefore the more formidable, ap- 

prehensions 
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prehensions of danger were afloat: 
but from the evidence brought 
forward on these trials, it was pro- 
ved that the great mass of the po- 
pulation in the metropolis was 
sound and untainted; and that 
mischievous designs were exclusive- 
ly confined to those who were not 
in the smallest degree formidable 
from their talents, their numbers, 
or their influence. 

The trials next in importance to 
those of Watson and his associates 
were the state trials at Derby, of 
several people who had assembled 
in a most violent and tumultuous 
manner, and who, it was alleged, 
designed to force the government 
into their measures, if not actually 
to overturn the government, by the 
measures they pursued, ‘The prin- 
cipal among those who were tried 
at Derby for those crimes was a 
man of the name of Brandreth. 
From every account and descrip- 
tion of this man, he seems undoubt- 
edly to have been calculated and 
«talitied to be the leader of a band 
of desperate conspirators against 
the tranquillity of the country. By 
the energy of his mind, the un- 
daunted valour which he displayed, 
and the constant, cool, and fall 
command of his penetration and 
judgement, which were always rea- 
dy to assist and counsel him when 
they were most needed, as well as 
by his dark and desperate charac- 
ter, he had gained and exercised 
unbounded influence over his asso- 
ciates. It was proved on the trial, 
that an intention to overthrow the 
rovernment was not only formed, 
a avowed; not avowed in indi- 
stinct terms, but openly ;—that it 
formed, as it were, the badge and 
rallying word of the conspirators ; 
und that they conceived themselves 
pertectly jusufied in having re- 
cours® to arms, to endeavour to 


free themselves from the al} 
thraldom, and actual Miscry, in 
which they were involved, ~ 

It is unnecesary here to repear 
the substance of the evidence which 
was brought forward on these trials. 
it certainly proved, that treason 
had been committed, by Brandreth 
and some others, with a perfect 
knowledge that they were com. 
mitting treason, with an undaunted 
view of the probable conseq 
and with what they conceived to be 
a full justification of their plans and 
measures. With respect to most of 
the other prisoners, it was proved 
that they had acted through igno. 
rance, and under the influence of 
Brandreth. The public prosecutor, 
the judge, and the jury, made the 
proper and equitable distinction: 
only the most desperately guilty, 
the most dangerous criminals were 
executed ; the rest were either not 
tried, or, after having been found 
guilty, were pardoned, or had the 
capital part of their sentence com- 
muted for more lenient punish« 
ment. 

Those who contended that go- 
vernment were perfectly iustied 
in suspending the habeas corpus 
act, referred to the result of these 
trials at Derby as a proof of the 
justice of their opinion, There can 
be no doubt that it was fully proved 
on these trials, that a considerable 
number of people had armed them- 
selves for the avowed purp)se ot 
attempting to carry into execution, 
by means of arms, plans, which, if 
they could have been carried into 
execution to the full extent, which 
they imagined and expected, must 
have been fatal to the existence of 
the government ;—or, more shortly, 
by these trials at Derby it = 
ved, that acts of high treason hi 
been committed. Srill the question 


recurs—Qught the habeas corpas 
act 
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act to be suspended, whenever a few 
desperate men enter on plans which 
cannot fail to terminate in their 
cwn discomfiture and punishment, 
so long as the great mass of the 

ple are sound and untainted ; 
and so long as those desperate men 
are not countenanced or joined by 
any persons of influence or charac- 
ter. In short, ought the habeas 
corpus act to be suspended while 
the great mass of the people are 
sound and untainted ?—Ought all 
to be deprived of one of the great- 
est bulwarks of our liberties, mere- 
ly because a very few, and those 
not formidable on any one account, 
ire mad enough to plot the ruin of 
the government ? 

On the other hand, the trials at 
Derby were alleged to have pro- 
ved beyond a doubt, that all the 
mischief was occasioned by the 
spies of government. ‘There was, 
indeed, no evidence brought for- 
ward on the trials to show that the 
prisoners had been instigated or 
encouraged by government spies to 
the actions for which they were 
tried and condemned, In explana- 
tion of this circumstance it is stated, 
that the counsel for the prisoners 
had no opportunity of bringing for- 
ward such evidence; that it eould 
have done no good to the prisoners. 
This, however, we must confess, is 
not a satisfactory explanation ; for 
though the proof that the prisoners 
had been encouraged and instigated 
to the plans and acts for which they 
were tried, would have been no le- 
ga! defence of their conduct, yet it 
would undoubtedly have wei 
with the jury in their behalf. If 
their co. nsel had examined Oliver, 

was all to have been the 
most aciwwe of thé government 
spies, and to have been chiefly in- 
“rumental in fomenting the dis- 
sere in Derbyshire and the 
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adjacent counties, they might cer- 
tainly have brought out from his 
examination proofs (if any there 
actually were), that, if he had not 
encouraged the prisoners, the lattér 
would not have proceeded to those 
extreme acts by which they render- 
ed themselves liable to the punish- 
ment of high treason. Some of the 
prisoners were actually not brought 
to trial, or, after being found gu ty, 
were sentenced to a more lenient 
punishment, solely on account of 
some things in their character, or in 
the circumstances brought out du- 
ring their trials, which were fa- 
vourable to them. And could any 
circumstance have pleaded more 
—T in their favour than the 
proof (if it could have been ob- 
tained) that government spies had 
entirely, or in a great degree, led 
these unhappy men to the deeds for 
which they were tried on a charge 
of high treason? All things con- 
sidered, without permitting party 
clamour to weigh with us, we 
cannot help believing that, in the 
case of Brandreth and his associates, 
no circumstance could have been 
adduced on their trials, with respect 
to their having been instigated by 
overnment spies, which would 
| aeriewen favourable to the culprits. 
On the declaration of one ot 
them, just on the eve of his exccu- 
tion, that Oliver was the author of 
his death, we must confess we are 
not disposed to lay much stress. Lf, 
on the one hand, some persons of 
warm reiigious feelings, at the ap- 
proach of death are disposed to re- 
d a violation of truth as a more 
dful crime than at any other 
time, there can be no doubt that 
others will not be very scrupulous 
on the subject, from the reflection, 
that if the falsehood of what they 
assert is 2fterwards found out, it 

cannot postibly injure them 
U De by 
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Derby was the only place at 
which legal proof was given that 
high treason fad been committed. 

result of the trials at West- 
minster-hall, as we have seen, was, 
that there was no legal proof of 
high treason having been com- 
mitted by the Spa-fields rioters. In 
Scotland, also, ment endea- 
voured to show that their measures 
had been called for by the state of 
that of the kingdom. The 
Scotch, in their attempts to reform 
what they conceive to be the abuses 
of the constitution, generally pro- 
ceed in a different manner from 
English ; and indeed the Scotch 
reformers have at all times been 
a different description of men from 
the English reformers. 

This proceeds chiefly from the 
great and striking difference be- 
tween the national character of the 
English and the national character 
of the Scotch. The great mass of 
the people in Scotland are much 
better informed than the great mass 
of the people in England ; they are, 
moreover, distinguished by greater 
strength and compass of intellect, 
Generally speaking, the English 

asantry and labouring classes are 

ittle entitled to that grand cha- 
racteristic of rational beings,—they 
look little before and after. Like 
children, and all persons of minds 
little cultivated, the present mo- 
ment almost fills their minds. The 
Scotch peasantry and labouring 
classes, on the other hand, are ac- 
customed from their earliest youth 
to look far and attentively both be- 
fore and after: hence they are di- 
stinguished for their sense, as 
well as correct conduct; and for 
being more under the guidance of 
their judgement, and less under the 
influence of their feelings and pas- 
sions, than the English peasantry 
and labouring classes. 
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The Scotch, therefore, seldom 
give themselves up rashly and pre. 
cipitately to any measures in which 
their interests may be involved 
They look far forward, and 
look long and attentively before 
they act: but after they have deter. 
mined to act, there is always more 
consistency and perseverance ip 
their actions, than there could beif 
they were stimulated by mere feel. 
ing. There is one circumstance, 
however, in the Scotch. national 
character, or rather in their conduct, 
which seems not exactly in unison 


the with their accustomed soundnes, 


sobriety, and caution of behaviour. 
In religion and politics they usually 

o from one extreme to another, 

uring the agitated state of the 
country soon after the beginning of 
the French revolution, when th 
Scotch convention existed, the mos 
decided advocates for pure repub 
licanism were in Scotland; and 
whoever is acquainted with that 
country, even generally and super 
ficially, must oom that, with m 
spect to religion, the Scotch ar 
mostly in extremes. 

The west of Scotland has 
been distinguished as that part 
the kingdom in which noe 
enthusiasm with regard both tor 
ligion and politics displayed itself 
It was in this part of Scotland that 
the Cameronians and Covenanten 
chiefly underwent, with such be 
roic fortitude, the persecutions @ 
which they were exposed in te 
time of Charles II. ; and therestil 
are to be met with there, men# 
inquisitive and dauntless 
_ truth as their ancestors Wer 
at that period. 2 

Deriag the agitation of politica 
questions in the years 1790-—17%, 
Glasgow and its vicinity were - 
stinguished for the number and ® 
telligence of the reformers = 
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contained, as well as for the 
. with which they endeavoured 


- their opinions. It was 
sramong the operative weavers 
hat they were to be met with ; and 
then, as well as lately, not merely 
iveinformation but very con- 
derable eloquence was displayed 
umong these classes. 

Cartwright visited Scot- 
land during his missionary tour in 
behalf of reform already alluded 
wo; and his zeal and example act- 
ing upon the already excited minds 
fi the Scotch, produced such effects 
a might be anticipated. ‘There 
were several meetings, particularly 
war Glasgow, Paisley, and the 
other manufacturing towns in the 
west of pees for the purpose 
d petitioning parliament, or adopt- 
ing other aires, in behalf of re- 
form in the representation, and re- 
tenchment of expenditure. Be. 
sides these public meetings, it was 
tnown that there were associations 
imilar to those in England, Go- 
vernment took the alarm ; and the 
bord advocate of Scotland thought 
himself justified in ordering some 
persons to be taken up for admi- 
ustering unlawful oaths. The 
powers of the lord advocate in 
Scotland are very great: indeed 
their limits are hardly defined by 
the law, or known exactly to the 
person who exercises them. He is 
the public officer who prosecutes 
crimes before the court of justiciary. 

the circuit courts hé acts by de- 
Paty, Paomneee powers more 
‘tensive than all the grand juries 
of England ; Yor he not ool decides 
whether the parties suspected shall 
be prosecuted, but in capital crimes 
ct by a motion before trial, re- 
me he sentence be what is called 
u punishment; that is, 
punishment at the discretion of 


the judge, not extending to death, 
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From this short and imperfect 
sketch of the powers of the lord 
advocate of Scotland, it will be suf- 
ficiently apparent, that unless the 
judges and jury before whom the 
accused are tried give them the full 
benefit of the laws, and of the evi- 
dence that may be adduced in their 
favour, their chance of escape jis 
very small. The lord advocate 
brought two persons to their trial 
before the court of justiciary in 
Scotland, for the alleged crime of 
administering unlawful oaths, It 
is highly to the honour of the Scotch 
bar, that the most celebrated advo- 
cates (or counsel) at it offered their 
services in behalf of the prisoners ; 
and by their talents, the misma- 
nagement of the lord advocate, and 


the strict inet ewe? of the judges, 


they succeeded in proving that the 


prisoners were not guilty of the 
crime laid to their charge. It fortu- 
nately happens, that very frequently 
gem power is rendered harmless 
y not being allied to great ta- 
lent, This was the case in the pre- 
sent instance. The chief witness 
against the prisoners was a man to 
whom an offer had been made, on 
the part of the law-officers of the 
crown in Scotland, of a reward if 
he would give evidence: and this 
offer was made, though it is the 
uniform practice of the Scotch 
courts to ask every witness, as soon 
as he is placed in the witnesses’ box, 
whether he has received any offer 
of reward to induce him to give 
his testimony? As soon as the 
witness on this trial had answered 
the question in the affirmative, the 
cause was abandoned by the lord 
advocate. Indeed, it is most sur- 
prising that it did not occur to him, 
that in either case his witness was 
inadmissible: —if he spoke the truth, 
he was inadmissible, because he then 
must have declared that he had re- 
U2 ceived 
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an offer of reward, and 
could not be admitted 
as a witness; and if he did not 

he truth, his perjury would 
equally have rendered him inad- 
missi ° 

Besides these trials for high trea- 
son, or for capital crimes, there were 
othertrials which excited a largeand 

share of interest in the public 
mind during the year 1817: we al- 
lude to the trials of Wooler and 
Hone. Both these men, a short 
time before Cobbett left ayer 
for America, had begun to publi 
weekly political pamphlets, very 
bold and severe in their strictures, 
as well as violent and extreme in the 
plans they recommended, and in 
the measures they proposed to carry 
these plans intoexecution, At last 
ex officio informations were filed 
— them by the attorney-gene- 
It may be proper to inform 
our readers, or at least to recall to 
their recollection, that in all cases 
where the attorney-general files such 
information, there is no interven- 
tion of a grand jury to determine 
whether there is ground for trial, 
and that the atrorney-general may, 
ead he has filed the oy Tbe we 
either proceed upon it and bring the 
accused to trial ot suffer the ap- 
ion of trial to hang over his 
ead. These powers, so much at 
variance not only with the spirit of 
our constitution but with its prac- 
tice in other cases, have always ren- 
dered trials by cx officio informa. 
tions extremely nnpopular. 

There were two circumstances 
attending the trials of Wooler for 
libels, that deserve notice :—in the 
first place he pleaded his own cause, 
This he did with great intrepidity 
as well as considerable presence and 
powers of mind. Therecan be no 
doubt, that in almost every case, it 
is the height of folly for a man to 
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plead his own cause; but if ever: 
is likely not to prejudice, but rathe 
to benefit him, it is where the aces. 
sation is that which involves politics 
Judges are but men: and thong! 
they may be anxious to do ane 
justice between the crown and iad. 
viduals, yet partialities, pre 
sions and party feelings will inte. 
vene ; and these will probably k 
roused very much, if the 
of the prisoner involves a bold de 
fence in that line of politics whic 
is most obnoxious to governmens, 
and especially if it involves a de 
fence “ those doctrines that ar 
enerally regarded and represented 
é the Lavothees for the measure: 
of ministry, as striking at the row 
of public tranquillity. Counsel, 
therefore, who, however great thei 
talents and skill may be, must de 
pend for their successful defence of 
their clients, and consequently their 
practice, ina considerable 
on the judge’s hearing them with 
attention, or setting his face agai 
them (to make use of a be: 
expressive phrase ), will not be ver 
ready to offer in defence of a perse: 
brought to trial for a political crime, 
all that might be said. Wool, 
therefore, resolved to defend him- 
self, and he succeeded in persuading 
the jury, in one of the cases, that he 
was not guilty. On his other tia 
occurred the circumstance to whic 
we alluded above. Whenever 0 
jury deem it fit or necessary to 
tire from the court toconsider of tx 
verdict, the law requires that they 
should all come again into the cour, 
before the foreman pronounces the 
verdict: on one of Wooler’s trials 
the foreman pronounced the verdi: 
before all the jury had again com 
into court:—and upon this circum 
stances occurring, great 


arose, whether a new trial should 


take place, and if a tew ural 6 
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sher before the same jury or a new 
aotThe case is not yet decided, 
Hone was tried thrice on charges 
of y, for having parodied 
the creed of Athanasius, and = 
ak the li of the church of Eng- 
land: he conducted his own 
defence on all these three trials. 
The main ground of his defence 
was, that the crime for which he 
was brought to trial was a political 
one, not a crime against religion: 
and that if his parodies had not been 
against the prince regent and his 
ministers, but against their political 
ts, he would not have been 
to trial for them. He also 
endeavoured to prove that paro- 
dies of the liturgy, and even of the 
iptures, might be written, and 
actually been written, by men 
who had not the most remote idea 
of bringing religion into contempt. 
In his speeches he entered into a 
historical detail of religious pa- 
rodies, in order to prove these two 
points; and we must confess he did 
prove omg but, as was Ye « 
repeatedly, by the judge, on the 
nals, proof that blasphemous pa- 
rodies had been suffered to pass 
unnoticed and unpunished, even 
though it had been also proved, or 
at least rendered probable, that 
they escaped because their politics 
were ministerial,—did not justify 
Mr. Hone, or afford a legal ground 
for his acquittal. His other plea 
Was more to the purpose: his ob- 
ject Was to show, that a writer of 
parodies of the description of those 
tor post be was tried, might be 
actuated by motives very opposite 
to those imputed to him; and that 
88 it could be shown that his in- 
tention was to bring religion into 
contempt, the charge of blasphemy 
to the ground, and he 
oe acquitted. In his detail, 
certainly proved that men had 
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written religious parodies, whom 
nobody could suspect of feeling the 
slightest wish to injure religion; 
and he thus proved that the mere 


act of writing religious parodies 
could not be blasphemy,—that the 
intention and object must constitute 
the crime. But though he thus 
made it clear that very staunch and 
sincere friends of the church of 
England had parodied parts of her 
service, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that this conduct, though it 
may proceed from no bad inten- 
tions, must be productive of the 
most serious consequences co the 
cause of religion; and we are ra- 
ther disposed to;be of opinion, that 
in this case, as well as several others, 
the law ought to prevent that care- 
lessness and inattention to conse- 
quences from which public evil 
flows; in the same manner as, in 
many cases, an injury done to an in- 
dividual is punished, although the 
roof that there was noevil intention 
is Most distinct and unimpeachable, 
There were several circumstances 
attending these trialsof Hone, which 
deserve notice and remark, as illus- 
trative eitherof the British manners 
and character, or of some parts of 
the British jurisprudence, which in 

our opinion require seformation. 
In the first place, the firm, un- 
daunted, but by no means forward 
or impudent behaviour of Hone 
during his trials is worthy of no- 
tice. The judges frequently en- 
deavoured to interrupt him, as 
oing into matter not relevant to 
1is defence; but he carried his 
point, and was always at last per- 
mitted to state and urge what he in- 
tended, Certainly no counsel could 
have gone so completely in teh teeth 
of the judge as he did; and as cer- 
tainly in no country, at least in 
Europe, could such a scene have 
been witnessed. An obscure man, 
U3 of 
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of no literary acquiremerts, qupe 
unaccustomed to speak in public, 
conducting his own defence, before 
the judges of the land, against the 
attorney- and other counsel 

ience and high talents; and 
this defence against an accusation 
which the judge was evidently dis- 
posed to se as well founded : 
moreover, Hone’s object was not 
to prove that he had not sold these 
parodies; but that these Bache 
which had all the outward signs of 
being blasphemous parodies on the 
church of England service, were in 
reality not such, 

The second circumstance which 
we wish to notice respects the ap- 
probation which the people in court 
expressed when the verdicts of Not 
Guilty were given in by the jury. 
This we think not only indecorous, 
but a practice which, if suffered to 
go on, must strike at the root of 
air and impartial trial: the jury, 
having the feelings and wishes of 
men, cannot prevent the appro- 
bation or disapprobation that may 
be expressed in court, from actin 
on their minds: on this account all 
symptoms of either ought to be 
most rigorously suppressed. And 
certainly those are no real friends to 
the great object of British venera- 
tion, the great bulwark of British 
liberty, the trial by jury, who per- 
mit themselves to break in upon the 
decorum and solemnity of the pro- 
ceedings of a court of justice. 

The next circumstance to which 
we alluded, regards the duties of a 
judgeonatrial. The dar sop some 
judges is merely, before the jury de- 
liberate on the case, to sum up the 
evidence, and lay down the om 
the practice of other judges is not 
only to do these things, but also to 
give their own opinion respecting 
the guilt or innocence of the pri- 
soner, or, in fact, to advise and in- 


struct the jury what verdict 
—_— The later mode An ~ 
not help re ing as contr 
the spine ofthe British constiturin 
as well as so se the duty of a 
jndge, and infringing on the pecy. 
iar province and privilege of a jury, 
In fact, if the jury are in the sal 
est degree influenced by the Opinion 
of the judge, in the verdict they pro 
nounce, that verdict is not their ver. 
dict; it is not a verdict according 
to their oath: and though st 
there as jurymen, and the prisoner 
may be said to have had the benefit 
of a trial by jury, he has in fact 
had his guilt or innocence declared 
by the judge. In cases where the 
crown is a party more parti . 
that is in all cases of ition, Bb 
high treason, &c. the judge 
most carefully to abstain from 
beyond his proper province of mer. 
ly statin the aw and summing up 
the evidence. Even during the 
first part of the trial, it will be 
very difficult for a judge totally 
to free himself from all preju 
dice against the prisoner ; but oa 
such an opportunity of letting his 
own opinion be known, as must be 
yes if he does not strictly confine 
imself to lay down the law, and 
sum up the evidence, it will not be 
ssible for him not to discovers 
eaning for or against the prisoner. 
In our opinion, therefore, the pro 
vince of the jury ought not to be 
invaded by the judge: the lw 
meant, and the spirit of the British 
constitution requires, that the gui 
or innocence of every man s 
accused of a crime, should be deter- 
mined by his peers; by men who, 
when they know the law of the cas, 
and hear all the evidence for 
against the prisoner, will be 
equal to decide upon that guilt o 
innocence: and we therefore 


that for a judge to do =" 
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qualify a jury to ive a ver- 
diet, by tellin en eal what 
isthe law, and by giving a ~< 
perspicuous summary of the 
pone is for him to render the 
tial by jury, 2 nominal, rather 
than a real blessing. : 
The practice is for the judge to 
down the law, after all the evi- 
dence is gone through ;—would it 
not be better if he were to lay down 
the law at the very beginning of the 
tril? If this were done, the jury 
would know the value of the evi- 
dence,as wellasof the speeches of the 
counsel on both sides, much better 
than they do at present. The jury 
to know from the very be- 
ginning of the trial, the exact crime 
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for which the prisoner is about to 
be tried, and to be informed most 
accurately of the meaning and pur- 
port of the law which applied to his 


case. Thus being acquainted with 
the law, and having it constantly 
in their recollection during the 
whole of the trial, they would be 
better enabled to ascertain the full 
bearing and weight of the evidence 
upon the case before them, 

The trial by jury is such an in- 
valuable blessing, that every cir- 
cumstance, which in the slightest 
degree defeats its object, ought to 
be immediately, utterly, and for 
ever removed; and every mode of 
rendering it more effectual ought 
to be adopted. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Feelings of the People towards the different Branches of the Rayal Family-— 
the King—the Queen—the Prince Regent—the Dukes of York, §&¢.— 
the Princess Charlotie—the Prince of Coburg—Death of the Princess 


Charlotte. 


E are well aware that we 
are aboutto enter on de- 
licate ground, in this chapter; but 
itisthe duty of an historian and an- 
aalist to give a full and impartial 
picture of the age of which he 
weats: and if he represents things 
as they are, he ought neither to be 

for giving a pleasing pic- 
ture, ort censured if his picture 

Happen to be displeasing. 
Our object % not merely to a 
events, which usually are supposed 
wo fill up entirely the province of an 
_ A rowed but also to 

asketch of the state of the peo- 
seat Britain,—as that state “na 
in the means which they 
possess of existence, comfort, and 
wealth, and in their feelings to- 





wards the constitution under which 
they live, and towards those b 
whom that constitution is admini- 
stered, In our preceding chapters, 
by pointing out the state of agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, 
and finance; the state of oe 
parties both in and out of parlia- 
ment, and the feelings of the peo- 
ple towards the government, as 
they were displayed either by the 
loyalty of the great mass, or by the 
disaffection of a few, we have left 
for our consideration, only the to- 
pics which are placed at the head 
of the present chapter. 
It would be interesting and in- 
structive to contrast the feelings, 
impressions and ideas entertained 


ting the nature, character,and 
—_ Ut ' privileges 
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privileges of sovereigns in Asiatic 
a. and in eS different 
monarchies of Europe, from those 
which approach nearest the Asiatic, 
to the most limited, as it exists in 
Great Britain;—and also to con- 
trast the ideas entertained in Britain 
respecting the sovereign, three or 
four centuries ago, with those which 
are entertained at present. An Asi- 
atic sovereign is seldom visible or 
approachable; a sanctity is thrown 
round his conduct and character, 
almost as great as that with which 
the Deity is invested. Heis either 
sup to be free from all failings 
and imperfections ; or these are not 
to be censured, or even exposed by 
his subjects, European sovereigns 
never were regarded in the same 
light as those of Asia: but formerly 
they were beheld with more awe, 
both as sovereigns and men, than 
they are at present. In this coun- 
try, the other extreme has at least 
been approached; and the “een 
as well as public conduct of sove- 
reigns is canvassed with a freedom, 
and a want of candour and due 
allowance for the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and which 
must have influenced their conduct, 
that would not be exercised towards 
any other individuals. 

n another respect also the feel- 
ings of the people in this country to 
a great degree, and probably in 
every other European country to 
some degree, towards royalty, are 
altered; formerly, if royalty were 
surrounded with much splendour, 
she eyes of the multitude were so 
dazzled, that they were neither dis- 
posed nor able to penetrate beneath 
the surface ;—what glittered on so- 
vereigns was gold to them. Now 
icis very different; the pomp and 
splendour of royalty are no longer 
necessary to strike awe and respect 
into the people, they will no longer 
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do itt The circumstances wh; 
we shall have to relate in this a 
ter, will sufficiently prove that 
most unambitious and 
manners, the greatest 

and simplicty of life, are muh 
more effectual in gaining and mm 
taining those feelings of 

ure a“ 1 tsi which it is 
always desirable thata livi 
under a monarch hela: = 
for their royal family, than the mog 
gorgeous and splendid establish. 
ment. 

The feelings of the British peo. 
le towards their present soverei 
ave undergone many chan 

Whenhe first came to the throne, he 
was very popular: his youth, his 
having been born and bred a Briton, 
rendered him so, as a man; and the 
successful war which he terminated, 
asa sovereign. During the infu. 
ence of Wilkes, and for a great part 
of the American and French wars, 
he became very unpopular; nor 
did he again become popular ina 
high degree, till he was afflicted 
with the malady under which he 
still labours. Now he is remem. 
bered only for his truly British 
qualities: for the plainness of his 
mode of life ;—even little circum. 
stances which would hardly render 
any other man popular, contribute 
to render him so; his having beea 
an early riser, and accustomed & 
dine nearly at the old English 
hour, and on the plainest dishes; 
his fondness for hunting and farm 
ing; the plainness of his dress; the 
frankness of his manners; and evea 
his very loquacity, as it led him® 
converse frecly with all classes j= 
these, united tu his fondness for do 
mestic life, fill the hearts of all who 
contemplate him now in extreme old 
age deprived of his mental faculties 
with feelings towards him of the ut 
most veneration and attachment. 
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has never been a po- 
je As the wife of a 

‘on, and participating wi 
air mede ef life much more 
domestic than sovereigns generally 
arse, she undoubt ly has always 
een with respect. But 
gomthe period of her marriage till 
the time, she does not seem 
w have taken sufficient pains to 
identify herself with the British na- 
tion; and in more than one instance 
ace to have interfered 
too y in politics, The dis- 
countenance which she shows for 
onale profligacy, is one feature in 
‘er character on which even those 
who otherwise deny her praise, be- 

wow the tribute of their respect. 

The prince regent has at times 
popular; at times the 
have manifested much in- 
about him ; and at times 
‘thas been unpopular, When he 
‘st entered on public life, the 
creumstances of his joining the 
party in Opposition to his father’s 
ministers, rendered him a favour- 
we with all who adhered to that 
pty; bot of course not ac- 
ctptable to those who supported 
“¢ Measures of government. His 
youth too, and the openness of his 
manners bent the ic feeling 
wongly in his favour; and as it 
vs confidently expected, on his 
‘ather’s illness, that he would act 
those principles, and adopt those 
pus of reform and retrenchment, 
‘hich during his whole previous 
“te he had both avowedly and vir- 
‘uallyrecommended and supported; 
“8 €xpectation being disappointed 
ad & tendency to injure his popu- 
ity; for though with many he 
“&spraised for Serinn shaken off 
‘Old friends, and sacrificed what 
be supposed his private or 
vied sentiments, ror those 
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which the safety of the nation, in 
their opinion, required he should 
adopt; yet an immediate and strik- 
ing change of conduct in public 
men, is always viewed by the gene- 
rality of the nation with distrust 
and dislike. 

But there was another circum- 
stance that rendered him more ge- 
nerally unpopular than this change 
in his political principles and con- 
duct: we allude to his difference 
with the princess of Wales. The 
people of this country, and probably 
of all countries, though of this in a 
more particular manner, are dis- 
posed to view with sympathy the 
sufferings, real or represented, of a 
stranger anda female. Hence the 
princess of Waleshad the prejudices, 
or rather the natural feelings of the 
nation on her side, in her difference 
with the prince her husband ; and as 
her character was impugned, the na- 
tion were disposed to scrutinize more 
closely and rigorously the private 
character of him who brought, or 
countenanced, the charges against 
her. Party, also, lent its aid to 
misrepresent and exaggerate the 
difference between them, or rather 
the real state, ground, and. evi- 
dence of this difference. Hence, 
while the prince came out of the 
investigation with diminished po- 
pularity, the princess emerged from 
it, the favourite of the people. At 
present, we believe, public opinion 
js more in unison with the dictates 
of cool and impartial judgement, 
and looks more closely into the facts 
of the case, than it did, when the 
question between the prince and 
princess was first agitated. The 
princess, unfortunately and unad- 
visedly for her own popularity, was 
persuaded to go abroad, forgetting 
that absence weakens all kinds of 
feeling, wheter hostile or favour- 

able, 
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able, especially with the great mass 


of the ‘acme 
We have already, in some of our 
former volumes, adverted to the cir- 
cumstance, that the splendid, un- 
expected, and unparalleled suc- 
cesses by which the prince regent’s 
reign has been distinguished, have 
not tended to render him popular. 
We state a fact, which we believe 
none will be disposed to deny, how- 
ever they may lament it; that the 
; ent, during the very 
eight of eur successes against 
Bonaparte, was viewed with indif- 
ference by the people. There seem 
to us to have been several causes 
that co-operated to produce this 
indiffereace, even with those who 
were not disposed to believe any of 
the calumnies that were propagated 
against him: he was, in fact, not 
sufficiently British in his manners, 
habits and mode of life. We have 
already pointed out the circum- 
stances in the king’s character and 
mode of life, which rendered him 
ular, and the recollection of 
which still cherishes in the public 
mind a respectful and warm attach- 
ment towards him. The prince’s 
character and mode of lite have 
none of these British features: hence 
he has little hold, as a man, on the 
prejudices or the feelings of the na- 
tion; and as a sovereign, not being 
supposed to have contributed tothe 
successes of his reign, the merit of 
those successes is not ascribed to 
him. Indeed, even his ministers 
are not generally regarded to have 
brought about, by their wisdom 
and foresight, the wonderful issue 
of the long and arduous contest in 
which Britain was engaged. Bya 
strange and almost inexplicable 
anomaly of judgement, the Op- 
position have lost their hold on 
the public confidence, because they 
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predicted an unfavourable 
nation to the war ; whevens, dese 
nisters rose very little in the scaleof 
popularity, though they ur per. 
severance in the contest, 
the counsels of the nation whes 
that perseverance was crowned with 
success. If ministers, therefore, 
not obtain much popularity by the 
_ _— war, it is not surprisi 

at prince regent did og, 
through it, become coaliad 

No circumstance affords a mor 
direct or stronger proof of the cos. 
sequences that may be produced by 
a charge against a public indi. 
dual, founded on some truth, and 
much falsehood and exaggeration; 
and supported on the one side bya 
full knowledge of popular pre} 
and feeling, while it is met andr 
butted on the other, by an igno 
rance of, or disregard to, that prejo- 
dice and feeling,—than the pro 
ceedings with respect to the duked 
York and Mrs. Clarke. So strong 
and general was the expression ¢ 
the public opinion, that the duke 
was guilty, that ministers wer 
obliged to yield to the threatening 
storm; and the duke retired from 
the office of commander-in-<chi. 
Some new public events occurred, 
that filled the thoughts of the m 
tion; the case of the duke was 
some measure forgotten; or it Wa 
seen that his accusers were by™ 
means honourable persons; and ® 
they lost their hold on the jan 
larity of the nation, the 
misconduct was disbelieved or pe 
liated. The ministers, taking # 
vantage of these circumstances, ™ 
placed him in the situation of com 
mander-in-chief. Scarcely any® 
tice was taken of this step; them 

ression seemed to be, thatthe 
Pad not been so guilty as had bees 
supposed, and that his 
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teen sufficiently punished. All ac- 


that he was uncom- 

monly attentive and punctual in the 
discharge of his official duties ; he 
was 2 great favourite with the 
gmy—not merely with the sol- 
ders, but with all their relations, on 
scount of the extreme attention 
that he paid to their interests, re- 
eto bes — om 
now be regarded as rather 

a at member of the royal 


With respect to the other royal 
dukes, the feelings of the nation are 
various. The name of the duke of 
Clarence is seldom heard. The 
dukes of Kent and Sussex have ren- 
dered themselves extremely popu- 
lr, by giving their countenance and 

to most public institutions, 

the object of which is to instruct or 
ttlieve the poorer classes. Thus 
beg seen among the people, and 
acting with them, this very circum- 
stance tends strongly to create an 
ae in their favour. ‘The 
of Cumberland is not popular: 
thedislike to him, except among 
those who permit their feelings to- 
wards public men to be aahiel and 
ttasperated by every unfavourable 
report, without examining into its 
dali 2nd nes evidence,—is very 
and general. But we appre- 

bend that his general sepieliaaan, 
and in particular his manner of 
i, are not such as can ever 

do away dislike in those who have 
once entertained it against him, or 
command attachment and: respect 

b the great mass of the nation; 
Which always looks for a compli- 
ace, even with British prejudices, 
@ their princes. Of the duke of 

Cambri vege little is known, he hav- 
ing liv chiefly abroad; but the 
. of his general conduct, 

Y his not being extra- 
vagant, and not having incurred 
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debt, raise up pleasing impressions 
whenever his name ts mentioned or 
recalled. The king’s nephew, the 
duke of Gloucester, especially since 
his marriage, has become extremely 
pular : the domestic life, from 
which he and his duchess seem to 
derive their greatest pleasure ; the 
attachment that subsists between 
them; and their frequent appear- 
ance in public without parade or 
ostentation, have contributed prin- 
cipally to their popularity. 
The attention and interest of the 
nation were deeply fixed on the 
rincess Charlotte of Wales from 
er earliest infancy. ‘The unfortu- 
nate difference between her father 
and mother, and their consequent 
separation, rendered it probable that 
she would be the future sovereign 
of these realms; while this circum- 
stance, thus depriving her in a great 
measure of a mother’s fond and 
watchful attention, by rendering her 
an object of commiseration, increased 
the warmth of the sympathy which 
the nation feltin her. As she grew 
up, her hold on the public feeling 
and attachment increased. She was 
known to possess a lofty and inde- 
pendent mind ; and though in some 
instances she might be led to do 
those things which were not deemed 
strictly and entirely compatible 
with the rigid duties which a child 
owes to its parents; yet ready 
excuse was found in her youth, 
in the natural character of her mind, 
and in the trying circumstances in 
which she was placed. Her at- 
tachment to her mother,—her de- 
fence of that mother, in the days of 
her greatest trials,—proved that she 
was by no means destitute of filial 
affection, or a proper sense of filial 
duty. She was known to possess 
considerable talents, and to have 
cultivated those talents, with more 


attention to the acquisition of solid 
and 
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and useful knowledge, than females 
in general, and particularly females 
in hi h rank, usually bestow, Her 
political principles were truly sound 
and constitutional ; leaning—as it 
is always desirable that the princi- 
ples of a British sovereign should 
do—to those principles which 
placed the house of Brunswick on 
the throne. 

When she became of a marriage- 
able age, the nation were naturally 
desirous that she should marry: 
but as the marriage of princes is 
seldom the result of personal affec- 
tion, or mutual personal knowledge, 
it was merely hoped that after 
her marriage she and her husband 
would inspire each other with that 
degree of attachment, that would 
render them as happy as princes 
usually are in their married state. 
‘The prince of Orange was intended 
for her husband by her father; but 
she did not feel for him that affec- 
tion which she knew to be indispen- 
subly necessary to happiness in the 
married state, and without which 
she had most wisely resolved she 
would not unite herself to any man. 
She knew that her marriage was 
looked forward to, by the nation, 
with great interest; but she was re- 
solved that no public or political 
consideration should induce her to 
sacrifice that happiness, which as 
a human being, endowed with a 
warm and affectionate heart, she 
was conscious that she was suscep- 
tible of enjoying ; and she met her 
reward—though that reward did 
not abide long with her. When 
the emperor Alexander and the 
king of Prussia were in this coun- 
try, they were attended, among 
other German princes, by the prince 
of Saxe-Cobourg. The princess 
Charlotte and he met frequently,— 
they were mutually pleased with 
each other: and after she had per- 


suaded her father NOL tO press he 
marriage with the prince oft 

she mentioned to him the prince 
of Coburg as the man with whom 
she could be happy. Her fathe 
much to his credit, acceded to he 
wishes, and she was married to the 
man of her heart. 

It was soon seen that the princes 
and her husband were admirably 
suited to each other ; and that ther 
both were of those habits, that wer 
certain not only of rendering them 
happy, but justly popular with the 
whole nation. Instead of living ia 
London, in the midst of the bustk, 
parade, and dissipation of high life 
they spent their whole time at Clan. 
mont: the pleasures of domestic 
and rural lite, enjoyed in the com. 
pany of eachother, filled their souls: 
they felt no other want. By ther 
conduct to each other, they brough: 
into exercise all the finest and high 
est feelings of the human hear: 
their time was spent in visiting, is- 
structing, or relieving their poo 
neighbours; for they did 
the poor as their neighbours. No 
treating them with that marked con 
descension, which in the one party 
springs from a consciousness of s 
periority, and in the other party im 
presses a disagreeable feeling of i» 
feriority ; but treating them as ther 
fellow-creatures, whom it was 8 
their power to benefit or reliew 
and whom to benefit or 
constituted one of their urest and 
most abundant sources of happines 
They also formed cach other 
minds, as well as purified 
other’s hearts, by communicatty 
that instruction which each mu» 
ally needed or could bestow. 

Such was the life of the rr 
pair at Claremont :—they enjoy* 
more domestic happiness) 
were more warmly attached toe 


other,—they were more ralonar~ 
wel 
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well as more benevolent and useful 
to their fellow-creatures, in their 
whole conduct, than is generally the 
case even among that class in mid- 
dle life which is generally supposed 
to rank highest in happiness and 
usefulness. 

As she advanced in her preg- 
nancy, the anxious interest of the 
nation increased ; they anticipated 
a new source and object of the 
warm and holy feelings, with which 
both the princess and her husband 
had shown that they abounded. 
It was not merely towards an heir 
to the throne that the nation looked 
forward; they were filled with 

that the princess might have 
aliving child, because they firmly 
believed that the duties of a wise 
father and mother would be dis- 
by her and the prince; and 
the feelings of an affectionate father 
and mother, while they gave exqui- 
site , to their own breasts, 
would be poured down on their be- 
loved infant. 

When the intelligence of her 
being inlabourarrivedin London, it 
was easy to read in every eye, andin 
the expression of every countenance, 
the anxious expectation with which 
every breast was filled: yet no 
one anticipated evil. All were pre- 
pared to burst forth into congratu- 
lations, as soon as the expected event 
took place; preparations were made 
for oan rejoicing ; and never 
would it have been more general 
and sincere, 

Thefirst circumstance that damp- 

the public joy was the intelli- 
gence that the princess was brought 
to bed of a still-born child. Even 
m the midst of the disappointment 

¢ hopes of the nation, the 
ght—the exclamation was,— 
at must the poor princess feel!’ 
nation felt for her much more 
40 for themselves, Soon, how- 
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ever, they felt for themselves: the 
mother did not long survive her 
infant! 

It is utterly impossible to de- 
scribe the appearance of the me- 
tropolis on this occasion ; no words 
can exaggerate it; it must have 
been witnessed to be believed.— 
Whoever witnessed it, must have 
been convinced that the grief was 
real and sincere ;—that it had fast 
hold of the heart ;—that it was a 
grief overwhelming, in the sudden- 
ness and violence ofits shock, Every 
one looked and felt, as if he had losta 
wife, a daughter, or a sister. The 
circumstances of her death ;—a 
princess in the prime of lifeand glow 
of health ;—most happy in her hus- 
band ;—fondly anticipating her own 
and his increased happiness in the 
birth of a living child ;—disap- 
pointed in this hope, and before 
she could well bring herself to cre- 
dit the reality of her loss,—herself 
a corpse. 

The day of her funeral was in- 
deed a day of woe; even those 
whom the sanctity of the sabbatl: 
cannot keep from riot and de- 
bauchery, were awed or chastened 
into decorum and solemnity on that 
day. The whole nation threw it- 
self on its knees before its Maker; 
and perhaps religious feelings were 
never so deeply and sincerely ex- 
perienced. But the nation also 
sympathized with the bereaved hus- 
band; and the inquiries after hi: 
health, and how he supported him- 
self, were aS ea and anxious as 
if he had been each man’s brother. 
Though a melancholy, it was a 
proud day for Britain; for it dis- 
played those feelings in her sons, 
that cannot exist except in connec- 
tion with a warm heart, and real 
worth of character. What a les- 
son may princes derive from this! 
Can they doubt, after they have 


witnessed 
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witnessed the popularity of the 
com gee Charlotte and her hus- 
and, and the grief occasioned by 
her death, that they also may be- 
come popular; not by dazzling the 
blic eye by their splendour, but 
o a simple and unostentatious 
manner of life, which shall fix the 
public attention and interest, only 
by its being a happy life, and con- 
tributing to the happiness of others? 
Such reflections will not be 
deemed out of place by those who 
have considered the nature of the 
feelings with which the people of 
this country are accustomed to re- 
gard their kings. With the good 
and wise, loyalty is a virtue, for it 
is felt by them with a strength pro- 
rtioned to the worth of its object. 
ees in this land was a good 
prince defrauded of his just glory 
—never was a bad prince beloved. 
Here a king has no need to look to 
the voice a bck His ownage 
pronounces judgement upon him ; 
and though that judgement may be 
modified, it is irrevocable. The 
soul of the nation looks back to its 
noblest kings for the support of its 
own virtues; nor should we now 
have been rational lovers of mo- 
narchical power, had we not had il- 
lustrious names to gaze upon, which 
ive a consecration to our loyalty. 
So feel we now towards her who is 
dead. Had she died in all the beauty 
of her youth—in all the glory of her 
high estate,—aye, even under those 
awful circumstances, which to think 
of is agony,—yet had she not been 
pure and pious, kind, generous, and 
of a lofty mind,—our tears would 
indeed even then have flowed, but 
they would soon have been dried 
up, and our grief would then only 
have been the grief that is due to 
mortality, But we can compare 
our dead princess with our sisters, or 
our wives, or with those to whom 
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we may be betrothed. And whi 
we do so, it will be with a deeper 
love towards the living, breathed 
from the virtues of the dead. Per, 
haps the hearts of some were k 
at a distance from her, w i 
happiness she walked through the 
groves of her greatness. But we 
are all her friends now. The di. 
stinctions of society are forgotten; 
and we are privileged by nature tp 
embrace her in the grave. We 
image her now not on the throneof 
Saslind. where we hoped she was 
to sit,—not with the diadem round 
her forehead, which it would haves 
well become,—not with the robes of 
royalty, which she would have wom 
with such queen-like stateliness— 
but we call on her from the damp 
and dripping vault—from the cold 
coffin and the motionless pall; and 
in the silence that comes back upon 
our hearts, we feel how profound 
was our love for her, the good, the 
beautiful, and the pious, 

When we think on her as she 
was, without exaggeration, we feel 
what we have lost. ‘There is 20 
conceivable limit to the power over 
the mind, character, happiness, vir 
tue, and exaltation of a pe 
which may be in the reign of amo 
narch high of soul, and whom the 
hearts of that people love. Inwa 
and in peace—in his own court, and 
in every home—in the proud spint 
of the illustrious of the land—in th 
joy of genius—in the gladness of 
soul of common men—in the sv 
lime confiding consciousness & 
good—in ways unknown and U0 
imaginable,—will the influence of 
that one spirit spread itself overt 
earth, There was something, ™ 
deed much, of this promise to ® 
people of our land,—and in the: 

rief there was the ps | and “J 
jamuadien of such good lost. Th 
attachment we bear to her fathe 
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sod our reverential love for her 
‘ve, were carried on to her- 
self; and, meeting there with every 
thing excellent, became as profound 
a feeling as ever people cherished 
for a monarch. 
We feel that the hearts of all 
who may chance to read these 
will go along with us into 
the thoughts now suggested by one 
same, almost too awful to pass from 
oarlips. There was one whose dim 
eves would have been delighted by 
the sight of her whom all the world 
loved. She grew in her beauty, 
and every eye blessed her. But 
there was one to whose soul that 
beauty would have been like the 
renovation of youth, the rising of a 
new star on the darkness of old age. 
But the arm of God let down a 
black veil between his soul and that 
delightful vision. He knew not in 
his solitude of the smiles so near 
him; he knew not of the tears she 
often shed for his sake. Not be- 
cause he had become insensible to 
his regal power,—not because he 
inew not of the triumphs of his peo- 
ple, have our hearts bled for our 
aged king,—but because a cold 
hand had frozen the living fountain 
ot his spirit, and he was shut out 
from that world of light and love, 
1 anew existence had come to 
beautify with itsenchantment. But 
tow we behold mercy even in such 
Ysitation, and tremble to think how 
msamity uself may be the shield of 
srrow. The gray hair has been 
pared, and the bright hair laid in 
the dust ;—one royal personage is 
athe grave, and another in dark- 
es, Worse than the grave. ‘T'o us, 
' ve immortal souls, thatplace 
Sasnothing; or, haply from the 
“ntrast of its untroubled calm with 
Ue agitation of life, it may seem a 
Pace of rest allied to happiness. 
utinto the darkness where he sits, 
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the eye only of God can penetrate ; 
and we are told, that though reason 
had deserted him, he is conscious of 
the presence of that Being whom 
our reason cannot comprehend. Is 
it inconsistent with the holiest dic- 
tates of our nature, or with the 
spirit of our christian faith, humbly 
to hope, that she who has gone 
to heaven, may be allowed by a 
merciful God to visit her father’s 
darkness—to be spiritually present 
there,—and, by some unknown sa- 
cred influence, at times to calm 
those painful glimmerings into 
quiet light, and to lessen the load 
that is laid on his hoary temples? 
Could we but know, that he thought 
himself visited in his darkness (and 
such thought would be to him like 
blessed ghosts) by her so lately 
taken away, and that other pure 
spirit whose death was the last of 
his known afflictions, we could then 
bear to turn with calmness from a 
solitude no longer terrible. 

But let us escape from such 
dreams into a less awful sadness— 
let us return to those thoughts which 
were beginning to collect them- 
selves round the .image of ous 
princess, and which we indulged 
with a pride which even death itself 
cannot subdue. The love and loy- 
alty of this nation would have been 
stronger, from tenderness, passion, 
and imagination, towards a queen, 
than perhaps it ever could be toa 
king; and whatever power of the 
kind above described might be pos- 
sessed by a prince, it would be 
greater in a female sovereign. This 
doubtless was felt under Elizabeth, 
in spite of her many unfeminine 
qualities, which could not impair 
the love which the English bore to 
her as their queen. And the im- 
pression which remained genera- 
tions after among the lowest of the 
people of whather reignhad been, 
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of her golden days is evidence irre- 
fragable that such power had been 
oy ve 

rom the operation of such feel- 
ings we had come to look on our 
princess as our own, as the sole 
daughter of the nation. When she 
was going forth upon the race of 
life, in the brightness of her morn- 
ing, we looked on her with a feeling 
of guardian tenderness and love, 
We looked towards her in her sim- 
plicity, as a strong man looks upon 
the darling of his hopes—tenderly, 
but in consciousness of his power, 
that watches over her, and would 
break forth on the first threaten- 
ing of injury or insult, to defend 
andoverthrow, Wefelt, that when 
she should become our queen, a 
roung and delicate and gracious 
lady might ascend a throne built 
among the roarings of the sea. 
The greatness of that country will 
be durable, but it must often be 
troubled, 


** Whose march is o'er the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep." 


The winds of heaven might hav® 
visited the face of our princess: she 
would herself, with the gallantspirit 
of a gallant race, have woo’d them 
to her even in their wrath. But 
woe to any of the sons of men that 
had dared to offer violence to the 
lady of ourisle! Her character 
was just that which would have de- 
lighted in the courage, generosity, 
pride of power, and magnanimity 
of her people. She would have 
exulted in the virtues which she in- 
spired, and which would have been 
her safeguard. We know that she 
was kind, gentle, and pious: so 
speaks a voice from her death-bed 
and her grave. But we can also 
remember, wheo she, the daughter 
of England, was seen gliding among 
the brave spirits who subjected to 


her father’s throne the empire of hy 
ocean, and who, to save t 

tiful young being from death ¢ 
trouble, would, with a shout of et. 
ultation, have all died in victorigy; 
battle. 

Forsaken as we now are, it } 
not useless to cherish such recolle. 
tions; for we had every assurance 
that our hopes were well f 
and could have been blasted only by 
death. It was not into quiet, and 
peaceful, and meditative souls alone 
that the voice of that calamity 
struck with the penetration of light. 
ning. The death of so much ges. 
tleness, and innocence, and simpl 
city, and beauty, shook the souls of 
those to whom death is a daily com. 
panion. Sighs were not heard only 
in our peaceful cities, and in thes. 
lence of our inland glens ; but they 
stirred throughout all the floating 
bulwarks of the land, and our vec- 
torious army was saddened in the 
country it had conquered, Th 
standard of England was on tha 
day lowered in fatal defeat; and 
there was sincerity in the tem 
which wet the faces of the brave, 
when they heard the young queen 
was no more, who would hav 
known how graciously to rewad 
their valour, and under who 
smiles that valour would have 
quired a more chivalrous character 

But let us ere we part followbe 
image into that sanctuary where i 
best earthly happiness was places, 
and from which would have shore 
its most salutary influence 
home of her wedded life. Fron 
the time of her marriage t 
that we had the clearest - ht a 
her nature, though, long 
knew that it oo noble. As the 
holy man blessed her, when yet# 
child, she fell on her knees a 
wept. Sheshowed to all whommg™ 


need the lesson, that, whea a#® 
wits 
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gorld have abandoned her, yet 
oaght 4 daughter to cling to a mo- 
ther’slove. Well — her father 
‘aiee over her, the fair, the duti- 
and the heroic. But on be- 

ing a wife, there was in all her 
conduct a good beyond our very 
highest hopes, and rather like the 
discovery of a new promise. ‘To 
themoral people of this island there 
was siding irresistibly touching 
in that simplicity of quiet, happy, 
wedded life; as if they had nothing 
todo with royalty, in whom the 
whole sovereignty of the kingdom 
resided. Every thing we heard of 
their domestic details, no matter 
how trifling,—all their little acts of 
intercourse with the people, from 
which she had formerly been con- 
fined, but in which she now seemed 
wo delight,—zave to usa kind of 
night and possession in ner which 
was held most sacred. All that we 
had ever seen in her was the beauty 
ofpower: all that is in it ungra- 
cous, unloved, and painful, had in 
this instance no being. We beheld 
her shining on the very summit of 
power, yet we felt towards her the 
most unawed and fearless affection: 
the same tenderness with which we 
contemplate virtue and happiness 
m humble life, In the slightness 
and unimportance of the acts and 
circumstances in which she was 
to us, we beheld the simple 

and graceful goodness of her cha- 
acter; we saw the free natural 
Play of her life; and the delight 
she, who was to have ruled 

over us, felt in such pure thoughts 
lmmocent occupations, was like 

“1 augury of happiness to her 


Sanctified, as she now is to us 
suffering we death, it would ill 
us, who are all so frail, 

® speak, almost to think, of her 
‘Tailties, Weeping over her grate, 
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we know, that as we are all dust 
and ashes, she too must have somes 
times erred in the weakness of hu- 
manity. She is now with her Gad; 
and we trust that all that required 
forgiveness in her soul has been for- 
given at the throne of infinite 
mercy. Judging of a human being 
by what we know of human life, we 
are justified in thinking her.to have 
been one of the most innocent. She 
was rewarded on earth by that 
gladness which ever breathes round 
a pure spirit; and we humbly be- 
lieve that she is now rewarded in 
heaven by that higher bliss, of which 


all terrestrial happiness seems but a 


faint and fleeting shadow. Her 
passage into heaven was beset with 
fear and with agony. The curse 
denounced of old against the mo- 
ther of mankind fell on the most 
beautiful of her daughters; and 
there was a cry of woe over theland, 
as from an affliction that tore and 
rent asunder at once all the holiest 
hopes and joys that can agitate the 
heart of our fallen nature. Any 
other death but this, and the soul 
may bear to look upon it ; but here 
there is the confusion, the darkness, 
and the wailing, of all unimagina- 
ble misery, and it seems as if they 
could give way only to everlasting 
sadness and despair. ‘To him who 
sat by thatdying bed—who — 
that clay-cold hand—who looked 
and saw, in one ghastly moment, 
that dire trouble had given way to 
a calm not of this earth—-who may 
offer comfort to one so miserably 
wretched? Inthe multitude of the 
thoughts within him, let Thy com- 
forts calm his soul! If ever that 
calm is given, and he can again be 
seen among us, every eye will glis- 
ten with the tenderest pity at his ap- 

roach. As her image dwells in 
bis soul for ever, so, when we see 
him shall we feel in the presence of 
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the departed. He will for ever be 
dear to us tor her sake,—for the 
sike of that pure affection and 
devoted tenderness, by which we 
know he made her life so happy,— 
for the sake of his own many 
mild and manly virtues. For 
these things a blessing is upon 
him, and will remain with him 
tor ever. 
Let us now close our strain of 
ity over a death in which all the 
purest, all the highest sorrows of 
poetry would seem to have been 
realized, and from which a moral 
sinks inte the silence of every soul. 
She has been laid with passionate 
tears in the ancestral mausoleum of 
England’s kings,—and let the po- 
tentates of the earth seek to deserve 
such a funeral. The purest of Eng- 
land’s matrons, thinking of hershort 
wedded life, will more deeply feel 
the glory of conjugal virtue. The 
maiden, weeping for her fate, will 
hope to feel and inspire no purer 
love. The daughter will read in 
her life a beautiful lesson of filial 
piety. And the lover and husband, 
when they think on her life, and on 
her death, will embrace within their 
innermost souls, and with a more 
sgrushing tenderness, those cherished 
objects of their affection whom a 
kind God has suffered them to 
sess in this precarious world, 
Seer heart will write an epitaph 
for her on the tablet of its memory, 
No human being will ever have 
been lamented by so many pure 
tears. When the funeral pomp is 
forgotten; when the sound of the 
muffled bells haunts us no more; 
when we faintly remember the holy 
hymns; and the black hue of 
mourning has left the land,—her 
image will not then perish. The 
appearances of grief must die away. 
Our souls must be strung anew, to 
mect the cares, and dischurge the 


duties of life. If all the sorroy, 
of the world were seen, this ean) 
would be blackened as witha ceag. 
less funeral. Life is once mor 
rushing on as before, and the cofhg 
of our beloved is left in its mortal 
solitude. But they who die young, 
in all their beauty, picty, innocence, 
and virtue,—and whom Providenee 
had placed on an eminence whence 
the sae of their lives could be be. 
held at a distance,—shine with a 
light undimmed through endless 
generations, ‘There is nothing tw 
abstract from, or to bedim the ideal 
beauty Of their character. They 
are like creations of the fancy ; and, 
without any taint of superstition, 
we look back to them as to e. 
shrined saints for the light of a lofty 
comfort, when saddened by the 
painful consciousness of our owa 
trailties, or agitated by the wicked. 
ness of our fellow-men. 

As the circumstances of the pris. 
cess’s death were rather uncommon, 
and considerable blame was a- 
tached (in opinion most unfairly) @ 
sir Richard Croft, who attended her, 
we have deemed it proper to con 
clude this chapter with the follow. 
ing medical statement of her cas, 
which we know to be derived from 
the best authority. 

The princess Charlotte, previous 
to her confinement, was in 
health, and immediately under t 
eye of her accoucheur, sit Richard 
Croft, who resided at Claremont 
for three weeks, up to the moment 
in which she was taken ill. He 
spirits were excellent, and she a 
ticipated only the most fav 
issue of the event which was bour't 
expected, Dr. Baillie was alo 
waiting, chiefly, as we have beet 
informed, on account of a promt 
exacted from him by the princes 
that he would be near her oa 


occasion ; but we believe he was a 
x 
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at Claremont until she was actually 
lL, 
ll first made sensible of 
approachin delivery at seven 
prs on Monday rite the 
third of November; but the labour 
pains were sO ineficient, although 
acate, as scarcely to evacuate the 
water, which had ruptured the 
membranes at the commencement 
of the labours; a circumstance, 
however, which every accoucheur 
knows prognosticates nothing either 
uncommon or untoward. In this 
manner the labour proceeded, slow- 
ly, for twenty-six hours; the prin- 
cess being frequently up and walk- 
ing about, from finding that the 
ins almost left her when she was 
in the recumbent posture. About 
this time, also, judging from the in- 
eficiency of the pains, and the little 
progress made in the labour, we 
understand sir Richard Croft sus- 
pected that there were either twins, 
or there existed some irregular ac- 
ton of the womb: and considering 
thata consultation might ultimately 
be required, he wrote to Dr. John 
Sims, requesting his immediate at- 
tendance. He had, in the mean 
time, provided whatever could be 
wanted, should it be found expe- 
dient to have recourse to artificial 
delivery. 
Dr. Sims arrived at Claremont 
at two o'clock on the morning of 
esday, but did not then see 
the princess ; and, as the cause of 
this is been grossly mis-stated, we 
think it proper, in justification of an 
curable man, and so highly re- 
‘pected a member of the profes- 


so as sir Richard Croft is well 
Wn to be, to state, that we have 
n informed, from a quarter 
ich we must credit, that it was 
paposed by sir Richard to Dr. 
; s, that he should then be intro- 
ued to the princess; but both 
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Dr. Sims himself and Dr. Baillie 
thought his presence, at that time, 
could not be productive of any be- 
nefit, but might agitate the patient. 
Dr. Sims, therefore, declined en- 
tering the lying-in room. No con- 
sultation was at this period neces- 
sary, as the labour was evidently 
advancing, although slowly: but, 
on hearing the statement of the si- 
tuation of the princess from sir 
Rithard Croft, Dr. Sims concurred 
in the opinion that every thing 
should be left to nature, 

About noon, on Wednesday, it 
was first suspected that the child 
might be dead, or that it might be 
born in a state of suspended ani- 
mation; and every known means 
of recovery were immediately pre- 
pared. Still the labour continued 
to be scarcely progressive, the pains 
being such as tend to forward birth 
rather by moulding the head so 2s 
to admit of its easy passage, than 
by forcible expulsion. “When this 
was completed, the pains became 
more efficient; and, at the termi- 
nation of fifty hours from the com- 
mencement of the Jabour, the prin- 
cess was delivered by natural ef- 
forts, of a still-born male child. 
No great discharge followed the 
birth ; but it was soon discovered 
that the womb was acting irregu- 
larly, and taking on the hour- 
glass contraction ; and an unfavour- 
able separation of the after-birth 
was anticipated. This, likewise, in 
some degree, accounted for the pro- 
tracted character of the labour, 

At half-past nine o’clock, a dis- 
charge of blood occurred. Dr. 
Sims, who was then employed in 
an adjoining room, in endeavours 
to reanimate the infant, was in- 
stantly informed of this occur- 
rence; and, in consultation with sir 
Richard Croft, agreed that the im- 
mediate separation and removal of 
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the after-birth was necessary. It 
was effected with lite difhculty, 
and was followed by a very trifling 
discharge of either fluid or coagu- 
lated blood. 

The princess now was as well 
and composed as ladies usually are 
immediately after delivery; and 
continued so until a quarter before 
twelve o'clock, taking frequently 
small supplies of nourishment; but 
at this time she became restless and 
rather talkative, and complained of 
being sick. She vomited, but no- 
thing was ejected, except a little 
camphor julep, which she had 
taken; and at this moment her 
pulse was firm, steady, and under 
ahundred. She again was come 

sed. About half-past twelve, 
»owever, the breathing became im- 
peded; the respiratory organs were 
evidently under the es of 
spasm, and continued in that state 
until she breathed her last, at half- 
half-past two o’clock; exactly five 
hours and a half after her delivery. 

In this afflicting state of the 
case, Dr. Baillie and Dr. Sims, who 
had been called into the room when 
the breathing first became affected, 
united their judgement and their 
skill with that of sir Richard Croft, 
but in vain, to avert the impending 
calamity. Art proved unavailing; 
although every thing which it 
could devise, and which experience 
could suggest, was attempted. 

On the 7th of November, the 
body was opened by sir Everard 
Home, assisted by sir David Dun- 
das, Mr. Brande, and the apothe- 
cary of prince Leopold's household ; 
and, we believe, the following is 
a pretty accurate statement of 
the appearances these gentlemen 
observed: 

The membranes of the brain 
presented their natural aspect. The 
vessels of one of its envelopes, called 


the pia mater, were less distended 
with blood than was to be expected 
after so severe a labour. The ven. 
tricles or cavities of the brain (On. 
tained very little fluid. The plexus 
choroides, a very vascular part 
within the ventricles, was of a 
colour ; and the substance of the 
brain had its natural texture. 

The pericardium, or envelope 
of the heart, contained two ounces 
of red coloured fluid. The hear 
itself and the lungs were in a na. 
tural state. The stomach con 
tained nearly three pints of liquid, 
The colon (the largest of the in. 
testines) was distended with air, 
The kidneys and other abdominal 
viscera were in a natural state, 

The womb itself contained a 
considerable quantity of blood, and 
extended as high up in the abdo 
men as the navel; and the hour. 
glass contraction was still very ap- 
parent. 

The foregoing narrative throws 
very little light upon the immediate 
cause of the death of the princess. 
The fluid found in the pericardium 
might have obstructed the due ac: 
tion of the heart; but it is not easy 
to account for its presence there, 
nor to conceive that so large a 
quantity could have been effused 
during the short space of time that 
supervened to delivery, before the 
breathing became impeded. The 
quantity of blood which was found 
in the womb might have induced 
exhaustion ; but this opinion cai 
only be conjectural, as it 1s Mm 
possible to draw any certain iale- 
rence from the rather indefinite ¢ 
pression “ considerable,” con 
in the report of the surgeons. 
jecture, indeed, has been busyy 
a phalanx of casual circumstances 
have been arranged to account fr 
the dissolution ; some of which ar 
ungenerously and unguardedly, 
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iciously, calculated to at- 
rman mv medical attend- 
ants; but we must consider such 
itions as unjust to the indivi- 
duals concerned, and in no degree 
honourable to the profession. We 
have been informed that the whole 
of the royal family are liable to 
the spasms of a violent descrip- 
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tion; and to this hereditary predis- 
position, and the increased excita- 
bility of the amiable sufferer, owing 
to the tedious nature of the labour, 
are we left to ascribe an event which 
has destroyed the flattering hopes 
of the nation, and lopped off the 
fairest branch from the stem of its 
monarchal succession. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


State and Affairs of Foreign Kingdoms during the Year 1817.—France— 
Spain—Portugal—The Netherlands—Austria— Prussia—Wirtemberg, 





and the rest of Germany—Sweden— Russia—United States of America 
—Svuth AmericamWest Indies—East Indies. 


O country, besides Great Bri- 

tain, presents us with any 
thing very interesting, or that will 
detain us long. Considerable anx- 
iety and doubt, indeed, must still, 
and for a considerable future pe- 
riod, exist with regard to the pro- 
bability of France’s settling into a 
regular and peaceably disposed go- 
vernment; and the friends of free- 
dom and the real happiness of man- 
kind must be mam anxious re- 
specting the probability of her being 
rendered qualified for it, by the dis- 
cipline she has undergone ; and, if 
qualified, being able to obtain and 
secure national liberty, and those 
political and civil rights without 
which the people of no country 
can long be, at the same time, 
powerful and happy. But it is 
extremely difficult to foresee what 
will be the result; because it is im- 
possible to learn, either from the 
accounts of the French papers, or 
from the reports of travellers, what 
are the actual feelings of the French 
people towards the Bourbons,— 
whether they have abandoned that 
ove of glory, which in them is 
always fatal ‘both to principle and 
‘pose, and whether their notions 


of government have hecome more 
sound and practical than they 
were, 

There are, however, some cir- 
cumstances connected with the state 
of France during the year 1817, 
which may serve to guide us in our 
inquiries in these most interesting 
and important points. In the first 
place, the feelings and wishes of the 
military part of the nation seem ad- 
verse to repose,—as eager after 
war, and as unprincipled as ever. 
This is manifest, whenever and 
wherever they have an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings and 
wishes. It is surprising, therefore, 
that the French government, which 
cannot possibly be ignorant of these 
things, should have passed a con- 
scription law,—altered and modi- 
fied, indeed, in some respects, from 
the conscription law of Bonaparte, 
but still of such a nature as must 
raise a much larger army than is 
necessary for the defence of France, 
and of course, in the present state of 
that army, dangerous to her repose, 
and to the repose of the rest of Eu- 
rope. It is worthy of remark too, 
that thisarmy,which will amount to 
about 250,000 men, is to be raised at 
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time when France declares herself 
incapable of paying those sums to 
the allies, which by the treaty she 
bound herself to do, ‘This feature 
in the picture of France, therefore, 
is by no means favourable to her 
tranquillity, or to her preservation 
of peace with the rest of Europe. 
And if she does engage in war 
again, Britain will be the nation 
against whom, if possible, she will 
direct her vengeance; for though 
the British troops have all along be- 
haved towards France with much 
more moderation, and indeed for- 
bearance, than any of the other fo- 
reign troops; yet against Britain, 
the hostile and rancorous feelings 
of nearly all classes of Frenchmen, 
and especially of her military, are 
openly and avowedly directed. 

In the second place, the conduct 
of the French king, and even of the 
royal family, as well as the mea- 
sures and character of the French 
ministry, are favourable to the re- 
pose and happiness of that country. 
It is not our intention to state all 
the changes that have taken place 
i the French ministry ; but only to 
point out the character of those 
changes, ond their probable influ. 
ence on the state of the country. 
When Lou's tirstreturnedto France, 
he seems to have thrown himself 
completely into the arms of some of 
ihe most distinguished, and at the 
same ttre most profrgate actors in 
the revolution. After he shook him- 
self loose from these, he gavehimself 
too much to the ultra-royalists ; 
to those men, whom twenty-five 
vears of calamty had not taught 
wisdom. <A? present, he has ina 
great measure avotded both ex. 
tremes; and though some of his 
ministers do not seem wisely chosen, 
and some «of their measures are not 
so liberal or judicious as could be 
wished, yet, on the whole, so far as 


the character and conduct of the 
French king and his ministers cay 
act on the future fate of France, the 
prospect is rather cheering, The 
French princes, too, are not such 
open and imprudevt advocates for 
ultra-royalism as they were; andit 
is said that the duc d’ Angouléme, 
during a tour which he made ig 
the western provinces of France, 
those provinces that are devoted 
to ultra-royalism, ——recommended 
forgettulness, moderation, and ac. 
quiescence, 

The proceedings of the twocham. 
bers in the year 1817 have presented 
nothing very interesting; nor do 
we perceive that the speeches of 
the members abound, more thaa 
they did, in sound and practical 
views sof the real interests of the 
nation, or in clear aud able expo 
sitions of those sober and genuine 
principles cf government and li- 
berty, which alone can guide the 
counsels of a nation to the attain 
ment and preservation of liberty 
and happiness, 

The point in the political ther 
mometer (it the expression may be 
allowed ) at which national freedom 
stands, may be ascertained pretty 
accurately, by attending to two ¢it- 
cumstances :—in the first place the 
trial by jury, and secondly ihe state 
of the liberty of the press. 

The French are certainly becom. 
ing more and more impressed with 
the conviction that the crial by jury 
Is a Most important blessing; and 
as they understand its nature and 
benefits better, and manage tt more 
in accordance with that nature, and 
in such a manner as to secure those 
blessings in their most pure and ¢1- 
tended state, they will prize still 
hieher, and derive stil greater ad- 
vantages from it, It ts not merely 


that a trial by jury secures the due 


and impartial ad ministration of Jus 
uct, 
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tice, that it ought to be prized. It 
isalso highly valuable, by acustom- 
ing and disposing the minds of men 
to think for themselves on questions 
of law and politics, and to feel sen- 
sible of their own weight and value 
inthe state. ‘The French revolu- 
tion, in the midst of all the horrors 
it gave birth to, produced one bless- 
ing: with it there sprang up in 

France a middle class of men, 
chiefly by the overgrown estates of 
the noblesse having been broken 
into small portions, and bought by 
men, who thus secured mental and 
bodilyindependence. Ifthese men 
can be taught to know their own 
importance, they must have it 
greatly in their power to counter- 
acton the one hand, any approaches 
to despotism on the part of the go- 
vernment,and any attempt to break 
out into the military mania, on the 
part of the soldiers. 

When it is recollected that the de- 
ranged state of the l’rench finances 
gave birth, or rather occasion, to 
the revolution, considerable anx- 
iety must be felt respecting the pre- 
sent state of their finances. ‘They 
certainly arenot flourishing, though 
not fess so than might be expected 
from the exhausted condition of the 
country, and the large sums which 
they are bound to pay to the allies, 
directly or indirectly, by the sup- 
port of their troops, Capital being 
scarce, and credit very low in 
France; while capital abounds 
*ven to an overflow, and credit is 
very high in England ; the French 
government have raised a large sum 
“ money by way of loan, in the 
‘ter country. As the principal 
contractor for the loan must have 
taken every made of ascertaining 
he tate of France, andthe prob 

er remaining quiet in her- 
sett and at peace with the rest of 
“¢ world; the circumstance of 
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theit having agreed to risque so 
very large a sum, must appear a 
presumption that France will re- 
main quiet and at peace. 

On the whole, we are disposed 
to be of opinion, that the great mass 
of the French nation are desirous of 
tranquillity and repose. We do 
not think they regard any of the 
allies with friendly feelings; but 
we hardly imagine, that at present 
they contemplate the period, when 
they would wisl: to indulge their 
hostile feelings, at the risque of 
plunging their country into war, 
and provably again rendering her 
the footstool of the conquerors, So 
far, therefore, as the great mass of 
the people are concerned, the pro- 
bability of peace seems consider- 
able. But when we turn to the mi. 
litary on the one hand, and the 
ultra-royalists on the other hand, 
we must confess that our fears pre- 
ponderate. There can be no doubt 
that the military are eager for re- 
venge, and to wipe off the stigma 
cast on themselves: for we believe 
them so selfish and egotistical, that 
if the stigma on their country had 
not touched themselves, or rather 
been inflicted through them, and by 
their discomfiture, they would not 
have disturbed themselves greatly 
about it: but now it boils in their 
hearts,—'t almost exclusively occu- 
pies their thoughts, their hopes, and 
theirplans. And when we consider 
how infammable the French na- 
tion are on the subject of military 
glory, we are afraid that if the sol- 
diers once applied the match, the 
flame would spread far and wide: 
and the probability of this fame ex- 
tending would be inereased by the 
conduct of the ultra-royalists; who 
on the one hand exasperate the mili- 
tary, and on the other rouse the jea- 
lous apprehension of all who have 
benefited by the revolution, either in 
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respect to property, or civil and po- 
litical privileges, by their constant 
endeavours, as far as they are able, 
to restore the government and in- 
stitutions that existed previously to 
the revolution. 

In consequence of the repeated 
and strong representations that 
were made to the allies regarding 
the inadequate condition of the 
French finances to defray the ex- 
penses of the government, and at 
the same time pay the contributions 
and support the foreign troops, the 
allies consented to withdraw part 
of their forces: and it is generally 
supposed, that at the expiration of 
the three years (which will take 
place in 1818) the whole of them 
will be withdrawn from France, 
though, probably, they may be 
kept in the neighbouring states. 

With respect to the liberty of the 
press in France, it is certainly not 
placed on that footing which indi- 
cates at the same time, a people fit 
to enjoy such liberty, and a go- 
vernment disposed to grant it? It 
must be observed, however, in jus- 
tice to the government, that a peo- 
ple who have been so long un- 
settled in their political opinions 
and conduct, are much more likely 
to injure their own real interests, 
by the abuse of as large a portion 
of the liberty of the press, as in 
England might safely be granted, 
than by the proper use of it, to se- 
cure and extend those interests. 

The affairs of Spain still ex- 
hibit a melancholy picture. The 
excitement on the part of the peo- 
pies caused by their hatred of the 
‘rench, rather than by any under- 
standing or relish for real liberty, 
secms to have given place to the 
most benumbing and listless tor- 
por; ani the tmbecility and ty. 
ranny of Ferdinand’s government 
ts patiently endured, if not really 


liked, by those who freed their 
country from the tyranny of Bo. 
naparte. The finances of Spain 
are in a most deplorable state; and 
there do not existin the people jp. 
dustry, talent, capital, or credit, the 
only sources from which a country 
can draw revenue, No symptoms 
of regeneration, or of a disposition 
to free themselves from the abject 
and melancholy condition in whic 
they vegetate, has broken out 
There was, indeed, a Conspiracy 
in Valencia ; but whatever was its 
real character and object, it was 
ill planned and conducted, and 
was soon crushed, and the heads 
of it suffered the vengeance of the 
Spanish government. 

In Portugal nothing occurred, 
during the year 1817, of the small. 
est importance, except a conspi- 
racy, the object of which seems to 
have been to render that country 
an independent kingdom. The ab. 
sence of the king of Portugal,— 
his having raised Brazil to the 
rank of a separate kingdom, and 
having seemingly fixed his per 
manent residence there,—together 
with some dislike to the constant 
interference of the English, and 
especially of marshal Beresford, 
who still retains his command ot 
the Portuguese troops, were the 
causes of this conspiracy ;—but tt 
terminated, like that in Spain, fe 
tally to those engaged in it. 

Some alarm was spread over Ev- 
rope, that its repose might be broken 
by a dispute between Spain and 
Portugal. The Brazilian gover 
ment, rather u nexpectedly, marched 
troops into the territories of Buenos 
Ayres, and took possession of Mos: 
te Video. ‘This step they jos 


fied on the ground that Spain hae 
not fulfilled the treaty of 18! 
by giving up all the places on the 
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which bythat treaty she was bound 
todo, The allied sovereigns were 

to by both powers, and 
it is probable that their determi- 
sation will settle the dispute. 

The government of the Nether- 
lands seem to be going on in a sa- 

manner; gradually re- 
conciling their catholic and pro- 
testant subjects to each other. The 
fnances of this country are in a 
better state than those of most 
other European kingdoms; and the 
people have less reason to accuse 
their government of having for- 
or broken their promises, 
than the people of many of the 
German states. 

The attention of the Austrian 
government is almost exclusively 
directed to the amendment of their 
finances. In no other respect 
have its proceedings been of any 
interest or importance, Indeed, 
the finances of Austria have for 
re time been so dilapidated, 
that the utmost attention and care 
as well as economy of the govern- 
ment, will be indispensably neces- 
sary to recruit them. 

In the arduous contest which 
terminated in the overthrow of 
Bonaparte, no people displayed 
greater zeal and enthusiasm, or con- 
tnbuted more essentially to that 
event, than the inhabitants of 
Prussia: they were animated by 
one feeling of revenge against the 
French, and a most firmly made 
up determination to restore the in- 

endence of their country, or to 
perish in the attempt. ‘Their so- 
vereign had yielded to the tyrant, 
but they had not: he had given 
himself up to his own enemies and 

enemies of his country; but 

y rescued him and it. He was 


sensible of their merits, and he 
onused them a free constitution. 
ut hitherto, notwithstanding he 
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has been repeatedly reminded of 
his promise,—notwithstanding the 
Prussians have shown that their 
breasts still burn with that love 
of liberty which rendered them 
invincible in defence of their coun- 
try,—a free constitution has not 
been granted them: their sove- 
reign has not redeemed the pledge 
he gave them in the hour of his 
distress, 

The disputes between the late 
king of Wirtemberg and his sub- 
jects have been detailed in a for- 
mer volume. As his son, the pre- 
sent king, during the life of his 
father, took an open and decided 
part with the people, it was na- 
turally supposed, that when he 
came to the throne he would grant 
them their requests, or at least 
that he would do away with all 
real ground for discontent, This, 
however, has not been the case, 
and the people of Wirtemberg 
and their sovereign are still at 
variance. 

Indeed, with the exception of the 
duke of Saxe Weimar, no German 
sovereign seems to have recollected 
that he is indebted for the safety 
and independence of his kingdom 
to his people; or to be sensible, 
that it is the duty of a sovereign to 
grant to his subjects the fullest por- 
tion of liberty which they are ca- 
pable of enjoying. ‘The agitation 
given to men’s minds by the French 
revolution, and their own import- 
ance and services, of which the 
Germans became fully aware du- 
ring the last years of the war, must 
work out for them the object of 
their desire, even in spite of the 
impolitic and ungrateful backward- 
ness of their princes. 

The crown prince of Sweden, 
the only one of Bonaparte’s gene- 
rals who was permitted to retain 
his rank and power, has manifested 

most 
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most lamentable and ridiculous ig- 
norance of the science of govern- 
ment, during 1817, in his absurd 
and ineffectual attempts to prevent 
the use of foreign commodities, un- 
der the idea that the import of 
them impoverished Sweden. His 
administration, in other respects, 
seems to be popular; though there 
was, during this year, a mysterious 
and not well-explained attempt to 
assassinate him. 

The emperor of Russta’s con- 
duct is evidently directed to one 
erand object;—not so much the 
extension (for the present at least) 
of his already vast dominions, as 
the improvement of them. For 
this purpose, he has not been con- 
tent with a wise and’ judicious in- 
ternal administration of them, with 
the regulation of the finances and 
ecommerce, and with the prepared 
und gradual introduction of rights 
and privileges to which the great 
mass of his subjects were before 
strangers: but he has also intro- 
duced from foreign countries their 
most useful and important disco- 
veries andimprovements. For this 
purpose he has had in Britain a 
great number of acute, observant, 
and well-informed men, whe have 
visited the principal seats of our 
various manufactures; and who 
have also made themselves _per- 
fectly and familiarly acquainted 
with the mode in which the edu- 
cation of the poor is conducted, 
as well as with the plans that have 
been adopted here for their relief 
and support. He thts is taking 
the wisest and most efficient mea- 
sures to civilize and improve his 
country, as well as to bring into 
view and action all its sources of 
wealth and strength. 

In another part of our volume 
we have inserted the specch of the 
president of the United States, on 


the opening of congress, It iy, 
most interesting document, a; ; 
displays the rapid advances of . 
country which is yet in its infane, 
towards the highest possible stay 
of improvement ;—that it is floy. 
rishing, needs no other proof, tha» 
that so soon after the terminatiog 
of the war with this country, th 
American government are able tp 
take off all the oppressive tare, 
and can exhibit a revenue consider. 
ably exceeding the expenditur, 
and the extreme probability tha 
it will every year be more and 
more productive, 

There are many striking circum. 
stances in the condition of Amerie: 
which cannot be beheld with indi. 
ference ; and we feel ourselves ip. 
terested in all such details of he 
policy and domestic history as tend 
to throw light on those great and 
powerful principles by which she is 
borne forward in her irresistible 
pace to greatness and dominios, 
America no longer presents a band 
of feeble colonists sheneed on a he 
stile shore, alternately sinking under 
the casualties of war or famine; 
nor yet of a dependent colony, r- 
gulated in her trade and policy ac- 
cording to the views and interests 
of a remote state. By her own m- 
tural vigour she has shaken off every 
inconvenient obstruction to the é& 
velopment of her strength, an 
she now marches forward wi 
gigantic steps, fulfilling her des 
nies,and grasping in her own steac; 
hand the sceptre of imperial powe. 
The political system of America’ 
founded on the principles of free 
dom ; her government is a deme 
cracy, and her domestic aconomy 
is free from many of those restrams 
which have prevailed from tm 
immemorial in the old world, a 
which, indeed, it would now bed 


ficult to abolish. Commerce is rw 
trou. 
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rolled by no burdensome re ula- 
ORs j there are no corporation Jaws 
ig any of the towns; every man Is 
gee throughout the wide precincts 
of this extensive country to choose 
shatever mode of directing his 
he may judge most ex- 

And with all these ad- 

' the inhabitants of Ame- 
rea have before them an un- 
wuched and fertile country 5 In ex- 
teat, from their most remote seitle- 
ments to the Pacific Ocean, about 
900 miles, in which, for centuries 
» come, their expanding popula- 
ton will have full scope for all its 
eergies. It is in this view that the 
American people present so sin- 
guar and imposing a spectacle— 
wear after year they are narrowing 
the bounduries of the desert— 
aowds of adventurous emigrants, 
fem notions of independence, 
which are no doubt visionary, are 
continually resorting to the verge of 
dvilization, there to breathe the free 
ur of that wild region, exempted 
fom the restraints of social life. 
Here they act in the double capa- 
aty of culiivator and huntsman, 
partly civilized and partly savage, 
until, by the progress of improve- 
ment,they are gradually surrounded 
with settlers,and «are at length again 
t within the pale of order 

and law. Wearied of the unifor- 
mity of social pursuits, they dispose 
ot their lands to emigrants of more 
ettled habits, and again take their 
“ation on the verge of the desert, 
there to bear the brunt of savage 
hostiliiy—to hunt and to cultivate ; 
and by their wild and ferocious ha- 
bits, toact the part of successful pio- 
ars in clearing the way for the 
sat mass of the American popu- 
“tion. It is in this manner that 
he country gradually assumes an 
“pect of civilization, ‘lhe woods 
“e cleared away—the fields are 
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cultivated—and the dwellings of 
men usurp the place of the haunts 
of wild beasts. 

The peopling of the American 
continent was considerably inter- 
rupted by the American war; but 
since the United States have become 
independent, this great work has 
never halted for a moment; and 
the only circumstance which might 
have proved an obstacle to the na- 
tional increase and prosperity was 
foreseen in time, and prevented by 
the prudence of the government. 
As our readers may not be aware 
of this circumstance, the following 
explanation of it may be necessary, 
in order that they may fully com- 
prehend the views and plans of the 
American government. 

The Allegany mountains, it is 
well known, extend through North 
America in a direction W. of 8. 
from the 42d to the 34th degree of 
N. lat. and for a long period they 
formed the western boundary of the 
American population. These moun- 
tains preserve, throughout their 
whole range, nearly an equal di- 
stance of 250 miles from the Atlar- 
tic ocean, into which all the waters 
which have their rise in them flow 
in a variety of insulated streams ; 
and as the progress of population 
began from the Atlantic along the 
banks of the navigable rivers, the 
whole stream was necessarily with- 
in the territory occupied by the 
new settlers. But when they began 
to surmount this mountainous bar- 
rier in their progress westward, they 
found a different configuration of 
the ground, and the rivers of the 
country making their way to the 
ocean upon an entirely new princi- 
ple. In place of a variety of smait 
and unconnected streams, all the 
waters which rise in the immense 
valley which extends between the 
Allegany and the Rocky movpn. 


tains, 
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tains, to the breadth of from 1500 
to 2000 miles, are poured by a va- 
riety of tributary streams into one 
common recipient, namely, the 
channelof the Mississippi,which falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and of 
which the lower part was conse- 
quently wholly without the precincts 
of American authority. The rivers 
which descend the western declivity 
of the Allegany mountains, the 
great river Ohio, the Llinois, with 
their numerous tributary waters, to 
within sixty miles of the Canadian 
lakes, including a range of territory 
1000 miles in extent from north to 
south, ultimately terminate in the 
Mississippi ; and thus this vast ter- 
ritory, consisting of part of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, of the states 
of Kentucky, Tenessee, Georgia, 
would have been entirely at the 
mercy of a foreign power, for a ma- 
ritime outlet to their vast produce. 
Such a state of things could not 
possibly exist. The command of 
the course of the Mississippi, which 
was the key to such a large portion 
of America, must either be obtained 
by negotiation or the sword. The 
first method succeeded ; Louisiana 
is now ceded in full sovereignty to 
the United States, and a resort to 
force was thus happily rendered un- 
necessary. 

The American government did 
not fail to prosecute the advantages 
of this new acquisition with all its 
characteristic vigour. An expedi- 
tion of discovery, under lieutenant 
(since general) Pike, was immedi- 
ately sent to explore the source of 
the SGississippi: and the same officer 
was sent to discover the sources of 
the Arkansaw and of Red River, 
which flow from the Rocky moun- 
tains, and from a distance of more 
than 2000 miles join the Mississippi 
from the west. A more splendid 


expedition of discovery was also 
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fitted out to trace the Missonri to ix, 
source, and afterwards to proceed 
across the Rocky mountains to the 
Pacific ocean. This enter prise was 
successfully executed by Captains 
Lewis and Clarke 

+ aN account of 
whose interesting journey has been 
since published. The country o 
Louisiana has also been accurately 
examined as to its products, ani 
the nature of its territory; and ig 
the hands of its present po 
its capacities, whatever they be, will 
not, we may be assured, be allowed 
to lie neglected. Along the banksof 
the Mississippi population already 
begins to make some progress; and 
even on the Missouri, settlements 
have been established. The object 
of the American government, ia 
the arrangements which they now 
propose, seems to be to give system 
and unity to the progress of the 
American population: in place of 
the insulated advances of individe 
als, they recommend one general 
and combined movement along the 
whole line. With this view, they 
have negotiated with the Indias 
tribes for the possession of the tert 
tory which runs along the lakes 
Erie and Michigan, the northem 
boundaries of the American states; 
and further to the south, the Indian 
title wo the lands in the district of 
Ohio has been extinguished, witha 
moderate reservation in favour 
the savage proprietors. Still further 
to the south, in the state of G 
a ae tract of land 
been purchased; and another a 
rangement has been made with the 
Indian tribes, by which they have 
agreed to evacuate all the land be 
longing to them eastward of 
Mississippi, in exchange for new te 
ritory given them to the westwaré 
that river; so that by these negou# 
tions the whole country to the ea 
ward of the Mississippi is nowclear: 
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“» original proprietors, and an 
he held is ke opened for the 
vast plans of colonization which are 
pow projected by the American go- 
yerpment. 

In one view, the interest of this 
country is intimately connected with 
the success of these plans. The 
more rapidly the inhabitants of A- 
merica increase, the greater will be 
the demand for British manufac- 
tres. For a long period, and not- 
withstanding all the encourage- 
ments given by the government at 
home, the increasing population of 
America must be agricultural, and 
the demand for manufactures must 
therefore be supplied from abroad, 
~All the various produce that is 
necessary for this purpose can only 
be found in the markets of this 
country; and however singular it 
may appear, it is unquestionably 
true, that the cultivation of the A- 
merican deserts is intimately con- 
nected with the domestic prosperity 
of Britain. We observe, indeed, 
that some politicians are beginning 
to sound an alarm respecting the 
growing power and maritime re- 
sources of America. But of all 
alarms this is surely the most wild 
and chimerical. There appears 
very little probability that the inter- 
estsof Great Britain and America 
tan ever come into collision. The 
policy of both powers is decidedly 
pacific ; and we rejoice to observe 
that in both countries the govern- 

ments appear to be thoroughly alive 
totheir true interests. Why, then, 

d we pry into futurity for 
causes of jealousy and mischief, and 
éwell upon imaginary dangers until 
we fancy them real? Why should 
we paint in exaggerated colours 
tvils contingent and remote, until 
veinflame jealousies, and absolutely 
realize what we only fear? This was 
Precisely the evil of the balancing 
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system, as it is called, that it never 
would allow the world to rest. 
Some accident was always happen- 
ing to its complicated machinery, 
which, in the opinion of sagacious 
politicians, might have occasioned 
mischiefs some twenty years hence, 
to avoid which, they plunged the 
world into the calamity of immedi- 
ate war. But there is surely no 
danger that the aggrandizement of 
America will ever disturb the ba- 
lance of European power; and we 
hope, therefore, that it will never be 
considered in this country as any ob- 
ject of alarm, and far less as any suf- 
ficient ground of war, 

The affairs of South America 
are still involved in obscurity; the 
real state of the insurgents and 
their opponents cannot possibly be 
known in its details. Not even the 
general result of their contests in 
the various quarters where it is 
carried on, rests on such authority 
as can be depended upon. Nearly 
all that is ascertained is, that the 
insurgents in the north-eastern pro- 
vinces have suffered considerably, 
But the victories, neither of the 
insurgents nor of the Spanish go- 
vernment, lead to any permanent 
advantage. The contest still goes 
on, displaying cruelty and fero- 
city much more conspicuously than 
talent. A great many military ad- 
venturers have gone from Britain 
to join the insurgents; but by all 
accounts they have been grievously 
disappointed. ‘They have been re- 
ceived with coldness, if not with 
jealousy; and they have found 
an army of half-clothed and half- 
civilized soldiers, and rulers only 
fit to direct the operations of such 
soldiers, instead of men ardent 
and enlightened in the cause of 
liberty, and an army well-equipped 
and disciplined, 

In the West Indies nothing of 

import- 
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importance has occurred, except a 
busricane exeveding in its violence 
and destructive effects most of those 
by which this region of storms is so 
chen visited. 

A war has broken out in the East 





Indies; but, as the events relay; 

to it, which properly belong to the 
year 1816, were only the forergn. 
ners of the great contest, we shal} 
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For the Year 1817. 











“ Windsor Castle, Jan. 4. 
IS majesty continues to enjoy 
a rood state of bodily health, 
and has been generally tranquil 
during the last month. His majes- 
ty’s disorder remains unaltered.” 

The prince regent has been pleas- 
ed to grant out of the funds at the 
disposal of his majesty, 1000/. in 
aid of the subscription for the relief 
of the labouring classes within the 
city and suburbs of Edinburgh. 

FIRES, 

On the 3d day of January a fire 
broke out in the house of Mr, 
Martin, grocer and tea-dealer in Bi- 
shopszate-street : it was got under 
ater destroying the wt of the 
premises, which are insured ; hap- 
pily no lives were lost. 

A fire broke out on the 6th at 
Mrs. Fryars’, Dyers-buildings, Gow- 
erstreet, which destroyed the first 
and second floors: it was occasioned 
by a horse of clothes taking fire in 
the back room; and although Mrs. 
F ryars was in the front room, and 
gave immediate alarm, the flames 
had caught the cicling before assist- 
ance was afforded. 

The earl of Bridgewater's magni- 
cent castle, Ashridge, has several 
mes lately escaped conflagration. 
Several of the apartments nae ai 


diferent periods been discovered on 
‘te, but fortunately in time to pre- 
*eat the diabolical intentions of the 
"eendiary, who is yet unknown, 





though suspicions are entertained 
respecting the offender, 

A fire broke out at Woodley 
Farm, near Barnet, on Sunday, 
night, the 5th instant, which did 
much damage. It was discovered 
in the kitchen, when the inmates 
were asleep, by a shepherd, who 
gave the alarm in time for the fa- 
mily to save themselves, The 
house, which was an old timber 
building, was destroyed, with many 
valuable improvements in machi- 
nery: but the southerly wind saved 
the farm-yard. 

At the late sessions at Guildford 
an order was made for rating the 
Rev. Rowland Hill’s chapel, to- 
wards the support and maintenance 
of the poor of the parish of Christ. 
church; and, on an inspection of 
the receipts and profits derived from 
the chapel, the magistrates fixed 
676/. as a fair sum upon which the 
building ought to be rated. Mr, 
Webber’s name, as treasurer of the 
chapel, was accordingly inserted in 
the next assessment, and a sum of 
16/7, 18s. was charged. When the 
overseer applied to Mr, Webber, 
that gentleman refused to pay any 
thing: upon which refusal Mr. Mey- 
mott, solicitor, who is vestry clerk 
of Christchurch parish, applied to 
the magistrates at Union-hall fora 
summons, to be directed to Mr. 
Webber, calling on him to appear 
and show cause by he refused pay- 
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ment. Mr. Webber not having at- 
tended, Mr. Meymott proved that 
the rate had been duly demanded, 
and payment refused; and applied 
for a warrant of distress, which the 
magistrates granted. The defen- 
dants have declared their determi- 
nation not to pay till they have the 
opinion of the court of King’s Bench. 
Ely, Jan. 13. 
Itis with extreme regret we state, 
that a tremendous breach or gull 
has taken place in the Burnt Fen 
bank, near Mr. Speaker's on the ri- 
ver Lark, by which nearly 15,000 
acres of land are inundated. 
Extract of a letter from Ply- 
mouth, dated Jan, 21,— We ex- 
perienced yesterday morning one of 
the most dreadful storms that has 
been remembered by the oldest in- 
habitant. On Sunday evening, the 
wind at S. E, increased to a violent 
storm, and about twelve o’clock 
flew round to south, where it con- 
tinued to blow with increasing vio- 
lence until nearly eight o’clock in 
the morning, with a most terrible 
sea pouring into the Sound. This 
caused the water to flow many feet 
beyond the usual height, and all the 
lower parts of the town were inun- 
dated, and the damage done there- 
by is very considerable. The ap- 
pearance of the sea over the break- 
water was awfully grand, and the 
damage done to that work is sup- 
posed to amount to upwards of 
100,000/.. The effect of this storm 
on the vessels in this port has been 
truly distressing; and had not the 
force of the sea in some measure 
been broken by the breakwater, it 
must have been worse. The Jasper 
brig of war parted from her anchors 
in the Sound, during the gale, and 
went on shore near the Batten Point, 
where she shortly after went to 
pieces; and, melancholy to relate, 
only one seaman and a marine were 
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saved; the remainder on board 
amounting to about 90 persons, 
amongst which were several wo. 
men, were all drowned. The only 
officers on board (of rank) were the 
master and purser. The ‘Telegra 
schooner, lieutenant Little, drifted 
from her anchor between the island 
and main, and went on the rocks 
under the Hooe, and dashed to 
atoms. One seaman was killed by 
the wreck, and the purser and seve. 
ral of the crew were severely hurt, 
The Princess Mary packet, lately 
arrived from Jamaica, was lying at 
anchor in Catwater, from whence 
she drifted on the rocks in Dead. 
man’s Bay, and she soon went to 
pieces. Mr. Gidley, the master, his 
wife and son, a brother of Mrs. Gid. 
ley, and two seamen, were drowned, 
The sloop Albion, of this port, cap- 
tain Coose, was totally lost at the 
back of the breakwater, during the 
ale, and all the crew perished, 
‘he Lapwing revenue cutte-, du 
ring the gale, went on the rocks in 
Mill Bay; the crew fortunately got 
on shore in the boat: it is hoped 
that she may be got off. A fine 
new trawl-boat went on shore m 
Mill Bay, and is lost. Several ships 
have been stranded in different parts 
of the harbour, and great damage 
done to the small craft and small 
boats. At Cawsand the damage 
has been very great, estimated at 
upwards of 10,000/. where eight or 
ten houses have been washed away, 
and nearly 50small boats destroyed, 
besides other damages. One per. 
son was washed away, and several 
others severely hurt by falling of 
houses—At Polpero 40 boats out 
of 45 were lost, and very consider 
able other damages. Indeed, # 
may expect to hear of nothing bat 
calamity from all — the coat. 
Considerable injury has also 
sustained on various parts of th 
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coast by this calamitous and awf ul 
yisitation.—At Exmouth the tide 
rose higher than was ever remem- 
ered; the Passage-House was to- 
tally destroyed by the fury of the 
waves; as was also that strong 
sone-built custom- office, commonly 
called the Watch-House.—-At Daw- 
lish the storm was most tremen- 
dous, and has left strong marks of 
its ravages; a garden, in front of 
Mr. Cox’s house, with all its con- 
tents, was completely swept off by 
the tide, and the large stones which 
formed the embankment wall were 
carried as far as the Warren, a di- 
stance of a mile and a half.—The 
banks of the Exe were overflowed, 
and many thousand seams of hay 
borne off by the waters. 

$i, The master and wardens of 
the ironmongers’ company present- 
ed lord Exmouth and sir David 
Milne to the chamberlain in his outer 
ofice at Guildhall, as freemen of 
that company, in the presence of 
the lord mayor, several naval and 
military officers who served under 
bis lordship at Algiers, and a nu- 
merous assemblage ; when the 
chamberlain, having perused the 
certificates from the company, ad- 
ministered the usual oaths of a free- 
man, and agreeably to the resolu- 
tions of the court of common coun- 
cil admitted them into the freedom 
of the city of London, in the accus- 
tomed manner, with the sign of 
fraternity and giving joy. He then 
delivered to them the resolutions of 
the court written on vellum, and 
emblazoned with their respective 
ams and other appropriate deco- 
rations. After which he presented 
to each a superb sword. 

THE CONGO EXPEDITION. 

The detailed accounts of the ex- 
pedition to explore the river Congo, 
or Zaire, have reached the admi- 
talty. Melancholy as the result 
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has been, from the great mortality 


of the officers and men, owing to 
excessive fatigue, rather than to the 
effects of climate, the journals of 
captain Tuckey and the gentlemen 
in the scientific departments are, it 
is said, highly interesting and satis- 
factory, as far as they go; and we 
believe they extend considerably be- 
yond the first rapid or cataract. It 
would seem, indeed, that the mor- 
tality was entirely owing to the 
land-journey beyond these rapids; 
and that captain Tuckey died of 
complete exhaustion, after leaving 
the river, and not from fever. The 
climate, we understand, was remark- 
ably fine; scarcely a shower of rain, 
or any humidity in the atmosphere, 
and the sun seldom shining out but 
for a few hours in the middle of the 
day; Fahrenheit’s thermometer sel- 
dom exceeding 76 degrees by day, 
and never descending below 60 de- 
grees at night—such a climate, in 
tact, as one would wish to live in; 
but an anxious zeal and over-eager- 
ness to accomplish the objects of 
the expedition, and to acquire all 
the information that could possibly 
be obtained, seem to have actuated 
every one, from the lamented com- 
mander to the common seaman and 
private marine, and led them to at- 
tempt more than the human con- 
stitution was able to bear. ‘The to- 
tal number of deaths amount to 18; 
of which 14 were on the land ex- 
pedition, They consist of captain 
Tuckey, commander of the expedi- 
tion; lieutenant Hawkey, lieutenant 
of the Congo; Mr. professor Smith, 
botanist; Mr. Tudor, comparative 
anatomist; Mr. Cranch, collector ot 
objects of natural history; Mr. 
Galwey,a friend of captain Tuckey, 
who volunteered from pure love of 
science; Mr. Eyre, the purser. The 
names of the remainder have not 
been returned. The Dorothy trans- 

(A 3) port, 
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port, that accompanied the Congo 
nto the river, lost but one man, and 
he fell overboard and was drowned. 
—The following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Mackerrow, the — 
of the Congo, details some of the 
melancholy particulars of the sym- 
ptoms which the sufferers exhilited 
previous to their death :—“ Of the 
eighteen who died in the river, four- 
teen had been on shore, marching 
for some time, and were far advan- 
ced before reaching the ship. Pro- 
fessor Smith, who saw many of 
them when taken ill, gave to some 
a dose of calomel, but to others no- 
thing had been administered. ‘The 
fever appeared in some degree con- 
tagious, as all the attendants upon 
the sick were attacked; and before 
we left the river, it pervaded nearly 
the whole crew; also some of the 
transports; but as for myself, al- 
though constantly among them, I 
did not feel the slightest indisposi- 
tion until we left the coast, when I 
was attacked: however, I consider- 
ed mental anxiety, and disturbed 
rest, as the sole causes. Captain 
Tuckey had been afflicted many 
years with a chronic b-patitis; and 
on returning from travelling five 
weeks on shore, he was so exces- 
sively reduced, that all attempts to 
restore the energy of his system 

ved aie Mr. Tudor was 
in the last stage of fever before I 
saw him; as were Messrs. Cranch 
and Galwey. Professor Smith died 
in two days after he came under 
my care; during which time he re- 
fused every thing, whether as nutri- 
ment or medicine. Lieutenant 
Hawkey was taken ill after leaving 
the river, and died on the fourth day: 
his case was rather singular—the 
symptoms were, irritability of sto- 
mach, with extreme languor and 
debility; but he had neither pain 
nor fever. Mr, Eyre had a yio- 


. +s & (January, 
lent fever, and on the third 
breathed his last ;—before death, a 
yellow suffusion had taken place, 
with vomiting of matter resem, 
bling coffee-grounds.”” 

It is pleasing to observe the faci. 
lity with which useful institutions 
are adopted, under the harmcny a 
ares subsisting among mankind, 

e have intelligence, that the pro. 
vident or saving banks, which have 
been established so beneficially here, 
are about to be resorted to in the 
United States. At Boston the plan 
is in progress, and is not left to in. 
dividual benevolence, but is coun. 
tenanced by a large body of the 
members of the state legislature; 
and the measure is very soon to re 
ceive its high sanction. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Marsden to the secretary of the 
Missionary society, dated June 7, 
1816:—* A vessel has just arrived 
from the Society Islands, but has 
brought no letters for me, or for 
your society: they are on board an 
other mt | which is not yet arrived 
here, I have seen a letter from Mr. 
Davies to my colleague, the rev. W. 
Cowper, which contains the most 
flattering accounts. I have conversed 
with the master of the vessel, and 
passengers, on the subject of the 
mission; and all accounts agree, 
that a most wonderful change has 
been produced in all the Society Is 
lands; and the spread of the 
seems to be almost universal. 
mare is become a great man, anda 
pious Christian, as appears from the 
whole of his conduct. Iu 
he is now a sovereign once more, 
His enemies made an attack upop 
him and his people on the 
day, when they imagined they 
not defend themselves; but Pomare 
felt it his duty to fight on the sib 
bath, in defence of himself and sab 
jects. In this battle he obtained # 
complete 
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complete victory, and took many 
prisoners, pad lives he spared, 
contrary to their custom; which 
has had the most happy effect u 


minds of his enemies, as it has 
Sneed them that the new reli- 


‘on ig a merciful religion. Many 
ve joined him from the accounts 


of his clemency.” 
FEBRUARY. 


Windsor, Feb. 1. 

His majesty has been uniformly 
quiet, yet cheerful, during the last 
month, His majesty’s disorder is 
undiminished, but his bodily health 
continues very good. 

18, The very novel occurrence of 
the issue of the new silver coinage 
took place this day in the metro- 

is, as well as in all parts of the 

ingdom ; and every thing was con- 
ducted with great order, and to the 
satisfaction of the public. 

14, This day Watson, Preston, 
Hooper, and Keen, alias Kearns, 
were after separate examinations 
before the privy council committed 
to close custody in the Tower for 

igh treason. 

e Waterloo subscription fund 
now approaches very near to 
500,000/. an evidence of national 
spirit and gratitude worthy of the 
gecasion. Out of this sum, annuities 
to the amount of more thaa 18,0002. 
bavebeen voted to widows, children, 
and to privates who have suffered 
the loss of limbs ; and upwards of 
140,000/: given in donations, in- 

sums voted to our allies. 

J.C. Curwen, esq. M.P. has ap- 
propriated forty-two acres of pota- 
toes to the poor of Workington: the 

duce is nearly 18,000 bushels, 
which, at the present price,are worth 
upwards of 2000/. 

At Stonyhurst, near Preston, the 
tder of the Jesuits has for thirt 


Years past possessed a spacious col- 
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lege, which is exclusively a rene 


of Jesuits—is amply supplied 
all the materiel an an of Jesui- 
tism, and is carrying on the work 
of catholic instruction and protestant 
conversion upon the most large and 
extensive scale. ‘The studies at this 
place are conducted upon the same 
system, and to the same extent as 
at the catholic universities abroad ; 
and there are regular professors in 
divinity, mathematics, mss > 
astronomy, &c, The col ege, W ick 
is a very large building, is capable 
of containing at least 400 or 500 
pupils, independent of professors, 
managers, and domestics. 

At a meeting of the commis- 
sioners appointed to mana 
yearly grant of 10,000/, voted by 
parliament for finishing the co 
of Edinburgh, the plan of Mr. Wm. 
Playfair being adopted, the prize of 
100 guineas was adjudged to that 
gentleman, The second prize, of 
80 guineas, was awarded to Mr. 
Burn. According to Mr, Playfair’s 
plan, the exterior of the building, as 
originally panned by Adams, 1s to 
be retained with very little altera- 
tion; but there will be a total de- 
parture from the internal arran 
ments. The southern side of 
quadrangle is to be occupied almost 
entirely by the library, which will be 
190 feet long, and one of the most 
elegant rooms in the kingdom. The 
western side is to be appropri 
to the museum; and the other two 
sides are to be occupied chiefly as 
class-rooms, The original proposal 
of accommodating the profes 
with houses in the college is entirely 
abandoned. The whole of 
magnificent structure, which 
be a lasting monument of the na- 
tional taste, will be completed in six 
or seven years, 


26. A most destructive fire oc. 


curred at Darna sy Yorkshinn by 
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which a worsted mill and other pro- 
perty, valued at 30,000/. were de- 


stroyed; and 500 people thrown out 
of 


27. At 7 o’clock this morning, 
one of the most violent storms of 
wind ever remembered, accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning, was 

ienced at Beaumanor park, in 
the county of Leicester. The wind 
tore up by the roots many of the 
immense oak trees, which have 
stood the shock of seven centuries ; 
many large fir trees, ash, elm, 
and willows, were broke through 
the middle, and the tops carried to 
a distance. The oldest people never 
saw such destruction, crees lyin 
in all directions ; many stacks an 
barns blown down. Near Beau- 
manor many people left their houses 
for fear. In Garendon park also 


many trees were blown down, The 
storm continued at intervals during 
the greater part of the day.—About 
seven o’clock, the wind blowing a 
complete hurricane, the chimney of 


the house of Mr. Lawson, a respect- 
able butcher of Coventry, wasblown 
down, and fell with such violence 
as to force its way through the 
tiling, attic, and into the sleeping- 
room of Mr. L. who was in bed, 
and who, it is supposed, was in- 
stantly killed by the pressure of the 
fall,a considerable quantity of bricks 
and timber being upon him when 
his body was discovered. 

Between eight and nine o'clock 
the wind blew a most tremendous 
hurricane from the west, by which 
considerable damage was done to the 
roofs of buildings, &c. in the town 
of Bury and its neighbourhood. Two 
of the chimneys of Orbell Oakes, 
esq. were blown down, beating in 
the roof, breaking the glass, and 
otherwise damaging his dwelling 
house—the en wall of Mrs. 
Palmer, at back of Northgate- 
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street, was blown down, and a child 
leg broken by the fall—a chimney 
at the aa. Head inn was blows 
down, and broke in the roof of the 
chamber. Numerous other houses 
in the town sustained similar da. 
mage in their roofs. Several beau. 
tiful trees on sir Charles Bunbury’s 
lawn at Great Barton were sna 
asunder,—-A_ windmill at Wether. 
den was blown down. The wind. 
mill at Cockfield, and several bthers 
in the neighbourhood, suffered ma. 
terially. ‘The great barn at Hom 
ing’s heath, measuring 112 feet by 
40, was nearly al] blown down ;— 
a barn at Rushbrooke; two others 
at Shedburgh and Shimpling-hall; 
another at Hawstead; another a 
Lavenham ; another at Thorpe Mo. 
rieux, and one at Hundon, were & 
ther partly blown down or materi- 
ally suffered in the roofs, The in- 
jury sustained by so many barns 
might, in some degree, arise from 
their generally being empty. Nu 
merous stacks of corn and clover 
were blown down in mest parishes, 
Indeed so heavy a gale was scarcely 
ever before remembered by the old- 
est inhabitants. A large barn be 
longing to Mr. Rivers, of Cauldwell 
hall, was also blown dowr. The 
sails of the mill on the Whitton 
road, near the king’s barracks, were 
shivered in pieces, and two sails 
blown off a mill at Westerfield. 
Two or three chimneys in Ipswich 
were blown down, much damage 
done to the roofs of the horse-bar- 
racks, and a garden-wall up 

of 140 feet long, belonging to de 
rev. Wm. Fonrereau, at Chris 
church, was thrown down, and con 
siderable injury sustained m | 
tiling, destruction of pots on 
neys, &c.: also several large tee 
near were torn up by the roots. At 
Woodbridge several stone and brict 
walls were thrown down, “_— 
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ynroofed; two of the sails 
pe blown off Mr. Manby’s mill, 


ose of which was carried a conside- 
rable distance, and the other went 
throagh the ca pay i yi 
work, and was found erect 
ro wheat. Mrs. Packard’s 
house at Hasketon received consi- 
derable injury by the fall of a large 
Te kiemeys. 
ing the gale the Adventure, 
Unity, Manchester, Friends, Good- 
will, and Deborah and Anne, be- 
ing to Ipswich, broke from 
ther moorings; but it being neap 
tide, the vessels drifted on the hard- 
way opposite, and sustained very 
ittle injury, except in their boats : 
the two wherries on their passage 
to Harwich met the squall, one of 
which had her jib sail split, and was 
obliged to bring up. 
FRANCE, 


Ia the chamber of deputies, the 
debate on the law respecting public 
journals has terminated. It was 
voted by a majority of 128 against 
§9 All the journals of France are 
now, therefore, absolutely depen- 
dent upon the king’s authority ; 

ich sanction may be, of course, 
at any time withdrawn, and any of 

be immediately suppressed. 

The report on the budget has been 
brought forward in this chamber ; 
committee appear to have ably 
med their duty, in recom- 
mending ministers to enforce aco- 
nomy in every department, parti- 
sularly as to pensions ; the revenue 
isstated to be 300 millions deficient. 


{TALY. 


_ An immense collection of letters, 
number half a million, and seven 
tons weight, from persons in En- 

d, Scotland, and Ireland, to 

exiled Stuarts, have been lately 
fixovered at Rome: they begin 
with James II. and go down to the 
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death of cardinal York. The letters, 
which had got into private hands, 
have been secured and sealed up, 
by orders from the pope. 


GERMANY. 


A German public Bog contains 
the following, as it afirms, accurate 
account of the Austrian army :—= 





Infantry - - $49,200 men. 

Light infantry - 85,800 

Cavalry - - - 75,000 

Artillery - - 20,000 
Total of the Austrian 

army - - = 530,000 


The king of Wirtemberg has abo- 
lished the censorship of the press; 
and by conciliatory firmness to- 
wards his people, is likely to become 
one of the most popular sovereigns 
in Europe. He is reducing his civil 
establishment : the late king of that 
country had 293 chamberlains !— 
they are now reduced to ten. 


ASIA. 


A letter from Port Louis, in the 
Isle of France, dated Oct.1, speaking 
of the great fire of the 25th Sep- 
tember, states, that the loss is found 
to be enormous. ‘The greater part 
of those who suffered are reduced 
to the lowest state of poverty, Many 
who on the preceding evening were 
very wealthy, were in the course af 
twelve hours left without a morsel 
of bread to give their families, The 
influence of this state of things on 
trade has been very serious: every 
one endeavours, as in a shipwreck, 
to save himself as well as he can. 
What adds to the general embar- 
rassment is, that a bank, the paper 
of which had formerly disappeared, 
now furnishes the only currency, 
though the security of its paper 
rests only on notes payable to order. 
Nineteen streets were entirely com- 
sumed, including hospitals, prisons, 
barracks, magazines, and other 
public buildings. +." « =» ao 
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MARCH. 
Windsor Castle, March 1. 

His majesty has enjoyed good 
bodily health, and has been in a 
very tranquil state during the last 
month ; but his majesty’s disorder 

is unabated. 
12. This day the execution of 
Cashman the rioter took place op- 
site the house of Mr, Beckwith 
m Skinner-street. The lord-mayor 
had taken the most praise-worthy 
precautions to prevent disturbance, 
—At eight o’clock on Tuesday e- 
vening, i was brought from 
his cell up stairs to one adjoining 
the press-yard, in which he was to 
ss the night. He scemed per- 
ectly composed, but exhibited a 
ood deal of levity. Occasionally 
fe was serious; but he frequently 
launched forth into comments on 
the nature of his past life,and talked 
of his fears of being dragged like a 
vagrant through the streets. In this 
sort of converse he remained till 
twenty minutes after ten, when the 
Roman catholic clergyman, Mr. 
Devereux, took his departure, re- 
marking that the poor fellow was 
perfectly resigned to his fate, but 
at the same time evidently looked 
towards it with a levity which bor. 
dered on a confusion of intellect. 
On the morning of execution he ex- 
pressed his readiness to die ; and the 
door of his cell opening, he stepped 
forward with great ee He 
stood with much unconcern while 
his pipe knocked off, look- 
ing at and assisting in the opera- 
i, The rev. oo phn gneg 
Devereux again in vain attempted 
to administer consolation. He e. 


vinced the utmost impatience, ex- 
claiming, “ Don’t bother me—it’s 
of no use; L know nothing at all 
about the matter.” The subjects 
which seemed nearest his mind 
were, the mode of his death, and 
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the disposition of his hittle Property 
The crowd collected exceeded gj 
calculation, extending to CVErY spot 
from whence a view could be com, 
manded. ‘The multitude was chiefly 
of an inferior description, and strong 
symptoms of discontent evi 
prevailed. Lest any attempt should 
be made at rescue, a signal wascop. 
certed to call in the military, who 
were under arms. About ten mi. 
nutes before eight the culprit took 
his seat in the cart. His firmnes 
was unabated, and not a muscle of 
his countenance betrayed the slight. 
est appearance of fear.--Looking to. 
wards the prison door, at which one 
of the turnkeys stood, he said ing 
laughing manner, “Good b’ye, Bi. 
sho od bless you, my hearty!” 
and then addressing himself to the 
others, exclaimed, “ This is not for 
cowardice—I am not brought to 
this for robbery—I am going to 
die, but I shall not shrink. If I was 
at my quarters I would not be kill. 
ed in the smoke, I’d be in the fire, 
I have done nothing agai 
king and country, but fought for 
them.””—<As the sheriffs advanced, 
the mob expressed their indignation 
by groans and hisses, and a 
were made to rush forward. 
officers, however, stood firm to their 
ep". and being aided in their efforts 

y the wooden barriers, su 

in preventing any encroa 

This conduct was frequently 

ed before the cart had reached 
its destination, and Cashman joined 
his voice to the shouts, crying 00h 

“ Hurra! my boys, I’ll die ikea 
man!” On his quitting the cart,and 
mounting the scaffold, the groaas 
were redoubled ; he seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the spectators, 

joined in their exclamations with# 
terrific shout. The executions 
then put the rope round his neck 

This operation excited fresh excl 
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of disapprobation from the 

crowd. On the cap being put over 
his face, he said, “ For d’s sake 
et me’ see to the last ; I want no 
” In this he was indulged, and 
the cap was withdrawn. e now 
mmed towards Mr. Beckwith’s 
hogse in an angry manner, and sha- 
‘aw his head, said, “1’ll be with you 
” meaning he would haunt 

the house after his death. The ex- 
eutioner having quitted the plat- 
form, the unfortunate wretch ad- 
dressed the crowd nearest him, and 
exclaimed, “ Now, you » give 
me three cheers when I trip.”— 
And then, calling to the execu- 
toner, he cried out, “ Come, Jack, 
you——, let go the jib-boom.”” He 
was cheering at the instant the fatal 
board fell. ‘Che cap was then drawn 
over his face, and he died almost 
without a struggle.—The body was 
taken to the debtors’ side of New- 
gate upon the shoulders of four men, 
and it was afterwards claimed by a 
oephew of the malefactor in theevene 





18. In the court of chancery, 
Mr.Hart moved for an injunction to 
restrain Messrs. Sherwood, Neely, 
and Jones, from printing and pub- 
ishing the poem of « Wat Tyler,” 
a juvenile production of Robert 

they, esq. poet laureat.—-Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly resisted the applica- 
bon, on the ground that it was not 
a publication as entitled the 

to the protection of the court. 
would venture to say that a more 
us, mischievous, and sedi- 
hous a had never issued 
from he press : clothed in the most 
seductive language, it was calcu- 
lated to excite a spirit of disaffec. 
ton and hatred to the government 
constitution of the country, as 
well as open rebellion against the 
dew The lord chancellor was 
°pttuon, that if the book deserved 
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the character that had been given of 
it, he certainly, as a judge of a court 
of equity, had no right to interpose ; 
it was the province of the attorne 
general to look to it. He should 
take the book home with him and 
read it, in order to satisfy his mind 
whether it had the pernicious ten- 
dency ascribed to it.—The follow- 
ing day the lord chancellor gave his 
opinion. His lordship said he had 
given some attention to prior cases 
on the same subject, and he found 
in all of them that the court had 
acted on the principle of not givin 
protection to the author of a wor 
which was, or must be represented 
in a legal sense, as immoral or se- 
ditious. He had no opinion to give 
on the character or merits of the 
publication in question; but it was 
a principle on which the court uni- 
formly acted,to refuse an injunction 
in every case where the author could 
not maintain an action for the in- 
fringement of a copy-right. It was 
a singular feature in this case, that 
the manuscript should have so ] 
been neglected. With the merits 
the publication he, as a public indi- 
vidual, had nothing to I as it did 
not lie within his jurisdiction, It 
was not, however, a work that he 
could feel himself justified in grant- 
ing any protection to. The courts 
of law had the cognisance of all li- 
bellous matters, and of all attacks 
on principle and character, but his 
jurisdiction as chancellor was solely 
confined to property.—The injunce 
tion was refused, 

18,—The spinning factory of Mr. 
Brown, at Knott Mill, Manchester, 
was destroyed by fire in the short 
space of anhour. The loss is esti- 
mated at 20,000). abut 14,000/. of 
which is insured. 

20. A meeting of the propri 
of Drury-lane was im 
the saloon of the pened 

muc 
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much discussion, it was resolved to 
let the theatre on lease, if an ade- 
quate offer shall be made, wi 
competent security for its fulfil- 
ment. Thanks were voted to the 
earl of Essex and other members 
of the committtee of management, 
who are to continue to exercise their 
functions till the end of the season. 
The following were stated to be 
the receipts of the theatre since its 
rebuilding :—First year, 79,925/. 
l4s.; second, 68,3897. 3s.; third, 
61,5852. 8s. 5d.; fourth, 49,586/. 
17s, 

A beautiful silver vase, modelled 
from the celebrated specimen from 
Adrian’s villa, brought from Rome 
by sir W. Hamilton, and now the 

roperty of the earl of Warwick, has 
con executed by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge. This piece of plate is 
one of the finest specimens of art 
ever finished. The form is truly 
elegant. The whole is surrounded 
by fine antique Bacchanalian masks. 
The handles are composed of vine 
stems finely twisted, the upper part 
running round the top of the vase. 
On the base is the foliowing inscrip- 
tion: —“ As a testimony of the sense 
entertained of his services by the 
friends of true liberty and public 
tranquillity, this vase is presented to 
the rev, sir Henry Bate Dudley, 
bart. LL.D. who, by his firm and 
decisive conduct as a magistrate, 
contributed essentially to the sup- 
pression of a sudden and dangerous 
insurrection at Littleport in the Isle 
ef Ely, on the 24th day of May, 
1816.” 

The splendid and extensive stain- 
ed glass window, ordered by the late 
duke of Norfolk, upon the subject 
of king John signing Magna Charta 
in the presence of the barons, in the 
barons’ hall, Arun jel Castle, has 


been completed by the present duke, 
and is now exhibiting by the artist, 
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Mr. Backler, to his friends and the 
public. 

It is a singular circumstance that 
none of the cha notice the now 
returning direction of the magnet; 
needle towards the north. In the 
ong 1657 it pointed due north, bar 

as been 160 years increasing in 
declination westward ; last year j, 
attained a declension of 25, and 
then became stationary, and is now 
receding back again to the north, 

18, This day, between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon, wher 
the pump-room, Bath, was full o 
fashionables, a Mr. Fox, attended by 
several other Quakers, addressed the 
company for some time ; after whic 
Mrs, Priscilla Gurney, of the same 

suasion, Commenced an oratios, 

ut was prevailed on by some gen. 
tlemen to desist. 

Scarcely any description of pro 
perty has been more seriously ai. 
fected by the general distress tha 
the public theatres: even in thec 
a they have been severely visited; 

ut in the provincial circuits they 
have been, almost without excep 
tion, entirely shut up, or their rents 
reduced one third ; some to hal 
their former produce, and other 
allowed to be used for the payment 
of taxes and repairs. 

29. Last week a dreadful expi 
sion of the fire-damp occurred ® 
the colliery belonging to Mr. Par 
sons, near Neath Kites by whic! 
one man was killed and three tem 
bly burnt. The name of the forme 
was Thomas James, a 7 indus- 
trious and respectable old collier 
remarkable for gy and serious 
ness of character. His body 
notdiscovered until after a search o! 
two days. He has left a wife ané 
family. Mr. John Parsons, bent 
volently anxious to render ve 
assistance in his power, 


into the pit immediately after & 
into the pi Y explosc 
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: taken place, and was 
afin at captili Wall, of 
the Britannia steam-packet, who, 
gih the humane promptitude cha- 

te of a British sailor, ven- 
red without hesitation into the 
equally solicitous to assist in 
restoring to the agonized and shriek- 
ng women assembled round its 
mouth, the relations, of whose fate 
were in such horrible uncer- 
inty. Both these gentlemen, parti- 
nay Mr. ovate had nearly for- 
feited their lives by their humanity. 
IRELAND. 
The site for building the magni- 
{cent testimonial in honour of the 
id military achievements of 
duke of Wellington, in Ireland, 
sat length fixed near the old bat- 
in the Phenix park, Dublin, 
nd is to be completed in three 
years. This obelisk is to exceed in 
itude, grandeur, and eleva- 
tion (205 feet from the surface of 
the pon), any similar structure 
m Europe. Upwards of 16,000/. 
have been already subscribed. 
FRANCE. 
The price of provisions at Bou- 
is thus given in a letter from 
an officer to his friend at Christ- 
church, dated the 5th instant :—A 
keg of mutton from 74d. to 8d. per 
b.; beef and .pork 7d. ; inferior 
wrts, Sd. ; poultry very dear; wild 
fowl cheap; a good widgeon or wild 
duck,from 6d. to 9d. ; a pair of very 
good soles, 10d. which is considered 
dear; a turbot from 8lbs. to 10lbs. 
for 2s. 6d. or Js.; 26 eggs tor 10d. ; 
vegetables very cheap, A\ll articles 
& are one-third dearer than in 
June 1816. 
NETHERLANDS. 

princess of Orange has been 

of a son, at Brussels. The 
ul event was announced by a sa- 
of 101 cannon. He is to take 


the title of duke of Brabant. 
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TURKEY. 
Accounts from Constantinople 
mention, that the German physi- 
cian M. Von Rosenfield, who, in the 
course of trying on himself the ex- 
periment of inoculation for the 
plague, had been in the lazaretto 
thirty-eight days, was attacked by 
the disorder on the thirty-ninth, and 
fell a victim to it. 


APRIL, 


4. The Norwich Mercury cone 
tains the following particulars of 
a most shocking accident arising 
from the bursting of a steam-boiler 
in the packet which sails from the 
Foundry-bridge. ‘Just after the 
boat had started, it had not gone 
twenty yards when the tremendous 
explosion took place. The vessel 
was rent to atoms, so that little re- 
mains entire, from the stern to the 
engine-room, except the keel and 
flooring. Twenty-two pa 
appear to have been on board. The 
bodies of eight are found—five men 
andthree women. One child is yet 
missing ; and six have been sent to 
the hospital in a wounded state. 
Six escaped unhurt. Of these last, 
one man was standing over the 
boiler when the explosion happened. 
It is said major Mason was another, 
whose clothes were torn by the 
shock, but who was otherwise un- 
injured. The third was an infant, 
two months old: the little innocent 
was discovered at the bottom of the 
vessel in a profound sleep, after the 
removal of the dreadful wreck. The 
six who were sent to the hospital, as 
above stated, are females, and theif 
cases are of the worst description. 
One woman, aged 58, has had both 
legs amputated ; another hashadone 
ler amputated : in both cases they 
were very bad compound fractures. 
Two are dreadfully wounded in the 
head; and one has had her arm 

broken 
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broken and her face disfigured. The 
bruises of the sixth are slighter than 
those of the rest; but she has been 
scalded in a shocking manner. 

12. ‘This evening, about eight 
o'clock, a most alarming fire broke 
out at a farm at Weston, near Bal- 
dock, in the occupation of Mr, Farr, 
which with unabated fury 
until the whole of the buildings 
(with the exception of the dwelling- 
house) were completely destroyed. 
Five horses, three cows, and as many 
calves were burnt. The direction of 
the wind was such as to carry the 
scattered pieces of flaming timber 
towards another farm, occupied by 
Mr. Winney, the buildings of which 
caught fire, and although every as- 
sistance was given that was prac- 
ticable, this on was doomed to 
share the same fate as the former, 
the whole of the buildings being 
burnt to the ground except the 
dwelling house. At this dreadful 
fire a quantity of corn, both in the 
barns and in stacks, &c. was de- 
stroyed. No less than eleven barns 
stood upon those farms; and the 
premises altogether are said to have 
covered four acres of ground, It is 

inful to add, there is little doubt 

that this catastrophe was the 
work of some villain or villains yet 
undiscovered.—On the same even- 
ing, about twelve o’clock, a tremen- 
dous fire broke out on the premises 
im the occupation of Messrs, Lung- 
ley and Brewer, at Abbot’s Hall 
farm, Great Wigborough, Essex, 
which in a short time entirely con- 
sumed the whole of the farmery, 
standing _ nearly two acres of 
— in the barns, wheat, 
uce of twenty-five acres; 

a large quantity of oats and beans, 
three stacks of beans and two of 





hay, with all the farming imple- 
ments. Such a lamentable scene of 
destruction has not been witnessed 
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since the fire at Norton : 
Purleigh. ‘The estate in mene 
perty of Mr.Cline the surgeon, My 
tenants are fortunately insured, aj, 
— ‘-r~ under the extent of 
Oss. amage estimated 
40000. 2 2 
rev. Dr. Free, rector of 
brought a gui tam action, under 
an obsolete statute of Eli 
against sir Montague 
bart. lord of the manor, for 
lecting to attend divine wordhigde 
19 months, whereby he tecame Js 
able to a fine of 20/. a month, 
amounting in the whole to $80 
The informer was, however, nom 
suited. 

The earl of Romney has gives 
the sum of 496/. the produce of 
the sale of sand dug on Penenden 
Heath, for the new gaol, to the 
poor of Maidstone parish. 

The committee for the relief of 
the poor at Manchester have distr 
buted in eleven weeks tame 
quarts of soup, at a loss of 
17s. 7d. and supplied upwards of 
7,000 families with good coals a 
reduced prices, at a loss, in five 
weeks, of 4247. 10s. 8d. 

15.— The marquis of Bath hid 
the first stone of the new Free 
Church at Frome; when an appro 
priate sermon was preached at the 

arish church; after which a cob 
marend was made at the doors, which 
amounted to nearly 150% ¢ 
the building: 20,000 persons wert 
present. 

23. The queen’s drawing-room 
intended to be held this day, ¥ 
suddenly postponed, in consequent 
of the indisposition of her majesty. 
She was taken ill in the night; and 
between five and six in the 
got rather worse. At 12 o’clod 
a consultation between sir Francs 
Milman and sir Henry Hale 
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wok place, who issued the follow- 


mt The queen has had a cold, at- 
waded by some fever and pain in 
the side. Her weld found the 


pain severe in the night, but it is 
much abated this morning. 

9%, “ The queen has had no re- 
gn of pain in the side, and is now 
free from fever. Her majesty is 
convalescent.”” 

FRANCE, 

A new tragedy, called Germa- 
sti, produced for the first time at 
the Theatre Francais on the 22d 
ult, excited distractions and tu- 
mults which evince more forcibly 
the internal situation of France than 
evn the fiercest discussions that 
have taken place during the present 
esion in the chamber of deputies. 
The author of the piece was M. Ar- 
rault, brother of M. Regnault de 
&. Jean Angely, who is now in 
efile at Brussels, M. Arnault 
had been received into favour by 
Louis XVIII. ; but deserting him 
the return of Buonaparte, he 
was, on the king’s return, placed on 
the ibed list, and exiled. The 

tionary party had long been 
apprized of the coming out of the 
and that it contained a num- 

of passages alluding to the si- 
tation of Buonaparte ; and ac- 
cordingly they mustered in great 
mmbers on the first night of the 
ormance. Every expression that 
reminded them of their favourite 
was recerved with rapture ; and as 
were by far the strongest party, 

Bourbonists did not attempt to 
sem the tide. When, however, at 
the end of the play the Buonapar- 
tts called for the name of the au- 

» Which was a secret to no one, 
4ert of O. P. contest ensued, and 
the pit was the grand scene of ac- 
wn. There was a mutual flourish- 
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ing of canes, and mantal menaces, 
A battle took place, during which 
the timid scrambled over the orches- 
tra, and got upon the stage. At last 
a number of gendarmes entered the 
it, and soon restored quiet: join- 
ing the strongest party, they treated 
as criminal all those who dared to 
hiss. Talma came forward, and 
said that the author wished to con- 
ceal his name, The immense num- 
ber of gendarmes who appeared 
prove clearly that the dispute was 
expected ; and the side they took 
gave rise to many conjectures, 
Some duels, and imprisonment of 
officers, have taken place, The play 
has been since withdrawn by order 
of the ministers, whose conduct in 
permitting such a piece to be acted 
at all, seems to excite no little sur- 
prise and astonishment.—It is said 
that 500 half-pay officers afterwards 
proceeded to the garden of the 
Thuilleries in an ill-humour, but 
were persuaded to disperse. 
Stage-coaches, built on the En- 
lish model, began to run from 
Paris to St. Denis and Versailles on 
the $d instant. 

The French papers, speaking of the 
religious rites observed at Easter, 
stated, that the holy supper was 
to be represented in the Thuille- 
ries; an Je dozen ao et to 

orm the of the apostles. 
Phe Paris papers scat, that 
M. Rioust, for writing a pamphlet 
entitled “ Carnot,” has received 
sentence of two years imprisonment, 
a fine of 10,000 francs, to be de- 
prived, during ten , of the ex- 
ercise of civil and family rights, tu 
be placed for five years under the 
surveillance of the police, and togive 
bail to the amount of 10,000 francs. 


NETHERLANDS. 
By the Brussels we learn, 
that the king of the Netherlands 


has 
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has put an end to the droit de tol, 
the levying of which had excited so 
t a sensation at Antwerp. 

In Holland and the Netherlands 
the French designations of weights 
and measures have been abolished ; 
and the names in use before the 
revolution have been again intro- 
duced. 

The Belgian journals exhibit a 
melancholy instance of human ig- 
norance and superstition—a Bel- 
gian peasant assassinated and burnt 
to ashes a girl ten years of age, be- 
cause he fancied her to be a sor- 
ceress ! 

SPAIN. 

The French journals have lately 
contained numerous accounts of 
earthquakes, which seem to have 
been felt nearly at the same instant 
through most parts of the conti- 
nent,and even in some of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. One was felt 
at Barcelona on the 18th ultimo, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning ; at 


Lerida and Saragossa about the 
same time ; at Madrid half an hour 
earlier. The shock proceeded from 
the west. The town of Arnedillo, 
in Old Castile, is said to have been 
rye | buried under the ruins of 


a neighbouring mountain, which 
was thrown down upon it, and all 
the inhabitants to have perished. 
There is only the steeple of the pa- 
rish church now visible. 

ITALY. 

The works at Pompeii are pro- 
ceeding every day with more suc- 
cess, and the discoveries in statues 
are very precious. They have dis- 
covered a colossal statue of Parthe- 
nope of the greatest beauty. 

GERMANY. 

In the electorate of Hesse a de- 
cree has just been promulgated, by 
which every father of a family is 
declared liable to a fine for each of 
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his children who shall have attained 
the age of one year without being 
vaccinated. The fine is to be from 
one to v8 crowns for the firg 
year; and to augment progressive) 
with the age of the child not = 
cinated. 
Paes ys 

n ukase of the em Alex. 
ander was issued on the llth of 
March, the object of which is, to 
facilitate the entry of strangers into 
Russia.—The emperor has induced 
the nobility of Courland to liberag 
their peasants. 


MAY. 


1.—This day was laid the foun. 
dation-stone of a new Episcopal 
church in the island of Guernsey; 
an event which cannot fail to give 
pleasure to every friend of our 
church establishment. 

2.—A most alarming fire broke 
out at Thame, in Oxfordshire, 
which, from its nature and appear 
ance, threatened destruction toone 
of the principal quarters of the 
town; fifteen tenements, two barns, 
a stable, and the dwelling-house of 
Mr. D. Moore, were in less than 
an hour completely destroyed; the 
thatch of the whole being on fire 
in nine minutes from the time th 
alarm was given. The fire com 
menced at a small heap of straw 
near the calves’ pen of Joseph Style, 
which communicated with the ¢ot- 
tages. Six other buildings wer 
on fire in different places, by the 
large flakes that were flying about 
in every direction; but the fire of 
these buildings was fortunately 
kept under. Thus were 16 famr 
lies, consisting of 71 person’ dr 
ven from their habitations to seek 
an + avn with their 
neighbours. 

$—The furze and heath o@ 

Fradley 
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Fradley common, near Litchfield 
the game preserve of viscount An- 
son), were mischievously set fire to 
by some youths who were fishing in 
the canal adjoining, in order to 
warm themselves. From the in- 
tense dryness of the heath, &c. and 
a brisk wind, the fire rapidly com- 
municated to the other parts of the 
heath, until nearly 1CO acres were 
involved in smoke and flame; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the plantations of I’. Moresby, 
esq. which skirted the common, 
were preserved, by ploughing up a 
portion of the heath near them, 
The destruction of game is very 
considerable: some hundreds of 
hares were burnt, with their young, 
the mangled remains of which may 
be found throughout the whole co- 
vers, Numbers of wild ducks, 
which breed here, experienced a 
smilar destruction, their eggs be- 
ing roasted in their nests: the other 
game suffered in proportion. The 
youths implicated in the cause of 
this mischief were taken up; but, it 
appearing to the noble and humane 
proprietor of the preserve, that 
Were were no malicious motives 
connected with the circumstance, 
he has generously restrained any 
prosecution. 
8.—This evening the city of Ox- 
ford was visited by a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, during 
which a very considerable quantity 
ot electric matter descended into 
the garden of Mr. Bull in New- 
he: a few seconds after the 
itself was struck in three dif- 
places, The electric fluid in 
*€ quarter passed with a tremen- 
M$ explosion down a stack of 
tthe” displacing and shivering 
-,- Same time the coping-stones 
® the adjoining wall: in the other 
. Open a side of the house, 


wa Pasting along the bell-wires to 
817, 
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the offices, slightly stunned a ser- 
vant. Providentially no serious in- 
jury was sustained, although seve- 
ral of the family were seated close 
to the fire-places where the fluid 
descended. 

12.—A most destructive fire hap- 
pened at Aldbourne, Wilts, which 
destroyed fifteen cottages, three 
barns, two malt-houses (one built 
at an expense of 500/. in the two 
last years), a large quantity of 
barley thrashed and unthrashed, a 
rick of oats, two waggons, a cart, 
a large quantity of malt and bar- 
ley in the malt-house, a smith’s 
shop, a carpenter’s shop, and a 
weaving shop. It began near the 
smith’s shop, about !|2 o’clock at 
noon, and caused dreadful alarm 
and distress: the unfortunate per- 
sons whose houses were destroyed 
lost almost their all: the dama 
is estimated at from 3 to 40002. 

19,—An inquest was held before 
Wm. Whateley, esq. coroner, on 
the body of ‘Thomas Hodgetts, who 
died in consequence of a wound 
from a spring gun. ‘The deceased 
worked for Mr. Joseph Stubbs, of 
Hamstead, near Birmingham; and 
it appeared that on the 16th 
inst, on coming to work between 
six and seven o’clock, he went into 
the garden and shrubbery in front 
of Mr. Stubbs’s house to call up the 
servant girl, In a few moments 
afterwards the report of a gun was 
heard, and the poor man was found 
lying in the garden, the contents of 
the gun, which was charged with 
small shot, having lodged in the 
calf of his left leg, the smaller bone 
of which was broken, and the mus- 
cles much torn. The deceased 
knew where the spring gun was 
placed; but he said that he went 
out of his way to look after some 
chickens which had been hatched 
the day before, and that no one 

(B) was 
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was to blame. He was removed 
to the General Hospital, where he 
died on the 9th inst.— Repeated de- 

redations had been committed on 
Mr. Stubbs’s property. The gun 
was not placed across or near any 
path, but amongst the shrubs, near 
to a potatoe bury and pigeon-house, 
which had been several times rob- 
bed, and it was pointed low to pre- 
vent material injury; notices were 
likewise placed on the walls. The 
jury retired, and returned a vercict 
of Accidental death; which they 
accompanied with a recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Stubbs to take care of 
the widow, 

22,—This morning a most de- 
structive fire broke out in Birming- 
ham, at Water-street mills, situate 
by the side of the Birmingham ca- 
nal. In a few hours, so violent 
were the flames, and so extremely 
rapid in their extension, that this 
vast pile of buildings, which occu- 
py a space of ground as large as 
the Haymarket in Lendon, was 
entirely consumed. The value of 
the property is stated to be 200,000/. 

The lowering of Ball’s Hill, near 
Hertford, is now completed. The 
hill has been lowered about ten 
feet, and besides the benefit thence 
arising, it has been the means of 
employing during the winter all 
who were out of work in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Some labourers digging in a field 
at Avistord, near Arundel, on the 
estate of sir W. Houston, lately 
discovered some feet below the sur- 
face a flat stone, which proved to 
be the lid of a sarcophagus, in the 
centre of which was deposited a 
highly-finished sepulchral urn, con- 
taining the ashes of a burnt human 
hody, and round it were placed 
twenty earthen utensils, in the 
shape of cups and saucers, together 
with two pair of Roman sandals 
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regularly covered with brass nais 
in a decayed siate, This relic 9s 
antiquity likewise held three jugs 
and a lachrymatory, ‘Two gma!) 
vessels, apparently Jamps, wer 
placed on a projecting edge at eac! 
end of the sarcophagus, and tw 
earthen candlesticks. 

Ten of the persons called Lyd. 
dites have been tried at the x. 
sizes for Leicester, upon capita! 
charges.—Eight were found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. One was 
so ill that his trial could not be 
proceeded in; another has received 
sentence of transportation under the 
frame-breaking act. 

Messrs. Heathcote and Boden, 
of Loughborough, have obtained a 
verdict of 10,0007. against the hor. 
dred of West Goscote, in whic 
their premises, cestroved by the 
Luddites, stood, subject to refer 
ence. 

Some ploughmen at work in» 
farm belonging to Mr. 'T'aylot, « 
Madely Heath, lately turned up 
two ancient urns containing a quar 
tity of Roman copper coins, all 
which appear to be of the time « 
Constantine the Great. Near!) 
4000 were collected, of variovs 
sizes and devices: the head of Coo- 
Stantine, on many of them, is very 
fine, as also the different emblem 
tic figures on the reverse, and thr 
inscriptions pefectly distinct. Thr 
urns, which appear to have been 
made of a kind of black earth, wer 
so far demolished that the pa 
could not be connected together. 

FRANCE. 

By letters from Paris we learn thet 
that city has concluded a loan 
Messrs, Rothschild and Co. fw 
$2,000,000 francs, or 1,330,000. 
sterling. The circumstance whic! 
led to such a transaction was th 
daily expense incurred by keep§ 
down the price of bread to 18 va 
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for 41b., the cost of which has not 
been less than 75,000 francs, or 
3,150) per diem. 

The distress in the French pro- 
yinces is tremendous, Bread is no 
where less than seven sols (3}d ), 
in many places nine (44d.), and in 
some ten and eleven sols a pound. 
The peasants live on herbs and 
roots; and France will be fortu- 
nate if serious epidemic distempers 
are not the consequence of the pre- 
sent misery. 

The French government has re- 
paid the sum of 20,000/. advanced 
toit by Great Britain last year, for 

ting relief to such of the suf- 

ing clergy and laity of France 

ashad claims upon his most Chris- 
tan m:yesty. 

The Moniteur lately contained, 
under the head of Calais, a long 
and interesting account of the ship- 
wreck of a French vessel, |’Orient, 
of 72 tons, and seven men, at that 
place, during a violent storm on 
the 16th; on which occasion the 
English officers and crew of the 
Royal Sovereign yacht, command- 
ed by commodore Owen, distin- 
guished themselves by a degree of 
generous and daring enterprise 
which has excited the admiration 
of our French neighbours. The 
storm raged with such fury, that 
none of the seamen of the place 
would venture out to the rescue of 
the unfortunate crew:—abandoned 
by their own countrymen, it was 
to the noble courage of British tars 

tany of them owed their preser- 
vation, A boat well manned push- 
tdoff fromthe Royal Sovereign, un- 

command of lieutenant 

les Moore, and, by the most 
&traordinary exertions, succeeded 
M saving two of the crew. The 
t commander of the boat nar- 
rowly escaped losing his own life in 
the attempt, having been thrown 
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by an ovewhelmnig wave into the 
sea, but most fortunately was pick- 
ed up again by his men. 

An affray lately took place at 
the Lisle theatre, when Talma was 
performing there. The audience 
wished to crown him with laurel; 
but some Vendean officers of the 
garrison, considering it meant more 
to honour Talma for his well-known 
Buonapartean principles than his 
abilities as an actor, violently oppo- 
sed the design, and cleared the the- 
atre, The officers have been since 
reprimanded by the government. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The Philanthropist, an English 
journal printed at Brussels, states, 
that the government had just dis- 
covered a correspondence between 
Napoleon and some of his partisans 
in Europe. The plan was ingeni- 
ous and new. Madame Bertrand 
had received a present of a beauti- 
ful muslin dress, magnificently em- 
broidered, which came from a city 
in the south of France. The 
flowers and various figures which 
composed the embroidery were so 
many hieroglyphics, each having 
its particular signification, The 
indiscretion of a young man who 
had been the bearer of it, and who 
lately returned to England, caused 
the key of this species of — to 
fall into the hands of the English 
minister. 

In Holland and the Netherlandsthe 
French designations of weights and 
measures have been abolished, and 
the names in use before the revolu- 
tion have been again introduced. 

SWITZERLAND. 

An article from Lausanne, of 
the 11th of April, draws a heart. 
rending picture of the miseries en- 
dured qa the unfortunate :inhabi- 


tants of Switzerland, through the 
pressure of absolute famine, The 
sufferings appear to be the most in- 
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tense among the north-eastern can- 
tons, where numbers have already 
perished; and where, to the great 

yrtion of the surviving multitude, 
death would be considered a re- 
lease. A little pamphlet has been 
published by the minister Heer, 
entitled “ A project for bringing 
succour to the unexampled di- 
stresses of the poor in the canton 
of Glaris.”” The benevolent author 
there traces the evil to an exceysive 
population; for which sustenance 
cannot be found within its scanty 
territory. ‘The most industrious 
labourer cannot, by incessant toil, 
earn the means of supporting na- 
ture; and if the whole soil of some 
districts were divided amongst the 
people, each family would not be 
possessed of sufficient to yield them 

tatoes for more than two months 
inthe year, The consequences of 
this deplorable visitation are de- 
scribed with dreadful force: skele- 
tons of men devour the most dis- 


gusting victuals, for which they 
contend with the unclean brutes 


themselves. ‘hey have no defence 
from heat or cold. The old, the 
infants, the parents, and their off- 
spring, of various families, a prey 
to thirst, disease, and desperation, 
occupy in crowds the same cham- 
ber, and taste no fluid within their 
parched lips but a fetid and conta- 
gious atmosphere. Nor are these 
represented to be the only sources 
of affliction. There is a point in 
human wretchedness beyond which 
man too often ceases to feel himself 
an accountable being. Extraor- 
dinary distresses are often in the in- 
dividual the origin of great trans- 

ressions; and when they spread 

emselves widely through the mass 
of a people, they never fail to 
tinge it deeply with depraved and 
irreligious habits. ‘T’his decay of 
the moral principles, in sympathy 
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with the failure of the physical 
powers, his added another horror 
to those which snitround the once 
upright and happy Swiss. The 
reverend author of the little work 
above mentioned declares, that mi. 
sery has brouyht ia her train a total 
and boundless immorality, extin. 
guishing every sentiment of virtue; 
that the children, for want of ne. 
cessary clothing, are debarred of al] 
religiousinstruction; and thatChris. 
tianity, which we are so desirons 
to plant in distant regions, is on the 
point of perishing at home, The 
sole remedy—visionury, we are 
afraid—which seems to present it- 
self to this afflicted people, is that 
of emigration to America, Five 
hundred and eighty-seven of the 
peasants of Argovia have taken 
their passage ina single ship; find. 
ing no escape from famine but in 
the loss of country, health, and li- 
berty. 
ITALY. 

A contacious malady, analo- 
gous to typhus fever, at present al- 
flicts a creat part of Italy; it has 
taken its source in crowded mette 
ings of beegars and wretched per- 
sons, Whose numbers are very great, 
and is attributed to famine and bad 
aliment. 

SWEDEN. 

The king of Sweden has issued 
proclamation, prohibiting the im 
portation ot porter, wines, arrack, 
and white and plain cotton goods 
and muslins, except cotton ines 
imported directly from India ® 
Swedish vessels. The cause %& 
signed for this measure, whieh a 
tects British commerce and mant- 
factures almost exclusively, 1s 
unfavourable course of exchange 
between Sweden and other coum 
tries. It is difficult to enumerate 
the various ways in which oe 
of Sweden injures his revenue bis 
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his subjects by this prohibition: the 
most marked are, that he loses the 
duty upon the imported article; he 
loses also that upon the article 
which would be exported in return; 
and he shuts the foreign markets 
generally to the native productions 
of his own country; for, if the 
Swedes keep our goods away from 
their markets, they keep theirs also 
away from ours. 
RUSSIA. 

The Hamburgh papers have 
tronght the substance oi an ukase is- 
wed at Petersburgh on Easter Sun- 
day, by which the emperor Alex- 
ader grants peculiar privileges to 
Jews who become converts to Chris- 
tianity. They are to form a s0- 
ciety under the title of “ The So- 
ciety of Jewish Christians;” are to 
be established, as colonists, upon 
lands of the crown; to form sepa- 
rate communities, and to enjoy a 
iemporary exemption from taxes. 

JUNE, 

5—The anniversary dinner of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge was celebrated at the 
Freemasons’ ‘l'avern: the rev. Dr. 
Gaskin in the chair, supported by 
he nght honourable and reverend 


ari Nelson and Mr. justice Parke, 


the secretary reported the distri- 
ution of books, April 15 to April 
«4, 1517, as follows: 
vibles, including the Socie- 
ty’s family bible.... } 
Newtestaments and psalters 56,605 
“OMMON PTAYETS 2.0. 0046 89,498 
Uther bound books ...... 53,349 
Mall tracts, é&c. half- 2 
_ bound, &c..... 600. § 
7 pac papers sh OG9.448 
Spyvoneiy os ' 
Total... . 1,235,444. 
$—The lord mayor was this day 
‘mamimously elected one of the re- 
Meeniatives for the city of Lon- 


$9,627 


~O0o oe 
i 53,91 4 
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don, vice Mr. alderman Combe, 
resigned, He was put in nomina- 
tion by Mr. Smith, M. P. for Nor- 
wich, 

This day the trials of the state 
prisoners confined in the ‘Tower 
(viz. James Watson the elder, Ar. 
thur Thistlewood, Thomas Preston, 
and John Hooper,) commenced be. 
fore lord Ellenborough. The pri- 
soners were brought from the 
‘Tower to Westminster-hall in four 
glass coaches. A large and strong 
railing had been thrown across the 
ball, irom the ‘Treasury steps, to 
prevent the pressure of the crowd 
and the interruption of the law of- 
ficers in their passage to the court; 
and 200 constables were in attend. 
ance, Soon after 9 o’clock Mr, 
Watson was ushered into court; 
dressed in a suit of black, and car- 
rying under hisrightarmabook; he 
bowed respectfully to the court, and 
took his seat immediately behind 
the bar. Prestonand Hooper then 
successively entered, both dressed 
in black: Thistlewood came in lasts 
he looked ill; was dressed in a sai 
lor’s jacket and trowsers, and wore 
a black silk handkerchiet. The im- 
pannelling and challenging the jue 
ry,and reading the numerousconnts 
of indictment, occupied the whole 
of the forenoon. ‘The counsel for 
the prisoners were as tollow: for 
Thistlewood and Watson the elder, 
Mr, Wetherell and serjeant Copley: 
for Preston, Mr. Edward I 
and Mr. Rigby: for Hooper, Mr. 
Holt and Mr, Starkey, It was 
very early determined that the pri 
soners should be tried separately ; 
when James Watson the elder was 
placed at the bar, and the other ac- 
cused parties were ranged behind 
him.—The trial lasted ull the Mon- 
day following; when a verdict was 
returned of NotGuilty. ‘The three 
other prisoners were brought up on 

(B 3) the 
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the following day; but the attor- 

l having declined to pro- 
secute, they were acquitted. The 
following is an abstract of the in- 
dictment. There are four counts 
in which the traitorous object is 
laid in four different ways; but the 
overt acts from which those objects 
are inferred, are the same in all, 
except the third count, in which 
the riotous assembling and pa- 
rading of the 2d of December is 
described as having been with the 
intention of subverting the govern- 
ment, and dethroning the kng— 
acts technically known under the 
name of levying war, Ist count, 
compassing oe imagining to put 
the king to death. 2d, compassing 
and imagiming to depose the king. 
Sd, levymg war. 4th, conspir- 
ing to levy war 1 ony the king, in 
order to compel him to change his 


measures,—There are 14 overt acts 
ee to prove the treasons al- 


leged in the Ist, 2d, and 4th 
counts, namely: lst overt act, con- 
sulting to devise plans and means 
to subvert the constitution. 2d, con- 
s»iring to levy. war, and subvert 
the constitution. Sd, conspiring to 
attack the Bank and Tower. 4th, 
conspiring to seduce soldiers and 
o:hers. sth, ordering pike heads, &c. 
6th, providing arms and ammuniti- 
on. 7th, conspiring toburn barracks. 
Sth, hiring ahouse to keep combusti- 
bles, 9th, conspiring to procure meet- 
ings in Spa-fields. 10th, treating for 
the hire of waggons and. stages, 
lith, hiring a waggon, pourideals 
urms, ammunition, and banners, 
making harangues, &c. 12th, pa- 
rading the streets, attacking gun- 
smiths’ shops, &c. 13th, addressing 
soldiers in the Tower, 14th, Levy- 
ing war.—The third count is for 
levying war as a substantive trea- 
son, without any overt act. 
22.—This night Mr. Kemble 


A L (June, 
took his leave of the public in the 
character of Coriolanus. He sys. 
tained the part throughout with as 
much vigour as he had exerted og 
any former occasion. The applause 
which he received was enthusiastic 
in the extreme; and when the cur. 
tain dropped, the pit rose up ing 
body, and continued waving hats 
and laurels for several minutes, 
The curtain was soon drawn 
again; and Mr, Kemble came for. 
ward, evidently under great agita. 
tion; and after a considerable 
delivered a short farewell address, 
in nearly the following terms; “La. 
dies and gentlemen,—this night I 
have made my last appearance be. 
fore you. I fear I cannot expres 
myself with any kind of propriety 
—indeed I wished to withdout sie 
lently from the stage—lI thought! 
had not composure enough for this 
situation; but I have suffered my. 
self to be persuaded, in compliance 
with custom, to utter one parting 
word.—I entreat you to believe 
that the kind approbation which 
you have bestowed upon me since] 
first became a candidate for public 
favour, down to this, my last per 
formance, will remain for ever fit- 
ed on my heart.—Whatever talents 
Iam master of, whatever exertions 
I have made as an actor or asa 
manager, in improving the pro 
priety of costume, and giving i 
creased splendour to the representa 
tions, particularly those of Shal- 
speare, they have been rendered de 
lightfal to me on account of the f 
vour with which you witnessed them. 
—Accept my respectful, warm 
MA A is too big for expre+ 
sion. And now suffer me, 
and gentlemen, to bid you 4 hong 
and unwilling farewell.”— 
delivering this address, he was fre- 
quently interrupted by the swelling 
of his feclings. lt was 
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Saudience with breathless atten- 
ph and, it may be added, with 
real . As soon as it was con- 
d. several wreaths of laurel 
were thrown upon the stage, and 
Mr Kemble slowly retired. 

93,-A tremendous storm of 
thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, 
burst over Bristol and Clifton, 
shout seven in the evening. Many 
shops and warehouses were inunda- 
ted, and. goods damaged to a very 
considerable amount. Several trees 
facing the house of Gabriel Gold- 

, esq. at Clifton, were struck by 
iphosing and the tops and branches 
broke down, so as to have rendered 
the road impassable for some time. 
A poor woman, a lodger in Penn- 
street, was so terrified, that she re- 
mained in fits about an hour, when 
se expired. During the storm 
John Quire, a servant to Mr, Plum- 
key, of Brockley, was employed in 
mowing the weeds in the rev. Mr. 
_— park; and taking shelter 

a large oak, was killed by the 
lightning. ‘Ihe tree was not in- 
jured; but there were slight traces 
athe bark of the electric fluid 
having passed where the deceased 
hadreclined; his hair was scorched, 
and there was a livid appearance in 
the ear and neck of the body, but 
no other apparent injury; and the 
aitude was so composed, that, 
though near the road, the youn 
man was supposed to be asleep, rill 
im the evening he was discovered 
to be dead. 

_ %—The Tavistock Canal, form- 
ig a commanication between the 
town of Tavistock and the river 
Tamar, was opened this day. It 
was commenced in the year 1803, 
and has cost about 70,0004 The 
duke of Bedford, who is the pro- 
mietor of one-eighth of the con- 
cern, has very liberally contributed 
Mis support, by giving to the 
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company the whole of the land 
through which the canal is cut. 
Though its level is about 280 feet 
above that of the Tamar, it runs 
for a mile and three quarters in a 
tunnel cut under Morwell Down, 
ns feet from the summit of the 
i 

27.—This afternoon, the town 
and neighbourhood of Banbury 
were visited with a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning, the’ rain 
pouring down in torrents, On the 
Castle Farm, in the parish of Cha- 
combe, about two miles from Ban- 
bury, a little before seven o'clock, 
seven cows taking shelter from the 
storm under a fine lofty oak, four 
of them were struck down by the 
lightning, and the two nearest to 
the tree, on opposite sides of it, 
were kilied in a moment. The 
other two recovered, A man ata 
short distance, who saw the awful 
sight, thought the whole tree was 
on fire; but it sustained no injury, 
not a leaf of its rich foliage, tm all 
appearance, being torn off or blast- 
ed. The tree stands alone, on a 
gentle declivity, not in a hedge, 

A meeting was heid at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for the purpose 
of giving to Mr. Kemble every 
possible testimony of respect and 
esteem for his extraordinary merits 
in promoting the interests of the 
British acting drama; and was at- 
tended by an unprecedented assem- 
blage of rank and talents, Lord 
Holland presided; on his right. 
hand was Mr. Kemble, and on his 
left the duke of Bedford. Among 
the noblemen and gentlemen at the 
principal table were, the marquises 
ikadlcind Tavistock, and Wor- 
cester; the eails of Essex, Mal. 

rave, Aberdeen, Blessiny ton; lords 
Erskine, Petersham, and Torring- 
ton; Messrs. Croker, Cam 
T.. Moore, Rogers, with several cha- 
(B 4) racters 
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racters of acknowledged eminence 
in literature and the fine arts. M. 
Talma, the celebrated tragedian of 
the French drama, was also pre- 
sent on this interesting occasion.— 
After the usual national toasts, lord 
Holland called the attention of the 
meeting: to the object which they 
had in view. He stated, that it was 
the intention of the committee to 

resent to his excellent friend near 
fim (Mr. Kemble) a piece of plate 
with suitable embellishments; but 
that, as it was found impossible to 
have it completed in time, he had 
obtained a copy of the inscription, 
which he should read. The plate 
was dedicated to “ John Philip 
Kemble, Esq. on his retirement 
from the stage, of which he had 
been thirty-four years the ornament 
and pride;—which to his learning, 
taste, and genius, was indebted 
for its present state and refinement; 
—which by his labours and perse- 
verance in the advancement of the 
legitimate drama, and more parti- 
cularly in support of Shakspeare, 
whose muse his performances had 
aided and embellished, the plate 
was given as a testimony of grati- 
tude, respect, and affection.”—His 
lordship proceeded to pass a very 
just eulogium on the talents of Mr. 
Kemble; in the course of which he 
Observed, that oy — had 

iven to poetry its full effects, and 
ccinidited ania the drama of the 
country all the rational entertain- 
ment of which it was susceptible. 
Among the list of English actors, 
no one could be named who had 
conferred upon the stage so many 
essential advantages, and who had 
combined so successfully the results 
of the kindred arts of painting and 
of sculpture. He united in him- 
self the legitimate claims of the ac- 
tor, the scholar, and the critic.— 
An ode, written on the ogcasion by 


(June, 
one of the first poets of the Coun. 
vi was then recited by Mr. Young, 
Mr. Kemble then, amid the cond 
and fervent acclamations of his 
friends and admirers, most feel 
ly expressed his gratitude for 
honours conferred upon him,—Jp 
the course of the evening “ the 
health of M. Talma” was received 
with warm and universal plaudits, 
M, Talma, sensibly affected by the 
attention paid to him, presented 
himself to the company with min. 
gled emotions of surprise and grati. 
tude. He expressed himself in ex. 
cellent English, but with an occa. 
sional mixture of the French ac 
cent, 
WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The length of stonework, within 
the abutments, is, from one river 
ona to the other, 1240 feet, whose 

armonizing straight line, running 
— wit og: ay or water- 
ine through it, gives it that si 
elegance saa os arp 
not equalled by any work of this 
description in Europe. The length, 
or gentle incline of plane from St, 
George’s Fields, to obtain the sum- 
mit of the bridge, is 1250 feet, and 
carried on partly by a mound of 
earth and brick arches, The length, 
from the north shore, from the 
abutment to the Strand, is 400 feet; 
the road principally carried overon 
brick arches, and almost directly 
level with the former. The total 
length of the bridge, with its ap 
proaches, from the Strand to 5% 
George’s Fields, is 2890 feet, The 
9 of the nine stone arches over 
the river, all of which are of equal 
dimensions, is 120 feet each. 
width of the bridge, within the bas 
lusirades, is 42 tect, divided om 
each side by a footway of 7 feth 
leaving the carriage road 29 
The number of brick, or dry arches 
on the south shore, is 40; andoa 
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or Strand side, is 16. So 
rey: vagy number of arches 
which have been carried over, for 
te completion of this grand work, 
<@5. The whole of the exterior 
of the bridge is executed with du- 
rable Cornish moor-stone- 


399,—Our duty imposes upon us 
thepainful task to announce another 


dreadful accident occasioned by the 
‘nition of fire damp. About 
Bee piclock this forenoon, an ex- 
olosion took place at the Row Pitt, 
in Harraton colliery, near Chester- 
Street, by which melancholy ac- 
cident, we lament to say, 38 men 
ving oa unfortunately perish- 
ed. The force of the explosion 
was so great, that two of the men 
were blown from the bottom to the 
sit mouth, in a state too shocking 
wdescribe; several of the utensils 
aso ascended the shaft, and a corf, 
and two pulleys, from the top of the 
machine, were thrown a considera- 
ile height into the air. Only three 
men were taken out alive, and faint 
hopes are entertained of their re- 
covery. Of the sufferers, there are 
oof the name of Hill, viz. a fa. 
her, two sons, and seven grand- 
ou. What adds not a little to 
the distress occasioned by this acci- 
dent, is the reflection that it was 
caused by the obstinacy of one of 
the pitmen, who, notwithstanding 
se Was cautioned against it, persist- 
‘din entering the mine with a can- 
dle instead of the safety lamp. The 
‘lowing is the verdict of the coro- 
ver’ jury, by whom the circum- 
“ances were carefully investigated : 
* the deceased came by their 
ceaths in consequence of an explo- 
wa of fire damp, occasioned by the 
‘sing of candles instead of the safe- 
thm contrary to orders given.” 
This dreadful accident shows the 
“ecessity regulations to 


of strong 
‘ompel the constant use of the safe- 
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ty-lamps, or the mines should be 

better ventilated, 
ITALY. 

Eugene Beauharnois has sold his 
possessions in Italy to the crown of 
Naples, for 5,000,000 francs, or 
210,000/. 

Sir Thomas Maitland, the Bri- 
tish commissioner for settling the 
constitution of the Ionian a 
lately convoked the legislative as- 
sembly at Corfu, and directed them 
to commence the work of frami 
a free constitution, subject to the 
approbation of the British govern- 
ment, Sir Thomas Maitland then 
returned to Malta. 

GERMANY, 

The ceremony of the marriage of 
the archduchess Leopoldine withthe 
king of Portugaltook place by proxy 
at Vienna, on the 14th of May. 

A letter from Leipsic of the 16th 
of May represents the recent fair 
as much inferior to that of the pre- 
ceding Michaelmas. The number 
of strangers resorting thither was 
less numerous, it is said, by 14,000 
than on the former occasion. The 

eneral grievance seems to be, that 
Saeene yisoverstocked with goods; 
or, in other words, that its inhabi- 
tants are destitute of means to buy 
them. ‘The desires of people on 
the continent are limited to mere 
subsistence. 

The brave ‘l'yrolese have opened a 
subscription to raise a national mo- 
nument to Andrew Hoffer, the 
hero of the Tyrol, whom Buona- 
parte ordered to be shot at Man- 
tua. The house of Sand-Wirth- 
Hoffer, which was burned by com- 
mand of the tyrant, will be re-con- 
structed of stone. A church will 
be erected near the house, The 
sepulchral monument will display 
the statues of Andrew Hoffer, of. 
the duke D’Enghien, of Kleber, of 


Palm, of Pichegru, and of Stofflet. 
Jerome, 
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Jerome Buonaparte has purchas- 
ed for 250,000 florins an estate at 
Erla,about two leagues from Vi- 
enna, 

Great distress prevails in Prussia. 
No less than 40,000 weavers are 
said to be starving for want of em- 
ployment. 


JULY. 


2.—This afternoon, some pitmen 
descended into the new pit, at Har- 
raton, in order to ascertain the in. 
jury it had sustained from the ex- 
plosion of the old pit above de- 
scribed, when, shocking to relate, 
eight men were suffocated, in con- 
sequence of the impure state of the 
air in the mine, 

The Gazette of July 5 contains 
a proclamation, dated the Ist in- 
stant, by the prince regent, ordering 
that the new gold coin called sove- 
reigns shall pass current at the va- 
lue of twenty shillings. Each so- 
vereign contains 5 dwts, 3 grs. and 
the 2740-10,000dth part of a grain 
of standard gold. The impression on 
the obverse isthe head of his ma- 
jesty, with the inscription “ Geor- 
otus ILI. D. G. Barranniar. Rex. 
F. D.” and the date of the year; 
and on the reverse the image of St. 
George armed, sitting on horse- 
back, encountering the dragon with 
a spear, the said device being placed 
within the ennobled garter, bearing 
the motto “ Honi soit qui ma! y pense.” 
with a newly-invented graining on 
the edge of the piece. 

Another proclamation, of the 
same date, orders, that, as much of 
the present gold coin in circulation 
is deficient in weight, none shall be 
taken in payment of less weight 
than as follows :—Guineas, 5 dwts. 
& grs.; half guineas, 2 dwts. 16 
£ts-j Quarter guineas, 1 dwt. § grs.; 
and that seven-shilling pieces, and 
the gold pieces called sovereigns, 
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or twenty-shilling pieces, if of leg 
weight than the rates hereafter spe. 
cified, viz. Seven-shilling pieces, 
1 dwt. 18grs. ; sovereigns, ort 
shilling pieces, 5 dwts. 2 grs, and 
three quarters; be not allowed tp 
be current or pass in any payment 
whatsoever, 
The Margate Regent steam. 
acket took fire on her passage 
m London to Margate, witha 
crew of ten men, and about 
passengers, men, women, and chil. 
dren. The voyage was extremely 
quick and favourable till about four 
in the afternoon, when, havi 
cleared the point of the isle of 
py, and with a view of the destined 
port in the distance, a smoke was 
observed to issue from the wooden 
casing on the deck surrounding the 
lower part of the chimney of the 
steam-engine, The attempt tostifle 
the fire was fruitless; and the smoke 
and heat increasing in the engine 
house, the captain shortly after or- 
dered all hands upon deck, and di. 
rected all the apertures commun 
cating with the interior of the veswl 
to be closed. The danger now be 
came dreadfully apparent, and it 
was determined as the most proba- 
ble chance of preserving the lives 
of the passengers and crew, to hoist 
a signal of distress, and to direct 
the course of the vessel towards 
Whitstable, from which place, a 
the time the accident was first dix 
covered, the vessel was about eight 
miles distant, and the steam-en 
still acting from the external he 
surrounding the boiler, was 4 or 
cumstance which fortunately 
voured the object. lor the spate 
of upwards of an hour did the p® 
sengers remain in a horrible state 
suspense, the tire raging in the ™ 
terior of the vessel beneath, a 
ing only kept from penetrating 
through the deck by the constant 
application 
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Jication of water, till the vessel 
onthe sandat Whitstable, 


grounded 

boats from that place 
aE overshot them, arrived 
tp their assistance, and safely took 
oa board all the passengers and 
eew; and here, as if the hand of 
Providence was further manifested 
ia their preservation, in less than 
chee minutes afterwards the deck 
over the engine anc fore cabin 


in. 

&,—Uffington-house, Lincoln- 
shire, the seat of the earl of Lind- 
wy, was discovered to be on fire 
atwo o'clock in the morning, sup- 
posed by incendiaries, as it broke 
wtin two separate apartments.— 
itwas most providentially subdued, 
ater doing about 5004. damages 

19,—This day, as three men em- 
ployed on the new works carrying 
ma at Sheerness dock-yard were 
descending in the diving-bell, some 
acidentoccurred ; and the signal to 
bedrawn up not being understood 
bythe men above, two out of the 
three were unfortunately drowned ; 
the one who was saved made his 
exape from under the bell, which 
theothers were unable to effect: as 
won as recovered, the bodies were 
taken to the surgery, and means 
wed torestore animation, but with- 
out effect. 

FRANCE, 

The duchess de Berri was deli- 
vered on the 13th inst. of a daugh- 
er: the young princess, by order 
of the king, was named Louise- 
lsabelle d’Artois, Mademoiselle. 

ts were named, and a mag- 
christening was to have 


ken place; but the preparations 


were Very soon interrupted by the 
death of thesoyalinfane. which took 
next evening. The 

ss de Berri is, in the mean 
lime, ina fair way to do well. The 
of the infant princess was in- 
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terred at St. Denis on the 16th in- 
stant. 

Twenty-one persons implicated 
in the late disturbances in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons were tried 
before the prevdcal court there on 
the 30th ult. Three were condemn- 
ed to death, and executed; seven 
to deportation, two to hard labour 
for five years, and nine were ac- 
quitted. ‘The disturbances prove 
to have been of a far more serious 
character than has hitherto bees 
represented. ‘lhe tri-coloured flag, 
it is said, was hoisted in no less 
than thirty communes; and the ob- 
ject is distinctly stated to have been 
the overthrow of the reigning dy- 
nasty. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish general Lacy, with 
four officers of rank, his associates, 
were condemned to death on the 
27th ult. by a court-martial at Bar- 
celona. ‘The same sentence was 
passed upon Milans, and many of 
his accomplices, par contumace. The 
proceedings and sentence were truns- 
mitted for the king’s approbation; 
and Lacy has since been sent off w 
Majorca. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor of Russia has is- 
sued an ukase for establishing a 
commercial bank at Petersburgh, 
on principles somewhat resembling 
those on which the charter of the 
bank of England is founded. 

It appears that the emperor, 
since his return from England, is 
introducing into his capital foo:- 

vement of flag-stones as in all our 
arge towns; but the emperor has 
improved upon us, by separating 
the foot pavement from the cai- 
riage way by an iron railing. 
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which already reckons amongst 
its members the leading individuals 
m the nation. Messrs. Jefferson, 
Adams, Madison, and, recently, 
Mr. Munroe himself, the president, 
have entered their names on the 
list of this society; the object of 
which is, to make the United States 
mdependent of foreign countries 
for the comforts and enjoyments 
that arise out of manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The number of French emigrants 
who have reached the United States 
amount to $0,000. 

A very fine American ship, the 
Canton packet, has been destroyed 
by an explosion of gunpowder at 
Boston. The ship and cargo, with 
the exception of the dollars on 
board, were totally destroyed. The 
explosion was supposed to be the 
diabolical act of a black man, who 
was refused permission to go on 
shore; he muttered something 
about revenge, went below, and 
blew up the powder-magazine by 
means of a pistol, as was supposed. 
He was blown to atoms himself. 

“ Philidelpbia, June 4. 

On Saturday morning last, about 
seven o’clock, two miles above 
Point Coussee, the boiler of the 
steam-boat Constitution burst, and 
destroyed all the most respectable 
passengers, amounting to eleven: 
although on the morning of the 
same day, at four o’clock, but five 
of those vutortunate gentlemen had 
actually expived, there could not 
exist a hope that any one of the 
cleven could survive; being com- 
pletely sealded and skinned from 
head to foot, the nerves contracted, 
and the extremities destroyed. 

Newfoundland papers to the 1 }th 
ul. announce the arrival of lar 
supplies of provison from Halifex 
and from Ireland; so that the di- 
stress of the inhabitants, so feelingly 
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described lately in parliament, has, 
we trust, been greatly mitigated 
or wholly relieved. 

ASIA. 

Admiral Malcolm, at St. Helena, 
has transmitted the following jp. 
formation, which was received from 
an American in the Straits of Sgn. 
da, and from the master attendant 
at Anjier:— 

6 His majesty’s ship Aleeste was 
lost on a rock off the north end of 
Middle Island, in the Straits of 
Gaspar, on or about the !|7th of 
February. She was last from Ma. 
nilla; strack about seven o'clock 
inthe morning. They landed ea 
Middle island: no lives lost. Lord 
Ambherst went to Batavia with three 
of the ship’s boats and about forty 
men. Ihe Ternate, one of the 
honourable company’s cruisers, im 
mediately satied for the wreck, and 
found them (captain Maxwell, and 
about 225 people, who were on 
Middle Island ) surrounded by about 
seven or eight hundred Malays, es 
pecting an attack from them every 
moment. ‘They all left the wreck, 
and wert to Batavia in the Ternate. 
The Caxsar, of London, captain 
Taylor, was taken up at 15/. per 
ton, to take home the embassy and 
the ship’s company, and were 
sail from Batavia about the Shel 
April; she was to take in 200 tons 
cargo. The Princess Charlotte 
transport had also sailed fer the 
wreck, but was driven to leeward, 
and did not get there until they 
had all left in the Ternate. | 
could find no water on the | 
for a long time, though constaatly 
digging ; when they did succeed, 
they had but one butt left. Y 

(Signed) “ Epwarp Bavsto% 


AUGUST. 


In the course of the last five 


- ' id into the 
years there has been 
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Chamber of London, by forty-six 
who have been excused 
‘ae the office of sheriff of Lon- 
and Middlesex, no less than 
6s. 8d. 

gn trial of Roger O’Connor, 
esq. a gentleman of some political 
qotoriety, on a charge of having 
ten concerned in the robbery of a 
mal coach in 1802, excited an ex- 
rnordinary degree of public in- 
wrest, The trial took place at 
Trim, in the county of Meath. Sir 
Francis Burdett attended as a wit- 
oes After some of the evidence 
tad been gone through, the prose- 
cation, which was instituted by the 
Post.oflice, was abandoned, as the 
witnesses Were manifestly quite un- 

worthy of belief. 
The new Custom-house, just 
fnished from the designs of David 
ing, esq. is 489 feet in length 
and 107 in breadth. The grand 
front faces the river, and is of Port- 
land stone; its centre is perfectly 
plain, except above the windows, 
where runs an entablature which is 
omamented with basso and alto re- 
lievo figures placed in two com- 
partments; the one containing alle- 
gorical representations of the com- 
merce and industry of the country ; 
the other delineating the costume 
ad character of the various nations 


vithwhom we traffick. These dif-'. p 


groups are upwards of five 

feet high, seem will ealbeuds and 
xe surmounted by the recumbent 
res of Industry and Plenty sus- 
timing an hour-dial. The ground 
of the centre part of the front 
fers a noble projection, character- 
lag the entrance to the king’s 
warehouse, and forming at the same 
‘me an appropriate base to the roy- 
arms, which are supported by 
the attributes of Old Ocean and 
lone e. Six columns of the 
urder embellish each wing, 
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and effectually prevent that total 
simplicity of style which in so ex- 
tended an edifice would otherwise 
destroy its own effect. Under the 
pillars in the centre is a passage 
leading to the opposite street, and 
which, we believe, is intended for a 
carriage way. The east and west 
ends of the building are faced with 
stone; the north side is of brick, 
with stone dressings. The long 
room is 190 feet in Fength by 66 in 
width, and is divided by eight mas- 
sive piers into three compartments, 
the centre dome being the loftiest : 
it is ventilated through each dome, 
and both ceiling and wall are tinted 
and drawn to represent stone. Ex- 
ceptinz, however, a little decora- 
tion on the former, nothing like 
ornament is attempted in this spa- 
sious apartment. All the passages, 
lobbies, &c. are paved with stone, 
and groined in brickwork, On the 
ground, as on the one and two pair 
floors, the communication between 
the wings and the body of the 
house is divided by iron doors, which 
run on wheels in the middle of the 
walls, and are moved by a wind- 
lass; these doors are closed at night; 
and would effectually prevent the 
communication of fire beyond their 
boundaries. In addition to these 
salutary precautions, several fire- 
roof rooms have been constructed, 

where books and papers are depo- 

sited every evening, and removed 

every morning to their respective 

offices. The entrances are nume- 

rous, but the two principal are 

facing ‘hames-street: they lead to 

halls not remarkably spacious, and 

these again to the principal stair- 

cases, which, with a double flight 

of steps, conduct to lobbies placed 

at each end of the Long Room, 

where desks are fixed for the con- 

venience of persons having occa- 

sion to frequent the establishment, 
These 
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These lobbies are lighted by verti- 
eal lantern lights, of which the 
cielings are perforated in octangu- 
lar compartments, and glazed with 
stained glass. On viewing the 
whole of this edifice we feel but 
one regret, which is, that it could 
not have had the advantage of a 
greater space of ground facing the 
river, for, like its sister building in 
Dublin, it stands on the very 
of the water, whence only indeed it 
ean be seen to advantage. A wharf 
about 40 feet in width is now con- 
structing, which, in addition to 
what already exists, will makeon the 
wholea frontage of nearly 60 feet. 
It is a very curious result of 
some experiments which have been 
made upon the river Thames, that 
the water of the river, properly 
speaking, does not actually flow 
into the sea, or mix with the sea- 
water, on the approach of the tide, 
but is absolutely carried up and 
down with the turn of alternate 
tides, for an indefinite period, This 
is conjectured to be the real effi- 
cient cause of what is termed the ex- 
treme softness of the Thames water. 
A very fine piece of Mosaic 
avement, about 12 feet square, 
has been discovered on digging in 
a field near Farnham. 
Anextraordinary experiment has 
lately been made with complete suc- 
cess at Plymouth dock-yard—that 
of hauling up a line of battle ship 
on one of the building slips. The 
apparatus being fixed, on a given 
signal the immense fabric began to 
advance on the plane, about eight 
or ten inches at a time, as the pur- 
chases acted; and in the short pe- 
ried of forty-one minutes from the 
time of first heaving, a body, weigh- 
ing upwards of one thousand nine- 
hundred and sixty-fourtons, wascon- 
veyed to its destined situation. In 
this operation we may clearly per- 
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( Augta, 
ceive what is possible to be 
the inclined ate, the ete 
axis, and the pulley, in Unison with 
1400 men and 14 capstans, 

The public curiosity has bee 
much excited by the starting of a 
Bath and Bristol coach, on ane. 
tirely new construction, invented 
by captain Wyke, and built, unde 
his instructions, by Messrs. Fuller, 


edge of Bristol and of Bath. The grex 


object in view was complete safety, 
which is effected in an eminent de. 
gree. It consists of two apartments 
—the fore part isa close 

body; the hinder part, which is for 
outside passengers, is open at the 
sides, but has a covering supported 
by four iron pillars at the corners 
the luggage is carried in the seats 
of each compartment; and th 


ported are composed of a si 
piece of steel, thereby consi 
reducing the weight of the carriage, 
It is on the whale a most elegant 
vehicle, and it is to be hoped wil 
meet with that support, which the 
ingenuity of the plan, and the he- 
mane objectof preventing accidents, 
amply entitle the proprietor to er- 


t. 
PeThe forest of Dean is now being 
re-planted, in order to the produe- 
tion of future oak trees for the sr- 
vice of the state; the last time o 
its plantation was in the reign of 
Charles II. : 

A chain, bridge is just finished 2 
Dryburgh, for the convenience 
foot passengers, across the mve 
Tweed. The appearance of thi 
bridge is uncommonly light and 
elegant, and, connected withthe fis 
scenery of Dryburgh, is | 
and interesting. It consists of 3 
platform of wood, supported by 
chains suspended from pillars @ 
each side of the river, at the 


of 18 feet above low walehy 2! 


springs on which the bodies ~ 
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rt under it. The pas- 
ee level, and has very 
file vibration. The span between 
the points of suspension is 261 feet, 
ing the greatest span of any 
wie inthe kingdom. 
FRANCE, 
Tremendous aye have ra- 
several parts of France; par- 
ay in “ny neighbourhood of 
Soissons, at Busancy, Rosieres, Sept- 
mont, and Embrief. An appeal 
to public charity has been made for 
the ruined inhabitants of all these 


the body of Madame de Stael 
has been opened, and this opera- 
tion has falsified the opinions given 
byher physicians. In her anatomy 
they have remarked the extraordi- 
nary dimension of the brain. A 
cast has been taken of her head. 
Madame de Stael, in her will, au- 
thorizes her son and daughter to 
make public her marriage with M. 
de Rocea, which took place long 
nee, and to introduce to their fami- 
lies the son who was the issue of 
that marriage. 
GERMANY. 

The grand national theatre at 
Berlin has been destroyed by fire. 
The cause is believed to have been 
wilful T'wel¥e suspected persons 
have been arrested. ‘The fire broke 
out during a rehearsal, and one of 
the performers lost his life. The 
building .was 244 feet long, 155 
broad, and 155 high within the 
¥ 

SWEDEN. 
According to a table describin 
the civil state of Sweden, 344 chit 
at the breast were, during the 
year 1814, smothered by their moe 
or nurses while asleep; and in 
ttollowing year, 369 died through 
this kind of artes: , 
RUSSIA. 


The emperor of Russia has is- 
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sued a decree to reculate the crea- 
tion of nobility in Poland, and pre- 
vent that honour from being con- 
ferred except as a reward for pub- 
lic services; and requiring that a 
certain fortune shall belong to those 
who lay claim to it. 
TURKEY, 

An article from Vienna, dated 
the 10th of August, contains the 
following particulars of the death 
of the celebrated Czerny-Georges, 
ancient chief of the Servian insur- 
rection. He had repaired to Se- 
mendria under a fictitious name, 
and was concealed by one of his 
friends. His intention was, to re- 
cover a treasure of 50,000 ducats 
which he had buried before he 
quitted Servia, and with which he 
wished to remove to Russia. But 
his host was cowardly or wicked 
enough to betray him to the pacha 
of Belgrade, who went to Semen- 
dria with an escort of janissaries, 
arrested Czerny-Georges, and a 
Greek who accompanied him, eut 
off their heads, and sent them on 
the 27th of July, by a Tartar, to 
the Porte. This event will increase 
the fermentation which was before 
prevalent in Servia. It is not 
thought that tranquillity can be 
maintained there; but we have yet 
no account of any actual disturb- 
ances. 

ASIA, 

The Madras gazette of the 15th 
March announces a melancholy 
accident which occurred in Colum- 
bo harbour on the 27th of January. 
By the upsetting of a boat belong- 
ing to the Iphigenia frigate, i 
which weve a party of officers who 


had dined with the officers of the 


ship, seven lives were lost—ensigns 
Campbell, Coane, and Hanwell, of 
the 73d regt. lieutenant Sanders, of 
the Iphigenia, two seamen, and one 


boy. 


AFRICA. 
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AFRICA. 

The dey of Tripoly has present- 
ed the prince regent of Great Bri- 
tain with such remains of ge 
as are moveable at Lebyda, whic 
is famous for being the site of Car- 
thage. ‘The Weymouth storeship, 
Mr. Turner commanding, is now 
on her voyage thither, for the pur- 

se of receiving and carrying to 
England those ancient monuments, 
which are represented as highly 
curious, and illustrative of that 
once splendid capital. It is stated 
that the dey has offered protection, 
as far as his authority extends, to 
any European who is willing to at- 
tempt the journey from Tripoly to 
Tombuctoo. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The prince regent has presented 
to the duke of Wellington the colos- 
sal statue of Buonaparte which was 
Jately sent from France to his royal 
pares. This statue was execu- 
te 


by the celebrated sculptor Ca- 
nova, and was intended to adorn 
some of the er public works in 
progress in Paris. The Roman 
sculptor had been munificently pa- 
tronized by the Napoleon family ; 
and, it is said, used the greatest 
exertions to make the work worthy 
his own and his patron’s fame. The 
statue, after the pure taste of the 
antique, is but slightly draperied, 
and is intended to convey an expres. 
sion of great dignity aud majesty. 
The attempt is said to have been 
too daring for the sculptor, who ex- 
cels beyond any other living artist 
in the expression and delicate touches 
of poetical beauty, butwhois thought 
to have been unsuccessful in this ha. 
gardous attempt to rival the most 
exalted glories of Grecian art. The 
work was not liked in Paris, and 
was hardly unpacked; it was even 
the subject of sharp criticisms in 
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Rome at the time of its execution 
It has been just removed to A 
house, Hyde ark corner, the re. 
sidence of the duke of Wellington 
Some very rich and beautify] 


specimens of copper ore have been 
obtained from the new mine 


opened in the marquis of Bucking. 


ham’s estate in the parish of Stowey, 
about nine miles N. W. of Bri 
Mie The lode is visible in g 
ime quarry, and about twen 
below" «a dar seq Some rites 
miners have arrived to work it; 
and an engine from that county js 
about to be erected on the very low 
land that contains it. 

A cavern of considerable extent 
has been discovered at Spaxton, 
near Bridgewater. It was visited 
lately by several scientific 
who experienced some difficulty ia 
making their way to the princi 
chamber ; but they were a 
compensated for their trouble, by 
the effect produced from their lights 
on the pendulous incrustations of 
carbonate of lime, which emboss its 
roof and sides. Some specimens 
were brought away ; but the owner 
of the spot has properly determined 
to preserve it in its present state, a 
a pleasing object of,curiosity. 

Some very curious antiquities 
were recently discovered four feet 
below the soil at Horsefield, near 
Barton.—They consist of a chain 
with six collars, for conducting 
slaves, a double fulcrum, showing 
the manner in which - Ese: of the 
ancients were supporte es 
meat, and Maste-ating the line 
Virgil. 

Subjiciunt verubus prunas, et viscera tof 
rent. 

Steam-boats appear wher jaan 
into v reat and use 
the Clydee No aos tha three sail 
ed from Glasgow on Saturday, 


September. 29, on ¢ bs 
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h, viz, The Dumbarton 
for Inverary; the Britannia, 
for Campbelton ; and the Albion, 
fy Arroghuar. This circumstance 
is of importance to tourists, who 
tish to be conveyed with expedi- 
tion to some of the most pictu- 
parts of the Highlands; for 
it is possible to dine on Monday in 
tae, and on the Thursday fol- 
ling at Inverary, the romantic 
stat of the duke of Argyle. 
23. As some workmen were dig- 
ging for the foundation of a build- 
inthe cellar of the Old Dol- 
inn, Cambridge, about four 
from the surface they found the 
mouldered remains of a leather 
out of which fell a parcel of 
rings, containing precious 
stones in very ancient setting ; also 
some old silver coins, and other ar- 
ticles of value, the whole of which 
will perhaps not be known. The 
nen beginning to quarrel 
about the booty, news of the disco- 
veryreached the owner of the estate, 
who has recovered a part of the 
property. It consists of the follow- 
ing curious reliques, which have re- 
mained buried 550 years, about 
seventeen years before the founda- 
tion of the University :—1. A sap- 
phire, rudely set in its natural form, 
ma ring of pure gold, weighing, 
with the stone, 4 dwts. 2 grs.— 
2 An amethyst ditto, weighing 
2dwts, 8 er.—3, Ditto ditto, weigh- 
ng 1 dwt. 19 gr.—4, Ruby ditto, 
weighing 25 pr.—5. Small gem, 
weighing, with the ring, 
-—6. Large brooch of pure 
mounted in silver, the silver 
completely mineralized ; ori- 
studded with rubies, one of 
remains ; the whole of curi- 


Ps tinea its weight equals 


loz, wantin 23or.—7. Small 
Pinay gold few a ba broken 


Se trinket that has disap- 
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peared.—8. A piece of coral set in - 

silver.—9. A collection of silver 

nnies of Henry the Third, struck 

in his fifty-first year; about which 

time they seem to have been buried. 
FRANCE. 

A young man has been appre- 
hended at Rouen, who called him- 
self Louis the Seventeenth, About 
twenty years since, when quite a 
child, we are told, he had presented 
himself, during the distresses of La 
Vendee, to a lady of that country, 
as the child of a noble family of 
the name of Desin. After some 
time the little impostor was de- 
tected; but madame Turpin hu- 
manely kept him about five months, 
when she was obliged to dismiss 
him on account of his misconduct, 
Since then, she had not seen him 
till he was confronted with her at 
Rouen. He is said to be the son of 
a shoemaker of the name of Brunet. 

, pepmeehaee’ . 

t appears by the Brussells paper, 
that t a dake of Wellington ‘ies 
failed in his action against the editor 
of The Flanders Journal, and that 
he has been condemned to pay the 
costs. The judgement expresses the 
grounds on which it has been pro- 
nounced ; which are, that the fibet 
was not calculated to expose the 
duke to the consequences of a cri- 
minal or correctional action, or to 
the contempt and hatred of the pub- 
lic. The allegation contained in the 
article of which hts grace complain- 
ed, was, that in consequence of his 
powerful recommendations a per- 
son had been continued in the go” 
vernment of a French colony, 
cause of his having administered the 

vernmentfor the interestsof Great 

itain, 
ITALY. 

Eruption of Vesuvius.—An arti 
cle from Naples, dated July 20, says 
—* The present eruptions of Vesu- 

(C) viu, 
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vius are astonishing. Copper, iron, 
alkaline acid, sulphur, sulphuric 
acid, chalk, and ammoniac, form 
salts that are sometimes in a mass, 
and sometimes divided. It is ob- 
served, that copper is very much 
mixed with volcanic matter; qua- 
Tities of it are found among the dif- 
ferent kinds of lava. _ Vesuvius, 
which since the year 1815 has been 
more or less in a state of commo- 
tion, has entirely covered its former 
¢rater with a thick crust, over which 
the new eruptions have thrown two 
little mountains, from which come 
smoke, ashes, and vitrified stones. 
The earth is covered with bits of 
. rent glass. This crust is so 
considerable, that, if it be not prop- 
ped up, the sinking of the matter 
composing it will produce an effect 
like that of the eruption which took 
place in the time of Titus.” 
GERMANY. 

A remarkable rise of the Rhine 
took place on the night of the 27th 
ult. ; by which the adjacent country 
has been to a great extent inun- 
dated, and the produce of the har- 
vest destroyed. In some places the 
river has entirely deserted its former 
bed. 

AFRICA, 

The plague has broken out at 
Algiers and other points of the 
coast of Africa. Mr. M‘Donnel, the 
British consul, who communicates 
this alarming news, adds, that the 
disease was introduced to Algiers 
by a caravan of Moors returning 
from Mecca, who afterwards pro- 
ceeded overland to Morccco, 


OCTOBER. 

The original diamond ring of 
Mary queen of Scots, upon which 
are engraved the arms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, quartered, 
and which was produced in evidence 
at the trial of the unfortunate Mary, 
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as a proof of her pretension to the 
crown of England, was in the 
session of the late Mr. Blachtord, 
one of the lords of the Admiralty, 
at the time of his death. The his. 
tory of this fatal ring is curious, 
It descended from Mary to her 
randson Charles I. who gave it, on 
the scaffold, to abp. Juxon, for his 
son Charles II. who, in his troubles, 
pawned it in Holland for 300, 
where it was bought by governor 
Yale, and sold at his sale for $90/. 
supposed for the Pretender. After. 
wards it came into possession of the 
earl of Ila, duke of Argyle, and 
pereny from him to the family of 
Mr. Blachford ; at the sale of whose 
effects it was said to have been pur. 
chased for the prince regent. 
NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
This fine building rapidly ad. 
vances towards completion. In its 
plan and execution, utility and ser- 
vice have been kept in view, rather 
than external ornament and decora- 
tion. The southern, or water front, 
however, is not destitute of spler- 
dour ; but it is calculated to strike 
from novelty of design and colossal 
proportions, rather than from any 
tasteful or elegant display of mo 
dern architecture. The long room, 
which occupies the centre of the 
building, is of immense proportions, 
beyond any thing of the kind ever 
seen in any commercial country; 
and the fittings up are appropriate. 
It is lighted by nine gigantic win- 
dows, with semi-circular heads; 
and in the centre of the range, UD- 
der these, are grouped the ro 
arms, on a very large scale, and et 
ecuted in a fine style in Coade’s at 
tificial stone. Immediately below, 
and in the exact centre of the 
ern front, is the principal entrance 
into the vaulted story, which runs 
under the whole edifice ; it is se™ 
circular, and the upper rag 5 








yur: 


L its 





ment display’ a huge escallop shell, 


with the usual marine at- 
tributes, also in artificial stone. The 
cannot boast war co- 
jamnar display. On each side, near 
rma the second and third 
stories are decorated with a range 
of six lonic columns. These, with 
thedecorations we have mentioned, 
constitute the entire ornamental 
parts.of the water front. The tout 
mnble, however, principally from 
itscolossal proportions, is grand and 
imposing. At the same time this 
eflectis rather diminished by the dis- 
play of a white dial-plate in the 
centre of the attic story, The uti- 
lityofsuch an index is obvious, but 
the:location is eminently tasteless, 
«The. northern, or land front, 
which looks into Lower Thames. 
street, is neat, but perfectly unorna- 
mented. The numerous windows 
from the appearance of so- 

ldity and strength. 

8. This morning the corning- 
house of the punpowder works be- 
longing to John Hall, esq. at Ore, 
maar Faversham, containing about 
twelve batrels of powder, blew up 
with a dreadful explosion, which 
destroyed every part of the build- 
mg. Three men employed in it 
atthe time were literally blown to 


eer he last th 

ing the last three days 
there has Sm greater bustle mr 
more gaiety than was ever recollect- 
ed by any individual in this town, 
consequence of the influx of vi- 
mors attracted from all parts of 
these populous districts to the mu- 
Semeeting which is triennially held 
bere forthe benefit of the funds of 
vi hospital. The receipts 
“the church and theatre amounted 
1077761, 16s, besides the amount 
teeived for the ball. T'o be added 


tathis is the profit on books; mak- 
"gon the whole upwards of 8000/, 
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which is 1000/. more than the last 
festival. 

7. This night Thomas Hall, a 
about seventy years, and ary 
Grant, his housekeeper, of about 
the same age, who had many years 
resided by themselves in a very 
lonely cottage in Theddlethorpe, 
about twelve miles from Louth, in 
Lincolnshire, were murdered by 
some diabolical monster or mon. 
sters in human shape, who entered 
by a breach made in the back wall 
of the house, for the cruel pur. 
pose. The bodies, particularly that 
of Hall, were dreadfully mangled, 
owing, as there is reason to udives. 
to the vigorous defence which he 
made, Money and notes were found 
scattered about, whence it is su 
posed that the murderers were dis. 
turbed before they had time to se« 
cure their plunder, 

11, The coal-owners of the rivers 
Tyne and Wear, (the body of men 
most extensively benefited by sir 
Humphry Davy’s safety lamps for 

venting explosions in coal-mines) 
Sole shown their sense of the im- 

rtance of the discovery to their 
interests and those of humanity, 
by presentirg sir Humphry with a 
handsome service of ee of the 
value of nearly 2,000/. The cere- 
mony of the presentation of it took 
place this day, when a grand dinner 
was given to sir Humphry at News 
castle. va 

Amon improvements goin 
on in Rvnde is the repairing oF the 
cathedral. The south-west angle 
of the west front, built by bishop 
Grandison A, D. 1382, being in a 
ruinous state, has been rebuilt by 
Mr. J, Kendall, with a scrupulous 
attention to the highly decorative 

le of .the surroundin , 
‘Siete the statues renee ate 
those of Edward IIT, Alfred the 


> . by an . 
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Lord Bulkeley bas ted a 
remarkably fine-toned bell to the 
church at Aber in Carnarvonshire, 
for the humane purpose of bein 
rung during the recess of the tide 
in y weather, to enable bewil- 
dered travellers to direct their way 
over the Levan Sands to the shore ; 
which will prevent similar accidents 
to that which occurred in April 
last, when eight unfortunate: per- 
sons perished in the water. 

The seventy-fourth Methodist 
conference assembled lately in Car- 
ver-street chapel, Sheffield. The 
following is list of preachers 
and members, as stated in confer- 
ence :—In Great Britain 193,670; 
Ireland, 21,081; France, and other 
parts of Europe, 175; Africa, In- 
dia, and New South Wales, 241 ; 
West Indies, 20,288; British Ame- 
rica, 2,224 : Total, 237,629 ~—Tra- 
velling preachers in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 713; missionaries, 103; 
in all, 288,445: Increase, 14,000, 

At the late assizes for Lanca- 
shire, William Holden and three 
men named Ashcroft, the father 
and two sons, were tried for the 
murder of the two female servants 
of Mr. Littlewood, of Pendleton, 
near Manchester, on the 26th of 
April, They were all found guilty, 
and executed on the 25th of Sep- 
tember ; but persisted in assertin 
their innocence both at the bar an 
on the scaffold. 

16. A special commission for the 
trial of certain persons charged with 
high treason was this day opened at 
Derby ; of which our limits permit 
us to give but a brief account. The 
number of prisoners arrai was 
35. The-trial of Jeremiah Brand- 
reth, the leader of the rioters (called 
the en captain), occupied 
the court days, when a verdict 
of Guilty was returned, William 
Tusner aud Isaac Ludlam the el- 


(October, 


der, were severally fonnd ; 
the former on the fifth day, aa 
latter on the seventh. trial of 
George Weightman, a youth of 
about ures ott years of age,com. 
menced on the seventh day; andhe 
was also found guilty, but the jury 
strongly recommended him jt 
mercy. A proposition was then 
made by the crown solicitor to the 
agents of the prisoners, that “mercy 
uld be extended to such as re. 
mained to be tried, on condition of 
their withdrawing their plea of Not 
Guilty.” This proposition wasac 
cepted, the evidence being so clear 
that no doubt could be entertained 
of their conviction ; and on the fol. 
lowing day nineteen of the prisoners 
viz. I’. Bacon, J. Bacon, S. Hunt, 
. Turner, E. Turner, J. Onion, 
J. Mackeswick, German Burton, 
J. Godber, J. Moone, E. Moone, 
C. Swaine, J. Hil}, J.. Rawson, G. 
Brassington, W. Handwicke, W. 
Weightman, A. Johnson, and T. 
Bettison ) pleaded guilty.—On their 
being removed from the bar, twelve 
others (J. Ludlam jun. S. Ludlam, 
W. Ludlam, R. Turner, J. Weight- 
man jun., J. Weightman, T. 
Weightman, W. Adams, J, Wright, 
J. Topham, J. Lensor, and J. Se 
vage) were ~~ up: an abs 
tract of the indictment was read 
over to them, and the attorney-ge 
neral, in a —_ aos, and im- 
pressive s » dec offering 
evidence , chejeay omy 
turned a verdict of Not Guilty. 
The learned judge then thus.ad- 
dressed the pri : « Young 
men, I hope that you and every o# 
of you, heard every word that was 
addressed by the learned attorney 
to the jury; and I hope 
it has made its due impression. 
Let me beseech you never to forget 
the danger you are now ; 
for I mist inform you, that 
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prosecution had proceeded against 
you, I have papers before me of 
your examinations Before the ma- 

: ; and from them I know 
Pnight have been pronouncing the 
sentence of death upon you, if his 
majesty’s attorney-general had cho- 
santo proceed. To his compassion 
you owe your lives. He has trust- 
edthat you were misled by others, 
and he heaneds himself you will be 
recalled to a good course of life. 
Take warning—go home, - endea- 
vour to lead a new and honest life 
bere, and gain a happy eteraity 
hereafter.” 

The solicitor-general said, “ many 
of the prisoners had been appre- 
hended under the warrant of the 
coroner who sat on the body of Mrs. 

’s servant, a verdict of 
Murder being found against 

them. Such verdict having all the 
operative force of an indictment, he 
begged to announce that it was not 
his intention to proceed on it,”— 
The prisoners who had pleaded 
were now conducted inte 
court; and after them came Brand- 
reth, Isaac Ludlam the elder, Wil- 
liam Turner, and George Weight- 
man, whose approach was an- 
nounced by the clanking of their 
tons, which echoed through the 
hall in a horrid manner.— 

Mr. Lowndes addressed Brandreth 
inthe form usual on such occasions; 
“Jeremiah Brandreth, you stand 
ms gtd high treason; have 
any thing to say why sentence 

of death should a A cacer on 
you?” Brandreth, in a very low 
tone, addressed a few words to their 
lordships, in which he expressed a 
that mercy would be shown to 

W. Turner uttered a few 
words to the same effect, in reply 
to the svegoin question Isaac 
Ludlam said, « May it please your 
lardships to show mercy. I bees 
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your lordships will. If I may be 
spared, my life shall hereafter be in 
such conformity with the laws of 
God and man, that no one shall re- 
pent that my prayer.was attended 
to.” While speaking he was greatly 
agitated.-George Weightman said 
nothing.—Several of those who had 
pleaded guilty implored their lord- 
ships to show mercy. 

his ceremony concluded, the 
last awful business of the day com- 
menced, and the chief baron then 
addressed them : 

“ Prisoners at the bar, in the un- 
happy situation in which you now 
stand, it becomes my duty to pass 
upon you the sentence of the law, 
which you have incurred by the vioe 
lation of the laws of your country. 
It must be some consolation to you, 
however, that you have had every 
assistance and every advantage that 
men in your situation could have. 
You have been defended by counsel 
of your own selection, who, without 
any interruption from any quarter, 
used every exertion in your favour, 
which their experience, their learn- 
ing, and their great abilities, sug- 
gested tothem. I am pare of 
those among you who pleaded Not 
Guilty. You were tried by several 
juries, whose respectability was un- 
doubted. During the whole of the 
investigation on this most important 
and solemn occasion, every atten- 
tion has been paid to every side of 
the question; and yet those juries 
found themselves compelled, by the | 
most irresistible evidence, to 
you guilty of high treason. Those 
of you who were not tried by a jury, 
desired to have the liberty of wi 
drawing your pleas. You know 
that your cases had been decided 
by the verdicts which had been 
given. You are, therefore, all of 
ou, before the world, guilty of 
high treason whigh the indi :tment 

(C3) — charges 
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charges against you—the _— 
o a a ane laws, Your 
insurrection, thank God, did not 
last long; but whilst it continued, 
jt was marked with violence, and 


with the murder of an innocent | 


young man, who did not offer the 
po tion. That 5 one 
the ferocity your 

hearts. Your object was, to wade 
through the of your country- 
men; to extinguish the law and 
constitution of the country; and to 
substitute for the liberty of your 
fellow subjects, anarchy and the 
most complete ruin. God be prais- 
ed! your purpose failed —It is not 
my intention-to dwell on this dread- 
ful picture; but I may be allowed 
to express my sincere hopes, and 
sincere wishes, that the example 
which you will furnish on this im- 
t day, may deter others from 
ielding to the wild and frantic de- 
usions of rapacious spirits ; and 
warn others, if such others there 


be, from being made instruments 
in the hands of hellish agitators. 
Let me beseech you, to weigh well 
your condition; your lives have be- 
come forfeited to the violated laws 
of your country. Make the most 


of the small portion of that life 
which is left, and endeavour to 
make some compensation to society 
by repentance. May your example 
sérve tO teach that great lesson 
that Mr.Goodwin read to you, 
You did go with halters round your 
necks; and the laws, thank God, 
are too strong for you! I cannot 
trust myself to say more; [Here 
his lordship was deeply affected] 
‘but must pass upon you the awful 
sentence of the law: which is, that 
you and each of you be taken hence 
to the gaol whence you came, from 
whence you must be drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, 
and be thence severally hanged by 
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the neck until you are dead; 
heads must then be severed 
ee bodies, which are to be divided 

to four quarters, and to be at his 
majesty’s disposal.” 

‘he greater part of the unhappy 
men seeiued most deeply affected 
by this solemn address; but Brand. 
reth remained unmoved. 

‘were taken from the bar, and com 
veyed back to the gaol, whither they 
were followed by several thousands 
of persons. 

FRANCE. 

The trial of the persons charged 
with being concerned in the conspis 
racy of the Black Pin has termi. 
nated, and the whole were acquit. 
ted. From the oath which the par. 
ties-took, the plot would seem to 
have been directed against the allied 
troops ; but this is said to have been 
merely a cover for the real design of 
the ringleaders, which was tosubvert 
the government of Louis XVIII, 
The full extent of the plot was dis. 
closed by Monnier, who was last 
year sentenced to death fer plan 
ning the capture of Vincennes, for 
the purpose of arming from the ar- 
senal there a body of 600 or 700 
men, who were to march against 
Paris. Monnier saved his lite by 
making the discoveries which led 
to the prosecution of the parties now 
tried, Contremoulin, an officer of 
cavalry, who was arrested upon his 
information, was admitied as. a wit 
ness for the prasecution. The par 
ties who were privy to the plot, had 
each a large pin with a black head 
given to them, by which they could 
recagnise each other. on 

An interest is naturally felt 
this country in all that goncerns 
Protestants of France, A 
to a decision of the court of Cassi 
tion, to which Louise 
te 6 Junt, and Jean om w the 

ed-against a sentence oF 
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al of Lavaux anna enor hity 

, of July, it appears that, 
eating the darter: French 
Protestants are liable to penalties 
fornot decorating the fronts of their 
in honour of the festivals 

of the Catholic church. Three of 
that persuasion have actually been 
pol seer amount of one hundred 
and fifty francs, for not acting in 
to their religious opi- 

ajons daring the recent /é‘e de Dizu. 
The Moniteur contains a royal or- 
donnance, for placing lithographic 
ing (engraving on stone) under 
same restrictions as printing in 


NETHERLANDS. 
Societies have been instituted in 
several towns of the Netherlands 
for the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures, in consequence of 
the distresses of the manufacturers. 
PRUSSIA, 

A monument of cast-iron is erect- 
in Silesia, to commemorate the 
ce of that country from the 
armies of Bonaparte, and the bat- 
tle of the Katzbach. Prince’ Au- 
gustus of Prussia, marshal Blu- 
cher, &c. were present at laying the 

tion of the column. } 
~ Much political discontent appears 
to be growing up in Berlin and 
other parts of Prussia; societies 
ae forming in various cities, with 
4 view of procuring a constitution 
led On principles of liberty, as 
promised them when the country 
was effecting its deliverance from 

France, 

The arrest of colonel Massen- 
kewise causes a great sensa- 
bach, a Prussian of- 
ficer, and a champion for popular 
threatening to publish some 
ifensive to the court, was il- 
ty ‘seized at Frankfort (a free 
aid“neutral city), where he had 


taken tefuge, -and conveyed: pri- 


soner to the fortress of Custrin. 
The king of Prussia has, however, 
restored the colonel’s half pay un- 
til the decision of his cause. 

The dispositions of the people of 
Berlin in favour of a free govern- 
ment were recently rhe in the 
most marked manner, by public 
honours which they paid toa Mr. 
Arndt upon theoceasion of his mar- 
riage. Mr. Arndtis the author. of 
a number of patriotic songs, that 
inspired the Germans with that en- 
thusiasm which liberated them from 
a foreign yoke. ‘Te prince royal 
of ‘Prussia has, it is understood, es- 
poused the cause of the popular 
party ; and hence he has recently 
received an interesting and most af- 
fectionate reception ae the inha- 
bitants of the Rhenish provinces, 
Some differences between him and 
his royal father are spoken of, which 
however have been settled, 

RUSSIA. 

The acquisitions of Russia during 
the last fifty years it is quite star. 
tling merely to enumerate. On the 
south, she has possessed herself of 
the whole of Little Tartary and the 
Crimea ; and, pushing her frontier 
even to the banks of the Danube, 
she extends her influence still further 
over the vaivodes of Walachia and 
Moldavia, absolutely besieging the 
feeble remains of the Turkish em, 
pire. On the west, the empress 
Catherine and her grandson have 
acquired the greatest part of Po- 
land ; and their frontier comes in 
contact not only with Hungary and 
Prussia, but with Germany itself, 
to which country the Russians have 
now become close neighbours ; 
while in the north the acquisition of 
Finland and the islands of the Bal- 
ticenables the emperor Alexander to 
dictate to Sweden. These, ic must be 
owned, are formidable accessions of 
power, which render Russia mistress 
(C 4) of 
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of the north as well as east of Eu- 
rope, and lay open the south and 
west to her enterprises. 

SWEDEN, 

The Swedish government seems 
to have a very tender care of the so- 
briety of its subjects. At the end 
of the present year the use of Cham- 

gne, Burgundy, Cape, Tokay, 

oreign liqueurs, and beer, is to be 
discontinued. These are undoubt- 
edly luxuries; but what state of so- 
ciety must that be, in which the mo- 
narch considers it expedient to pro- 
hibit the use of every thing, save that 
which mere animal life requires ? 

TURKEY. 

The fortress of Parga, situate on 
the opposite coast to the Ionian isles, 
and which had been for a consider- 
able time occupied by British troops, 
was some time since ceded by this 
government to the Turks, contrary 
to the wishes and earnest entreaties 
of the inhabitants, who had the ut- 
most abhorrence of the power to 


which they were to be delivered, 
and who urged that it would be 
most unjust to surrender the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Parga (after 
they had been ea the protec. 


tion of Britain) to a power under 
whose auspices they would be con- 
cemned to suffer every species of 
misery. It appears now, that there 
was a clause in the treaty, provid, 
ing that such of the inhabitants as 
did not choose to remain, should 
have the liberty of departing, and 
disposing of their property, and that 
they should receive indemnities for 
the losses they thus sustained. So 
many of the inhabitants determined 
to take advantage of this proviso, 
in order to escape the blessings of 
Turkish domination, that it was 
found that the indemnities to be 
paid to them would amount to up- 
wards of 20,000,000 piastres (an- 
other account says 30,000,000). 


CNovember, 


This the Ottoman overnment 
thought too dear a Ey and 
the question as to the possession of 
Parga is to be the subject of an, 
other jation. One statement 
adds, that four English officers had 
been sent to Parga, for the purpose 
of assisting the imhabitants in de 
fending themselves from any ats 
tempt on the part of the Turks to 
take the place by a coup de-main, 
AMERICA. 
Christophe, thechieftain of Hayti, 
is providing for the future civilizay 
tion and moral improvement of his 
country, He has appropriated ay 
immense sum to the bi ding and 
endowing a college, in which 
fessors of every branch of learnin 
and science are to be established 
and liberally rewarded. It is no 
small advantage to England, that 
they will be nearly all chosen from 
this country. Inthe establishment 
of this college, as well as in some 
other, matters, Christophe, we um 
derstand, has had the good sense ta 
solicit the advice of Mr. Wilbere 
force. : 


NOVEMBER. 


5, A disturbance took place at 
Brighton, in consequence of a tu- 
multuous crowd of persons having 
assembled to celebrate the annivets 
sary of Gunpowder treason, Inorder 
to prevent disturbance, the high 
constable assembled his officers 
who were stationed on the Steyne, 
where more than two hundred pet 
sons had collected, having with 
them great quantities of fire- 

a sith barvel, and other combus 
tible magerials, intending toset them 
on fire. ve cpospapence 
tempt on the part of the peace 
pages seize Sone materials, 2 ge 
neral riot a5 places and theolle? 
were unable to disperse ‘ 
many of them being wounded 
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at them by persons in 
sir aga the eae of one of 


those who were struck, William 


ing broken. The consta- 
— unable to repress the 
diaurbance, were obliged to call in 
the assistance of the military, and 
wapplyto the magistrates. About 

nine the magistrate read 
theriot act, and while reading it a 
gone was flung at him, and went 
is head; and another 
srock the high constable. A short 
time after, the military, being sta- 
tioned on the Steyne, were attacked 
withstones; and in advancing upon 
the mob, a man named Thomas 
Rowles was killed in the confusion 
byone of the soldiers named White. 
Under the circumstances of the 
cas, a coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of Wilful Murder against 
the constable Williams and the gol- 
der, The men have been admitted 
to bail, having given security for 
their ance at the assizes, 

13, Two inhuman murders were 
committed at Godalming, on the 
bodies of Mr. Chennel, shoe-maker, 
and his house-keeper, They were 
both found covered with blood, 
tar sali fractured, and the head 

poor man nearly severed 
fom his body. A ie of Mr, 
Chennel was apprehended, on suspi- 
eon; as also a labourer in the em- 
of Mr. C, 
he bridge over the Irwell, com- 
municating between Salford and 
Strangeways, is now completed. 
I san tly neat structure of 
‘at iron, of one arch of one hundred 
aad twenty feet aetna may de- 
Pi be consi as a proof of 
superiority of cast-iron 
in the i 


J 


points. of 
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of eight months; and with a slight- 
ness of scaffolding, and limited num- 
ber of workmen, truly astonishing; 
as, after the completion of the abut- 
ments, not more than from six to 
ten men were employed to fix the 
scaffolding and complete the iron- 
work. The erection of this brid 
was contracted for by the Coal- 
brook Dale company. 

Two trials which took place at 
the late assizes for Staffordshire 
have excited a more than ordinary 
sensation. The one was that of two 
soldiers, John Hall and Patrick Mor- 
rison, who, in a drunken frolic, 
took a shilling from a labourer 
named Read, who, at the instiga- 
tion of George Roberts, keeper 
of the prison at Wolverhampton, 
founded upon this circumstance a 
charge of high .y robbery. The 
men were co: icted, and left for 
execution, ‘Lue real facts of their 
case having, however, been made 
known to some benevolent charac+ 
ters at Wolverhampton, a respite, 
and subsequently a free pardon, 
was obtained for the soldiers. 

‘The second case was that of 
Abraham Thornton, of Castle Brom. 
wich, who was tried for rape and 
murder committed on the body of 
Mary Ashford, a young woman, 
whose fate has excited the deepest 
horror and sympathy. In spite of 
very strong circumstantial evidence, 
Thornton was acquitted ; but the 
verdict was by no means satisfac- 
tory to the coynty; indeed, we 
may say, to the country at large 
and in consequertce the nearest of 
kin to the unfortunate rl obtained 
a writ of appeal, apon which Thorn- 
ton was again taken into custody, 
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of King’s Bench, Nov. 17, where 
an immense crowd was attracted by 
the novelty and peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, The record, 
stating that he was a for the 
m » and containing an exact 
copy of the indictment, was read 
by Mr. Le Blanc, clerk in the crown- 
oy inp sig a g 
“ ou » Or not ; 
id rder whereof ke 


y 

so appealed?” Mr. Reader, one o 
the counsel for the prisoner, put 
into the prisoner’s band a paper 
from which he read, “ Not guilty 
—and I am ready to defend the 
same with my body.” Mr. Reader 
had likewise handed a pair of gloves 
to the , one of which he put 
on, and the other, in pursuance of 
the old form, he threw down for 
the appellant to take uP. It was 
not taken up; and Mr. Reader 
moved that it should be kept in the 
custody of the officer of the court, 
Mr. Ashford, the appellant, was 
then formally ca into court ; 
and Mr, Clarke, his counsel, said, 
* T must confess I am surprised that 
the charge against the prisoner 
should be ‘og to issue in this way. 
The trial by battle is an obsolete 
practice which has long since been 
out of use; and it would appear to 
me extraordinary indeed, if the per- 
son who has murdered the sister, 
should, as the law exists in these en- 
lightened times, be allowed to prove 
his innocence by killing the brother 
or at least by an attempt to do 
so. It will be for the court to de. 
termine, under all the circum. 
stances, whether will permit 
a battle to be waged in this case or 
Ste nerve Bee 
ag pnt ¢ appellant, 
and seeing that he is weak of body, 
few in years, and in other qualities 
by no means ca of combating 
in bagile with the appellee, “they 
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will, perhaps, not permit the issue 
to be put upon personal contey» 
Mr. Reader sug gested that the only 
course of proceeding which a4 
learned friend could take was to 
in a counter-plea ; and Mr. 
on the question being put to him 
lord Elienborough, humbly 
on the of the appellant, thir 
he might have time to plead. The 
request was acceded to, and Satyr. 
day, Nov, 22, appointed to put jy 
the counterplea ; on which day the 
parties appearing in court, the 
counter-plea was read, stating tha 
Thornton ought not to be admitted 
to wage battle in this a he 
cause there were, and still are, vio. 
Jent and strong presumptions and 
proofs, that he was and Is guilty of 
the felony and murder so 
against him. [The circumstances 
of the case were then stated.] Mr. 
Reader, considering that the cae 
could not come to issue in the 
sent term, applied to the court for 
time until the second day of neit 
term ; and added, that it might be 
necessary for him to have the record 
of the acquittal on the indictment, 
because a great part of what the 
court had heard (“ my learned 
friend,” Mr. Reader observed, 
* says all” )—he would not say all 
but a great part, infinitely 
reater, did undoubtedly appearat 
e trial..—-Time was given a ™% 
quired, 

We sit down to a painful, 3 
heart-rending task—to that 
lamentable event which has 
pls ahi Sn be bie te 

om, belove 1s} 
more ! She has been snatched frost 


us at the very moment when A 
were congratulating ourselves 
her eae tiod imminent 


peril. All the hopes of ee 


public ‘happiness, ‘which ber 


CNovember, 
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. ifehave suddenly vanished. 
es awful! Youth, and 


and innocence, and cheer- 

pre sh peace ct 9 crewe, 
he still dearer t 

eoonubial’ felicity, —have 

away like a shadow; and of 

but a few days “go was 

and hope of the first aa- 

n inthe world, nothing now re- 

sins on earth but a remem- 

See Nene regrert 

Wilieian whe thas oficially an 

pounced in a London Gazette ex- 


SE 

. princess u- 
a, daughter of his royal hi 

isedae's ent, and ole 

vserene highness the prince 

ld of Saxe-Cobourg, was de- 

of a still-born male child, at 

k last night, and about 

ast twelve her royal highness 

was seized with great difficulty of 

| or ma exhaus- 

000, ming symptoms in- 

creased till half-past two o’clock 

thigmorning, when her royal —_ 

sexed, to the inexpressible 

gief of his royal highness the prince 

ent, of her illustrious consort 

i ace Lecpld and of all the 

family.” 


As every circumstance and com- 
: connected with this sub- 
_ profound and universal sor- 


“Themouraful theme of national tegret,” 
Mist-carry to the bosoms of our 

genuine interest, we select 
tvatiety of particulars which have 


On Monday in the night, or about 
three on Tuesday morning, her 
a was —* ill, and ex- 

were sent off to the great 
ohicers-of state, the archbishop of 
Caterbury, and the bishop of Lon- 
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don, desiring their immediate at- 
tendance. Earl Bathurst, Jord Sid- 
mouth, the lord chancellor, Mf. 
Vansittart, together with the arch- 
bishop and bi nop immediately at- 
tended, Dr, Baillie and sir R, Croft 
were the medical attendants. Du- 
‘ring the whole of ‘Tuesday the la- 
bour advanced slowly, but without 
the least appearance of danger. 
‘The princess Charlotte showed un. 
common firmness and the utmost 
wesignation. ‘Towards evening, as 
the labour still lingered, it was 
deemed advisable to send for Dr. 
Sims, who arrived in the middle of 


‘the night. Nothing could be going 


on better, though too slowly ; and 
the excellent constitution of the 
princess gave every assurance that 
she would not be too much ex- 
hausted by the delay. The prince 
Leopold was incessant in his attend. 
ance, and no countenance could 
more deeply express the anxiety he 
felt, Once or twice he exclaimed 
v a the medical oem “ that 

unrepining, patient endurance 
of the netaeesee whilst it gave him 
comfort, communicated also a deep 
affliction at her sufferings being so 
lengthened.”—-About six o'clock 
on Wednesday the labour advanced 
more rapidly, no apprehensions 
were entertained of any fatal result 
—and the child was ascertained to 
be still living. At nine a’clock her 
royal highness was delivered of y 
male ehild, but still-born. ‘Through- 


-out the whole of this long and pain- 


ful labour, her royal highness evin- 
ced the greatest firmness, and re. 
ceived the communication of the 
child being dead-born ox much 
resignation, expressing her entire 
sabshidaibn wothe willof Providence. 


‘Prince Leopoid exclaimed to the 
medical attendants, as soon as the 


eae petites: | 
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him—* Thank my Seek God ! 
the princess is safe.” i 

was composed after her delivery, 
and, though of course much ex- 
hausted, every hope was entertained 
of her doing w This pleasing 
intelligence beiig communicated to 


the officers of state, and the 
ag Slag 
» they 
mont about eleven o’clock. The 
ince Leopold, sir Richard Croft, 
Dr. Baillie, and Dr. Sims, retired, 
the prince to the room adjoining 
that of the princess; it was then 
twelve o'clock, and it was consider- 
ed by the medical gentlemen that 
she wanted no more assistance than 
Mrs. Griffiths, the nurse, could ren- 
der, and that during the remainder 
of the night she should bo art - 
uiet and composed as » 
Tittle after twelve the anes thought 
it her duty to call the prince and 
the medical gentlemen, who lost no 
time in repairing to the princess’s 
bed-room;: a change was observed 
in her royal highness—her quiet 
left her became restless, and 
uneasy—and the medical attend- 
ants felt alarmed. Expresses were 
sent off to the officers of state, 
stating the change that had taken 
penene® f-past twelve, rest- 
and convulsion increased, 
till nature and Jife were exhausted. 
Her royal highness continued half 
an hour, from a little before two 
till near half-past, from the time of 
her being taken dangerously ill, 
without speaking ; but she appeared 
perfectly composed, and_ sensible 
that her dissolution was approach- 
ing, Her resignation was very ap- 
eye About five minutes before 
death, she said to the medical 
gttendants, “ Is there any danger?” 
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ied: by 
sopel higheas ts conten tea 
She breathed a gentle sigh, and e. 
mained by the bed-side the whole 
time, endeavouring, as much a 
possible, to disguise from his suffer, 
ing consort the grief and agony he 
felt at the ies ps turn that had 
taken place, Her royal hi 
it is said, scarcely ever moved her 
eyes from the face of her beloved 
consort (extending her hand fre. 
quently to meet his )—that face had 
been her delight in health, ang 
strength, and joy; and it beamed 
consolation and support on theaw. 
ful ergs of a purer existence ! 
The blow has come uponall with 
an unexpected and astounding force, 
We cannot easily put our griefs in 
order, or weigh one cause of affix, 
tion against another, We know not 
with whom most to sympathize, 
whether with those whose sorrows 
rest on public oron private a pan 
the former we can more fully par 
ticipate, the latter we can more d 
stantly respect, It is not for usto 
enter into the afflictions of the » 
vereign and the father. If there 
be one trait which is more marked 
than another in the character of the 
prince regent, it is his affection fr 


al] the members of his family ; and 


if there was one individual in whom 


that affection was more i 


centred than another, it was bis 


beloved and only daughter, Words 


would be vain to paint the 

with which, after having 

on the wings of anxiety to learn 
result of the princess’s pregn 
and having experienced a 
appointment in the loss of her of 


spring, his royal highness 
oan casaeed the shock fhe 





* The prince regent had been for several days at Sudborne-ballin Gli 


—— 
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~ In this sad picture we must 
ia val over dh counteuanice of 
the parent. We are, how- 
to state, that amidst 


Se depth of the most acute sorrow, 
brmahighoess was able to man. 
nin’ a degree of self-command, 





a 

} was admirably suited to the 
re es duties of his station. 
at audience to viscount 
oa te subject of the ar- 
ements requisite for the sad oc- 
; and he wrote, with his own 
hand, a letter of the most consola- 
kindness to his afflicted son-in- 
hw, inviting him to leave the dread- 
fal ene of his distress, and take 
his abode at Carlton-house—an act 
d royal and affecting courtesy, 
which, however, the prince Leo- 
pid could not be induced to ac- 
opt. The letter expressed the 
sense of the manner inwhich 
bisserene highness had invariably 
eoiducted himself to the dear de- 
parted princess, and which insured 
tohim the blessings and affection of 
herfather, and the admiration and 
of the nation. Doubtless, 

f thé pure spirit of her whom we 
lament could contemplate such sen- 
iments’ uniting those whom she 
mast loved on earth, it must afford 
her acelestial gratification. They 
dequal honour to the feelings of 
him from whom they pesbeeded aed 
him to whom they were address- 
t spoke not only as 

‘father, but as an Englishman ; 
ind the nation will goheartily along 
vih him in gratitude to the man, 
persevering attentions soften- 
ah and smoothed even the 
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to the whole country by the tender- 
ness and warmth of affection which 
he exhibited throughout the whole 
of the last agitating and agonizing 
trial. As the illustrious pair, during 
their too short connubial life, were 
the very model of domestic har- 
mony, agreeing in tastes and stu- 
dies, delighting in each other's so- 
ciety, and evidently formed for each 
other’s happiness; so it is a conso- 
lation to reflect, that the amiable 
rincess, even in the extremity of 
er sufferings, was in some measure 
animated by the presence and un- 
ceasing attentions of her husband. 
This subject is too painful for us 
long to pursue it. We must, how- 
ever, saya few words of the prin- 
cess herself. She was a genuine 
Englishwoman; and had it pleased 
Providence that she should mount 
the throne, she would have brought 
to it the spirit of an English queen. 
Proud of her country, she respected 
its manners, she admired its consti- 
tution, and she venerated its reli- 
ion. Warmth and openness of 
eart marked her conduct throu 
life; she was beloved by all w 
knew her; and when she found her- 
self blessed with the husband of her 
choice, and saw that choice justified 
by his virtues, she more than once 
repeated, that she was the happiest 
woman in the kingdom. Alas! that 
happiness wastoo shortlived onearth. 
Let us firmly trust that it has been 
exchanged for a blissful futurity ! 
The princess was in her twenty- 
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i sweetness and’ dignity in 
look, a full, intelligent eye; 


and when she was en d in con- 
ea a pin thei 


the expression of her countenance. 
The resemblance to her ilhastrious 
father was striking. To these ac- 
ishments.of person her royal 
highness added the more valuable 
alities of the mind and heart, 
had read much, and with dis- 
crimination, particularly since her 
marriage. One of her most pleas- 
ing occupations was to accompany 
her illustrious consort in his ene 
of the English language, in whi 
he was so diligent, that he has been 
able to read our best writers upon 
history and juri . She was 
of religious habits, and a strict ob- 
server of the Sabbath, as well as 
her husband, who regularly read 
to her, after the church-service, one 
of our best English sermons, She 
was a most affectionate child ; and, 
as a wife, was a model for her sex. 
She looked up to her husband with 
the most t affection and re- 
spect ; and he deserved it all, 
Dispatches were sent off at a very 
early hour on Thursday morning to 
the queen and the princess Eliza. 
beth at Bath, and to every other 
member of the royal family. The 
fatal etc, agg reached the queen’s 
house whilst her majesty was at 
dinner with the princess Elizabeth, 
the countess dowager of Ilchester, 
sae: fi had waa peg lee 
ispatch being to l 
Taylor, he came out; and with a 
view to communicate the afflicting 
news to the queen in the best 
sible way, requested lady Ilchester 
to be called out. When the awful 
event was disclosed, her majesty’s 
agony was extreme. She rosefrom 
her chair, and, covering her face, 
uttered a convulsive sob, and left 
the table. The same mournful im. 
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ion was made on the Princes, 

izabeth, who was exceedingly 
agitated ; and they both retired tp 
Te. eager’ ant conpibalas 

. mayor *. 
Bath, who had presented ay a 
dress to her majesty in the morning, 
had repaired to the Guildhall 
dine together, honoured with the 
countenance of noblemen of the 
first distinction. Before the table; 
were cleared, one of her , 
pages brought a letter to sir 
ford; it was instantly handed w 
his royal highness the duke of Cl» 
rence, who, reading it with pecw 
liar intuitive feelings, rose from his 
seat, and took his seine Ina 
faultering tone of voice, the mar 
quis Camden proposed a suspen 
sion of all entertainment, and.every 
individual rose from the table, and 
retired in silent contemplation, 

And now may we be permitted 
to turn our attention to anotherib 
lustrious and venerable personage 
of the royal family, the glory of 
that family, the pride of his subject 
who is not dead, and yet who 
takes not of the joys or the 
tions of his kindred or his peopk 
Withdrawn from all eyes but thee 
that watch to supply his necessitie 
—in silence and in darkness, to him 


there is neither sun not moon, nt 


kingdom, nor wife, nor chi 
nor subjects. He is alone in the 
dst of the living, and almost 
ar removed from them as from the 
dead. The little world in whichhe 
dwells is a solitude, peopled only 
by imagination ; but thet 
it are not those ed haunt 7 
mind, even when reason ' 
epi eis It is said that m 


not o 

nisterin are the f 

= ee hich he cut off 
at circle, by which he ts cut’ 

from rational 2 seererurse either wil 


this world or the next. Yet be . 


CNovemiter, 
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in his hoary qi 
a bumiliation, by Him 
a kindness is better than 
fife, and all its pleascres, if all its 
pleasures could enjoyed for ever. 
Acreature, an intellectual creature, 
rred from communion 
ith every thing and every being 
in the se, except the Creator. 
The venerable father of the British 
we have reason to believe, 
whatever else may erp him, 
is happily conscious of that pre- 
genet, which is the hope of earth, 
awdthe joy of heaven. The hand 
of merey may have shut him up 
from the sight of evils that would 
lave grieved his eyes and wrun 
isheart, had reason been preserv 
tohimto the erd of his lengthened 










days The Lord is his keeper.’”_ 


_ Acommunication was/made, at 
a early hour, on Thursday morn- 
ae. mayor, by viscount 
oth; and a council was held, 
wgivethe necessary orders for the 
imeral, and for a general; mourns 
The great bell at St.,Paul’s 
tle from twelve till.one o'clock, 
Thetheatres and all the places. of 
pablic amusement were. closed till 
iterthe funeral; and the drawing 
of the lottery postponed. . The re- 
coder adjourned the proceedings 
tt thecourt at the Old Bailey ; 
befitting up of Guildhall for lord 
iday was discontinued, and 
notice was given for prevent. 
Saas and rejoicings on that 


The sad but requisite operation 
ef mvestigating the state of the royal 


————— 
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corpse, was executed with the fore 
malities customary in such cases, 
on Friday the 7th, by sir, Everard 
Home and sir David Dundas, ser- 
Jeant surgeons to the king, to whose 
office that function of right belongs; 
assisted by Mr. Neville, of, Esher, 
py ee to the princess Charlotte 
and prince Leopold. Mr. Brand, 
of Arlington-street, apothecary to 
the king, was also present. A re- 
gular report was of course drawn 
up; and though delicacy must ne- 
cessarily forbid the making such a 
document public, yet we are en- 
abled to state what, must afford our 
readers the only satisfaction possi- 
ble under such an,affliction, name- 


dy, that all had been done to pre- 


serve the valuable lives both of mo- 
ther and child, which human science 


could suggest, or human. skill ef- 
fect*; that, the visitation pro- 


ceeded alone from that Almighty 
will, to ,which we must bow in 
humble.and adoring submission. It 
appears, that in the interior confor- 
mation of her royal highness, there 
was.a want,.of muscular energy, 
which, unhappily, subjected her to 
pangs. beyond what nature could 
endure; and from the same cause 
the animation of the infant was ter- 
minated very shortly before it should 
have seen the light. 

The body, after itwas embalmed, 
was inclosed in.a number of wrap- 
pers, after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians; and was then inclosed in rich 
blue velvet, tied with white satin 
riband, 

On Saturday evening Nov. 8, the 





* On Wednesday morning (Noy. /2) sir B, Bloomfield, nyt prince regent’s cont 


essed a letter to sir Richard Croft, convening, 
ighness’s entire sporobasion of the medi 


in the most unqualified terms, 


skill and ability displayed oy 


his ‘se 
tat in the eventful confinement of the princess, during her arduous 
reacted labour ; and adding, that his royal highness felt that the afflicting result was 
"te attributed only to the inscrutable ‘will of Divine Providence. A letter to the 
“St purport was also transmitted to sir R- Croft, by order of prince Leopold. 
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preparations for the funeral com- 
menced at Claremont. The mourn- 
ful task of ing the body in the 
coffin ved upon Mr. Neville, 
the princess 5 extr aordinar Y> 
and Mrs, Gri the nurse, as- 
sisted ane France, the under- 
taker. proceeding was wit- 
nessed by some of the principal at- 
tendants, and lord J. Thynne, 

On Saturda evening, Nov. 15, 
the remains of the s were 
lifted into the state coffin, which is 
of ma ny, covered with the 
richest crimson velvet, ornamented 
in the most splendid style. The 
urn is ornamented in a similar man- 
ner.. The coffin of the infant is 
covered with crimson velvet, the 
ornaments of silver, those of the 

rincess’s coffin and urn highly gilt. 

e spectators of this mournful 

ormance were, baron Harden- 
k, sir Robert Gardiner, colonel 
Addenbrooke, lady John Thynne, 
Mrs. Campbell, Lewis, Mrs. 
Cohenbourg, &c. It was much 


ope nightly visited the remains of 
is beloved princess since her de- 
cease, to weep over her previous to 
his retiring to his bed. Happily, 
the whole proceeding was accom- 
plished before that time. 

At six o’clock on Tuesday even- 
ing (Nov. 18) the remains of the 
St eee as 

y nee 
those sinaretes wie homed part of 
her late happy household, were re- 
moved from Claremont. On ar- 
riving at Windsor, at a quarter be- 
fore one, the whole procession mov- 
ed through Park-street to St. Al- 
ban’s-street, leading to the Lower 
Lodge. Here an escort of twenty 
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preceding and ten following’ we 


mourning coach conveying the 
and body of the infant. weh ine 
tendants—accompanied by mute 
and pa up Hi 

to the south entrance of the lowe, 
ward of the Castle. At the south 
door of St. George’s Chapel, the 
urn was delivered to four yeomen 
of the guard, who bore it into the 
chapel, holding it with white nap. 
kins. The coffin with the infam 
was conveyed also by four yeomen, 
in a correspondent manner. Colo. 
nel Addenbrooke, sir R. Gardiner, 
and Mr. Mash, followed. They 
were joined by Mr. Stevens, 
comptroller of the Windsor hong. 
hold. The procession was received 
by the honourable and reverend 
dean of Windsor, rev. E. Northey, 
B. D. and the honourable and r. 
verend J. Marsham, D. D, Passi 
into the choir, the yeomen 

ed into the entrance of the 
dormitory ; and the mourners 
posited these remains in the nich 
destined to receive the body. 

A part of the procession, as jus 
mentioned, having passed Fd the 
High-street, the earse, 
by the mourners, turned up 5. 
Alban’ s-street to the Lower Lodge. 
At the entrance of the street, and 
within the gatesof the lodge,aguard 
of honour received the illustriouste- 
mains. The hearse being driveninto 
the carriage-yard of the lodge, th 
coffin was carried by eight 
of the into the room fitted up 


for the reception of the , and 
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pared for his recep- 
orge Nayler, his ma- 
tleman usher in waiting, 
officers of the lord cham- 
of the household, During 
he night lady John Thynne, Mrs. 
tthe and four attendants, re- 
ed with the corpse. 

~ Tn the early part of Wednesday, 
the view of the coffin lying in state 
was confined to the mourners, and 


9: ayaa connected with 


nities. ‘Tickets were then 
‘to the members of the king’s 

*s household; and sub- 
quently to a portion of the pub- 
, who could procure tickets from 
the lord chamberlain’s office at the 


“h 


Ata quarter past seven o'clock, 


the t of royal horse guards 
fed in single files on each side 
the High-street and Castle-street. 


The foot guards were also stationed 
y the outer-rate of the. castle, 
io the walls, and in the interior 
of St. George’s chapel. At eight 
(clock, each fourth man of the 
p bea guards lighted a torch. 
About balf-past ei ht the proces- 
wa began to move from the Lower 
in the following order : 
vants and grooms of the 
princess and prince Leopold 
on foot, in en mourning. 
tsand grooms of the royal 
ly, the prince regent, and 
I Majesties, on foot, in 
state liveries, with cra 
$ ay black gloves, 
and four, beari 
flam e 


| beaux. 
lapdof the royal horse guards blue. 
THE HEARSE, 


ra by eightof the prince.regent’s 


horses, full 
horse attended by aon 
state livery. 


ne 7 
ay th gig ea na 


ied 
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horses, each horse attended by a 


groom in full state livery), con- 

veying prince Leopold, chief 

mourner ; and the dukes of York 
and Clarence, supporters to the 
chief mourner, 

The carriages of the prince regent, 
the royal family, and the prince 
Leopold, oh drawn by six 
horses, closed the procession, 

The whole procession was flanked 
by the military, every fourth man 
bearing a flambeau. Upon arrival 
at St. George’s chapel, the servants, 

rooms, and band, filed off without 
the south door. 

At the entrance, the dean and 
prebendaries, attended by the choir, 
received the body; and the proces- 
sion (having previously been form- 
ed, and being flanked by the mili- 
tary, every fourth man bearing a 
flambeau) moved down the south 
aisle and up the nave, into the choir, 
thus: 

Poor knights of Windsor. 
Pages of the prince Leopold, of the 
royal family, of the prince regent, 
and of their majesties, 
Solicitor to her late royal highness, 
Comptroller of the household, 
Apothecaries, Mr, Walker, Mr. 
Brande ; 

Surgeons, R, Keate, esq. 

T. Neville, esq. 

Curates and rectors of Esher and 
Windsor. 

Physicians, Drs, Baillie, Sims, and 
Croft. 

Chaplain to his serene highness, 
Dr. Short. 
Equerry,tothe princess, honourable 
H. Percy. 

Equerries of royalfamily and prince 
regent. 
Quarter-master-general (major- 

a—_-* i y fatto» 

; jeutenant-gen. 

sir H. Calvert 


Officers of d ie Coram 
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(W. D. Best, esq. W. Harrison, esq. 

earl of Yarmouth.) ~ 

Chamberlain to the great steward of 

Scotland Seo Keith). — 

Grooms of bedchamber to prince 

regent. 

Pursuivants of arms. 
Comptroller, treasurer, and master 
of the prince regent’s household. 
Heralds of arms. 

Privy purse and privy secretary to 
the prince regent (sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield ). 

Lords of the prince regent’s bed- 
chamber. 

Norroy king of arms. 
Bishop of Exeter, bishop of Salisbury. 
The bishop of London. 

The ministers of Hanover and 
Saxony (count Munster 
and baron de Just). 
Deputy earl Marshal, (lord H. 
Howard). 

His majesty’s ministers: lord chan- 
cellor, earls of Liverpool, West- 
moreland, Bathurst, viscount Sid- 
mouth, lord Melville, earl of 
Harrowby, lord Castlereagh, 
right honourable C. Bathurst, 
G. Canning, W.Pole, and N, Van- 
sittart. 

The archbishop of Canterbury. 
Choir of Windsor. 
Canons of Windsor. 

Dean of Windsor. 
Captain of the yeomen of the guard 
(earl of Macclesfield). 
Groom of the stole (marquis Win- 
chester): lord Steward of his 
majesty’s household 
(marquis Cholmondeley ). 
King’s master of horse (duke of 
Montrose). 
Clarencieux king of arms. 

The coronet of her late royal high- 
ness, borne upon a black velvet 

cushion by colonel Addenbrooke. 


Garter principal king of arms 
“Bare Ris dealie. 
The lord chamberlain of his ma- 
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jesty’s household, attended by his 
secretary; and the vice-cham. 
berlain on his right. 

The coffin, covered with a black 
velvet pall, adorned with ej 
escutcheons of her late royal high. 
ness’s arms, carried by eight yeo. 
men of the guard, under a c. 
nopy of black velvet, borne by 
eight gentlemen ushers, and sup- 
ported by lady Boston, lady Gren. 
ville, lady Arden, and lady El. 
lenborough. 

The chief mourner, his serene hi 
ness prince Leopold, his train 
borne bY baron de Hardenbrock 
and sir R. Gardiner: sup 
by the dukes of York mir 
rence, their trains borne by two 

tlemen of their households. 

Princes of the blood royal, trains 
borne by two gentlemen of their 
households, 

Ladies and women of the bed. 

chamber to her late royal highness. 

His majesty’s establishment at 

Windsor. 
Her majesty’s establishment a 
Windsor. 

Ladies attendants on the princesses. 

Attendants on her late royal high 

ness, 

Attendants on her majesty and the 

princesses. 
Immediately on the entrance of 
the body into the chapel, the choir 
commenced the im ere oak 
service, composed ointly by 
and Purcell. The second verse, 

«I know that my redeemer liveth,” 

was played in the most tender mat 

ner, and sung in a style of the mos 
pathetic solemnity. The body was 
placed on a platform near the ascent 
to the altar, concealing the entrance 
to the royal vault. The : 

cushion were laid upon the cofli 

The chief mourner, who moved | 

solemn procession with an effort 

firmness which only more painfly 
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indicated the struggles of his heart, 
wasconducted te a chair placed for 
hisserene highness at the head of the 
corpse. He was supported on each 
side by the dukes of York and Cla- 
rence. The supporters of the pall 
sit in their places near the body. 
The dukes of Sussex and Cumber- 
land) and such of the nobility who 
gre knights of the garter, ascended 
Seabee: stalls, ‘The ministers 
of state, the officers of the house- 
héld, and the other attendants of 
the procession, were placed in vari- 
ous seats according to their respec- 
tieranks. The choir chanted the 
t Psalms, viz. the 39 and 90th. 
noble lesson of the burial-ser- 
vice was then read by the dean of 
Windsor, from the sovereign’s stall. 
Thesame feelings which were strug- 
gling in so many breasts, almost 
overpowered the dean at this part 
@theceremony. After the lesson, 
the following beautiful anthem, 

et by Dr. Blake, was sun 
bythe choristers and lay clerks : P 

“Thave set God always before 
me; for he is on my right hand, 
therefore I shall not fall.—Where- 
fore my heart was glad, and m 

rejoiced: my flesh also shall 
est in hope.—For why? thou shalt 
tot leave my soul in hell: neither 
halt thou suffer thy holy one to 
#@ corruption.—Thou shalt show 
oh of life; in thy presence 
is the fulness of joy, and at thy 
right-hand there is pleasure for 
evermore.” Ps, xvi. 

During the performance of that 
pattof the service which thus com- 
mencés—* Man that is born of a 
woman’—the me was gradu- 

» by imperceptible ma- 

and at the re of its 
disappearance the dean read the 
prayer—* For as much as it hath 
pleased Almighty God,’ The effect 
@ this part of the solemnity was 
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most awful. The third part of 
the service, * I heard a voice from 
Heaven,’ was then sung; and the 
dean read the remainder of the of- 
fice of interment. 

After the service was concluded, 
the deputy king at arms proclaimed 
her royal highness’s style; but his 
feelings would scarcely allow him 
to give utterance to it. The * Dead 
March in Saul’ was then exquisite- 
ly played by Mr. Sexton, organist 
to the chapel, while the mourn- 
4 Seertheeee a slowly retired. 

rince Leopold was greatly agita- 
ted as he left the hike his pallid 
countenance and agonized step ex- 
cited the deepest sympathy, 

The pavement of the choir was 
covered with black cloth; the stalls 
of the knights were hung with the 
same, in rich draperies ; the cushions 
seats, and other appurtenances of 
the choir, as well as the altar, 
were also clothed in black. 

The day of the funeral was one 
of general and unaffected mourn- 
ing, not only in the metropolis, 
but throughout the empire, a day 
of voluntary humiliation and pray- 
er, of cessation from business, and 
of sad and silent reflection on the 
instability of all sublunary hopes, 
Never, perhaps, was there an in- 
stance in which a whole nation, 
through all its ranks and de 
more deeply sympathized with the 
sorrows of its soverei Never 
was a mourning so universal: its 
universality alone must have proved 
its sincerity, even to those had 
known pangs; + this country or 
its interests. All persons of respec- 
table condition were clothed in an 
entire suit of deep mourning; even 
domestics very y wore 
black; and those whose ¢ircum- 
stances would not allow of greater 
expense, assumed at least a crape 
or riband, or some other indication 
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of their sympathy with the com- 


mon feelings. In short, it was as 
if the wh se i had form- 
ed but one afflicted family, and 
every individual had lost a dear 
sister, an. affectionate friend, or a 
kind benefactress. Such was the 
appearance in the streets; whilst 
within the churches and other 

laces of divine worship, the mourn- 
Fa tule was again taken up, as it 
had been on the preceding Sunday, 
coupled with those instructive les- 
sons of which it was so abundantly 
fruitful, 

And thus has passed away what 
was, afew days since, a nation’s joy 
and hope and example! Let not the 
monitions of the Most High be lost 
upon us! Let not the future be ‘a 
barren path, a wildness, and a 
dream.’ Great changes have some- 
times been wrought upon mankind 
by sudden and irretrievable calami- 
ties. The beloved princess Char- 
lotte has not lived in vain for a na- 
tion’s edification, Her brief and 
innocent life has been a forcible il- 
Justration of the union of happiness 
and virtue. May the solemn spec- 
tacle of universal grief—the mourn- 
ing garment which England has 
with one accord put on—teach the 

t how much a high-spirited 
and reflecting people reverence she 
graces of domestic life! May the 
awful termination of this earthly 
career of goodness produce no fleet- 
ing impression upon our hearts! 
may it induce a lasting sense of the 
infirmities of human nature—a 

anent conviction that nothing 
ut virtue is imperishable ! 
FRANCE, 

Intelligence reached Paris on the 
Sth instant, communicating the me- 
lancholy event of the death of the 
princess Charlotte. The journals 
are unanimous in their expressions 


of sympathy and concern for a loss 
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which may, in its final con 
affect not the welfare of Engle 
alone, but the course of history 
and the fate of nations throughout 
the European world.—The duke of 
ap op aia had a dinner 
for that day, immediately ¢ 
manded the inaiunionss sal ane 
on the French ’change a gloom took 
lace when it was known, and po 
usiness was transacted, 

On the 16th instant, a fune. 
ral service was solemnized at the 
English protestant church, in the 
Rue St. one a in honour of the 


princess Charlotte; and a sermon 


pronounced in testimony of her 
eminent virtues, and of the severe 
dispensation that has visited this 
country. An English clergyman 
preached the funeral sermon o 
the sorrowful occasion, 

The French court went into 
mourning on the 22d for the death 
of our lamented princess Charlotte. 

The conduct of the duc d’As. 
gouleme, on his tour, has given 
great satisfaction to the king and 
ministers. The sums of money, 
with the application of which he 
was intrusted, have been increasad 
from 300,000 to 450,000 francs. 

ITALY, 

The municipal authorities of ma- 
ny towns in Greece have este 
blished, for the education of youth, 
Lyceaums or Gymnasiums (schools), 
in which are taught the ancient 
Greek, a and modem “ 
guages, rhetoric, mathematics 

The Greek merchants settled at 
Leghorn formed a society last yeat 
for affording relief to destitute s- 
dents of their country. Those 
Vienna have formed a similar one 
this year, under the directionof M. 

vrageni, a relation of a hosps 
dar of that name. The object @ 
view is, to maintain in ¢ 


Europe many young Grecky 3 
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«i to bear back and propagate 
cl country the blessings 
of luerature and civilization. 

* ea ae or 

A negotia jation has, it is said, 
recently set on foot between the 
British government and that ot 
Austria; through which there it 
wme chance of our being repaid 
apart of the debt due to us from 
the emperor; if not in money, at 
jast in money’s worth. As long 
back as 1802, an agreement was 
esered into with the Austrian go- 
verument for the purchase of a — 

wtity of timber; but the break- 
ng out of hostilities soon after, and 
the subsequent state of the conti- 
nent, prevented the contract be- 
tween the two powers from being 
atried into effect. The timber 
was, at that time, to have been de- 
liveted in part payment of the debt 
dsetous; and we understand the 
Austrian government has renewed 
is offer of payment in the same 
way.. The timber is said to be of 
the first quality and growth; and 
the offer has been considered so far 
woth attention by our govern- 
ment, that they have dispatched 
Mr. Smith, the assistant secretary 
the navy board, to Trieste, ac- 

ied by an experienced offi- 
erof Woolwich yard. 

In the German papers we find 
‘account of the celebration of the 
aniversary of Leipsic, at the Warte- 
burg near Ejisenach ; which is, in 
many respects, highly deserving of 
wention, The students of the uni- 
versity of Jena invited the students 
of the German universities to 
tad deputies to Eisenach to join 

in this solemnity ; and 
“cordingly they were met on the 
afternoon of the 17th October, at 
the appointed place, by deputies 
ey neatly all the universities. 
Sedents and professors assems 
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bled went in solemn procession on 
the 18th October to the Warte- 
burg; when, after singing divine 
hymns, one of the. students ad- 
vanced towards an altar, and deli- 
vered an harahgue ; in which, call 
ing to their recollection the great 
day of Leipsic, on which the sun of 
German freedom rose, he observed 
how little the result had answered 
the expectations which the 

were entitled to form; and that no 
prince had yet performed the pro- 
mise publicly made by him, excepts 
ing that prince in whose territories 
they were then solemnizing the fes- 
tival. An auto da fe afterwards took 
place, in which several obnoxious 
works, and, among otherss various 
productions of Schmalz, the writer 
who first advocated the re-action 
of the Prussian government, were 
committed to theflames, They burnt 
also several instruments and mofu- 
ments of old German slavery : and, 
before they broke up, they pledged 
themselves to each other, in taking 
the sacrament, that they would con- 
scientiously endeavour to carry into 
execution the obligations into which 
they had entered.—Such a solemn 
expression of the discontent which 
the conduct of the different German 
governments has excited, affords 
mugh matter for reflection. 

As proofs of reform being wanted 
in Saxony, no one is allowed to sit 
in the diet that cannot produce a 
pedigree of eight noble ancestors! 
The higher classes contribute little 
to taxes, while feudal services are 
still required of the peasantry. 

RUSSIA, 

The lation of St. Peters. 
burgh is 285,500 persons, military 
included. In 1764 the number was 
190,000; and, in 1792, 225,000. 

“ ASTA. 

Count Yermaloff, the Russian 

ambassador to Persia, is commis. 
(D 3) sioned 
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sioned to en at Is and 
Cabul a number of wor who 


are to set up a manufactory of 
shawls and carpets, at Casan, in 
Russia, on very advantageous 
terms. The importance of the ob- 
ject is inferred trom the fact, that 
80,000 shawls are annually export- 
ed from Bussorah, which cost on 
an average 1000 roubles; so that 
the yearly exportation of 
shawls from Bussorah is about 
80,000,000 roubles. Certainly this 
is a branch of commerce worth 
some little pains to get a share in 
from the people of the south of 
Asia; and if the wools of Thibet 
and the Persian silks are jointly so 
productive of profit to the shawl- 
makers, the court of St. Peters- 
burg displays a good eye to busi- 
ness, in starting against them for so 
rich a prize. 

Extract of a letter from.he agent 
to Lloyd’s at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Sept. 15 :—“ Arrived this 
day the Blucher, Kerr, from Ba- 
tavia and the Mauritius. She brings 
advice, that at the isle of Lupper- 
waro, near Amboyna, the natives 
had risen and murdered the Dutch 
resident and his family, together 
with the whole of the garrison. A 
detachment of about 200 men were 
sent from Amboyna, which the na- 
tives allowed to land; after which 
they murdered them all. An expe- 
dition was about to sail from «a 
place under admiral Buyokus.”’ 


DECEMBER, 


9. Louisa Perkins was tried at the 
Old Bailey for child-stealing —Em- 
ma Potter, the only child of Mrs. 
Potter, widow, of Vere-street, Clare- 
market, was sent 4th Nov. to a ba- 
ker’s shop in the neighbourhood ; 
the prisoner came up to her, and 
took hold of her hand, promised her 
some biscuits, apd said she would 
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make her some doll’s thi 
took her up in her arms and carried 
her some way, then set her down to 
walk. Very fortunately Mr, Gilson 
(cooper to essrs. Barclay and Co’s 
brewhouse), observing the little 
child resisting and struggling with 
the prisoner, went u spoke to 
her: she then said she was aunt to 
the child. An officer was 
and the woman taken into custody 
and carried to Guildhall,— 
a very interesting little girl, five 
years and seven months old, was 
examined on the trial, and gave her 
evidence in a clear and sati 
manner. She was lifted on the 
table before the recorder, for the 
urpose of being more distinctly 
eard. She underwent examination 
by him, and cross-examination by 
the prisoner’s counsel, with 
composure, Verdict—Guilty, Sen 
tence—seven years transportation, 
This is the eighth trial and convic. 
tion at the Old Bailey since the act 
54 Geo. ILI. cap. 101, for the pre 
vention of child-stealing, 

18. The trial “ The king », W. 
Hone”’ came on before Mr. Justice 
Abbot and a special jury in th 
court of king’s bench. This wasan 
information filed by his majesty’s 
attorney-general against the defen 
dant for printing and publishing s 
seditious and profane libel on those 
parts of our church service called 
the Catechism, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, Mr. Hone 
addressed the jury in a speech which 
lasted five hours, in the course of 
which he brought forward many 
instances of men of character 
talent having parodied the sacred 
or devotional writings, of which no 
notice had been taken by the legal 
authorities. The learned judge @ 


his address to the jury expres 
his conviction that the p 


of the defendant was most 


and 
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jgious, and peculiarly cal- 
to do ag meaapcleg ~ young 
ignorant, from the cheap rate 
he it was sold, The jury, 
afer balf an hour’s deliberation, 
urned a verdict of——Not guilty. 
On the following day Mr, Hone 
was brought up on a second infor- 
mation against him by the attorney 
general ore lord Ellenborough. 
Six gentlemen only on the special 
jury pannel having appeared, a tales 
was prayed, and accordingly, six 
common jurymen were put into the 
bor. The information was filed 
inst the defendant for printing 
and publishing a certain impious 
and profane libel upon a part of 
the church service in the common 
prayer-book, called “ the Litany, or 
supplication.”” There was 
asetond count, charging the said 
ication to be a wicked and se- 
ditious libel, of and concerning the 
a regent, and the houses of 
and commons. Mr. Hone 
defended himself in a speech of 
seven hours, citing precedents as 
inthe former trial. Lord Ellen- 
borough, in his charge to the jury, 
- the importance of the case, 
of their decision, to the cause 
ofreligion, and to the vital interests 
the country, concluding with a 
declaration that, according to his 
conscience, and upon his oath of 
fice, he believed the publication 
Was @ most impious and profane 
The jury, after deliberating 
a hour and three quarters, re- 
tumed a verdict of—Not guilty, 
Next day a third bh ante sl 
against Hone was proceeded on, 
before lord Ellenborough and a 
special jury, Mr, Hone having 
symptoms of indisposition, 
attorney-general addressed his 
~eship, stating, that though on 
his own part he had no wish to 
Postpone the proceedings of the 
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court, a nement might be 
desirable, as the defendant certainly 
appeeted unable to make any great 
physical exertion, and as it must be 
necessary to have a full controul 
upon so serious an occasion: this 
offer of indulgence, however, the 
defendant declined, and the trial 
consequently proceeded, The in- 
formation charged him with having 
published a certain impious work, 
the object of which was to ridicule 
and turn into contempt that part of 
the divine service called St. Atha- 
nasius’s Creed. Mr. Hone’s de- 
fence occupied seven hours and 
three quarters, and was similar in 
kind to that of the two preceding 
days. Lord Ellenborough shortly 
addressed the jury, who in twenty 
minutes returned their verdict 
Not guilty. 

Throughout these trials the court 
was very much crowded, and the 
proceedings wereoccasionally inter- 
rupted by the indecent conduct of 
the audience, which com the 
judges to order the sheriff to bring 
the offenders instantly before them: 
but the offence was too general for 
any one particularly to be selected. 
While the jury, however, were con- 
sulting on the last trial,a gentleman 
charged with riotous conduct on the 
steps leading into the court was 
brought up, and fined 20 pounds. 

The whole interior and exterior 
of the New Mint, together with the 
military way and adjoining edifices, 
have been lighted with gas. The 
apparatus, which is on a new plan, 
is erected within the walls of the 
mint. The gas is prepared, not by 
distilling coal in retorts in the usual 
manner, but by means of a cylinder 
kept red hot, and revolving round 
its axis. The cylinder is upwards 
of ten feet in diameter, and pro» 
duces, during its revolution im 
twenty-four hours,a sufficient quanr 
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tity of gas to light 1600 lamps. The 
sptteation ofthe gas is effected by 
means of chlorine instead of quick- 
lime, and all the inlet and outlet 
mains and pipes are made to 
and shut - some = ; 
quantity o s daily made an 
es I by he burnersand lamps 
is registered, in the absence of the 
observer, on a dial-plate of a ma- 
chine, the moving power of which 
is gas. There can be no doubt that 
the adoption of the new lights in this 
instance, as in all others where much 
light is wanted in a small space, 
must ve highly cconomical ; 
and it is a pleasing reflection to see 
government giving effect to a dis- 
cove: y which cannot fail to increase 
the wealth of the nation, by adding 
to its internal resources, as long as 
coal continues to be dug in this 
island from the bowels of the earth. 
The effect of the new lights scat- 
tered upon so extensive a scale over 
the beautiful machinery of the coin- 
ing processes, is uncommonly strik- 
; and the new royal mint now 
exhibits the most elegant establish- 
ment of the kind in the world. 

The duchess of Rutland has re- 
ceived the gold medal from the 
Society of Arts, for various experi- 
ments in raising oaks at Belvoir. 
Her Grace’s decided conclusion, on 
five general experiments, is, that 
the best method is to sow the acorns 
where they are to remain, and after 
hoeing the rows two years, to plant 
potatoes, one row only between each 
row of oaks for three years, The 
benefit of the oaks from planting 
potatoes is incalculable ; for, from 
the said experiments, and from 
others made at the same time, and 
with the same seedling oaks, planted 
with a mixture of farch, spruce, 
beech, birch, and other forest trees, 
and also with oaks only—in all cases 
she has found that potatoes between 
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the rows are so superior to all 
methods, that the saris will = 
grow as much the first four 
with them, as in six without 

“Tt appears,” she observes, 4 tha 
the great secret in raising plantations 
of oaks ‘is, to get them to advance 
rapidly the first eight years frotp 
the seed, or the first five years from 
planting, so as the heads of the 
trees are completely united, and 
become a smothering crop: after 
this is effected, the trees will eas 
to strive to outgrow each other,and 
will advance in height rapidly ; they 
will be clean straight trees to any 
given height. Experiments hare 
proved the fact, which may be veri. 
fied by viewing Belvoir. 

A Roman mosaic pavement, of 
considerable extent, and in fine 
servation, has been disc m 
the garden of J. Matthie, esq. of 
High Wycombe, three feet below 
the surface. Langley, the historian 
of the hundred of Desborough, 
mentions a similar discovery % 
having been made in the re 
of the ear] of Shelburne, in the same 
vicinity, about sixty years since. 

’ A quantity of ancient coins, in 

good preservation, having the im 

pressions of the heads of the em 

perors Nero, Vespasian, and Trajat, 

was lately dug up on the estate of 

sir H.St. Paul batt. at Wednesbury. 
FRANCE. 

The clergy of France are paid 
by the state. From the F 
pension list it appears, that 
number amounts to 55,500 persons. 
The annual sum which they cost 
the public erst is a ingen 
than 540,000/. sterling per 
or about 9/. 11s. a-yeat for each it 
dividual clergyman! 

NETHERLANDS. 

The king of the Netherlands pto- 

posed a law to the second chamber 


Nether- 
of the states general of the ith 
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) the 16th inst. with a view 
pose ba regulation of the import 
and duties on tea in Hol- 
lund and the Netherlands. The im- 

dety upon teas into Holland, 
the proposed law, will not ex- 
one half per cent. and the duty 
on exportation is only one fifth per 
eat. In short, teas will probably 
ie sold in Holland, making the ne- 
allowance for the difference 
of price between a free trade and 
oar monopoly price, at one-half 
what they are consumed for in this 
country. The encouragement which 
the measure will give to smugglin 
is expected to be very detrimenta 
to the revenue here; and which, 
on this article alone, is computed at 
three millions sterling. 
SPAIN. 

Aletter from Madrid, dated De- 
cember 9, says, “* We are informed 
that the council of Castille has ad. 
opted a resolution, calling on the 
public creditors to sander two- 
thirds of their claims, and that go- 
veriment has offered to acknow- 
edge the validity of the remaining 
third; but it is not said how that 
will be paid off: It is supposed 
that the junta of public credit has 
funds at its disposal to pay the in- 
terest of the reduced debt. Those 
who'will not consent to the reduc- 
ton demanded, may preserve their 

upon the entire debt; but 
they-will be obliged to wait for 
more favourable periods of pay- 
ment. A statement of the general 
debt, which is publicly circulated, 

the funded part of it amount 
to 5,904,662,866 reals of Vellon, 
which the annual interest is 
195,578,391 reals of Vellon; and 
the floating debt, without interest, 
amounts to 5,232,976,520 reals. 

quisition in Spain has re- 
cently arrested a namber of indivi- 
tals for the crime of free-masonry, 
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ITALY. 


Rome, Sept. 23. 
(From a private woke High. 

way robbery is carried on syste. 
matically here, and on a 
scale. At Veroli, a small town 
fifteen miles from this, a teacher, 
with twelve spiritual seminarists, 
walking in the environs, were taken 
prisoners by the robbers and drag. 
ged to the mountains. The robbers 
were polite enotigh to send to Ves 
roli, and to offer to give up the 
pupils for 12,000 crowns, and the 
teacher into the bargain. An 
tiation was entered into, and 4000 
crowns were taken. Several days 
afterwards a young mian, of a thick 
and heavy make, belonging to An- 
gou, was walking with seven male 
and female relations, and the whole 
party were taken 200 steps from the 

ate and carried off. The alarm- 

li of the town, which contains 
nearly 12,000 inhabitants, was rung. 
The robbers flew with their pri- 
soners to the mountains: the young 
man not being able to keep up wit 
them, they cut his throat, and & 
scaped with the other seven persons, 
These unfortunate prisoners were 
afterwards ransomed by their rela- 
tives for 5000 scudi. There are 
many hundreds of these robbers, 
and their numbers are daily in- 
creasing. They have their male 
and female leaders, and receive 
only people of irreproachable cha« 
racter: the investigation into mo- 
rals, and the proof as to ancestry, 
is very strict on their reception, as 
persons of consideration take an in- 
terest in it. 


GERMANY, 


Lavalette now resides six miles 
from Munich, under a different 
name ; Fouchéis at Prague ; Beau- 
harnois resides at Manich; and the 
ex-queen of Holland at te vt 
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M. Las Casas, the friend of Buo- 
naparte, recently returned from 
St. Helena, has received orders to 
fix his residence in the Prussian do- 
minions; and he has left Frankfort 
for Berlin under the care of a Prus- 
sian ofhicer of police. 

By a Hamburgh mail we have 
received copies of two letters ad- 
dressed by the count Las Casas, in 
the latter end of last month, one to 
lord Sidmouth, and the other to 
lord Holland. In the former Las 
Casas mentions his having been for 
four days in the hands of an English 
state messenger, on his arrival in 
the Thames, who at first permitted 
him to enjo; the free use of his 
papers, and to indulge himself in 
writing—but, as if to take advan- 
tage of the confidence thus inspired, 
this messenger, at the very moment 
of departure, seized on every paper, 
even the most trifling, in the name 
and under the authority of lord Sid- 
mouth. “ Every thing,” says the 
letter, “has been taken from me: 
letters, notes, my son’s writing- 
books, deeds of property, domestic 
secrets, official documents of sir 
Hudson Lowe and lord Charles 
Somerset, my journals, and even 
a letter to the French minister of 

olice, and another to my wife. 
rhey have been taken from me 
without making an inventory of 
them, or numbering them; and 
they declare that it was done by 
your lordship’s orders.” In the 
letter to lord Holland, the count 
alludes to some statements previ- 
ously transmitted to his lordship 
from the Cape of Good Hope, 
touching the alleged grievances at 
St. Helena; and also mentions the 
great diihculty he experienced in 
writing the present letter. 

SWEDEN. 

An ul from Hamburgh brings 

the king of Sweden’s specch ; which 





[ December, 


was read by prince Oscar at the 
opening of the diet. ‘The Swedish 
paper currency was, in ]99 
14,000,000, and is now 30,000,009 
of bank-dollars, having more thay 
doubled in fifteen years. Op the 
other hand, the government makis 
the gratitying boast, that, nowwit). 
standing the natural wants of Swe. 
den, none of its inhabitants have, 
like those of more fertile countr: ' 
been forced to emigrate 
apprehension of famine, 
RUSSIA. 
Ukase addressed to the | cislative 
synod at Moscow, by Alexander, 
emperor of Russia, dated from 

Moscow, Oct. 27. 

“ During my late travels through 
the provinces, I was obliged, to my 
no small regret, to listen to speeches 
pronounced by certain of the clergy 
in diiferent parts, which contained 
unbecoming praises of me—praises 
which can only be ascribed unto 
God. And as I am convinced, in 
the depth of my heart, of the Chz- 
stian truth, that every blessing flow- 
eth unto us through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ alone, and that 
every man, be he who he may, with 
out Christ, is full only of evil ; there- 
fore to ascribe unto me the glory ot 
deeds, in which the hand of God 
hath been so evidently manifested 
before the whole world, is to give 
unto men that glory which belong: 
eth unto Almighty God alone. 

“ T account it my duty, therefore, 
to forbid all such unbecoming ¢ 
pressions of praise; and recommend 
to the holy synod, to give mstruc 
tions to all the diocesan bishops 
that they themselves, and the clergy 
under them, may, on similar Océ 
sions,in future, refrain from all such 
expressions of praise, so disagrees 
able to my ears ; and that they may 
render unto the Lord of Hosts alone 
thanksgivings for the blessings Oe 
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gowed upon us, and pray for the 
outpouring of his grace upon all of 
ys; conforming themselves in this 
matter to the words of sacred writ, 
ghich requires us to render to the 
King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, 
the only wise God, honour and glory 
foreverandever. ALEXANDER.” 

The Russian interest prevails so 
much in Persia,that Russian traders 
aeexpected to be allowed a passage 
through that country to and from 
India. 

Funeral service has been per- 
formed at Warsaw, for the death 
of Kosciusko, at which the grand 
duke and all the public authorities 
attended. 

ASIA. 

A horrible transaction has oc- 
curred at the island of Java, since 
its repossession by the Dutch, of 
which the subjoined is an affecting 
detail:—-Towards the close of 1816 
adisturbance took place at no great 
distance from Batavia, the capital, 
produced by some unauthorized ex- 
ations of the kapala chootak, and 
other native chiefs acting under the 
Dutch government. The ignorant 
nd maferiog inhabitants were pre- 
vailed upon by a few of the heads 
a villages, to assemble for the pur- 
pose of marching to Indramaye, for 
the ostensible purpose of having 
heir grievances redressed. No chiet 
otany rank was amongst them, and 
their number did not at any time 
exceed 900, It is a fact worthy of 
notice, that in all their marches 
over a considerable extent of coun- 
tY, no property of any kind was 

» hor one personal outrage 
committed. At Lobenar, where 
bey remained for several days, the 
ervants, rice, paddy, cattle, &c. of 
‘it, Muntinghe, a public function- 
ay, lay open before them ; but not 
‘human being was molested, nor 
4 article of any description touch- 


ed. What efforts were made on 
the part of the government to re- 
monstrate with these deluded peo- 
ple, or to procure their peaceable 
dispersion, does not satisfactorily 
appear, Dispositions were made 
to attack them, which was done 
at Lobenar on the 20th of De- 
cember. In the contest 100 of 
the natives were killed, and 594 
were made prisoners. ‘These men 
were all disarmed, and by the ma- 
gistrates delivered into the care 
of the military. On their arrival 
at Indramaye, they were put into a 
coffee store-house within the fort, 
and the temporary prison was sur- 
rounded by sentinels. In the course 
of the night some of these poor 
creatures having endeavoured to 
get out, for the purpose, as it ts 
now believed, of enjoying the fresh- 
ness of the open air, the Dutch 
guard fired in among them, and, 
horrible to relate, continued their 
execution, in spite of Mr. Matenan 
the magistrate, and under the eye 
of their own officers, until $00 of 
those unarmed, unresisting, help- 
less human creatures were mas- 
sacred in cold blood! The prayers 
and commands of the civil magi- 
strate were equally disregarded on 
this occasion, which was but the 
first act of an atrocious tragedy. 
The survivors were embarked in 
coffee prows, and dispatched up the 
river to Caroug Sauberg ; while on 
the river, they were accused of a se- 
cond attempt to escape; when the 
former dreadful scene was renewed, 
and near 200 more were mercilessly 
slaughtered! So insatiate was the 
thirst for Javanese blood, that of 
594 made prisoners alter the at- 
tack upon them by the Dutch 
troops, only 113 remained alive when 
the account of these frightful trans- 
actions was written, in the month 
of January following. 
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T H S. riers 


The LONDON GENERAL BILL of 
Cuntstexincs and Buriars from December 10, 1816, to December 16, 13)7. 





ist " Males 12624) Inall, ed Males 10033) In all, Decrease 
Ch ; Females! 1505 § 24,129 oan Females 9955 19,908¢ Burials ug 
Died under 2 years 5698 | 20 and 50- 1564 | 60 and 70-1614] 100 ,, 7, 
Between 2and 5 2019 | ®) and 40-1795 | 70 and 80-1224] 105... a 
5and10 929 | 40 and 50-1985 | 80 and 90- 685 
10 and 20) 706 | 50 and 60-1788 | 90 and 100 156 
Diabetes . . . 3)Palpitation of the { CASUALTIES. 
DISEASES. Dropsy . . 718) Heart 4 Broken Limbs 


Abortive, Still born 700|Epilepsy . 
Abecess . . . Q8jEvil. . . 
Aged. . 1875] Peversofall kinds 
Ague. . . . ~ Fistula. 
Apoplexy and Flux 

suddenly . 462)/French Pox 
Asthma... “743\Gout. .. . 
Wedridden . . . 
Bue «6 « ce Strangury . 
Bleeding . . 45)Grief 


nw 


=a & 


5\Palsy . . 
6|Pleurisy .. 
299) Purples . -« # 
3) Quinsy a ee 2Prowned Rye 11a 
. 9 Rash 
86|Rheumatism . . 11) ing 2. 2 
54|Scrophula 
Gravel, Stone, and [Scurvy . 
24/Small Pox . 
4\Sore ‘Throat . 


‘ 162) Bruised 
- WiBurnt . . 
1! hoked 


2bExcessive Drink. 


— 


5 Executed? . ., 

6\Found Dead , og 
105!'fractured 

5\Frighted . . . 49 


_ 


Bursten & Rupture 4°/Headmoldshot, Horse-|Sores and Ulcers . 11|Killed by Falls and 


Cancer. . « « 9 
Chicken Pox . . in the Head 
Childbed . ... 252/{mposthume . 
Colds... l4linflammation . 
Colick, Gripes, &c. T)Jaundice . 
Consumption . 420( | Jaw-locked 
Convulsions S242\Livergrown . 
Cough, and Hooping-)}Lumbago 


1002) 


~ 


Cow Pox ao Measles . 
Cramp . Miscarriage 


Croup. . . « 109)Mortification . 





—~ 


* There have been executed in the city of I 


shoe-head, & Water/Spasms . 2. . 25) 
419\5t. Anthony’s Fire 7 
2|Stoppage in the Sto- ‘Killed themselves 3) 


1/Teeth . 

Cough. . . Gd5jLunatichkh . . 244) Thrush.. . 
‘ - O5iCemor . . « . 3)Suffucated . a oll 

6, Water in the Chest 68 

.30;|Worms . . .. 12! 


several other Ac. 
cidents » «ie nj 


mach. . . 24;\Murdered . .. 5 
75\St. Vitus’s Dance Poisoned . . . & 
o| Stricture o os Ue OCR 
7 \Swelling + . Shot . . | 


. 449\Starved . 
» 1l0\Strangled . .. | 


Total 967 


ondon and County of Surrey, 26; of whieh 


number 10 only have been reported to be buried within the Bills of Mortality. 


BIRTHS in the year 1817. 

Jan. 2. In Devonshire-place,the 
lady of major-general sir William 
Anson, K. C. B. of a son. 

4. In Hertford-street, the coun- 
tess of Clonmell, of a son and heir. 

At Hollycombe, Sussex, the wife 
of C. W. Taylor, esq. M. P. of a 
son and heir, 

13. At Kemsey Lodge, Wor- 
cester, the lady of major-general sir 
Roger Hale Sheafle, bart. of a 
daughter. 

14. In Wimpole-street, the lady 
of the right honourable lord Brid- 
port, of a daughter, 





16. Viscountess Folkestone, of 
a daughter, 

25. In Grosvenorestreet, the 
wife of the dean of Chester, of a 
son, 2 

31. At the Admiralty, the wile 
of John Wilson Croker, esq. of 4 
son. 

— At Salton Hall, Scotland, 
lady Eleanor Balfour, of a daughter. 

— At Porto-bello, Scotland, 
lady Elibank, of a son. 

Feb. 4 At Powerscourt-houx, 
Cheltenham, the lady of sir Hun 
gerford Hoskyns, bart. of Hare» 
wood-house, county of Hereford, 
of a son. +. 
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4, At Valenciennes, the wife of 

teytenant-colonel Mac Gregor, 88th 
‘ment, of a daughter. 

17. In Margaret-street, viscoun- 
tess Duncannon, of a daughter. 

9}, In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
the countess de Ja Warr, of a son. 

March 6. At Wells, the lady of 
the honourable Dr. Ryder, bishop 
of Gloucester, of a daughter. 

s, At Bath, the lady of rear-ad. 
miral sir John Gore, K, C. B, of a 
daughter. 

18. At Yeste-house, the mar- 
chionessof ‘I'weedale, of a daughter. 

7. At Methley-park, county of 
York, viscountess Pollington, of a 


S0Me 

¢1, At Melbury, the countess of 
Iichester, a son. 

— At Chester, the wife of Rev. 
Richard Massie, of a son, (her 20th 
child, ) 

2%. At Ham, Surrey, the lady 
of sir Henry C. Montgomery, bart. 
of a daughter. 

At Brighton, the wife of the ho- 
courable D.M. Erskine, of a son. 

31. In Saville-row, lady Sarah 
Littleton, of a son. 

At Eastbourne, thewife of Davies 
Gilbert (late Davies Giddy) esq. 
MP, of a daughter. 

April 4..In Gloucester Place, 
gag Hawarden, of a son and 
cif, 

ll, In Hamilton Place, right ho- 
nourable lady Emily Murray, of a 
daughter. 

lt. In Lisson Grove North, the 
countess of Rothes, of a daughter. 

22, AtClumber Park, the duchess 

Newcastle, of a son. 

26. AtGlen Swart, the marchio- 
a8 of Queensberry, of a daughter. 
8. InCavendish-square, the lady 
. admiral sir G.Cockburn, of a 
Gughter, 

£9. In Seymour-place, lady K. 

‘etl, of a son. 
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May 2. Lady Harriet Paget, of 


a daughter. 

3. In Grosvenor-place, viscountess 
Milton, of a son. 

— Of a son and presumptive 
heir, the wife of the honourable G. 
J.'Tuchet, eldest sonof lord Audley. 

June 4. At the Chateau of Neuil- 
ly, the duchess of Orleans, of a 
daughter. 

21. At Naples, the lady of earl 
Compton, of a daughter, 

26. At Dalhousie Castle, lady 
Robert Ker, of a daughter. 

30. At Geneva, the countess of 
Minto, of a son. 

— In the Austrian dominions, 
princess Paul Esterhazy, lady of the 
Austrian ambassador, of a son. 

July 2. In Hamilton Place, the 
duchess of Bedford, of a son. 

— 15. The duchess of Modena, 
of a princess. 

— At Lacken, near Brussels, 
lady Thurlow, of a son. 

20. At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, 
Hants, the countessof Erroll, ofason. 

24. At the earl of Besborough’s, 
Roehampton, lady Barbara Ponson- 
by, of a daughter. 

— At her father’s (the earl of 
Hardwicke) in St. James’s-square, 
lady Caroline Cocks, of a daughter. 

August 15. At Framingham, near 
Norwich, the wife of Edward Rig- 
by, M.D. of Norwich, of three sons 
and a daughter. | 

21. The queen of Spain, of a 
princess. 

91. At the house of her father, 
(the earl of Malmesbury,) lady 
Frances Cole, of a son. 

October 4. At Clifton, the mar- 
chioness of Ely, of a son. 

6. Right honourable lady Caro- 
line Anne Macdonald, of Clanro- 
nald, of a daughter. 

29, At Ormiston-hall, the coun- 
tess of Hopetoun, of a son. 

—At Pakenham-hall, ee 
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the countess of Longford, of a son 
and heir. 

November 8. Lady Charles Ben- 
tinck, of a son. 

— At Stevenson’s, the lady of sir 
John Gordon Sinclair, bart. of a 
daughter. 

10. At Cheveley, the duchess of 
Rutland, of a son. 

11. At Toft-hall, Cheshire, the 
wife of Ralph Leycester, esq. of a 
son and heir, 

December 12. At Dublin, the coun- 
tess Talbot, of a son. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1817. 

Jan. 6. Righthonourable Joshua 
lord Huntingfield, of Heveningham 
Hall, Suffolk, to miss Blois, daugh- 
ter of sir C. Blois, bart. of Cock- 
field Hall, in the same county. 

— 1). Sir John Anstruther, of 
Anstruther, bart. M.P. to Jessie, 
third daughter of major-general 
Dewan, of Gilston. 

13. By special license, lieutenant- 
colonel sir Guy Campbell, bart. to 
Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Montagu Bur- 
goyne, esq. of Mark-hall, Essex. 

20. John Becket, esq. under se- 
cretary of state for the home de- 
partment, to lady Anne Lowther, 
third daughter of the earl of Lons- 
dale. 

22. The earl of Longford, to 
lady Georgiana Lygon, sister of earl 
Beauchamp. 

27. At Ugbrooke-park, Devon, 
honourable Mr. Langdale, of 
Haughton, county of York, to the 
honourable Charlotte Clifford, 
daughter of lord Clifford. 

29. Captain Ord, royal artillery, 
second son of Craven Ord, esq. of 
Greensted-hall, Essex, to miss 
Blagrave, niece to the late lady 
re um, of Hardwicke-house, Suf- 

OK. 
Rev. J. Bennett, nephew to the 


bishop of Cloyne, to Louisa, eldest 
dau hier of Robert Otwa 
Cork. de 

30. Peter Herve, esq. founder of 
“ The National Beascobial ark, 
tion,” to miss Nicholls of Ham 
stead, daughter of the late J, Ni. 
cholls, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Feb, 3, Captain J. L. Stuart, of 
the. Bengal army, grandson of 
Francis, wa earl of Moray, to Sa. 
rah, sixth daughter of the late Ro. 
bert Morris, esq. M. P. for Glou. 
cester. 

4. At Ickham church, Kent, and 
at the chapel at Hales Place, Ed. 
ward Quillinan, esq. 3d dragoon 
guards, to Jemima, second daughter 
of sir Egerton Brydges, of Lee 
Priory, near Canterbury, _ bart, 


5. Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
bart. to lady Harriet Clive, eldes 
daughter of the earl of Powis. 

March 3. Lieut.-gen. the honour. 
able sir William Lumley, K.C.B. 
to Louisa Margaret, widow of the 
late major Cotton, brother to lord 
Combermere. 

18. At Desart by special licence, 
colonel James Campbell, 94th regi- 
ment, to lady Dorothea L. Cutie, 
daughter of the late earl of Desart. 

19. In the Elector’s palace at Cas- 
sel, the grand duke of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, to the princess 
Maria,second daughter of the Land. 
grave Frederic. 

20. Major-general sir Thomas 
Sidney Beckwith, K.C.B, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late sir Wil 
liam Douglas, bart. of Kelhead. 

April 10. Charles, earl of March, 
eldest son of the duke of Richmond, 
to lady Caroline Paget, eldest 
daughter of the marquis of Angle: 
sey. 
17, Sir William Hoste, bart.roy#! 
navy, to lady Harriet Walpole, third 
daughter of the earl of — “ 
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o4, At Stutgard, the hereditary 

eof Saxe Heildburghausen, to 
the princess Amelia, second daugh- 
er of duke Louis of Wirtemberg, 
uncle to the king. 

99, Earl Percy, tolady Charlotte 
Florentia Clive, daughter of the earl 

Powis. 

“a Vienna, general Macdonald, 

tomadame Murat. 

May 19. Honourable C. Lowther, 
major of the 10th royal Hussars, se- 
cond son of the earl of Lonsdale, 
tothe right honourablelady Eleanor 
Sherrard, daughter of the late earl 
o Harborough. | 

%, By special licence, Edmund 
Phelps, esq. to Anne Catherine, 
countess of Antrim. 

— Mr. Milbank, to lady Augusta 
Vane, second daughter of the earl 
of Darlington. 

— Honourable Charles Noel Noel, 
of Barham Court, Kent, eldest son of 
it Gerard Noel, bart. to Elizabeth, 
«cond daughter of the honourable 
st George Grey, bart. commis- 
sioner of Portsmouth doc keyard. 

June 5, At Mr. Mitchell’s house, 
Sigismund marquis de Nadaillac, 
wn of the duchess d’Escars, to Ca- 
thetine Maria, daughter of Mr. 
Mitchell, Charles-street, Berkley- 
square, 

20, At Edinburgh, count Fla- 
hault [ who was aid-de-camp to Bo- 
mparte at the battle of Waterloo] 
to the honourable Margaret Mercer 

instone, of Aldie, eldest daugh- 
ey viscount Keith, of Purbrook 

— At Berlin, George Sholto 
"each secretary to the Bri- 
tsh ion, to Miss Rose, eldest 
caughter of his majesty’s envoy ex- 
‘aodinary and minister plenipo- 

at that court. 
Ba 5. Honourable Orlando 

‘dgman, third son of the carl of 
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Bradford, to Selina, fourth daugh- 
ter of the honourable general Need- 
ham, of Waresley Park, county of 
Huntingdon. 

17. By special licence, viscount 
Strangford, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of the late sir John Bourke, 
bart. and relict of Nicholas Browne, 
esq. of Mount Hazle, county of 
Galway. 

31. The duke of Saxe Cobourg, 
brother of prince Leopold, to the 
princess Louisa, of Saxe Gotha. 

— Viscount Ebrington, to lady 
Susan Ryder, eldest daughter of the 
earl of Harrowby. 

Mug. 12, The grand duke Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, to the princess 
Mary, daughter of the Landgrave 
Frederick of Hesse. 

Sept. 17. At Vienna, count Jo- 
seph Esterhazy, of Galantha, to the 
princess Mary of Metternich, daugh- 
ter of the minister for foreign 
affairs. 

30. At Dublin, sir J. M. Doyle, 
K. C, B. &c. to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of major Bryan, 

October 7. ‘The earl of Desart, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Mau- 
rice N.O’Connor, esq. 

9, John Sim, M.D. of Greville. 
street, Hatton Garden, to Ann Eli- 
za, eldest daughter of James Clark, 
M. D. of Dominica. 

13. Major-general Darling, de- 
puty-adjutant-general, to Eliza, se- 
cond daughter of the late lieutenant- 
colonel Dumaresq. 

16. Lieutenant-colonel D’Arcy, 
royal artillery, to lady Catherine 
Georgiana West, daughter of the 
late earl Delawarr, 

Edmund Antrobns, esq. ne- 
phew of sir E. Antrobus, bart. to 
Anne, only danghter of the honour- 
able Hugh Lindsay, of Plaistow- 
lodge. vs 

Rear-admiral sir Philip Charles 

Durham, 
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Durham, K.C.B. to Ann Isabella, 
only child of sir J. Henderson, bart. 
of Fordel, county of Fife. 

18. Honourable captain J. A. 
Mande, royal navy, to miss Albina 
Broderic, second daughter of the 
archbishop of Cashel. 

21. Lord Selsey, to the honour- 
able Anna Maria Louisa Irby, 
youngest daughter of lord Boston, 

28, At Dresden, the heredit «zy 

rince of Tuscany, to the princess 
Maria Anne Caroline of Saxony. 

November 14. At Culzean Castle, 
viscount Kinnaird, son of the earl of 
Newburgh, to lady Margaret Ken- 
nedy, third daughter of the earl of 
Cassillis. 

21. At Ballenstadt, prince ['re- 
deric of Prussia, to the princess 
Louisa, of Anhalt-Bernbourg. 

27. George Stanley Repton, esq. 
of Dover-street, to the honourable 
Elizabeth Scott, daughter of lord 
Eldon, 


DEATHS in the year 1817. 

Jan.4, Inhis 77th year, sir Ar- 
thur Owen, bart. late adjutant-ge- 
neral in the East Indies, anda oa. 
nel inthe army. he is succeeded 
in his titles by his nephew, W. 
Owen, esq. of the Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law. 

10. At West-Ham, Essex, in 
consequence of a fall from his gig, 
George Anderson, esq. F, L. S, son 
of the late Dr. James Anderson, 
author of Essays on Agriculture, 
the Bee, and other works. Asa 
man of genius, erudition, and deep 
botanical research, his death is a se- 
vere loss tothe scientific world, and 
will be long deplored by a nume- 
rous circle, both of learned and so- 
cial friends, 

At St. Andrew’s, rev, Dr. Ro- 
bertson, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages, 





12. At Maidstone, aged 88, sir 
William Bishop, knight, the Oldes 
ee gr 
justice of the corporation, 

13. Suddenly, aged upwarde os 
70, George Hiasrien: tan wes 
of the magistrates of the Thame 
police office. 

26. In Grosvenor-place, Caroline 
dowager countess of Buckingham. 
shire. 

28. In his 84th year, Anthony 
Gell, esq. of Cheyné-walk, Chelseg. 

29. At Blenheim, aged 78, his 
= George, third duke of Mar. 

orough. 

At Pisa, the right honourable 
Francis North, earl of Guilford, 

Feb, 2. Aged 85, general Car. 
leton, colonel of the 2d battalion 
60th foot, and great uncle tothe pre. 
sent lord Dorchester. 

3. At Cambridge, in his 
72d year, sir Isaac Pennington, 
knight, M.D. regius professor of 
physic, senior fellow of St. John’s 
college, and senior physician of Ad- 
denbrooke’s hospital. 

6. In Queen Ann-street, Caven- 
dish square, the right honourableCs 
tharine Anne, lady Glenbervie, She 
was theeldest daughter of Frederick 
second earl of Guildford, and sister 
to the late earl. 

At Rufford Hall, Lancashire, the 
lady of sir Thomas Dal: ymple Hes 
keth, bart. 

7. At the Jews Hospital, Mik 
end, aged 104, Henry Cohen, He 
was taken ill in the morning, ax 
expired in the evening, retaining bis 
senses to the last. 

8. At Yellowfield, Devon, in ber 
89th year, the dowager lady Care, 
relict of the late sirJohn, and grane 
mother of the present sir Tear} 
Carew, bart. of Haccombe. 

NM. At his seat at Carlton, # 
Northamptonshire, aged 8% ™ 
John Palmer, bart. \ 
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19.At Leeds, Joshua Walker, esq. 
M.D. of the Society of Friends ; 
95 years physician to the general in- 
Semary in that town, 

14, Ather hotel in Paris, aged 85, 
hecountess of Coislin, formerly one 
of theattendants upon the person of 
the queen of Louis XV. and grand- 
watof the duchess of Pie of Bavaria. 

92, At Camberwell, much re. 
gected, Mr. John Walker, late of 
Paternoster-row, bookseller, andone 
of the common council of the ward 
of Farringdon Within. 

99, At the house of Charles 
Brooke, esq. Long Ditton, Surrey, 
right honourable lady Amelia Les- 
le, second daughter of the late earl 
of Rothes. 

March 7. At the house of sir 
Heary Halford, bart. in Curzon- 
sreet, London, in his 65th year, 
therev. David Hughes, D. D. prin- 
cipal of Jesus-college in the univer- 
ity of Oxford, and many years rec- 
wrof Besselsleigh, Berks. 

At Rudding Park, in her 83d 
year, right honourable Catherine, 
cowager countess of Aberdeen, 
daughter of Mr. Hanson, of Wake- 
beld in Yorkshire. 
AtTrawnstynydd, county of Me. 
honeth, aged 110, Edmund Morgan, 
beng, as it is believed, the oldest in- 
tabitant of Wales. He retained his 

culties to the hour of his death, 
His funeral was attended by his 
ree sons, one daughter, twenty- 
tree grand-children, ten great- 
frand-children, and five great-great 
frandchildren, and upwards of 
even hundred inhabitants of that 
and the adjoining parishes, 

t Brighton, in her 74th year, 
‘heodosia, countess of Clanwilliam, 
uct of John earl of Clanwilliam, 
aly child and heiress of Robert 
“atkins Magill, esq. of Gill-hall 
“Se county of Down, Her lady- 
_ grand-daughter of Jolin 
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earl of Darnley, and lineally de. 
scended from the illustrious earl of 
Clarendon. 

At Gilcomston, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 101, John M‘Bain. He was 
present at the battle of Culloden, 
and was attached to the corps 
brought into the field by lady M‘In- 
tosh, which made so furious an ir- 
ruption into the left wing of the 
royal army, that they completely 
annihilated the first line. In this 
attack he received a wound, being 
struck with a musket-ball on the 
left cheek when running on to the 
second line after the first had been 
overthrown ; but he said it did not 
disable him. 

In Bolton-row, in her 75th year, 
Jane countess of Uxbridge, 

At his house in Ipswich, at the 
advanced age, there is reason to be- 
lieve, of 100 years, and deservedly 
respected, sir William Innes, bart. 
of Balvenie. 

At their encampment at Honiton, 
Mrs. Boswell, sister to the Queen of 
the Gipsies, She was interred with 
great pomp. 

25. Expired easily, and almost 
imperceptibly, at his apartments in 
Jesus college, Cambridge, rev. Roe 
bert Tyrwhitt, formerly fellow of 
that college. 

27. At Halliford, Middlesex, Jo- 
seph Boydell, esq. well known as 
an eminent encourager of the arts, 
and himself a very superior artist. 

April 1. At Paris, aged 71, the 
duke of Laval de Montmorency, a 

eer of France and a lieutenant- 
general in the king’s army, 

2. In Grosvenor-place, in his 22d 
year, Charles-I’ox Townshend, esq. 
eldest son of lord John Towns- 
hend. i 

At his estate, at Ruel near Paris, 
after a long and severe illness, An- 
drew Massena, prince of Esling. 

10, At Gatcombe, near Ports- 

(EF) mouth, 
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mouth, lady Curtis, relict of the late 
admiral sir R. Curtis, bart. G.C.B. 

11, At his house in Kensington- 
square, the reverend William 
Beloe, B.D. F.S.A. rector of All- 
hallows, London Wall, prebendary 
of Pancras in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
and prebendary of Lincoln, 

13. In Macclesfield-street, Soho, 
in his 73d year, Thomas Hearne, 
esq. F.S.A. 

15. At Bath, in his 73d year, 
right honourable sir A. Thomson, 
lord chief justice of his majesty’s 
court of exchequer. 

18. At Mauldslie Castle, in his 
60th year, the right honourable 
‘Thomas Carmichael, earl of Hynd- 
ford, 

May 1. At Clifton, near Bristol, 
right honourable lady Edward 
O’Bryen, daughter of the late Paul 
Cobb Methuen, esq. of Corsham- 
house, Wiltshire. 

At Aston-hall, Yorkshire, right 
honourable lady Mary Foljambe, 
sister to the present earl of Scar- 
borough, and relict of the late Fran- 
cis Ferrand Foljambe, esq. of Ose 
berton-hall, Nottinghamshire. 

2. At Paris, M. de Urquijo, prime 
minister of Spain under king 
Charles IV. and during the govern- 
ment of Joseph. 

7. At Dunglass-house, Scotland, 
Helen, eldest daughter of sir James 
Hall, bart. of Dunglass, 

8. At Carlsruhe, of convulsions, 
the hereditary prince of Baden, only 
son of the grand duke, 

15. In Welbeck-street, madame 
de Freire, wife of his excellency the 
chevalier de Freire, late minister at 
this court from the court of Por- 
tugal, 

16, At Bath, the right honourable 
Charlotte Newcomen, viscountess 
Newcomen, baroness Newcomen of 
Mosstown, county of Longford, in 
her own right. 
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_ 23. At Gort, county of Galway 
in his 76th year, the right honour. 
able John Prendergast Smyth, vis 
count Gort, baron Kiltarton, a 20» 
vernor of the county of Galway, 
chamberlain of the city of Lime 
rick, 

At Rome, the celebrated Cardi. 
nal Maury ; who was in some mea 
sure, under Buonaparte and during 
the capacity of the Pope, the head 
of the Catholic church. He fancied 
he saw a change of colour in his 
lips, that denoted his having swal. 
lowed poison ; and by taking coun 
terpoisons, he killed himself. 

At Heckington, aged 65, Mr, Sa 
muel Jessup, an opulent grazier, 
of pill-taking memory. He lived 
in a very eccentric way as a ba 
chelor, without known relatives; 
and has died possessed of a good 
fortune, notwithstanding a most in- 
ordinate craving for physic, by 
which he was distinguished for the 
last thirty years of his life, as appear- 
ed on a trial for the amount of an 
apothecary’s bill, at the last assizes 
at Lincoln, in which Mr. Jessup 
was the defendant. The evidence 
on the trial affords the following 
materials for the epitaph of the de 
ceased ; In twenty-one years (from 
1794 to 1816) the deceased took 
226,934 pills supplied by a respect: 
able apothecary at Bottesford ; 
which is at the rate of 10,806 pills 
a-year, or 29 pills each day: but a 
the patient began with a more Mm 
derate appetite, and increased it as 
he proceeded, in the last five years 
preceding 1816 he took the pills at 
the rate of 78 a-day, and m the 
year 1814 swallowed not less than 
51,590. Notwithstanding this, 
the addition of 40,000 bottles ¢ 
mixture and juleps and electuane 
extending altogether to fifty-Bve 
closely written columns of an ape 


thecary’s bill, the deceased lived “ 
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stain the advanced age of sixty- 


i "Great Melton-hall, Norfolk, 
aged 86, sir John Lombe, bart.-so 
created in 1783. 

99, In Grosvenor-square, the 
countess dowager of Leitrim. — 

AtEnfield, aged 74, William 
Saunders, M.D. 
Flow of the royal college of phy- 
scans, physician extracrdinary to 
the prince of Wales, and senior phy- 
scan to Guy’s hospital. 

Jane2, Attheadvanced age of 103, 
Cutherine Prescott, of Manchester. 

5,At Bamborough-hall, aged 78, 
Henry Grey, esq. of Shoreston- 
house, Northumberland. 

7, At Warwick, in his 83d year, 
te honourable James Dormer, bro- 
ther to the late and uncle to the 

lord Dormer. 

16. At the royal arsenal at Wool- 
wich, in his 80th year, general 
Vanghan Lloyd. 

daly 8, At his house in Curzon- 
tet, in consequence of a paralytic 
ddection, with which (like the great 
axl of Chatham ) he had been sud- 
enly seized, a few evenings before, 
ahis place in parliament, the right 
‘onourable George Ponsonby, M.P. 
tr Wicklow. 
| 10, At Northumberland-house, 
ahis 75th year, his grace Hugh, 
cake of Northumberland. 

At Paris, aged 53, the celebrated 
madame de Stael-Holstein, daugh- 
tof M. Necker, so much distin- 
mished before the French revolu- 
wa for his financial talents. 

At Dresden, Werner, the cele- 

German mineralogist. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Carre, 
‘. of Caverse and Nisbet. 

At Hamburgh, at a very advanc- 
tage, professor Ebeling, one of the 

learned geographers of Ger- 
&ay, who continued the geogra- 
works of Busching. 
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At Paris, M.Suard, whose loss 
will be sensibly felt by literature. 

9. At Brighton, in her 87th year, 
lady Anne Murray, sister to the 
late earl of Mansfield, 

13. At Eglinton Castle, the right 
honourable Hu gh Montgomery, earl 
of Eglinton. 

14, At Bath, in his 54th year, righe 
honourable James Everard, ninth 
lord Arundel of WardourCastle,and 
count of the sacred Roman empire. 

19. In Somerset-street, Portman. 
square, suddenly, in his 7st year, 
sir William Parsons, knight, one of 
the magistrates belonging to the 
public office, Marlborough-street, 
and master of his majesty’s band of 
musicians. 

At Paris, in the hospital for pav- 
per lunatics of Salpetriere, where 
he had lived unpitied and unknown 
for many years, aged 57, the famous 
Theroigne de Mericourt, one of the 
regicides, and the most bloodethirsty 
of the heroes of the revolution. 

At Agen, aged 50, madame Tous- 
saint Louverture, widow of the ce- 
lebrated black general. 

At Philadelphia, after a short ill- 
ness, supposed about eighty years 
of age, Mr. Thomas M‘Kean, for- 
merly representative in the conti- 
nental congress, one of the signers 
of American independence, chief 
justice of Pennsylvania, and nine 
years governor of that state. 

August 1. At St. Catherine’s, near 
Dublin, in his 88th year, right hoe 
nourable David Latouche, many 
years one of his majesty’s privy 
council, and for forty years a mem- 
ber of parliament of Ireland. 

5. At Wolsely-hall, Staffordshire, 
sir William Wolsely, bart. 

10. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
lieutenant-colonel the honourable 
W. Grey, fourth son of the late and 
brother of the present earl Grey. 

At his meal we the dowager 


(E 2) lady 
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lady Burgoyne, in Oxford-street, 
major-general sir Montagu Roger 
Burgoyne, bart. of Sutton Park, 
county of Bedford. 

At Plymouth dock, in his 70th 
year, sir John-Thomas Duckworth, 
bart. G.C. B. admiral of the white 
squadron, commander in chief on 
the Plymouth station, and M.P. for 
New Romney. 

At Wallerstein, of an apoplectic 
fit, the princess dowager of d’Cét- 
tingen-CEttingen, born duchess of 
Waurtemberg. 

In his 77th year, Leopold Frede- 
rick Francis, duke of Dessau. 

At Amsterdam, the dowager 
marchioness of Sligo. 

22. In Harley-street, in her 5Ist 
_ right honourable Frances lady 

edesdale. 

23. Honourable Mrs. Hugo Mey- 
nell, of Hoarcross, in the parish of 
Yoxall, Staffordshire, sister of the 
marchioness of Hertford. 

4+, At Herne Hill, near Dul- 
wich, aged 49, Signora Storace, 
sister of Stephen Storace, the emi- 
nent composer. 

At Twickenham, aged 75, vis- 
countess Howe, widow of William 
lord viscount Howe. 

28. At Bottleys, Surey, sir Joseph 
Mawbey, bart. He succeeded his ta- 
ther, sir Joseph, the first baronet, in 
1798. He married in 1796, Charlotte 
Caroline Maria, only d: iughter, by 
his first wife, of the late Thomas 
Henchman, esq. of Littleton, Mid- 
dlesex, by whom he had issue two 
daughters. ‘The remains of sir Jo- 
seph were interred at Chertsey : the 
attempt to render his obsequies sim- 
ple and without pomp was frustrat- 
ed by the numerous applications 
from persons desirous of showing 
their last testimony ot regard. The 

yor in him have lost a friend, as 
1¢ performed his dutes as a m aris. 
trate with unbiassed rectitude, and 
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by living on his estate conduced t, 
the benefit of his dependents—cy¢h 
is the life of a true co UNITY gentle. 
man, 

In Great Ormond-street, in his 
74th year, Gamaliel Lloyd, e 

At Chelsea, in his 70th 

’ / vear, 
George Dobree, esq. of Oxford. 
street, 

September 7. Lady Frances Pel. 
ham, third daughter of the earl of 
Chichester, 

8. In Upper Eaton-street, Pim. 
lico, aged 69, Mr. John Carter, 
F.S.A,. draftsman and _ architec, 
and eminently distingutshed for his 
skill in ancient English architecture, 

12. At Bath, the right honow. 
able str John M*Mahon, bart. a 
privy counsellor, and late private 
secretary, secretary extraordinary, 
and keeper of the privy purse, to the 
prince regent, 

At the Cape of Good Hop, 
Thomas Sheridan, esq. son of Ri- 
chard Brinsley Sheridan, by his firs 
wife, the daughter of Mr. Linley ; 
and the only child of that marriage. 

In Dublin, of typhus iever, the 
honourable judge Osborne, fourth 
justice of the court of King’s Benct. 
in Ireland, 

At Orlingbury, county of Nor- 
thampton, Eleabes h Susanna Fr- 
derica, born countess Wartensleber 
wife of the reverend John White: 
house, rector of Orlingbury, ané 
widow of John Ewart, esq former: 
ly his Britannic majesty’s minis 
plenipotentiary at the court of Be: 
lin. 

At Constantinople, of a consump: 
tion, aged about 50, the sultana Ve 
lide, mother of the grand Seign: 

Count Parthip LD’ Edlir iy formeri* 
erand master of the household of 
the archduchess Leopoldime, 00 
princess royal of Brazil. a 

18. In Se rjeant ’s-inn, Fleet. 
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Welle, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. who 
was for twenty years one of the phy- 
gcians to St. “homas’s hospival. 

99, In Hanover-square, aged 72, 
ie Javes Ecrle, knight, F.R.S. 
master of the royal college of sur- 
goon, Many years sentor surgeon ot 
<:, Bartholomew’s hospital, and sur- 

extraordinary to his majesty 
and household. 

19 In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
lane, relict of the late colonel Co. 
synghame, sister. to lady Vernon, 
and youngest daughter of the late 
srJohn Whitefoord, bart. of White- 
toord. 

At Kirkoim, near Stutgard, 
wed 61, of apoplexy, duke Louis 
¢ Wartemberg, uncle to the king 
of Wurtembery. 

At St. Petersburg, duke Julius 
de Polignac, well known for the 
distinguished favour with which he 
was honoured by Louts XVI. 

At Killishee, county of Kildare, 
lhneHenry, baron de Robeck., He 
posessed large estates in Ireland, 
ty his marriage with the baroness, 
daughter and sole heiress of the late 
tnourable Richard Fitzpatrick. 
He is succeeded in his titles and 
property by his only son Henry. 

At Cheltenham, in his ‘72d year, 
Thomas Bidwell, esq. who during 
the last twenty-five years of his lite 
iad filled the office of chief clerk in 
he departinent of Foreign affairs, 
™o which he entered fifty years 
220, 

Osiober 2. In his 85th year, Alex- 
nder Monro, M.D. F.R.S. pro- 
‘sor Of medicine, anatomy, and 
‘argery, in the University of Edin- 
vatgh, and fellow of the royal cole 
“ge of physicians. 

8. At his seat at Ammondell, the 
*‘nourable Henry Erskine. 

lt, At Amelia-place, Brompton 
ted nearly 70, the right honour- 
dle John Philpot Curran. 
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1G. At Solenre, in Switzer. 
land, the brave and virtaous Kos- 
ciusko, 

At Melchburs, Bedfordshire, 
right honourable St. Andrew lord 
St. John, baron St.John of Blete 
so. 
At Lindridge, in his 72d year, 
the very reverend Arthur Onslow, 
D.D, dean of Worcester, master ot 
St. Oswald’s hospital, and archdea- 
con of Berkshire. 

In Conduit-street, Hanover. 
square, suddenly, in his 58th year, 
John Barclay, esq. surgeon. 

21. In Windsor cloisters, after a 
long illness, reverend Francis Ro- 
per, A.M, vicar of Sutton Court. 
ney, Oxon, minor canon of St. 
George’s chapel, and one of the 
conducts at Eton college. 

At Frogmore, after an illness of 
five years, Esther Jane, relict of the 
late right honourable Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan. 

At Harpender, major-general 
Hadden, of the royal artillery. 

At Pimlico, of a paralytic affec- 
tion, aged 49, Mr. James Grant 
Raymond. 

At Paris, the comtesse Dillon, re- 
lict of the honourable get eril Ar- 
thur Dillon, (brother of the Lue vise 
count Dillon,) and cousin-german 
to Josephine, the first wife of Bona 
parte. ; 

At Vienna, aged 92, baron de Jac. 
quin. He was one of the first na- 
turalists in Europe, rival and friend 
ot Linnzus, 

Nov. 1, At St. Mande, near Puris, 
of a severe illness, in consequence of 
having swallowed an ear of rye on 
the 2lst of July, in his 12th year, 
viscount Boringdor, eldest sou of 
the earl of Morley. 

14. At Mr.Coke’s, Norfolk, in her 
42d year, the right honourable 
countess of Albemarle. 

7, At Canterbury, in his 62d 
(i %) ycary 
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year, sir Robert Salusbury, bart. so 
created April 1], 1795. 

9, At Paris, aged 64, count Otto, 
formerly ambassador from France 
tothe courtsof Vienna, London, and 
Munich. 

27, At Paris, in his 65th year, ofa 
mortification in his leg, which closed 
a long series of indispositions, Pere 
Elysée. 

Aged 72, at the Castle-inn, Salt 
Hill, on his way from Bristol to 
West Tilbury, the rev, sir Adam 
Gordon, bart, M.A. prebendary of 
Bristol, and rector of West Tilbury 
in Essex, 

At Chelsea, in his 67th year, 
James Glenie, esq. F.R.S, a gen- 
tleman well known in the literary 
world. 

At Hayti, aged 31, prince John 
of Hayti, grandadmiral of the king- 
dom. 

In childbed, after giving birth, 
prematurely, to a prince and prin- 
cess (the former since dead), her 
imperial highness the archduchess 
Hermine, wife of the archduke pa- 
latine of Hungary. 





PROMOTIONS inthe year 1817. 

Windsor -Castk, Jan. 1. Major- 
general Herbert Taylor, treasurer 
to her majesty, vice the earl of Ef- 
fingham dec. , 

Mr. Barré Beresford, deputy vice- 
treasurer of Ireland. 

War office Feb, 11. General Fran. 
cis Dundas, governorof Dumbarton 
Castle, vice general Drummond 
deceased. Lieutenant-general Bald. 
win Leighton, governor of Carrick- 
fercus, vice Dundas, 

Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, li- 
brarian of the university of Cam. 
bridge. 

Downing-strect, Feb, 28. Major- 
general George Stracy Smith, lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province of 
New Brunswick, 





PROM OT 


ION §&. 18} 

Dr, John Haviland, regius pros 
fessor of physic in the University of 
Cambridge, vice sir J. Penningtog 
deceased ; and one of the physicians 
to Addenbrooke’s hospital. 

March 22. ‘The earl of Eno} 
commissioner to the general assem, 
bly of the church of Scotland, 

27. The earl of Macclesfield 
took the oaths as lord lieutenant of 
the county of Oxford. 

Lord Combermere, governor of 
Barbadoes. 

Dr. Lee, rector of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh. 

April 17. Marquis of Lothian, one 
of the Scotch representative peers, 
vice the earl of Rothes deceased, 

22. Mr. Baron Richards, swom 
in chief baron of the court of Exche. 
quer, vice Thompson deceased, 

May 6. Sir William Garrow, 
sworn ina puisne baron of the court 
of Exchequer, vice sir R, Richards. 

Sir S. Shepherd, sworn into the 
office of attorney-general, vice sir 
W. Garrow. 

9. Robert Gifford, esq. sworn in 
solicitor-general (and a king’s cow 
cil), vice sir S, Shepherd. 

Whitehall, May 31. The dignity 
of a baron of the United Kingdom 
granted to the right honourable 
Charles Abbot, of Kidbrooke, coun 
ty of Sussex, late speaker of the 
house of commons, and the hews 
male of his body lawfully begotten, 
by the name, style, and title of ba- 
ron Colchester, of Colchester, coun 
ty of Essex. 

June 7. J, Becket, esq. judge-ad- 
vocate-general., 

14. Lord Strangford, envoy-e% 
traordinary and minister plenip> 
tentiary at the Swedish court. 

The right honourable Charles 
Manners Sutton, speaker of the 
house of commons, vice right bo 
nourable Charles Abbot, now lord 
Colchester, 
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Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, keeper 
of the privy purse and private se- 


“ to the prince regent, vice 
ight Lnourable J. M‘Mahon re- 


rm 


gned 


aly 11, Right honourable J. 
Becket,sworn inof theprivy council. 

19, The dignity of a baronet 
conferred on the right honourable 
J. M‘Mahon. 

Fortign-office, July, 22. Right ho- 
nourable Edward Thornton, envoy- 
etraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of his Most 
Faithful Majesty. — Honourable 
Francis Reginald Forbes, secretary 
of legation. 


Earl Bathurst, a knight of the 


%. The duke of Northumber- 
land took the oaths on his appoint- 
ment as lord lieutenant of that 
county. 

Whitehall, August 29, John lord 
Somers, lord lieutenant of the coun- 
ty of Hereford, vice the earl of Es- 
ex resigned. 

H, Hobhouse, esq. under secre- 
tary of state for the home depart- 
ment, vice J. Beckett, esq. 

George Maule, esq. solicitor tothe 
treasury, vice Henry Hobhouse, esq. 

Mr. Shield, master of the royal 


Carlton-house, Sept. 17. Lord Tal- 
bot, a member of the privy council, 
and lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lord Somers, lord lieutenant of 
Herefordshire, 

27. Lord William Gordon, re- 
teiver-general of Cornwall, vice sir 
John M‘Mahon deceased. 

Oxford, Ostober 8. Rev. Thomas 
4e, vice chancellor of the Univer- 
sty for the year ensuing.—Rev. 
Whittington Landon, D.D. rev. 

Cole, D.D. rev. Frodsham 
Hodson, D.D. and rev. George 


William Hall, D.D. pro-vice-chan- 
cellors, 
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Foreign-office, Oct, 14. CharlesMan* 
ners St. George, esq. secretary of 
legation at the court of Stockholm. 

The right rev, Dr, W. Bennett, 
bishop of Cloyne, president of the 
Dublin library, vice right honour- 
able J. P. Curran deceased. 

Rev. John BanksJenkinson, D.D. 
dean of Worchester, vice Onslow 
deceased. 

Rev. Herbert Oakley, prebendary 
of Worcester, vice Jenkinson, 





SHERIFFS for the year 1817. 


Bedfordshire. S, Crawley, of 
Siockwood, esq. 
Berkshire. William Stone, of 
Englefield, esq. 
Buckinghamshire. G. Carring- 
ton, of Missenden-abbey, esq. 
Cambridgeshire and Hunting- 
donshire. ‘Thomas Spooner, of Hill- 
house, Ely, esq. 
Cheshire. Sir Richard Brooke, of 
Norton-priory, bart. 
Cumberland. Sir Ph. Musgrave, 
of Eden-hall, bart. 
Derbyshire. T. 
Glasswell, esq. 
Devonshire. Sir Wal. Roberts, of 
Courtland, bart. 
Dorsetshire. Sir W.Oglander, of 
Parnham, bart. 
Essex. John Hall, of Woodford, 
esq. 
Dieesnnitin Sir H. Cann 
Lippincott, of Stoke Bishop, bart. 
Herefordshire. ‘Tomkyns Dew, 
of Witney-court, esq. 
Herts. Edmond Morris, of Char- 
ley-wood, esq. 
Kent. W.A. Moreland, of Lam- 
berhurst, esq. 
Lancashire. R. Townley Parker, 


Hallowes, of 


esq. 
Cialis, Clement Winstan- 
ley, of Braunston, esq. 
Lincolnshire. Sir Robert Shef- 
field, of Normanby-hall, bart. 
Mon- 
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Monmouthshire. Sir Robert 
Thompson, of Tinterne-abbey. 

Norfolk. Henry Negus Bur- 
roughes, of Burlingham, esa. 

Northamptonshire. SirC.Knight- 
ley, of Fawsley-park, bart. 

Northumberland. Sir T. J. Cla- 
vering, of Harwood Skeels, bart. 

Nottinghamshire. T. Blackburne 
Hildyard, of Flentham, esq. 

Oxfordshire, Walter Perry, esq. 

Rutlandshire. T. F. Baines, of 
Morcott, esq. 

Shropshire. W, O, Gore, of Por- 
kington, esq. 

Somersetshire, Phillip J. Miles, 
of Wraxnell, esq. 

Staffordshire. TT. Kirkpatrick 
Hall, of Hollybush, esq. 

County of Southampton, J. Flem- 
ing, of Stoneham-park, esq. 

Suffolk. Sir R. Harland, of Nac- 
ton, bart. 

Surrey. T. Lett, jun. of Dul- 
wich, esq. 

Sussex. James C. Strode, of 
Frant, esq. 

Warwickshire. The honourable 
H. Verney, of Compton Ver- 
ney. 

Wiltshire. John Hungerford Pen- 
ruddock, of Compton, esq. 

Worcestershire. John ‘Taylor, of 
Strensham-court, esq. 


Yorkshire. Sir William M. M)) 
ner, of Nun-Appleton, bart. 


WALES, 


Caermarthenshire. G. Lloyd, of 
Brunant, esq. 1 

Pembrokeshire. C. Mathias, of 
Langwarren, esq. 

Cardiganshire. J. Davies, of 
Glanrhocca, esq. 

Glamorganshire. Thomas Bate; 
Rous, of Court-yr alla, esq. 

Breconshire. C. C. Clitton, of 
Tuy Mawr, esq. 

Radnorshire. Penry Powell, of 
Pen Lian, esq. 

Merioneth. J. Evans, of Hendre. 
mortydd, esq. 

Carnarvonshire. John Lloyd, of 
Trallwyn, esq. 

Anglesey. Rice Thomas, of Ce. 
maes, esq. 

Montgomeryshire. R. Price, of 
Gunley, esq. 

Denbighshire. Pierce Wynne 
York, of Dyffrynaled, esq. 

Flintshire. William Rigby, of 
Northop-hall, esq. 


Appointed by the Prince of Wats. 
Cornwall. W. A. Harris, of Ke 
neggy. 
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HE public papers which we 

present to our readers in this 
rolame, though few in number, are 
of great interest aud importance. 
They consist, 

1, Of the speech of the president 
of the United States at the opening 
of congress. This speech is distin- 
guished by profound and compre- 

ive, as well as just and liberal, 
views of the policy of the United 
States—by good sense and ‘mode- 
ration ; inl the picture which it 
draws of the rising prosperity of the 
United States, is uncommonly flat- 
tenng, and, we have no doubt, ac- 
curate, 

2. The finance accounts of Great 
Britain and of Ireland for the year 
eding Sth January 1817. ‘hese 
«counts have never before ap- 
peared in our volumes; though no 
rapers have a stronger claim to in- 
ertioninan Annual Register. We 
hoped to have been able to have 
ven also the finance accounts for 
the year ending 5th January 1818; 
duty In consequence of the consoli- 
dation of the British and Irish fie 
uaces, they have not yet been pre- 

8 The report on the poor-laws. 
a of the poor, the conse- 
a : oa poor-laws, and the 
the tee the poor-rates, constitute 
ilo tting evil of England. No 

BY, therefore, seems necessary 


for giving this report entire. We 
have also added that part of the ap- 
pendix which gives an account of 
the state of the poor, and the mode 
of supporting them, in Scotland. 
What a co trast to the report re- 
specting the English poor, and poor- 
laws and rates! 
Washington, Dee. 2. 
This day the president of the 
United States transmitted to both 
houses of congress the following 
message: 
leilow citizens of the senate, and 
of the house of representatives, 
At no period of our political ex- 
istence had we so much cause to fe- 
licitate ourselves at the prosperous 
and happy condition of our coun- 
try. ‘The abundant fruits of the 
earth have filled it wi.h plenty. An 
extensive and profitable commerce 
has greatly augmented our reve- 
nue. ‘Lhe public credit has ate 
tained an extraordinary elevation, 
Our preparations for defence im 
case of future wars, from which, by 
the experience of all nations, we 
ought not to expect to be exempted, 
are advancing under a well-digested 
system, with all the dispatch which 
so important a work will admit. 
Our free government, founded on 
the interest and affections of the 
people, has gained and is daily 
gaining strength, Local jealousies 
are rapidly yielding to more gente 
YOUS, 
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rous, enlarged, and enlightened 
views of national policy. For ad- 
vantages so numerous and highly 
important, it is our duty to unite 
in grateful acknowledgements to 
that Omnipotent Being from whom 
they are derived, and in oe 
prayer that he will endow us wit 
virtue and strength to maintain and 
hand them down, in their utmost 
purity, to our latest posterity. 

I have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that an arrangement, which 
had been commenced by my pre- 
decessor with the British govern- 
ment, for the reduction of the naval 
force by Great Britain and the 
United States on the Lakes, has 
been concluded ; by which it is pro- 
vided, that neither party shall keep 
in service on Lake Champlain more 
than one vessel ; on Lake Ontario 
more than one; and on Lake 
Erie and the Upper Lakes more 
than two; to be armed each with 
one cannon only ;—and that all the 
other armed vessels of both parties, 
of which an exact list is interchang- 
ed, shall be dismantled. It is also 
agreed, that the force retained shall 
be restricted in its duty to the in- 
ternal purposes of each party ; and 
that the arrangement shall remain 
in force until six months shall have 
expired, after notice given by one 
of the parties to the other of its de- 
sire that it should terminate. By 
this arrangement, useless expense 
on both sides, and, what is still of 


greater importance, the danger of 


collision between armed vessels in 
those mland waters, which was 
great, is prevented, 

I have the satisfaction also to 
state, that the commissioners under 
the fourth article of the treaty of 
Ghent, to whom it was referred to 
decide to which party the several 
islands in the bay of Passamaquody 
belonged, under the treaty of 1783, 


have agreed in a report, by which 
all the islands in the possession of 
each party before the late war haye 
been decreed to it. The commis. 
sioners actiny under the other ay. 
ticle of the treaty of Ghent, for the 
settlement of the boundaries, haye 
also been engaged in the discharge 
of their respective duties, but have 
not yet completed them. The dif. 
ference which arose between the 
two governments under that treaty, 
respecting the right of the United 
States to take and cure fish on the 
coast of the British provinces north 
of our limits, which had been se. 
cured by the treaty of 1783, is still 
in negotiation. The proposition 
made by this government, to extend 
to the colonies of Great Britain the 
principle of the convention of Lon. 
don, by which the commerce be- 
tween the ports of the United States 
and British ports in Europe had 
been placed on a foot of equality, 
has been declined by the British 
government. This subject having 
been thus amicably discussed be- 
tween the two governments, and it 
appearing that the British govern 
ment is unwilling to depart from 
its present regulations, it remains 
for congress to decide whether they 
will make any other regulations, in 
consequence thereof, for the protec- 
tion and improvement of our nav 
gation. 
The negotiation with Spain, for 
spoliations on our commerce, 
the settlement of boundaries, T- 
mains, essentially, im the state ® 
held, by the communications 
were made to congress by my pre 
decessor. It has been evidently he 
policy of the Spanish government 
to keep the negotiation suspendes j 
and in this the United States have 
acquiesced, from an amicable dis 
position towards Spain, and in the 


expectation that her govern’ 
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would, from a sense of justice, fi- 
ally accede to such an arrange- 
meat as would be equal between 
ies. A disposition has been 
y shown by the Spanish go- 
sernment to move in the negotia- 
tion, which has been met by this 
eonnes, ena ple the oH 
ciiatory and friendly policy whic 
bas averiably guided our councils 
be reciprocated, a jnst and satis- 
factory arrangement may be ex- 
pected. It is proper, however, to 
remark, that no proposition has yet 
been made, from which such a re- 
sult can be presumed, 

It was anticipated, at an early 
sage, that the contest between 
Spain and her colonies would be- 
come highly interesting to the 
United States. It was natural that 
our citizens should sympathize in 
events which affected their neigh- 
bours. It seemed probable, tM 
that the prosecution of the conflict 
along our coast, and in contiguous 
countries, would occasionally inter- 
rupt oe commerce, - —— 
asect the persons and property o 
our citizens. These nianuines 
have been realized. Such injuries 
tave been received from persons 
acung under the authority of both 
the parties, and for which redress 

iN Most instances been with- 
held. Through every stage of the 
conflict, the United States have 
pagal ete aan 
Men, money, ships or munitions 
of war, They have regarded the 
contest, not in the light of an or- 
insurrection or rebellion, 
tasa civil war between parties 
dearly equal, having, as to neutral 
noe equal rights. Our ports 
ve been open to both, and every 
wtcle, the fruit of our soil or of 
’ industry of our citizens, which 
Was permitted to take, has 
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been equally free to the other. 
Should the colonies establish their 
independence, it is proper now to 
state, that this government neither 
secks nor would accept from them 
any advantage, in commerce or 
otherwise, which would not be 
equally open to all other nations. 
The colonies will, in that event, 
become independent states, free 
from any obligation to or connec« 
tion with us, which it may not then 
be their interest to form on the basis 
of a fair reciprocity. 

In the summer of the present 
year an expedition was set on foot 
against East Florida, by persons 
claiming to act under the authorit 
of some of the colonies, who too 
possession of Amelia Island, at the 
mouth of St. Mary’s river, near the 
boundary of the state of Georgia. 
As this province lies east of the 
Mississippi, and is bounded by the 
United States and the ocean on 
every side, and has been a subject 
of negotiation with the government 
of Spain as an indemnity for losses 
by spoliation or in exchange for 
territory of equal value westward 
of the Mississippi, a fact well known 
to the world, it excited surprise that 
any countenance should be given 
to this measure by any of the colo- 
nies, As it would be difficult to 
reconcile it with the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the United 
States and the colonies, a doubt was 
entertained whether it had been au- 
thorized by them or any of them. 
This doubt has gained strength by 
the circumstances which have une 
folded themselves in the prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise, which have 
marked it as a mere private unau- 
thorized adventure. Projected and 
commenced with an incompetent 
force, reliance seems to have been 
placed on what might be drawn, in 


defiance of our laws, from within 
our 
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oar limits; and of late, as their re- 
sources have failed, it has assumed 
a more marked character of un- 
friendliness to us,-—the island beng 
made a channel for the illicit ntro- 
duction of slaves from Africa into 
the United States, an asylum for 
fugitive slaves from the neighbour- 
ing states, and a port for smuggling 
of every kind. 

A similar establishment was 
made, at an earlier period, by per- 
sons of the same description, in the 
gulph of Mexico, at a place called 
Galvestown, within the limits of the 
United States,as we contend, under 
the cession of Louisiana. This en- 
terprise has been marked, in a more 
signal manner, by all the objection 
able circumstances which charac- 
terized the other ; and more parti- 
cularly by the equipment of priva- 
teers, which have annoyed our 
commerce, and by smuggling. 
These establishments, tf ever sanc- 
tioned by any authority whatever, 
which is not believed, have abused 
their trust, and forfeited all claim 
to consideration. A just regard for 
the rights and interests of the United 
States required that they should be 
suppressed ; and orders have ac- 
cordingly issued to that effect. The 
imperious considerations whiciy pro- 
duced this measure will be explain- 
ed to the parties whom it may, in 
any degree, concern. 

To obtain correct information on 
every subject in which the United 
States are interested ; to inspire just 
sentiments in all persons in autho- 
rity, on either side, of our friendly 
disposition, so far as it may com- 
port with an impartial neutrality ; 
and to secure proper respect to our 
commerce in every port, and from 
every flag, it has been thought pro- 

tr to send a ship of war, with three 
distinguished citizens, along the 
southern coast, with instruction to 
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touch at such ports as they may 
find most expedient for these pur. 
poses. With the existing author. 
ties, with those in the possession 
of and exercising the sovereignty, 
must the comunication be held: 
from them alone can redress for 
past injuries, committed by rersons 
acting under them, be obtained; 
by them alone can the commis. 
sion of the like in future be pre- 
vented, 

Our relations with the other 
powers of Europe have experienced 
no material change since the last 
session. In our intercourse with 
each, dune attention continues to be 
paid to the protection of our com. 
merce, and to every other object in 
which the United States are inter. 
ested. A strong hope is entertained, 
that by adhering to the maxims of 
# just,a candid, and friendly policy, 
we may long preserve amicable te. 
lations with all the powers of Ex. 
rope, on conditions advantageous 
and honourable to our country. 

With the Barbary states and In. 
dian tribes our pacific relations have 
been preserved. 

In calling your attention to the 
internal concerns of our country, 
the view which they exhibit is pecu- 
liarly gratifying. ‘The payments 
which have been made inte the trea- 
sury show the very productive state 
of the public revenue. Atiter satis- 
fying the appropriations made by 
law for the support of the civil go- 
vernment and of the military and 
naval establishments, embracing 
suitable provision for fortifications 
and for the gradual increase of the 
navy, paying the interest of the 
public debt, and extinguishing more 
than eighteen millions of the priv 
cipal within the present year, 1 
estimated that a balance of more 
than six millions of dollars will re- 
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day of January, applicable to the 
current service of the ensuing year. 
The payments into the treasury 
during the year 1818, on account 
ofimposts and tonnage, resulting 
cipally from duties which have 
accrued in the present year, may 
be fairly estimated at twenty mil- 
lions of dollars ; internal revenues, 
at 2,500,000; public lands, at 
1,300,000; bank dividends and in- 
cidental receipts, at 500,000: mak- 
iag in the whole, 24,500,000 dol- 
lars. 


The annual permanent expendi- 
ture for the support of the civil go- 
vemment, and of the army and 
savy, as now established by law, 
amounts to 11,800,000 dollars; and 
for the sinking fund, to 10,000,000: 
making in the whole, 21,800,000 
dollars; leaving an annual excess 
ef revenue beyond the expenditure 
of 2,700,000 dollars, exclusive of 
the balance estimated to be in the 
treasury on the first day of January 
1818, 

Inthe present state of the trea- 
sry, the whole of the Louisiana 
debt may be redeemed in the year 
1819; after which, if the public 
debt continues as it now is, above 
par, there will be annually about 
five millions of the sinking fund un- 
expended until the year 1825, when 
the loan of 1812, and the stock 
created by funding treasury notes, 
will be redeemable, 

_Itis also estimated that the Mis- 
SSSIppi stock will be discharged, 
turing the year 1819, from the pro- 
tteds of the public lands assigned 
tothat object; after which, the re- 
ttipts from those lands will ane 
tually add to the public revenue 
the sum of 1,500,000 dollars, mak- 
ing the permanent annual revenue 
Mount to twenty-six millions of 

ry and leaving an annual ex. 
és of revenue, after the year 1319, 
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beyond the permanent authorized 
expenditure, of more than four mil- 
lions of dollars. 

By the last returns from the de 
partment of war, the militia force 
of the several states may be esti- 
mated at 800,000 men, infantry, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry. Great part of 
this force is armed, and measures 
are taken to arm the whole. An 
improvement in the organization 
and discipline of the militia is one 
of the great objects which claims 
the unremitted attention of con- 
gress. 

Theregular force amounts nearly 
to the number required by law, and 
is stationed along the Atlantic and 
inland frontiers. 

Of the naval force, it has been 
necessary to maintain strong squae 
drons in the Mediterranean and ia 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

From several of the Indian tribes 
inhabiting the country bordering 
on Lake Erie, purchases have been 
made of lands, on conditions very 
favourable to the United States,and, 
as it is presumed, not less so to the 
tribes themselves. By these pur- 
chases, the Indian title, with mo- 
derate reservation, has been extin- 
guished in the whole of the land 
within the limits of the state of 
Ohio, and to a great part of that in 
the Michigan territory, and of the 
state of Indiana. From the Che- 
rokee tribe a tract has been pur- 
chased in the state of Georgia, and 
an arrangement made, by which, in 
exchange for lands beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, a great part, if not the whole 
of the land belonging to that tribe, 
eastward of that river, in the states 
of North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, and in the Albama ter- 
ritory, will soon be acquired. By 
these acquisitions, and others that 
may reasonably be expected soon 
to follow, we shall be enabled’ te 

extend 
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extend our settlements from the in- 
habited parts of the state of Ohio, 
along Lake Erie, into the Michigan 
territory, and to connect our settle- 
ments, by degrees, through the state 
of Indiana and the Illinois to that 
of Missouri. A similar and equally 
advantageous effect will soon be 
produced to the south, through the 
whole extent of the states and ter- 
ritory which border on the waters 
empyting into the Mississippi and 
the Mobile. In this progress, which 
the rights of nature demand and 
nothing can prevent, marking a 
growth rapid and gigantic, it is our 
duty to make new efforts for the 
preservation, improvement, and ci- 
vilization of the native mhabitants, 
The hunter state can exist only in 
the vast, uncultivated desert. It 
yields to the more dense and com- 
pact form, and greater force, of ci- 
vilized population; and of right it 
ought to yield, for the earth was 
given to mankind to support the 
greatest number of which it is ca- 
pable; and no tribe or people have 
a right to withhold from the wants 
of others more than is necessary for 
their own support and comfort. It 
is gratifying to know, that the re- 
servations of land made by the 
treaties with the tribes on Lake 
Erie were made with a view to in- 
dividual ownership among them, 
and to the cultivation of the soil by 
all, and that an annual stipend has 
been pledged to supply their other 
wants. It will merit the considera- 
tion of congress, whether other pro- 
vision, not stipulated by the treaty, 
ought to be made for these tribes, 
and for the advancement of the li- 
beral and humane policy of the 
United States towards all the tribes 
within our limits, and more parti- 
cularly for their improvement in the 
arts of civilized life. 

Among the advantages incident 


to these purchases, and to those 
which have preceded, the security 
which may thereby be afforded to 
our inland frontiers is peculiarly 
tmportant, With a strong barrier, 
consisting of our own people, thus 
planted on the lakes, the Mississipp; 
and the Mobile, with the protection 
to be derived from the regular force, 
Indian hostilities, if they do not ah. 
together cease, will henceforth Jose 
their terror. Fortifications in those 
quarters, to any extent, will not be 
necessary, and the expense attend. 
ing them may be saved. A people 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms 
only, as the Indian tribes are, will 
shun even moderate works which 
are defended by cannon. Great for. 
tifications will, therefore, be requis 
site only in future along the coast, 
and at some parts of the interior 
connected with it. On these will 
the safety of our towns, and the 
commerce of our great rivers, from 
the bay of Fundy to the Mississippi, 
depend. On these, therefore, should 
the utmost attention, skill, and la 
bour, be bestowed. 

A considerable and rapid aug 
mentation in the value of all the 
public lands, proceeding from these 
and other obvious causes, may 
henceforward be expectes. The 
difficulties attending early emigra- 
tions will be dissipated even in the 
most remote parts.—Several new 
states have been admitted into our 
union, to the west and south, and 
territorial governments, happily ot 
ganized, established over every 
other portion in which there 1s va 
cant land for sale. In terminating 
Indian hostilities, as must soon be 
done, in a formidable shape at least, 
the emigration, which has hereto- 
fore been great, will probably u 
crease, and the demand for lan 
and the inerease in its value, bem 


like proportion, The great nereaet 
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and PUBLIC 
four population throughout the 
saion, will alone produce an im- 
portant effect ; and in no quarter 
will it be so sensibly felt as in those 
‘scontemplation. The public lands 
yea public stock, which ought to 
be disposed of to the best advan- 
tage for the nation. The nation 
gould, therefore, derive the profit 
ing from the continual rise 
iatheir value. Every encourage- 
ment should be given to the emi- 
consistent with a fair com- 
tition between them; but that 
ition should operate, in the 
frst sale, to the advantage of the 
sation rather than of individuuls. 
Great capitalists will derive all the 
benefit incident to their superior 
wealth, under any mode of sale 
vhich may be adopted. But if, 
boking forward to the rise in the va- 
le of the public lands, they should 
have the opportunity of amassing 
atalow price vast bodies in their 
lands, the profit will accrue to them 
ad not to the public. They would 
iso have the power, in that degree, 
weontrol the emigration and settle- 
ment in such manner as their opi- 
non of their respective interests 
might dictate. I submit this sub- 
jet to the consideration of con- 
gress, that such further provision 
may be made in the sale of the 
public lands, with a view to the 
public interest, should any be 
éemed expedient, as in their judge- 
ment may be best adapted to the 
ooject. 
When we consider the vast ex- 
lent of territory within the United 
tes, the preat amount and value 
i its productions, the connection 
“its parts, and other circum. 
“ances on which their prosperity 
ppiness depend, we cannot 
a to entertain a high sense of the 
idvantages to be derived from the 
aclity which may be afforded in 
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the intercourse between them, by 
means of good roads and canals. 
Never did a country of such vast 
extent offer equal inducements to 
improvements of this kind, nor ever 
were consequences of such magni- 
tude involved in them. As this 
subject was acted on by congress at 
the last session, and there may be 
a disposition to revive it at the pre- 
sent, I have brought it into view, 
for the purpose of communicating 
my sentiments on a very important 
circumstance connected with it, 
with that freedom and candour 
which a regard for the public inter- 
est, and a proper respect for con- 
gress, require. A difference of 
opinion has existed, from the first 
formation of our constitution to 
the present time, among our most 
enlightened and virtuous citizens, 
respecting the right of congress to 
establish such a system of improve- 
ment. ‘Taking into view the trust 
with which I am now honoured, it 
would be improper, after what has 
passed, that this discussion should 
be revived with an uncertainty of 
my opinion respecting the right. 
Disregarding early impressions, I 
have bestowed on the subject all the 
deliberation which its great impor- 
tance and a just sense of my duty 
required ; and the result is a settled 
conviction in my mind that con- 
gress do not possess the right. It 
is not contained in any of the spe- 
cified powers granted to congress ; 
nor can I consider it incidental to, 
or anecessary means, viewed on the 
most liberal scale, for carrying into 
effect any of the powers which are 
specifically granted. In communi- 
cating this result, I cannot resist’ 
the obligation which I feel to sug- 
gest to congress the propriety of 
recommending to the states the ad- 
option of an amendment to the 
constitution, which shall give to 
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congress the right in question. In 
eases of doubtful constructio >, espe- 
cially of such vital interest, it com- 
ports with the nature and origin of 
our constitutions, and will contri- 
bute much to preserve them, to 
apply to our instituents for an ex- 
plicit grant of the power. We may 
confidently rely, that if it appears 
to their satisfaction that the power 
is necessary, it will always be 
granted, In this case I am happy 
to observe, that experience has af- 
forded the most ample proof of its 
utility; and that the benign spirit 
ef conciliation and harmony, which 
sow manifests itself throughout 
our union, promises to such a re- 
commendation the most prompt 
and favourable result. I think 
proper to suggest also, in case this 
measure is adopted, that it be re- 
commended to the states to con- 
clude in the amendment sought, 
a right in congress to mstitute, 
likewise, seminaries of learning, for 
the all-important purpose of dit- 
fusing knowledge among our fe!- 
low-citizens throughout the United 
dtates. 

Our manufactories will require 
the continued attention of con- 
gress. ‘The capital employed in 
them is considerable; and the know- 
legde acquired in the machmery 
and fabric of all the most useful 
manufactures is of great’ value. 
Dheir preservation, which depends 
vo due encouragement, is connected 
with the high interests of the nation. 

Although the progress of the 
public buildings has been as favour- 
able as circumstances have per- 
mitted, it is to be regretted that the 
Cup tol is not yet in a State to re- 
ceive you. There 1S gi od cause to 
presume that the two wings, the 
only parts as yet commenced, will 
be prepared for that purpose at the 
ext sessior. The time seems now 
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to have arrived when this subject 
may be deemed worthy the atten. 
tion of congress,on a scale adequate 
to national purposes The com 
tion of the middle building will be 
necessary to the convenient accom. 
modation of congress, of the com. 
mittees, and various offices belong. 
ng to it. It is evident that the 
other public buildings are altoge. 
ther insufficient for the accommo. 
dation of the several executive de. 
partments, some of whom are much 
crowded, and even subjected to the 
necessity of obtaining it in private 
buildings, at some distance from 
the head of the department, and 
with inconvenience to the manages 
ment of the public business. Most 
nations have taken an interest and 
a pride in the improvement and 
ornament of their metropolis ; and 
none were more conspicuous in that 
respect than the ancient republics, 
‘Lhe policy which dictated the esta- 
Idishment of a permanent residence 
for the national government, and 
the spirit in which it was com 
menced and has been prosecuted, 
show that such improvement was 
thought worthy the attention of this 
nation. Its centeal position, be 
tween the northern and southern 
extremes of our union, and its ap- 
proach to the west, at the head ot 
a great navigable river which inter- 
locks with the western waters, prove 
the wisdom of the councils which 
established it. Nothing appears t 
be more reasonable and proper, 
than that conventent accommoda- 
tions should be provided, ona wel 
digested plan, tor the heads of the 
several departments, and for the 
attorney-veneral ; and it 1s believed 
that the public ground in the citys 
applied to those objects, will be 
found amply sufficient. I subm« 
this subject to the consideration © 
congress, that such urther Pot 
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soos may be made in it as to them 
oper. 

a eatatin the happy situ- 
ee ofthe United States, our at- 
wien is drawn, with peculiar in- 
vet, to the surviving officers and 
giders of our revolutionary army, 
eo @ eminently contributed, by 
er services, to lay its foundation, 
yet of those Very meritorious ci- 
sas have paid the debt of nature, 
gigone to repose. It is believed 
dsamong the survivors there are 
ene not provided for by existing 
ws, who are reduced to indigence, 
sdeven to real distress, These men 
yeaclaim on the gratitude of 
ser country, and it will do honour 
pieir country to provide for them. 
The lapse of a few years more, and 
teopportunity will be for ever lost. 
pied, so long ulready has been 
sisterval, that the number to be 
weited by any provision which 
ny by made will not be great. 

appearing in a satisfactory 
numer that the revenue arising 
wm imports and tonnage, and 
tm the sale of the public lands, 
tl be fully adequate to the sup- 
mcf the civil government, of the 
reat military and naval esta. 
siments, including the annual 
umentation of the latter, to the 
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extent provided for; to the pay- 
ment of the interests on the public 
debt, and to the extinguishment 
of it at rhe times authorized, with- 
out the aid of the internal taxes ; 
I consider it my duty to recom- 
mend to congress their repeal. 
To impose taxes, when the public 
exigencies require them, is an obli. 
gation of the most sacred charac- 
ter, especially with a free people. 
The faithful fulfilment of it is 
among the highest proofs of their 
virtue, and capacity for self-go- 
vernment. ‘T’o dispense with taxes, 
when it may be done with perfect 
safety, is equally the duty of their 
representatives. In this instance 
we have the satisfaction to know, 
that they were imposed when the 
demand was imperious, and have 
been sustained with exemplary fide- 
lity. I have to add, that, however 
gratifying it may be to me, regard. 
ing the prosperous and happy con- 
dition of our country, to recom 
mend the repeal of these taxes at 
this time, I shall nevertheless be at- 
tentive to events, and, should any 
future emergency occur, be not less 
prompt to suggest such measures 
and burdens as may then be requi- 
site and proper, 

=“ James Monroe. 


Washington, 
Dec. 2. 1817. 
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HIiADS OF REVENUE. T for &¢. paid out of the Ubyec\s an te F gmey 
“ Cros Reveaue. inte the Bdene. ’ 
ee es 

Ordinary Cichenue. 

Permanent and Annual Tares. £. s. a. f£. s. d. 6. ad 
CUSTOMS........ se ececece eocceee [tENSS 879 S 83) 2,985,098 12 13) 8,169.78 11 2 
a ccahsiceiteesceace cocatane 21,671,610 14 33) 2.657980 5 2 }'9,013550 9 y 
STAMPS........ RSE EEA LF 6,526, 64 18 S}/ S41,876 7 Of) 6,184 288 10 5 
LAND awnp ASSESSED TAXES ...... 7,562,411 9 7 $04,504 2 5!) 7,257,906 17 4 
POST OFFICE....... wees oe secceee.f 29207,788 410] 547,933 8 6 | 1,659,854 16 4 
PENSIONS ano {ls. in the #. ...... 23,029 18 5 453 11 7 #2078 6 10 

SALARIES Gd. in the #. ...... 14,393 14 5 663 10 4 13,660 4 } 
HACKNEY COACHES.... ......... S1Olt 14 8% 4,515 7 10 26,496 6 104 
HAWKERS ano PEDLARS ......... 25,058 15 54 $002 5 3 22,026 10 oy 

Torat Permanent and Annual Duties}49,216,258 13 6}) 6,846,0.8 1 1 fi2,570,2°0 18 

Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue 
ee RET Pe eer 7,661 2 1 1,147 8 O 6519 14 1 
POCE TUNES odcctabbstdivedve seuss ede 7,181 13° 44 99 11 O 7,082 2 4) 
BasGSGSS .cccccctseSieeded bivindindd cot 14,584 O § - ° 14,584 0 5 
COMPOSITIONS AND Paowrers.......... 608 9 4 - ° : 608 9 ‘ 
Crown Lanps..... An aang oa aati 138,759 10 2 2,683 17 64] 136,000 18 

ESS 

Extraordinary Mesources. 

War Taxes. ; 
CUNBUIGI «ci cenes0e0 ee 1,246,409 7 9}) 238,599 2 4} 1,097,810 5 % 
EXCISE. ..cccccccccccccccccccce soce+) 6,085,908 11 98} 1,453,664 15 13] 4.581.657 16 3} 
PRP ee thd eee Vedsbcce vas 12,276,870 18 Sz] 237,7 7 Lig} 2 039,120 10 4 
Aaxvaas op Income Duty, &c......... 86 18 O 18 0 3608 
Lottery, Net Profit (of which one-third . 

part is for the Service of Ircland)...... 252,166 13 4 17,486 0 O | 254,690 15 4 
Monies paid on Account of the Interest of -_ ' 
loans raised for the Service of Ireland! 4,558,558 8 1 ° e - | 4,558,558 8 | 

Ou Account of Balaace due by Ire'and, on 

joint Rapenditure ofthe United Kingdom] 1,184,009 8 5 - : - 1,184,009 $ » 
On Account of the Commissioners, ap- 

pointed by Act 35 Geo 3, cap. 127, 
and 37 Geo. 3, cap. 27, for issuing Ex. +) 
chequer Bills for Grenada, &c. ...... §091 17 1 - ° . 5,091 17 | 

Unclaumed Dividends paid into the Ex 

chequer by the Chief Cashier of the 
Bank OP GE Secedane bnseecces 208 506 18 6 - . : 503,506 18 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices} 28,619 10 83) - + = 28,619 0% 


limprest Momes repaid by sundry Public 
Accountants, and other Monies paid 
to the Public 


Toras (independent of Loans)... 
LOANS paid into the Exchequer (inclu- 
dicg the amount of those raised for the 
service oF Ireland. ........ : 
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4n Account of the Net Produce of all the Permanent Taxes o 
taken for Two Years, ending respectively the 5th January 18} 


1817. 


PUBLIC PAPERS. 


f Great Beir, 
6, and oth of le 











CONSOLIDATED CUSTOMS. 


Iste or Man 


Quarantine Duty 


CaNat ano Dock Ditto 
Peamanenr Ditto, 1813 


— Ditto— late War Duty 1809 oder 
1810 and i811 .... 


—Ditto Ditto 





EXCISE 


Baitisu Spirits 1806 


Ditto—Ditto—1811 


Foarzicn Ditto 


STAMPS, 1808 
Ditto—1815 


Lottery Licences 


LAND TAXES 


INCIDENTS, 


Letter Money eend 
Hawkers and Pedlars 
Seizures a. ee 
Proffers 7 ee 
Compositions oe 
Fines and Forfeitures 
Rent of Alum Mines 

— Ditto—a Light-House 
Alienation Duty 


Hackney Coaches and Chairs ~~ 17 


Windows 
Houses be 
Arrears of Carts 
Servants 


ito - 


Arrears of 101. per cent. 


Carriages 0060 
Husbandry Horses... 
Windows ‘ - 
Houses .... vews 
Horses and Mules... 
Horses .... habe 
Horse Dealers Licences 
SE” ced “nduc 
Hair Powder — 
Armorial Bearings .... 
Carriages Ses 


104, cent. 


Consolidated Assessed Taxes , 


64. per lib. on Pensions 
ts. ditto .... Salaries 
64. ditto .... Pensions 
1s. ditto .... Salaries 
6d. ditto .... Pensions 
Is. ditto .... Salaries 
6d. ditto .... Pensions 
in difto .... Salaries 
6d ditto .... Pensions 
Is. ditto .... Salaries 


Two-wheeled Carriages 


1784 
1766 
177 


1785 


. 1798 
. 1798 


3 


SITLL 


‘| 








. 
. . . e 
ees ae 


HEEL EEE EEE 











In the Year ended 
Sth January 1816 











z. s a 
OO 
3,857,940 16 
9,501 9 5 
18,149 2 ¢ 
30,841 9 7 
716,497 19 


16,663,879 9 4 
531,700 O 9 
526,940 10 of} 
87,025 19 104) 

3,338,219 3 10 

2,527,196 4 7 

3,961 6 0 
1,045,536 1 Gh! 
1,548,000 0 0 

17,950 O 0 

9.445 7 2 

626 15 4 
228 15 3 
664 O 0 

6,470 8 8 

9,720 0 0 

13,130 0 0 

215 0 
016 6 
$12 0 

5 5 0 
St 3 

21 0 0 
196 12 1) 
27 710 
146 0 0 
429 0 
63 1 94 
18 17 94 
38693 
221 13 6 
118 18 O 
57 16 14 
6,213,659 2 
49 17 10 
497 5 10 
s00 0 0 
1,427 4 2 
5,100 0 0 
14,000 O 0 
9,550 0 0 
1,500 0 0 








| a 





5,965,455 I" 
4.04 


1,069,41" :! 





IIL, * 


1,426,0 ¢ 
25,86) 0 
14,584 | 

60s & 
0 § 
1m a 
B64 ° 
os 18 

5,n4e 18 

10,693 ¢ 

15,473 ¢ 





sae% BT's 3 





0} 
11 
a re 
4 ceee 
-_— ~The Re 
93 10 a sin 


5,789,875 | 














PUBLIC PAPERS. (91) 

















































































































Bair, | In the Year ended the Sth Ditto 
J | Januaiy 1836, 5th Jan ary 2817. 
I. L£. s. d. z. s. d. 
Sugar and Malt........ 283,556.19 6 550,528 6 6} 
_—* duties annually fs (ditional Ditto....... | $73,968 0 0 889,344 3 @ 
~s gher discharging J annual Ditto.......... 552.419 0 0 553,428 0 0 
; wot Exchequer Bills) Tobacco.......2.00- : 91,924 0 0 155,740 0 0 
' aed thereon. Land Tax on Offices... $4,450 18 6 58,516 TU4 
I 99,039,488 T2 114] 37260,874 12 6g 
ie Sugar and Malt........ | 2,470,362 2 9 | 9,999,202 12 @ 
_ Annually granted, | Additional Ditto........ 238,119 0 0 220,604 0 0 
he n ducharge “1 Annual Ditto....... eee - - - 786 0 0 
> wi Exchequer Bills Tobacco... ...-ccccccces 357,831 0 0 512,734 0 O 
: thereon. Land Tax on Offices.... 1618 4 4,016 0 0 
. 42,105,817 14 Of] 40,192,218 3 Og 
a) e ———— = = 
7 
fe one rn ak 
—- ; ¢ 
“° @ ow TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. i 
P . E ' 
" * Ge Account of the Official Value of all Imports inio, and of all Exports fram, 
" Gurat Barrain, in the Years 1814, 1815, and 1816, respectively. 
<8 ‘ OPFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS, Declared Value of 
7 . JS * | British and Irish 
, ——  wrivish and Itish Foreign ind a Prodace and : 
0 “a IMrorTS Produce and Colonial Total Manutactures 
mF . Manufactures, Metchandize, ape Exported. 
e615 — — 
4° 8 #. £. z£. £- £. 
3 8 D odalie 36,559,788 36,092,167 20,499,347 | 56,591,514 47,951,453 
3 0 MS... 35,989,650 44,053,455 16,950,439 | 60,933,894 53,217,445 
- hf 30,106,818 36,714,534 | 14,545,953 | 51,260,467 42,942,951 
- wit of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their TonnaGe, which 
e ven Built and Registered in the several Ports of the Britisu Empire (except Ire- 










. Mae Petween 5th January 1814 and 5th January 1817, distinguishing cach Year. 














0} 

iW SHIPS, TONS, 

3 — | —_._._ 

}! NOs nicks scnnbndbinsndonitatehs 818 95,976 

se tere eves. 1815, being the Account delivered last : 

- Year, and now correcied..... 1,147 126,618 

7 ' Pens eve cesqesusssconesenaneeess 1,051 103,765 

; , ~The Return made last Year for 1815 is now corrected. The present Return for 1816 will 
‘Wanmilar Addition next Year, as a part of the Accounts from the Plantations are not yet 

5 1 

a! | 

0 1 

u 

9 ? 

0 ‘ 

5! 


eo oo & 
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An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their Tor 
Number of Mew and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same. — 












































to the several Ports of the Bairisu Empire, on the 30th of § — 
tp ember u th 
1814, 1815, and 1816. 
Un SUN Dept. Idi+: Ona oth Sept. i! bs Oa sab = 
ij a , 
SHIPS TONS. MEN SHIPS, TONS. | SEs, SHIPS, | Typ 
se . ee 
Fngland ..... 17,162] 2,088,204} 151,076 [17.346 2,139,501) 155,006 |'17,440 |, 159 cae 
Seotland ....,. | 2,785] 241,378{ 17,900 || 2,863] 254,926, 18,629 || 2.955 | ‘ges y 
Ireland..... r 1,38; 61,769 700} 1,165 60,123 5,551 i} 1, a] sen 
Plantations... | 2,868} 202,795 14729 | Z,991) 205,545) 14,706 |) 3.075! gre a 
Guernsey ..... 65) 6 925) 529 | 61 6,602 508 AS | . a 
Pe nea dee: 62} 6,794) 645 |' 69 7,519 626 |} 7%} ood 
Isle of Man. se 555 ed Q, 207 | O67 9 00) 2.283 | Q ; 
- i ag ae aed 
Total .... | 24,41! ew 172,786 [ 24 1860 2,681,27 76, 177,309 | 25,864 2,499.0 
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An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their Towwact, ¢ 
Number of Mex and Boys employed in Navigating the same (including the 
Voyages ) which entered Inwarps and cleared Ov TWARDs, at the several P 
Great Brirarn, from, or to, all Parts of the World, between Sth January \s 
5th January 1817. 
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INWARDS, | OUTW ARDS, 
a a — 
BRITISH. FOREIGN, \Y BRITISH, 
Erg: Shi s. lens. | Men Thips. Tons. Men. } Ships. Tons, | sha 4 
land. — rs a ~ aan & 
1814)14,291 |1,655,845)/ 100,808) 4,896] 538,401 sales 13,394 [1,573,224] 95,843) O77 
1815114, 735 | 1,761,453 104,690/4,597/610,612/55,568 8 14,759 | 1,805,408 5 567] 4, 089/442, 8 


1816] :5,034 | 1,767,623) 16,6692, 734] 302,682) 21,465) se wate | 104,85 1]2,185)5 






1814) 1,774] 190,825) 15,241) 213 | 28,115] 1,593 | 3,320 302,631, 20,719) 1% 
1815) 2,116 231,697, 15,337) 295 | 45,659) 2,531 3,242 300,267) 20,453 196 
1816] 1,720] 199,267) 13,110} 93] 14,895] 790 ] 3,101] 290,294) 18,882 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 
1V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE.—Jan. 5, 


eres, &c. 07 the Permanent Debt of Great 
o,Uaredeemed ; _— Annuities tor Lives 


‘Teme ot Years 


wo Exchequer Bills 


La eee seer ee 


Courts of Justice .... aeed 
i Mint gee 
vo the | Aliowances, &c. to the Royal Fa- 
— mily =. 
Salaries and allow ances 
Miscellaneous 


s Gorerament of Scotland 


Beyments in Anticipation of the Exchequer 
: viz 
austin for Fisheries, Manufactures, Corn, on 
radons on the Hereditary Revenue . 
Mita, and Deserters Warrants 


Mary, viz. 
ond General Services 
ly riment 
itto 


Ordnance 


Amy, viz, 
peu Services... . ee £.8,607,497 $7 
bmordinary Services, includ - 

ag Remittances and Advances 


wother Countries .... ..6,171,225 O 8 





the Amount of Remittances and Advances 
wother Countries 


ke, to other Countries, viz. 


» e£:1,096,355 17 

117,748 6G 

eee . 506,098 1S 

coos ecee 263 15 

eees cece 1,121 10 

sees cece 23 13 
Powers under En gements 

whthe Duke of Wellington.. 9,527 10 





laneous Services, via. 
“ome 


ad 


eeere ere eee eee 


ma, which, although included in this Account, 


» part of the Expenditure of Great Britain; viz. 
why for Ireland Pe 


¢ Fund on Loan to the East India ‘Company 


1,028,000 
70,099 
15,236 


427,009 
60,5388 
123,815 





47,132 
27,700 
83,749 


(93) 


& a é 
45,044,889 9 6 


2,196,177 19 3 


1,724,741 12 104 
128,514 15 1 





6,695,647 
1,128,061 
1,692,617 


358,582 5 Of 





14,778,722 


1,731,139 


9 3 


12 41 


9,516,395 6 11g 
2,061,711 12 1 





2,581,148 


1,731,139 


12 114 





1 3,661,800 


247,801 


9 45 
10 6G 





2,581,148 


6 Qh 


132,998 10 4 








13,047,582 16 33 


4,312,287 19 14 


3,909,161 19 104 





82,899,975 16 1g 


2,714,146 16 6# 


~- — 


*80,185,828 19 7 














‘Tha includes the Sum of 495,7111, 5s. 6d. for Interest, Management, and Sinking Fund, 


and 67,0701. 5s, Id. for 


Ditto .. 


on Imperial Loans; 
Portuguese Loan, 


Wile aE. Cie pee tle, — 
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PUBLIC PAPERS, 


VI.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


feount of the Unrunved Dest and Demanps OvuTsTAnDING on the 5th Day 


























: of January 1817. 
] = AMOUNT feo 
- OUTSTANDING. oe 
t) GEV ER: S- 5, d. . . | 
Bills Provided for...... 11,650,800 0 Oo - oS 
iachequer ** ¢Unprovided for. ... $3,000,000 0 0 | 
’ 





44,650,000 0 O 
usURY: 


Miwellaneous Services, . . ae -. 1,487,743 7 73 
Warrants for Army Services .. -- 476,888 7 4} 
Treasury Bills . . eo. *e -- «- $36,171 O O 





2,500,802 14 113 
iat oe .s . : ° a es 731,651 12 8 
mACKS yg ‘ , ‘ , oa 36,961 19 } 
NANCE ee 2° ele oe ee ° $91,641 3 8 
ii -| 1,735,781 3 1 








50,047,088 18 04 
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(100) 


PUBLIC PAPERS. 
I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF IRELAND: 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY 1817, 








— e_ 


0 








HEADS OF REVENUE. 














Ordinary Meyenue. 


CUSTOMS ee oe 
EXCISE - ee oe oo os 
STAMPS ae 08 
POST OFFICE ° oe oe 
POUNDAGE FEES .. ee oe 
PELLS FEES ee ee 
CASUALTIES ee ee 


Total Ordinary Revenue ... 





@rtraordinary Gesources, 


From the Commissioners of the Navy i: 
Great Britain, on account of Advance- 
made by several Collectors in Ireland 
for Seamen's Wages... ee , 

From the Paymaster General of Great Bri 
tain, on account of Advances made by 
several Collectors in Ireland, for Halt 
pay to reduced Officers, Pensions toOffi | 
cers’ Widows, &e. on the British Esta 
blishment. . paises . $e 

From Great Britain, being One third of the 
Profit on Lotteries for 1815 and 1816.. 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Ad | 











From several County Treasurers, per theRe- 
From several County Treasurers, per the 


Police Act of 54 Geo. 3. = 
Other Monies paid tothe Public .. 


Total, independent of the Loans.. 


Loans 


ended the Sth January 1817 


Total, including Loans...... : 
Appropriaied Duties 
Linen Manufacture 
Improvement of Dublin .. ° 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange a 
mercial Buildings - : 
l.agan Navigation oe oe 





Jor Local O')ccts: 
2 Com. 


luns of Court 
.irht-Houses 

!)onleary Harbour 
Waterford Harbour .. 


Total Appropriated Duties for 
Local Objects... oe ; 


vances made by the Treasury for im-| 
proving Post Roadsin Ireland .. ..| 


ceiver General, on account of Advances) 
made by the Treasury for building Gaols| 


Receiver General, on account of Ad | 
vances made by the Treasury under the! 


| 
| 


id into theExchequer, in theYear'! 





. . . . 
Sg 





GRAND TOTAL, .... 















































An Account of the Onvinary Revenve and EXTRAORDINARY Resources, 
constitutmg the Pusric Income of Ixevanp. 












GPrOss RECEIVT. Drawbacks, Piscounts, NE! Pho 
Chaiges of Manacement, pplicahe wen. 
‘Lora! Kece:pt to be paid out ot the roiects, sed chen 
acrounted for. (108 Revenue. ito the backs, 
£. s. d. = ‘. a #. t, 
2,194,714 17 11g] 517,596 O 6] LéTT S18). - 
4,071,344 18 23] 642 870 10 114) S498 474 
755,604 18 6 70,049 2 9] 685,555 15 , 
260,039 1 O%] 150,242 1! 54} 109,796 9 
6,120 2 54) - : 6,120 9 
1,224 O Gi] - : . 1,224 0 ¢ 
$,233 17 4] - - 3,233. 17 
7,292,281 16 1 [1,380,558 5 73! 5,911,793 0 
98,708 S$ 9! - - =| 98,708 s 
15,583 16 44] - - | 15,583.16 ¢ 
180,615 14 94) - . -} 190,615 14 
46,110 18 11! - - «| 46,110 18! 
12,976 14 4] - - -} 19,8761 
5.86718 14 - - +] 5perit 
29,779 17 2! - . 29,779 
-_ 4 or eo4 to +t | ee eo Ll - 5 500,766 IS 
7,631,324 19 64] 1,380,558 5 74) 6,900, 
12,759,492 6 S49} - -| 2,759,422 6 
10,440,747 5 10 | 1,980,558 5 71 9,060,189 ° 
55 $ 
55 3 8 - - 
19,652 2 8}- - 10,858 § 
7 3 
1,997 2 8| - - | Mou 
5,474 2 54 $,208 8 5 oro 13 
1,880 13 4} - ~ al eset 9 
25,530 13 9! 83 4 4 4019 $ 
4,019 9 8] - ae: "e041 
82:18 3] - ° ‘ 
— ae al 
oss § 
52,274 1 53 3,991 12 9, 
—" =, &§ 
\7) * 
0,493,021 7 33] 1,383,849 18 44] 910 









































Tarren erenae 







TS January tai. 
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(102) PUBLIC PAPERS, 
III.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


-_—~—— 


[is 









——— 


An Account of the Value of all Imrorrs into, and all Ex PORTS from, [ om 
for Three Years ending 5th January 1817, 


TRELayp, 










































OFFICIAL VALUE] _ OFFICIAL, VALUE OF 
OF ee ee 
om trish Predece and ) Fore a and ( 
IMPORTS. Manufactureslxported, IMerchandive od 
canal a 
_, s. d. &. a. <€ t. a 


Year ending 5th January 1815| 7,245,043 2 114 6,558,103 19 43 | 581,532 13 
Sth January 1816} 6,106,877 12 54 6,742,005 5 2 333,217 17 9) 

5th January 1817| 5,084,890 13 2] 6,455,943 5 2 247,856 12 1)" 
Note,—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the Year ending 5ih Jan, 1s 
computed at the Average Prices current, amounted to...... £.9,111,766 65, 9. 












































An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of their Toxnact, 
were Built and Registered in the several Ports of Inevanv, in the lhre Yo 

















ending 5th January 1817 ; distinguishing cach Year. A For In 
"| VESSELS. | TONNace. jg ?ie 

Year ending 5th January 18!5.......... 46 1,973 es 

en SET 36 1,22 Cin 

a obec 4\ | 1,985 v, I Pe 

2 ete Or 

Wh Pay 

An Account of the Number of Vessers, with the Amount of ticir Toxnace, ond | 


Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, which belorg 

















tu the several Ports of IRELAND, on the 30th of Septemb or “1816. 
VESSEL». | TONS. ) MEN and BOYs | MM. Orde 

"i it ae eh 
1,178 | 63,229 | 5,681 Ml. Arn 
. } 
—— , eS —_ 
I 
' > 7 § 
An Account of the Number of V FSSELS, with the Amount of their Tonnack, one | 
Number of ‘Mew and Boys employed in Navigating the same (including ther rae" ( 
Voyages) that entered Inwarns end cleared Outwarvs, in the sexeral Ports 


Ixnevanp, from or toall Parts of the I orld, m the Three L ears ending 5th Jan. 181 




















aesh . ean, Ee $ 
INWARDS. 1 

@ — “A ‘ ee 
IRISH. BRITISH. |  FORE!GS F 


een 
ee ——=- so ———E—— 












































: Ships.| Tons. | Men. || Ships | Tons. | Men. | Ships. | Tons. | X Misee! 
Years ending teeetaeaadii | |— | 
th January!815..../ 2,066 | 142,690 | 9,989 7,880 | 707,232 | 40,379 || 296 54,755 5 Licly, Vo 
1816...) 2,514 | 157,283 | 10,175/| 7.984 | 693,107 | 39,921) Sor | 92-47% 7 
1817..../ 2,016 | 143,637 9.377 || 7,864 | 690,165 | 59,696 | 323 | 68674 
r 
Years ending OUTW ARDS. - 
Sth January 1815. ...| 1,987 | 139,502 | 9,118 9 7,690 1 693,492 | 40,150]) 274 ¢ | sos «| 
1816....) 2,187 Rene 9,917 117,782 | 684,179 | 39 2a0|| 51 514 ae $4 
1817....| 1,931 | 139,827 | 9,058]}7,200 | 641,205 | 36480 
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LAND 


Colon: 


Ex por 


Jan. \s 


and | 
belur: 


st.) 


interest on the Funded Debt of £. a 
nn jacloding Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years: also 
2. per Cent. for the Reduction 
of the Capital, created by Loans| 
= gc ..| 6,766,289 6 4] 
forChargeof Managementthereon) = - - ° 
There was applied towards the Re- 


duction of the Nationa] Debt... 67,649 1 0 


6,833,888 7 43 





Whereof was applied towards the 
Reduction of the National Debt. 


Total on Account of Interest .. 

Ditto for Charge of Management... 

Ditto on account of the Reduction 
of the National Debt 


2,484,427 13 14 


4,399,460 14 25 
30,305 5 8 





2,434,427 13 14 








i forlaterest on Exchequer Bills .. .. .. a. 
i lsves for the separate Service of Ireland 


¥. sues from Appropriated Funds for Local Purposes. . 


Civil List “eee sof eeee eeer 
¥, {Pensions to the 25th March 1813 oe eoee 
Other Permanent Charges os ee eves 


iL Payments in Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts ; viz. 
Bounties from Customs 27,625 13 9 
Bounties from Excise 465 16 8 





Militia, Descrters’ Warrants, &c from Excise .. 
Ml. Ordnance 


ll, Army —Ordinary Services, viz. 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer Corps, &c, .. 
Commissariat Establisliment sa ee on 
Barracks - os ai ** 
Staff Officers and Officers of Garrisons - 
Half-pay, Supernumerary, and Retired Officers. 
Officers’ Widuws na én 
ie Hospital, Kilmainham .. .. .. .. 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, and con- 

tingent Expenses - 

Superannuated Officers 
Disembodied Militia 


Extraordinary Services 


PUBLIC PAPERS, 





errr eeerl 











© Micellaneous Services 
uly, Vote of Credit, Arrear of 1815 « 


° & & 
$0,305 5 8 
217,878 9 7 

75 0 O 
$66,113 5 104 
28,091 10 § 

7,432 5 Qh 

1,398,681 3 113 
206,052 8 34 
193,577 15 54 
71,205 4 1; 
41,135 17 8 
16,723 5 Ih 
121,043 4 54 
10,785 1 94 

5,306 15 114 

108,130 0 O 
2,172,640 16 94 
196,186 18 7} 


IV.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE OF IRELAND, 


IN THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANWARY 1817, 


6,864,193 13 
126,500 0 
3,836,869 16 


43,690 12 


584,066 15 


$5,523 15 
140,000 0 








2,368,827 15 
592,626 8 


20,261 9 


of 


34 
25 


5§ 


74 


44 
Gh 


OF 





14,612,560 6 


43 
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PUBLIC PAPERS: 
V.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT OF IRELAND, 


AS THE SAME STOOD ON THE FIFTH JANUARY 1817, 









SUM Raised 


PAYABLE IN DuBLIN. 
£.3. 10s. per Cent. per Annum 
4 per Cent. per Annum 
5 per Cent. per Annum 


7 


PAYABLe In LONDON. 


5 per Cent. per Annum 


3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 


3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities 


4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 
5 per Cent. Navy Annuities 


Annual Interest 


ANNUAL CHARGE. 


_ 


Annuities on Lives or Terms of Years 


Pursuant to Act 37 Geo. 3. for Redemption of Debt 


then existing 


By Acts providing £1 per ‘Cent. for redemption « o 
Debts created since 1797 ; cece 


Total of Annual Expense 


— 


= eee ee ee — 


British Currency. 





#. 


100,639,883 9 7 


s. d. 





Irish Currency. 












2. 


4, 






15,149,058 17 
855,600 9 
11,944,296 15 





l 
( 


= 





9 















ere tai > e Sad 1,873,412 41] 
ooe+| 42,087,625 0 O | 45,594,907 1 5 
Zo 52,768,750 O O 57,166,145 16 § 
e 5,954.375 ) 0 6,450,579 18 j 
‘ 2,220,000 0 0O 2,407,166 13 4 
we++| 4,716,539 19 OJ 
188,049 18 10 
159,816 14 8 
1,409,124 2 11 Total Principa! 
coe | — 
eoee| 6,455,530 15 54 1141,441,180 7 9 


















An Account of the aoe made in the Repemption of the Pusuic Dear: 
RELAND, at the 5th January 1517. 
































































Kedeemed by the 
Commissioners, TOTAL suMs, | Average 
TUNDS, CAPITALS, from !st January | Price 
1797 to Sth Janu- | Paid. | of Stock 
ary 1517. 
} £. s. d, £. s. d.| £. sal £.4 
5-per Cents. ...... ...|15,569,797 18 4] 1,862,472 18 11 | 1,665,648 7 4! 8! 
4 per Cents. ...... ..-| 1,097,100 0 O} 471,450 0 O|} 417.759 21015 
J} per Cents. ,..... }17,580,972 17 1] 6,478,759 13 8) 4,893,114 1 7 "3 
| 
Deduct capitals cancelled} [34,047,870 15 5] 8,812,662 12 7}! 6,976,521 11 9/79 5 
per 56 Geo, 3, cap. 89, == 
for defraying the Gross {| 4,378,486 0 0| 4,378,486 0 0 % Mar 
Charge ot £.3,041 666. e SMar 
13s. 4d. Treasury my , 
raised in 1816,....... eet 
parwant | 
Actual State of Debt, . 29,669,384 15 5] 4,434,176 12 7 
<= — 





















‘c;, a PUBLIC PAPERS. (105) 
*) 
Janually applicable to the Revuction of the Dest, funded in Irish Securities. 





Irish Currency. 








Charge, per Act 37 Geo. 3, for Redemption of £.5,829,156. 13s, 4d, the F 220d 

existing eee eeee eeees 6ee 7,649 1 0 
Tens, which have expired ier ta o 
scat on £:28,218,714, 2s. 1d. Capi 





tals created from 1797 to 1815, in- 
aa cook cess wees tee acts ....| 282,187 2 9 
on £ 2,705,000 Treasury Bills, outstanding 5th January 1816....] 27,050 0 0 





pe Cent. 












At on £.!,862,472, 18s, 11d. Redeemed Capital at 5 per Cent. ....) 93,123 12 48 
ve on on £.471 450. ....+--- Ditto,...Ditto,... at 4 per Cent ....] 18,858 0 0 
adi ‘wy, on £.6,478,739. 13s. Sd. Ditto....Ditto.... at 34 perCent.... | 226,755 17 9 
411 787,791 8 4 
1 sie on Sinking Fund, per 56 Geo. 3, cap. 89, for | oa Sar | 

16 +i 666 13s. 44 Treasury Bills, raised in 1816... = -:182,500 11 94! 

18 ¢ £1 per Cent. for Sinking Fund for said Bills res 30,416 13 4 | 





_ ‘| 152,085 18 5§ 





Actual Sinking Fund, at 5th January 1817 .........,.++++ | 635,707 9 ig 


TT cy - 

















cia! VI.—UNFUNDED DEBT OF IRELAND. 


= 





kent of the Unrunpep Dent of Irevanp, and Demanps OuTsTanpdinG 
on the 5th of Day January 1817. ' 
BT 





Loan DEBENTURES. £. s. d, £. ae 
Debentures bearing £.4 per Cent. Interest, to 
Jar 1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. 3, 
tuslaimed by the Proprietors; viz. 





























epee cece oats - 275 0 0 
m Lottery 1780 bhion news enee wane 1,220 0 O 
lottery 1781 0, nipaed pate cll 730 0 0 
2,225 0 0 
Treasury Bitts. 
; tmeng Treasury Bills provided for by several Acts 
1) Me ament, but unclaimed by the Proprietors; viz. | 
June 1783 sak tle hos 8 6 8) 
“June 1790 aisle Last ‘ay. 50 0 0] 
MJune 1791 ki stall oak 100 0 0} 
MJune 1801 ones eeee sts 50 0 0 | 
% March 1803 asin ye ane 100 0 0| 
5 March 1816 i ent perne 100 0 0! 
‘*tas0Ry Bits not in course of Payment. — — {406 6 8 
= purwant to 53 Geo, 3, c.61. payable 25 March 1817) 235,000 O 0 
eee. eo 1,000,000 0 0 
payable 25 March 1818) 500,000 0 0 
paten.6, €.41, payable 9Oct. 1818] 574,166 13 4 
aoe — 1817 oe 6 8 
ayable 4July 1817! 1,033,933 6 8 
— 0.42, | Oey le 9 Oct. 1817 ape 6 8 
56 - ayable 4Jan. 1818) 525,000 0 O 
<a ws aati payable’nt June 1818} $75,000 0 0 
—| 5,746,666 13 4 
= Lottery Prizes. 
Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782 to 1801.,,... 25,583 00 
5,774,883 0 0 
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(106) PUBLIC 


REPORT FROM THESELECTCOMMIT- 
TEE ON THE POOR LAWS. 


The select committee appointed to 
consider of the poor laws, and to 
report their observations there- 
upon from time to time to the 
house,—have, pursuant to the 
order of the house, considered 
the same accordingly, and agreed 
to the following report : 


Your committee have forborne 
to avail themselves of the permis- 
sion to report their observations 
from time to time to the house, 
from the persuasion that they could 
not do justice to so extensive and in- 
tricate a subject, by presenting it in 
detached parts, before they had the 
means of taking a deliberate view 
of the whole ; and not seeing it pro- 
bable that they could recommend 
any such alteration of the existing 
laws, as would afford immediate 
relief in those cases of severe and 
urgent pressure, which can scarcely 
be deemed to have arisen out of the 
ordinary operation of this system, 
they could not feel themselves jus- 
tified in offering any suggestions 
hastily to the house, on questions of 
acknowledged difficulty, enhanced 
in a high degree by the circum. 
stances of the times, and on which 
they cannot but recollect, that the 
remedial efforts of ‘the most able 
and enlightened men have practi- 
cally failed, 

In bringing under the view of the 
house the whole of this system of 
laws, they feel it unnecessary to re- 
fer minutely to the statutes which 
passed antecedent to the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, It may be suffi- 
cient to state, that they were gene- 
rally directed to the relief of the 
impotent poor, by the contributions 
of the church and the alms of the 
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charitable, and to the suppressiog 
of vagrancy and idleness ; for while 
permission to solicit support from 
private benevolence was given t 
those who were disabled by age or 
infirmity, it became probably er. 
tremely difficult to repress the same 
practice in others, who “as long a 
they might live by begging, did re. 
fuse to labour, giving themselves to 
idleness and vice,” (23 Ed, 3.) En. 
actments the most harsh were there. 
fore provided against “ stron 
gars, persons whole and mighty in 
body,” and the relentless rigour of 
these laws, which was consummated 
in the first year of Edw. VI, visited 
the offence of vagrancy with the bar. 
barous penalties of slavery, mutilae 
tion, and death. And although these 
severities were somewhat relaxed, 
even before the expiration of that 
short reign, yet they did not wholly 
give way to a milder system til 
the beginning of the last century, 
(12 Aun, st. 2. c. 23.) 

The impotent poor, on the other 
hand, were permitted to beg within 
certain districts, and no means of 
exhortation were spared to excite 
the people “ to be liberal, and bows 
tifully to extend their good and cha 
ritable alms towards the co 
and relief of the poor, impotent, 
decrepit, indigent and needy 1 
ple,” (12 Ann. st. 2. ¢, 7, 11.H.7, 
c. 2 19H. 7. c. 12, 2218 
27 H. 8. c. 25. 1 Ed. 6, ¢. & 3& 
4Ed.6. c. 16. 5 & 6 Ed. 6. 62 
5 Eliz. c. 3.) Subsequent statutes 
in the reign of Edw, VI. were 
directed to the same object, till at 
length, by the 5 Eliz. c. 3. "pe 
the exhortation of the priest, 
and justices in sessions, having 
directed in vain to those who were 
ner repeated admonition ee 

ter repeat nition, 
powered with the churchwardens to 
assess such persons according tothe 
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jon, for a weekly contribution. 
radually was established a 
eral and compulsory provision 
e maintenance of the impotent 
+s it was modified and extended 

jous successive enactments, 

2 matured and consoli- 
iued by the statute of the 43d of 

ame reign, which continues to 
hisday the fundamental and opera- 
ive law on this important subject, 
(1b Eliz. c.5. 18 Eliz. c. 3. 39 Eliz. 


' 


is statute enacts, that “the 
wardens and overseers”’ shall 
take order from time to time (with 
theconsent of two or more justices) 
fearing to work the children of 
Isuch whose parents shall not be 
ght able to keep and maintain 
sails and also for setting 
towork all such persons, married or 
umarried, having no means to 
in them, and using no ordi- 
daily trade of life to get their 
living by; and also to raise by taxa- 
tion, &c, “a convenient stock of 
es to set the poor on work ;” 
also competent sums of money 
for and towards the necessary relief 
ofthe lame, impotent, old, blind, 
and such other among them, being 
and not able to work.” 
is new and important principle 
compulsory provision for the im- 
potent, and for setting to work the 
able, originated without doubt in 
Motives of the purest humanity, and 
was directed to the equitable pur- 
pose of preventing this burthen fall- 
mgexclusively upon the charitable, 
a.compulsory contribution 
the indigent, from the funds 


fag accumulated from the la- 
t fail 


bour d industry of others, could 
Wk ial in process of time, with the 
merease of population which it was 
ated to foster, to produce the 
tunate effect of abating those 
@étions on the part of the labour- 
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ing classes, on mits according to 
the nature of things, the happiness 
and welfare of ieaotid io been 
made to rest. By diminishing this 
natural impulse by which men are 
instigated to industry and good con- 
duct, by superseding the necessi 

of providing in the season of healt 

and vigour for the wants of sickness 
and old age, and by making pover- 
ty and misery the conditions on 
which relief is to be obtained, your 
committee cannot but fear, from a 
reference to the increased numbers 
of the poor, and increased and in- 
creasing amount of the sums raised 
for their relief, that this system is 
perpetually encouraging and in- 
creasing the amount of misery it 
was designed to alleviate, creating 
at the same time an unlimited de- 
mand on funds which it cannot aug- 
ment ; and as every system of relief 
founded on compulsory enactments 
must be divested of the character of 
benevolence, so it is without its be- 
neficial effects; as it proceeds from 
no impulse of charity, it creates no 
feelings of gratitude, and not un- 
frequently engenders dispositions 
and habits calculated to separate 
rather than unite the interests of the 
higher and lower orders of the com- 
munity; even the obligations of na- 
tural affection are no longer left to 
their own impulse, but the mutual 
support of the nearest relations has 
been actually enjoined by a positive 
law, which the authority of magis- 
trates is continually required to en- 
force. ‘The progress of these evils, 
which are inherent in the system it- 
self, appears to have been javoured 
by the circumstances of modern 
times, by an extension of the law in 


_practice, and by some deviations 


from its most important provisions, 
How much of the complaints which 
have been referred to your coimmil- 
tee may be attributable to one cause 

or 
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or the other, it is perhaps not easy 
to ascertain. The result however 
appears to have been highly preju- 
dicial tothe moral habits, and conse- 
quent happiness, of a great body of 
the people, who have reduced 
to the degradation of a dependence 
upon parochial support ; while the 
restof the community, including the 
most industrious class, has been op- 
pressed by a weight of contribution 
taken from those very means which 
would otherwise have been applied 
more beneficially to the supply of 
employment. And, as the furds 
which each person can expend in 
labour are limited, in proportion as 
the poor rate diminishes those funds, 
in the same proportion will the wages 
of labour be reduced, to the imme- 
diate and direct prejudice of the la- 
bouring classes; the system thus pro- 
ducing the very necessity which it is 
created to relieve, For whether the 
expenditure of individuals be ap. 
plied directly to labour, or to the 
purchase of conveniences or super 
fluities, it is in each case employed 
immediately or ultimately in the 
maintenance of labour. 

This system, it is also to be re- 
marked, is peculiar to Great Bri- 
tain; and even in Scotland, where 
a law similar in principle was about 
the same period enacted, the intel. 
ligent persons to whom the admi- 
nistration of it has been intrusted, 
appear, by a valuable report (for 
which your committee are lately in- 
debted to the prompt exertions of 
the general assembly of the church 
of Scotland), to have possessed so 
much foresight and judgement as to 
its effects, that they have very ge- 
nerally and successfully endeavour- 
ed to avoid having recourse to its 
provisions for a compulsory assess- 
ment. Their funds, therefore, con- 
tinue tobe derived, except in com- 
paratively few places, from charity, 
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and are dispensed with that sound 
discrimination, which in the ordi. 
nary transactions of life belongs to 
real benevolence ; and the commit. 
tee of the general assembly state, 
“ that it is clear to them, that in al. 
most all the country parishes which 
have hitherto come under their no. 
tice, where a regular assessment has 
been established, the wants of the 
poor and the extent of the assess. 
ment have gradually and progres. 
sively increased from their com. 
mencement; and that it does ap. 

ar to be a matter of very serious 
interest tothe community at large, 
to prevent as far as possible bs 
practice from being generally adopt. 
ed—to limit the assessments as 
much as they can be limited, where 
the circumstances of particular pa 
rishes render them unavoidable, and 
whenever it is practicable to aban- 
don them,” 

Under this impression, respecting 
the effect of a system, which having 
been in operation upwards of two 
centuries, has become interwoven 
with the habits and very existence 
of a large class of the community, 
your committee have anxiously ens 
deavoured to devise such means as 
may be calculated, by their gradual 
operation, to revive, with habits of 
industry and frugality, those moral 
feelings in the people which are in 
timately connected with their self- 
support and independence; and 
further, to correct any such defects 
in the mode in which the law bas 
been executed, as may have tended 
to create or aggravate the evils to 
which they have referred, With 
these views, they have felt it their 
duty to consider maturely every 
plan which has esther suggested its 
self to your committee, or 
has at various times been pro 
by the most eminent persons, 
have devoted their attention a0 
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the amelioration of this part 
four law; and such suggestions as 
may seem worthy, either of the 
sntion or consideration of the 
house, your committee will notice 
as they arise, on the consideration 
othe subject in detail, as it relates 
to the assessment and the purposes 
for which it is levied. 

Before your committee proceed 
to these considerations, they must 
lament that it has yet been found 
impossible to reduce the returns 
made under the 55th of the king, 
tothe shape in which they should 
be presented to parliament; even 
the abstract of the expenditure 
could only very recently be com- 

from the tardiness with 
which the statute has been executed 
in no less than 854 parishes. From 
the want of the details of these re- 
turns, they have been deprived of 
a mass of the most valuable, 
and for some purposes indispensable 
information ; they have been com- 
pelled to make new and otherwise 
unnecessary inquiries, and they are 
sill without the means of present- 
ing to the house, any view of the 
comparative increase or diminution 
of this expenditure in different parts 
af the kingdom. 

What might have been the amount 
of the assessments for the poor du- 
mg the 17th or 18th centuries, the 
committee have no means of ascer- 
aiming ; for although the preamble 
of Sand 14CharlesII.(c. 12.) states 
“the necessity, number, and con- 
tinual increase of the poor, tobe very 
great and exceeding burthensome ;”’ 
and in the year 1699, king William 
thus expressed himself in a speech 

the throne; “ The increase of 

the poor is become a burthen to the 
|; and their loose and idle 

life does in some measure contribute 
to that depravation of manners 


Which is complained of, I fear with 
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too much reason; whether the 
nd of this evil be from defects 

in the laws already made, or in the 
execution of them, deserves your 
consideration ;” and though com- 
laints appear continually to have 
n since made of the increasing 
numbers of the poor, yet it was not 
till the present reign, in the year 
1776, that authentic accounts of 
this expenditure were required under 
the authority of the legislature. 
From the returns made under acts 
passed in that and subsequent years, 
it appears that in 1776 the whole 
sum raised was 1,720,316, of 
which there was expended on the 
poor 1,556,504/. On the average of 
the years 1783, 1784 and 1785, 
the sum raised was 2,167,749l., 
expended on the poor 2,004,238, In 
1808 the sum raised was 5,348,20.5/., 
expended on the poor 4,267,965L 
In 1815, 7,068,999/., expended on 
the poor 5,072,028/. The excess 
above the sum applied to the poor 
was expended in church rates, 
county rates, highway and militia; 
and it appears trom the evidence 
before your committee, that the 
amount of the sums assessed is 
largely increased since those hast re- 
turns; a part of which increase 
cannot fail to have arisen from the 
culiar pressure and difficulty of 
he times, apgravated by the high 
prices incident to the calamity of a 
deficient harvest. Bat independent 
of the pressure of any temporary 
or accidental circumstances, and 
making every allowance for an in- 
cmnand population, the rise in the 
price of provisions and other neces- 
saries of life, and a misapplication 
of part of these funds, it is appa- 
rent that both the number of pau- 
pers, and the amount of money le- 
vied by assessment, are progressive- 
ly increasing ; while the situation of 
the poor appears not to have beer 


in 
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in a corresponding degree improv- 
ed; and the committee is of opi- 
nion, that whilst the existing poor 
laws, and the system under which 
they are administered, remain un- 
changed, there does not exist any 
power of arresting the progress of 
this increase, till it shall no longer 
be found possible to augment the 
sums raised by assessment. 

For if the means could be found 
to distribute the burthen more 

ually, by rendering the interest 
of money and the profits of stock, 
liable to the assessment; these funds 
being also in themselves limited, 
must finally be absorbed by the in- 
creasing and indefinite amount of 
the demand. It having, however, 
been strongly pressed upon the 
house and the committee, in peti- 
tions from various quarters, to de- 
vise some better means than now 
exist, of bringing the income deriv- 
ed from personal property in aid of 
this assessment, which is now nearly 
confined in practice to the revenue 
arising from land and houses, and 
bears undoubtedly with unequal 
pressure on the occupier of land, 
the committee have given their 
most attentive consideration to this 
subject. They find that the only 
enactment which regulates the de- 
scription of persons and property 
subject to the rate, is the original 
clause in the 43 Eliz. which directs 
the churchwardens and overseers 
‘* to raise weekly or otherwise ‘by 
taxation of every inhabitant, parson, 
vicar and others, and of every oc- 
cupier of land, houses, tithes im- 
propriate, proportionsof tithes, coal. 
mines, or saleable underwoods in 
the said parish, in such competent 
sum and sums of money as they 
shall think fit,’ a convenient stock 
of flax, &c. to set the poor on work; 
and also competent sums for and 
towards the relief of the lame, im- 
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potent, &c. to be gathered out of 
the same parish, according to the 
ability of the same parish.” With, 
out troubling the house with the 
numerous, and in some instancescon. 
tradictory decisions, of the courts of 
law upon this short enactment, it 
will be sufficient td state, that the 
intention of the statute to tax the 
inhabitants of the parish for their 
local and visible property, as well 
as the occupiers of land, has been 
recognised as indisputable ; and if 
in practice the burthen has been im. 
posed almost exclusively on land 
= houses, it aa not arisen from 
the taxation of personal pro 
being either illegal or anbee sion 
from the insurmountable difficulty 
of ascertaining legally the amount, 
oreven existence, of a species of pro. 
partys to which in truth the terms 
ocal and visible seem scarcely to 
apply. The intention of the legis. 
lature therefore to bring into equal 
contribution all species of income, 
has failed in this instance, as it has 
done subsequently under the origi. 
nal land tax act, which was design. 
ed in its first establishment as a tax 
on all income,—and from the same 
cause, namely, the difficulty of as- 
certaining with any reasonable pre- 
cision, the amount of the contribu- 
tion without the exercise of powers 
which the exigency of the state in 
time of war, ie alone induced the 
legislature to grant. The commit. 
tee conceive therefore that the house 
would deem the equalization of the 
poor rate, if practicable, purchased 
too dearly at such a price. 
is however one species of income de~ 
rived from personal property; the 
dividends payable to the public ere- 
ditor, which, though it has been de- 
cided not to come withim the exist- 
ing law, as being neither local nor 
visible, is yet free certainly from the 
above difficulties, and,if it presented 
no 
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gathers, would afford a facility of 
. which has naturally sug- 
gested it asa convenient source of 
i But without consi- 

‘oe in what proportions a sum 
ied by an assessment on such 
should be distributed 

all the parishes of England 

and Wales, to none of which it has 
focal relation, it is a far more 
question for the consider- 

sion of the house, whether justice 
and good faith to the public creditor 
it the income derived 
one species of personal 
alone to be taxed, in di- 
ret Violation of the clause in every 
ban act, by which the payment of 
ihe dividends is secured, “ free from 
il taxes, charzes and impositions,”’ 
when almost all other property of a 
imilar description is practically ex- 
In the case of the income 

ut, the profits from all personal 
property were brought into equal 
catribution for the general pur- 
pos Of the empire ; in this instance 
tisproposed to select one species of 
ach property for taxation, which 
tas been by law specially exempted, 
ad to apply it in aid of the dis- 
bursement in local districts, in the 
watroland administration of which 
is class of contributors would 
donehave no share. It must be 
neollected also, that even the ge- 
wal tar'on income did not attach 
tthe dividends due toa foreigner ; 
idthat the stockholders, inhabit- 
ts of Ireland and Scotland, must 
* » with reference to the 
porate, in the same light. Nor 
cathe committee think, that either 
Race or policy would permit a tax 
beimposed on money lent to the 
tate,while sums at interest on other 
remain practically ex- 













from 


| thetefore, itshould be deemed 
practicable to provide the 
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means for rating all personal pro- 
perty, nor wise or just to select one 
species of such property, so circum- 
stanced, for taxation; it may still be 
considered, whether any other means 
could be devised of correcting the 
inequality of the assessment, in 
pee in which the occupier of 
and now bears the principal part of 
the burthen. As each householder 
is likely to burthen the parish in 
proportion to the number of per- 
sons he employs in his service, it 
has been suggested, that it would 
be equitable that his contribution to 
the poor rate should bear some pro- 
portion to that number. An obvi- 
ous objection, however, to any such 
arrangement presents itself, in the 
case of the numerous persons em- 
ployed by manufacturers; and from | 
the possibility of such a principle of 
assessment creating, in other cases 
also, some discouragement to em- 
ployment. But if this or any other 
expedient on a similar principle 
could be adopted, which would 
bring other property in aid of the 
land, it would in that case become 
doubly necessary to provide effec- 
tually against the mischief of a prac- 
tice, to which the committee must 
more particularly advert hereafter, 
of al oe up the deficiency of the 
wages of labour out of the poor 
rate, While that rate is, derived 
chiefly from land, the occupier pays, 
in the shape of poor rate, what 
should be more properly paid in 
wages; he still, however, throws 
some share of the burthen of the 
maintenance of his labourers on 
other contributors, according totheir 
share of the rate. But if personal 
property were brought effectually in 
aid, the mischief of this practice 
would become of intolerable mag- 
nitude, and would produce, per- 
haps, more injustice than the present 
inequality of the rate, , 
n 
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In towns little inequality in 
the i 9 of cuhenene’ might be 
expected to prevail; but various re- 
presentations have been made to 
your committee, of a large pro- 
portion of property necessarily es- 
Caping its share of contribution, 

tenements being of small 
value, rented for short periods, and 
the occupiers, who alone can be 
rated under the existing law, either 
quitting their residence before the 
rate can be collected, or being too 
r to admit of the rate being le- 
vied; while, it is represented, the 
proprietors find no difficulty in se- 
curing arent, which is increased in 
the exact proportion of the amount 
of the rate which is due, but impos- 
sible to collect. In these cases the 


deficiencies arising from this cause 
must be added to the succeeding 
rate, and paid by the more indus- 
trious class of occupiers, This com- 
plaint is not new to the house, their 
attention having been called to the 
subject by the application from the 


town of Birmingham, for relief 
from this alleged grievance; and 
though the house rejected a pro- 
posed bill, for rating the owners of 
such tenements in that town, in de- 
fault of payment by the occupiers ; 
yet as that vote might have pro- 
ceeded from the provision being 
proposed to be local, which, if ex- 
pedient, the house might have 
thought should be general, the com- 
mittee feel it their duty to represent, 
that similar applications have been 
made to them trém other quarters, 
fromBristol, Brighthelmstone, Hull, 
Manchester, Portsea, and Coventry, 
in each of which a large portion of 
the property of the town escapes 
contribution, from the poverty or 
transient residence of the tenant; 
while the landlord secures, on that 
very account, an increased rent. 
The objection to rating the owners, 
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instead of the occupiers, which would 
at once equalize the burthen in sach 
towns, is, that it would be introdg. 
cing a new principle into this lay 
whereby persons would be made tp 
contribute to the rates, who are not 
on the spot to control the expendi, 
ture, Such, at least, is the objec. 
tion stated in the report of the com. 
mittee, to whom the different pro- 
visions of various local acts for the 
management of the poor were re. 
ferred in the year 1813; who, never. 
theless, were of opinion, that in par. 
ticular instances, some departure 
from the general law might be 
expedient. But your committee 
cannot wholly concur in the reason. 
ing of that report, because they con. 
ceive that the occupiers of such te. 
nements are much more a 
bring a burthen upon the parish 
to control its expenditure ; and they 
are diposed to thihk, that such be- 
neficial contro] would more proba- 
bly be produced by the owner hav- 
ing, in these instances, a more di- 
rect interest than at present in the 
disbursements of the parish. In the 
assessment of lands, it would wu» 
doubtedly, for obvious reasons, be 
far otherwise, In the case df 
houses, however, it seems of far 
more importance to preserve the 
principle of making all property 
contribute equally when it 1s prac 
ticable, than to adhere to the lawof 
rating the re rather than the 
owner, by which, as in the case of 
Birmingham, nearly half the rental 
of the town,and above 
of the houses, escape a burthen 
which it largely contributes 
create. On this pen the com- 
mittee can speak from expertene, 
for the practice has been adopied 
with perfect success, and — 
complaint, as it should seem,m™ 
ishes of Christ opm 
elds, Shadwell, Gravesend, rs 
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such wy others which have not 
odu- a in the knowledge of your 
law, wmimee, In such cases the land- 
de to ‘no doubt, makes his agree- 






sat wth bis tenant accordingly, 
pr no reasonable ground of 
complaint, if he is deprived of that 
— part of his rent which should in jus- 





pro. jave been paid to the parish 
the 00 jt were possible to distin- 
e Te. } in any enactment between 
ever. 


in large towns and those in 
_ country, your committee would 
eommend such an alteration in 
the persons rated, to be limited to 
mi the former description. 

# that should be found, as 

fear, impracticable, they would 

recommend such a general pro- 
sion, exempting cottages below a 
ertain value, trom its operation. 

By Which exemption, such cottages 
sare not now rated, would be ex- 
duded from the assessment. 

With the same view of making 
rs ah contribute to the relief 
the poor, where it is practicable, 
thecommittee think that provision 
dould be made to prevent extra- 
mai places being exonerated 

this burthen. Whether they 

be made contributory to 

ome other district, or compelled 
themselves to provide for their own 
it is obviously most unjust, 
burthens proptdly belonging to 
“> jm continue to be borne by 


rye 
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The committee are well aware, 
er important and desir- 
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es tle it undoubtedly is to equalize 

com: burthen, yet if new funds 
rence, Me provided, it should at the same 
jopttd HAE tine be remembered, that a facility 
hoot * detpenditure will be also created. 
inthe TE Bet whether the assessment be con- 
en feed to land and houses, or other 
obably 
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denominations of property be made 
practically liable to the same charge, 
your committee feel it their imperi- 
ous duty to state to the house their 
opinion, that unless some efficacious 
check be interposed, there is every 
reason to think that the amount of 
the assessment will continue as it 
has done, to increase, till at a pe- 
riod more or less remote, accordin 
to the progress the evil has already 
made in different places, it shall 
have absorbed the profits of the pro- 
perty on which the rate may have 
been assessed, producing thereby 
the neglect and ruin of the land, 
and the waste or removal of other 
property, to the utter subversion of 
that happy order of society so long 
upheld in these kingdoms, 

The gradual increase which has 
taken place both im the number of 
paupers, and in the assessments for 
their support, can hardly fail to 
have arisen from causes inherent in 
the system itself, as it does not ap. 
pear to have depended entirelyupon 
any temporary or local circum- 
stance, Scarcity of provisions, and 
a diminished demand for particve 
lar manufactures, have occasioned, 
from time to time, anincreased pres- 
sure in particular parishes, and at 
no former time in so great a degree 
as during the early part of the pre- 
sent year, But by comparing the 
assessments in the two counties in 
this kingdom, in which the largest 
portion of the population is find. 
ed in agriculture, namely Bedford- 
shire and Herefordshire, it will be 
seen that there has been the same 
progressive augmentation in the 
amount of the assessments, as may 
be observed to have taken place in 
the manufacturing counties. 


County 
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Medium Average of 
Money expended Annual Expenditure on 
account of Pau 
in Years ending 
Easter 1783,1784, 1785 


on Paupers, in 
the Year ending 
Easter 1776. 


£1817, 


Expenditure 
00 Paupers, 
im Year ending 
25 March 
1815, 


Expenditure 
on Paupers, 
in Year 
ending 
Easter 1803, 


rs, 





County of 
HEREFORD 
BEDFORD. 


f£. s. a. £ 
19,5938 7 @ 
16662 17 |} 








What number of years, under the 
existing laws and management, 
would probably elapse, and to what 
amount the assessments might pos- 
sibly be augmented, before the ut- 
most limitation would be reached, 
cannot be accurately ascertained ; 
but with regard to the first, your 
committee think it their duty to 
point out, that many circumstances 
which, in the early periods of the 
system, rendered its progress slow, 
are now unfortunately changed, 
The independent spirit of mind 
which induced individuals in the 
labouring classes to exert themselves 
to the utmost, before they submit- 
ted to become paupers, is much im- 
aired ; this order of persons there- 
ore are every day becoming less 
and less unwilling to add them. 
selves to the list of paupers, The 
workhouse system, though enacted 
with other views, yet for a long 
time acted very powerfully in de- 
terring persons from throwing them- 
selves on their parishes for relief; 
there were many who would strug- 
gle through their difficulties, rather 

an undergo the discipline of a 
workhouse ; this effect however is 
no longer produced in the same de- 

ree, as by two modern statutes the 
justices have power under certain 
conditions to order relief to be given 
out of the workhouses, and the num- 
ber of persons to whom relief is ac- 
tually given, being now far more 
than any workhouses would contain, 
the system itself is from necessity, 
as well as by law, materially re- 
laxed. (56 Geo. 3, c. 23, 54Geo. & 
c. 170.) 
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In addition to these important 
considerations, it is also apparent, 
that in whatever degree the addition 
to the number of paupers depends 
upon their increase by birth, 
tkat addition will probably be 
greater than in past times, in 
the proportion in which the pre. 
sent number of paupers exceeds 
that which feutnesls existed ; and 
it is almost needless to point out, 
that when the public undertakes 
to maintain all who may be bor, 
without charge to the parents, 
that the number born will probably 
be greater than in the natural state, 
On these grounds, therefore, your 
committee are led to apprehend, 
that the rate at which the increase 
would take place under the existing 
laws, would be greater than it has 
heretofore been; but at whatever 
rate the increase might take place, 
it could not fail materially to de- 
pend on the general state of the 
country, whether it was in an im- 
proving, a stationary, or in a de- 
clining state, and it would also be 
affected by the recurrence of ple 
tiful or deficient harvests. 

With regard to the second point, 
namely, the probable amount be- 

ond which the assessments cannot 
augmented, your commilite 
have again to lament, that the re 
turns collected in 1816 are not yet 
before them in detail, and there ave 
no means of ascertaining with su 
ficient accuracy, either the amoust 
of the rates now assessed, or the 
gross rental of the property on Wt 


they are levied. Whatever! : 
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that may be, it appears to be cer- 
tain that the land owners and the 
farmers would cease to have an 
adequate interest in continuing the 
cultivation of the land, long before 
the gross amount of the present 
Tt could be transferred to the 
rate; for it is obvious, that a 
number of charges must be provid- 
ed for out of the gross rental of land, 
without an adequate provision for 
which the land cannot be occupied; 
thegeneral expenses of management, 
the construction and repairs of 
buildings, drains and other expen- 
sive works, to which the tenant’s 
cannot reach, a — 
i rt of these charges, an 
eonaataga the gross rent which 
is applied to these can 
never be applied to augmenta- 
tion of the poor rate. 

Even if it can be thought possi- 
ble that any landlord could suffer 
his land to be occupied and culti- 
vated, or that he would continue to 
give to it the general superintend- 
ence of an owner, when the whole 
of the nett rental was transferred to 
the poor, it is perfectly clear that 
notenant could hold a farm upon 
the condition of maintaining all the 
poor who might under any circum- 
stances want relief; it would be as 
much impossible fora tenant todoso 
wtoundertake to pay any rent which 
the wants of his landlord might in- 
duce him to desire, which condi- 
tion could never be complied with. 

apprehension however of being 

ed in such a situation as this, 
could not fail to deter persons from 
holding land long before they paid 
@ poor rate as much as they 
Would otherwise pay in rent; and as 
thése circumstances, the land 
wner would still remain entitled to 
soil, the paupers could not enter 
and cultivate for themselves ; nor 
could it be occupied for any bene- 
ial purpose, as whatever stock 
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might be found on the land wonld 
be liable to distress for poor rate. 
The consequences which are like. 
ly to result from this state of things, 
are clearly set forth in the petition 
from the parish of Wombridge in 
Salop, which is fast approaching to 
this state: the petitioners state, 
“that the annual value of land, 
mines and houses in this parish, is 
not sufficient to maintain the nu- 
merous and increasing poor, even 
if the same were to be set free of 
rent, and that these circumstances 
will inevitably compel the occupiers 
of lands and mines to relinquish 
them, and the poor will be without 
relief or any known mode of obtain- 
ing it, unless some assistance be 
speedily afforded them.” And your 
committee apprehend, from the pe- 
titions before them, that this is one 
only of many parishes that are fast 
approaching toa state of dereliction. 
By following the dictates of their 
own interests, land owners and 
farmers become, in thenaturalorder 
of things, the best trustees and guar- 
dians for the public; when that 
order of things is destroyed, and a 
compulsory maintenance establish. 
ed for all who require it, the con. 
sequences cannot fail in the end to 
be equally ruinous to both parties, 
These impressions, upon subjects of 
such great importance, could not 
fail to induce your committee to 
take into their consideration what. 
ever plans could be referred to or 
suggested, the object of which might 
be to check and modify the system 
itself, a duty to which they were 
the more strongly urged, by the 
view which had presented itself to 
their consideration of the state of 
society, created by an extensive sy- 
stem of pauperism, and which led 
them, for the sake of the paupers 
themselves, to seek for the means 
of setting again into action those 
motives which impel persons, by the 
(H 2) hope 
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hope of bettering their condition on 
the one hand, and the fear of want 
on the other, so to exert and con- 
duct themselves, as by frugality, 
temperance and industry, and by 
the practice of those other virtues 
on which human happiness has been 
made to depend, to ensure to them- 
selves that condition of existence in 
which life can alone be otherwise 
than a miserable burthen. The 
temptations to idleness, to impro- 
vidence, and want of forethought, 
are under any circumstances so nu- 
merous and enticing, that nothing 
less than the dread of the evils, 
which are theirnatural consequence, 
appears to be sufficiently strong i 
any degree to control them. With 
the neglect and absence of those vir- 
tues, as long indeed as fresh funds 
can be found for their relief, those 
evils may in some degree be miti- 
gated; but when such resources can 
ho longer be found, then will these 
evils be felt in their full force; and 
as the gradual addition of fresh 
funds can only create an increased 
number of paupers, it is obvious 
that the amount of the misery which 
must be endured, when these funds 
can no longer be augmented, will 
be the greater (though the longer 
delayed) the greater the aati 
are, which may be applied to the re- 
lief of pauperism, inasmuch as the 
sufferings to be endured must be 
increased with the number of suf- 
ferers. | 
Your committee forbear to expa- 
tiate on these considerations which 
have pressed themselves on their at- 
tention; they have said enough to 
show the grounds which induce 
them to think, that the labouring 
classes can only be plunged deeper 
and more hopelessly into the evils 
of pauperism, by the constant up- 
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plication of additional sums of mo. 
ney to be distributed by the 
rate. True benevolence and rea! 
charity point to other means, which 
your committee cannot so well ex. 
press as in the emphatic langnage 
of Mr. Burke, “ patience, labour, 
frugality, sobriety and religion, 
should be recommended to them ; 
al] the rest is downright fraud*,” 
With the view then of providing 
snch a check as may lay the foun. 
datioa for a better system, it may 
be worth the most serious consider. 
ation, whether a provision of varie 
ous local acts by which the assess. 
ment itself was limited for the time 
to come, might not be applied to 
all other parishes or districts. Your 
committee are not aware, that such 
a provision would be less practica- 
ble as applied generally than local. 
ly ; and it would obviously not only 
operate in aid of any other check to 
expenditure which might be devised, 
but would necessitate a degree of 
ceconomy, which would probably be 
more effectuaMhan any detailed re- 
gulations which could be prescribed 
by particular enactments, and ren- 
der necessary such careful and just 
discrimination in selecting the pro- 
perest objects of relief, as would con- 
tribute materially to put an end to 
numberless evils arising from the 
lax administration of the poor laws. 
The check, indeed, which is propos- 
ed, is perfectly consonant with the 
nature of things; not only indivi- 
duals but states themselves are com- 
pelled to limit their experditure ac 
cording to their means; and the 
money raised for the poor being 
strictly a tax, is in no greater de- 
gree capable of unlimited extension, 
when applied to relieve the neces 
sities of the poor, than for the put 
poses of the state. Whether the{u- 
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* Thoughts and details on scarcity, Burke's WV orks, vo’. 7, p. 577. 
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ture assessments should be limited 
iq the first instance to the amount 
of any one year, or toan average of 
, your committee think the 
amount in each succeeding year, 
not exceeding seven, ten, or even a 
number, should then afford 

an average, taken always from the 
last seven, ten, or greater number ; 
by which means a diminution in 
the amount might be afforded, 
without the possibility, on the other 
hand, of an increase beyond the ori- 
ginal limitation. It is fit, however, 
to apprise the house, that it was 
thought necessary by the legisla- 
ture, in the year 1795, to relieve 
these parishes from the obligation 
of this clause, (23 Geo. 3. c. 10.) 
“by reason (as it is mer x of the 
late very great increase of the price 
of corn, and other necessary articles 
of life’ They were, therefore, en- 
abled to raise sums exceeding the 
amount of the limited assessment, 
whenever the average price of wheat 
inMark-lane exceeded the average 
price at the same market during 
those years from which the average 
amount of the poor-rates was taken. 
Bat a new limitation was again im- 
posed by the same act, providing, 
that after Ist of January 1798, no 
assessment should exceed double 
the sum raised in 1795. And your 
committee apprehend, that this li- 
mitation remains still in force. In 
case it was thought expedient to 
adopt this limitation of assessment 
generally, it appears to your com- 
mittee, that provision might be 
made against such an emergency as 
of the year 1795, without aban- 
doning the principle, by providing, 
mcase of an urgent and un- 

N necessity, far exceeding any 

such average, the vestry of the pa- 
rsh might apply to the justices, in 
gph sessions, for an aid 

€ county to the amount of 
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one moiety of such nécessary ex~ 
cess, and for permission to raise the 
other moiety, by way of assessment 
within the parish, in addition to 
such average amount; and if the 
justices, or a committee of them ap- 
pointed for that purpose, should, 
after examination on oath as to the 
necessity of such excess of expendi- 
ture, be of opinion that it was un- 
avoidable, they might order the 
moiety of such excess required for 
the ensuing quarter to be paid out 
of the county rate (subject to ex- 
ception in the case of a parish whose 
rate is below the average ratio of 
the county), and make an order, to 
permit the overseers, &c, to levy 
the other moiety, by way of assess 
ment, onthe parish. The neces- 
sity of the strictest economy, which 
would be created by the limitation 
of the rate, would not, it is hoped, 
be impaired under this. strict scru- 
tiny, in case of-excess, For an in- 
terest would thus be given to the 
justices, to make the examination 
into the expenditure of such parish 
rigorous; and further, to regard 
continually the mode in which the 
poor are managed and maintained 
in the different parishes of their 
county. It would be necessary also 
to provide, that the power to levy 
the augmented rate should never be 
continued longer than the duration 
of the temporary exigency which 
gave occasion toit. 

The house are aware, that by-the 
statute of Elizabeth, the parishes of 
the hundred, and in some instances 
those of the county, might be rated 
in aid of every parish in which the 
inhabitants are not able to levy sut- 
ficient sums for the relief of their 
poor, Great difficulties however 


have occurred in practice, from the 
want of a clear definition of such 
inability ; nor .does it afford any 
sufficient security against the mis- 
manage. 


(H 3) 
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management or misapplication of 
the funds of one patie being ren- 
dered, against every principle of 
equity, a charge on others, who 
had no share or interest in such ex- 
penditure ; and on these grounds 
your committee are not disposed to 
recommendany facility being grant- 
ed for the execution of this provi- 
sion of the law. 

Your committee cannot close 
their observations on the subject of 
the assessment, without adverting 
to a suggestion which has been 
made to them from various and re- 
spectable quarters; that the main- 
tenance of the poor should be made, 
by way of equalizing the burthen, 
national rather than parochial. To 
this proposal your committee fee] 
one, among various other difficul- 
ties, which appears to them insu- 
perable, and of such a nature and 
magnitude as to supersede the ne- 
cessity of entering into the other 
considerations connected with such 
ameasure. They refer to the im- 
possibility of devising any adequate 
means to check the demands upon 
such a fund, when every excess in 
parochial disbursements would be 
merged in the general expenditure 

the empire. 

If your committee have been de- 
sirous to recommend some gradual 
but effectual check to the otherwise 
certain growth, and ultimately in- 
evitable effects of the present system 
of poor laws, they have not been 
less attentive to the duty of sug- 
gesting every possible means of uf- 
tording special encouragement and 
facility to meritorious industry, for 
rescuing itself from the evils of an 
habitual reliance on parochial re- 
lief: and they have looked to this 
part of the subject with the more 
anxiety, from the entire conviction, 
that in proportion to the aggregate 
number of persons who are reduced 
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to this unfortunate dependence, 
must be not only the increase of 
misery to each individual, but also 
the moral deterioration of the 
ple, and ultimately, from the con. 
current tendency of these evils, the 
insecurity and danger of the state 
itself, 

The encouragement of frugal 
habits would, in any state of s0. 
ciety, be an object of importance ; 
but your committee are strongly 
impressed with the opinion, that in 
the present situation of the poor in 
this country, it is chiefly by dhe . 
dual restoration of a feeling mon 
liance upon their own industry, ra- 
ther than upon the parochial assess. 
ments, that the transition to a more 
wholesome system can be effected, 

Your committee have the satis. 
faction of seeing, that institutions 
for the secure and profitable deposit 
of the earnings of the industrious, 
which was heretofore projected, are 
now, by the spontaneous exertions 
of individuals, in actual and suc- 
cessful operation ; and from the 
rrowth of the system of saving 
arty (57 Geo, 3. c. 130.) they 
are inclined to expect very benefi- 
cial results, not only in affording to 
the industrious poor a secure de- 
posit for their savings, but in fami- 
liarizing them with a practice, of 
which the advantage will be daily 
more apparent. 

Other institutions, founded upon 
a principle of mutual assurance, 
are familiar to the people, and as 
far as they provide for sickness and 
old age, and some other casualties, 
have received the sanction of par- 
liament, under the name of friendly 
societies, (33 Geo, 3. ¢. dt 
35 Geo. 3 c. 111, 43 Geo. 
c. 111. 49 Geo. 3. c. 145.) You 
committee have reason to believe 
that these societies judiciously m4- 
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uaged, have in some parisacs , 
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ed greatly to the melioration of the 
tion of the people; but they 
east that they may be enabled to 
wt before the people, in a way that 
cannot misunderstand, the 
means of securing their own com. 
fort and happiness, by holding out 
exceeding in amount 

any that the existing establishments 
with which they are familiar can 
offer, with the certainty of the ad- 
es offered, viz. relief in sick- 

ness, and an annuity in old age, 
being secured by the contribution 
of ze, parish. Your commiitee is 
therefore of opinion, that it will be 
expedient to enable parishes to es- 
oh parochial benefit societies, 
under the joint management of the 
contributors and the nominees of 
the parish, calculated to afford 
greater pecuniary advantages than 
could result from the unaided con- 
tributions of the subscribers. Your 
committee trust, that holding out 
tothe people benefits somewhat su- 
perior in amount and security, to 
any which they can now obtain by 
the contribution of their earnings, 
aad adding some which are not ge- 
erally afforded by voluntary asso- 
ation, they may be enabled to 
render these institutions not less po- 
plar than advantageous. They 
we of opinion theretore, that pa- 
rishes should be enabled to afford 
tothe contributors a benefit rather 
greater than that which a table 
lormed on mere calculation would 
yield ; and in order to adapt their 
neW system to the situation of the 
country, under the administration 
poor laws, your committee 
we of opinion, that at the outset 
imstitutions, parishes should 

be permitted to place, by contribu- 
ton from the parochial funds, those 
ve advanced in years with- 

ot having made any provision of 
“ismature, on the footing of ade 
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vantage on which they would have 
stood, if they had commenced their 
contributions at an earlier age. 

Your committee is well aware, 
that under present circumstances 
the incapacity of individuals to 
make even the smallest deduction 
from their wages, may render this 
species of institution inapplicable in 
some parts of the country; but 
they conceive, that it may safely be 
left to each parish, under the in- 
spection of the local magistracy, to 
determine upon the propriety of 
trying the experiment within itself. 

The casualties however for which 
friendly societies generally provide, 
namely, those of sickness and old 
age, do not constitute the greater 
proportion of the demands upon the 
poors rate which have raised it to 
its present high amount; a much 
regs proportion, as they shall 
lave occasion to observe, consists 
of the allowances distributed in 
most parts of England to the la- 
bouring poor, in addition to their 
wages, by reason of the number of 
their children. 

Your committee are of opinion, 
that parochial benefit societies may 
furnish facilities for effecting the de- 
sired transition, from the present 
system of relief to one founded 
upon better ee ; and that it 
would therefore be expedient under 
the present circumstances of the 
country, to enable parishes to in- 
crease the benefits of the insti- 
tutions to an extent beyond the 
precise result of the contribution re- 
quired ; or, at least, to pay for the 
admission into those benefits of per- 
sons now — large families, and 
receiving relief on that account. 
Each parish, considering what it 
now pays for the maintenance of 
children, would be the best judge 
for itself of the policy of adopting 


this course. 
(H #4) In 
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In the view with which the com- 
mittee suggest the expediency of 
affording this assistance from the 
parochial funds, it is essential that 
whatever may be the contribution 
in the first instance, the parish 
should have the power of reducing 
prospectively its proportion, with- 
out affecting the rights of existing 
contributors, so as gradually to 
render the people dependent upon 
their own contributions only; but 
in the mean time they may be used 
in destroying the familiarity with 
parish pay, which it is above all 
things desirable to eradicate. 

Your committee have taken mea- 
sures for ascertaining by calcula- 
tion, the operation of societies form- 
ed upon the principle which they 
have recommended; and on this 
ground, as well as on account of 
the impracticability of framing any 
bill upon this subject in the present 
session, they forbear from entering 
into the detail of the arrangements 
which have occurred to them, as 
desirable for effectuating their re- 
commendation. 

But the house may perhaps think 
it reasonable, that persons who have 
the option of partaking in the ad- 
vantages which it is thus proposed 
to secure to them, should be sub- 
jected to an administration of the 
toon of relief, rather less favour- 
able than that which is applied to 
the community in general; and 
particularly that the benefits of the 
uct 36 Geo, 3. cap. 23; and 5+ 
Geo. 3, cap. 170, respecting work. 
houses should be withholden from 
such persons. 

They cannot however quit this 
topic without observing, that a bill 
a this house in the year 1789, 

aving for its object much of what 
the tommittee have now recome 
mended, and accompanied by ta- 
bles which the committee have rea- 
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son to hope may be found useful ig 
arranging any similar measure, 

Having submitted to the hous 
such observations as have occurred 
to them, with respect to the assess. 
ment of the poor rate, your com 
mittee proceed to consider the pur. 
poses for which it is authovtnel to 
be levied, as they regard the pere 
sons entitled to relief, and the mode 
in which it should be administered, 
These will be found by a reference 
to the same part of the fundamen. 
tal law of Elizabeth, to be directed 
to— : 

Ist. Setting to work the children 
of all those whose parents shall not 
be thought able to maintain them, 

2d. Setting to work all persons 
having no means to maintain them, 
and using no ordinary or dailytrade 
to get their bread by. 

3d. The necessary relief of the 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and 
such other among them as are poor 
and not able to work, as well as for 
apprenticing such children as are 
before described. 

And it appears to your commit, 
tee, that the above description and 
classification of persons entitled to 
relief has not been intentionally al- 
tered by any subsequent statute; 
that the general term, “the poor,” 
contained in all subsequent acts on 
this subject, has reference only to 
the poer as above classed and de- 
fined in the 48d of Elizabeth; and 
though the persons entitled to re- 
lief, and the, sort of relief, seem to 
be pointed out with sufficient clear- 
ness, yet the practice has in many 
instances long been at variance 
with the law. The statute directs 
the children to be set to work; the 
almost general practice is to give 
money to the parents, without any 
provision for the setting the chi. 


dren to work, The course adopted 
requires, 
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‘res, undoubtedly, less trouble 
attention than the providing 
intencing At guieasisca] 
their moral instruction, 
pests for tand maintenance; and 
his deviation from the injunction 
of the statute obtained so early as 
w have attracted the attention of 
lord Hale and Mr. Locke ; and the 
committee cannot but avail them- 
gives of the high authority of a re- 
of the board of trade in the 
year 1697, drawn up by Mr, Locke, 
ind confirmed (if it needed con- 
frmation) by the concurrence of 
the other commissioners, after an 
uercise of the full powers of in- 
giry conferred on them for this 
purpose by king William the Third, 
wd which appears to your commit- 
tee still more applicable to the pre- 
ent moment, than to the time at 
which it was written. 
«The children of labouring peo- 
pleare an ordinary burthen to the 
ish, and are usually maintained 
nidleness, sothat their labouralso is 
generally lost to the public, till they 
we twelve or fourteen years old, 
The most effectual remedy for this, 
that we are able to conceive, and 
which we therefore humbly pro- 
pose, is, that working schools be set 
spin each parish to which the chil- 
drenof all such as demand relief of 
the parish, above three and under 
lourteen years of age, whilst they 
uve at home with their parents, and 
#e not otherwise employed for 
deir livelihood, by the allowance 
of the overseer of the poor, shall 
obliged to come, By this means 
the mother will be eased of a great 
pat of her trouble in looking after 
ad providing for them at home, 
80 be at more liberty to work; 
te children will be kept in much 
‘etter order, be better provided for, 
aad m their infancy be inured to 
"ak, which is of no small conse 
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quence to the making of them sober 
and industrious all their lives after; 
and the parish will be either eased 
of this burthen, or at least of the 
misuse in the present management 
of it; for a great number of chil- 
dren giving a poor man a title toan 
allowance from the parish, this al- 
lowance is given once a week, or 
once a month, to the father in mo- 
ney, which he, not seldom, spends 
on himself at the alehouse, whilst 
his children (for whose sake he had 
it) are left to suffer, or perish under 
the want of necessaries, unless the 
charity of neighbours relieve them, 
We humbly conceive, that a man 
and his wife in health may be able 
by their ordinary labour to main- 
tain themselves and two children ; 
more than two children at one time 
under the age of three years will 
seldom happen in one family; if, 
therefore, all the children above 
three years old be taken off their 
hands, those who have never so 
many, whilst they remain them- 
selves in health, will not need any 
allowance for them. We do not 
suppose that children of three years 
old will be able, at that age, to get 
their livelihoods at the working 
school; but we are sure, that what 
is necessary for their relief will more 
effectually have that use, if it be 
distributed to them in bread at that 
school, than if it be given to their 
fathers in money. What they have 
at home from their parents, is sel- 
dom more than bread and water, 
and that many of them, very scan- 
tily too; if, therefore, care be taken 
that they have each of them their 
bellyful of bread daily at school, 
they will be in no danger of famish- 
ing ; but, on the contrary, they will 
be healthier and stronger than those 
who are bred otherwise. Nor will 
this practice cost the overseer any 
trouble, for a baker may be agree . 
with 
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with to furnish and bring into the 
school-house every day the allow- 
ance of bread necessary for all the 
scholars that are there. And to 
this may be added also, without 
any trouble, in cold weather, if it 
be thought needful, a little warm 
water-gruel; for the same fire that 
warms the room, may be made use 
of to boil a pot of it. From this 
method the children will not only 
reap the forementioned advantages, 
with far less charge to the parish 
than what is now done for them, 
but they will thereby be also the 
more obliged to come to school, 
and apply themselves to work, be- 
cause otherwise they will have no 
victuals; and also the benefit there- 
by, both to themselves and the pa- 
rish, will daily increase; for the 
earnings of their labour at school 
every day increasing, it may rea- 
sonably be concluded, that com- 
puting all the earnings of a child 
from three to fourteen years of age, 
the nourishment and teaching of 
such a child, during that whole 
time, will cost the parish nothing ; 
whereas there is no child now which 
from its birth is maintained by the 
parish, but before the age of four- 
teen, costs the parish fifty or sixty 
pounds. Another advantage also 
of bringing poor children thus to a 
working-school, is, that by this 
means they may be obliged to come 
constantly to church every Sunday 
along with their schoolmasters or 

ames, whereby they may be 
brought into some sense of reli- 
gions whereas ordinarily now, in 

eir loose and idle way of breedin 
up, they are as utter stangers both 
to religion and morality, as they 
are to industry. In order, there- 
fore, to the more effectually carry- 
ing on this work to the advantage 
of this kingdom, we further hum- 
bly propose that these ‘schools be 
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generally for spinning or knitting 
or some other part of the woollen 
manufacture, unless in countries 
where the place shall furnish some 


other materials fitter for the em.’ 


ployment of such poor ehildren, 
in which places the choice of those 
materials for their employmen; 
may be left to the prudence and dj. 
rection of the guardians of the 

of that hundred; and that the 
teaching in these schools be paid 
out of the poor rates, as can be 
agreed. 

“This, though at first setting 
up, it may cost the parish a little, 
yet we humbly conceive that the 
earnings of the children abating the 
charge of their maintenance, and 
as much work being required of 
each of them as they are reason. 
ably able to perform, it will quickly 
pay its own charges, with an overe 
plus, 

“« That where the number of the 
poorchildren of any parish is greater 
than for them all to be employed in 
one school, they be there divided 
into two, and the boys and girls, if 
thorght convenient, taught and kept 
to work separately. ‘That the han 
dicraftsmen in each hundred be 
bound totake every other of theirre- 
spective apprentices from amongst 
the boys in some one of the schools 
in the said hundred, without any 
money, which boys they may % 
take at what age they please, to be 
bound to them till the age of twen- 
ty-three years, that so the length 
of time may more than make 
amends for the usual sums that are 
given to handicraftsmen with such 
apprentices, 

That those also in the hundred 
who keep in their hands land ot 
their own to the value of 25/. pet 
annum, or upwards, may choos 
out of the schools of the said hu 
dred what boy each of them — 
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» be his apprentice in husbandry 
spon the same condition. 

«That whatever boys are not by 
this bound out apprentices 
iefore they are full fourteen, shall, 
a the Easter meeting of the guar- 
dans of each hundred every year, 
be bound to such ae nem yeo- 
menor farmers within the said hun- 
dred, as have the greatest number 
ofacres of land in their hands, who 
dall be obliged to take them for 
their apprentices till the age of 
wwenty-three, or bind them out at 
their own cost to some handicrafts- 
men; provided always, that no 
ach gentleman, yeoman or farmer, 
dull be bound to have two such ap- 

ices at a time.”’ 

There can have been no period 
which the literal and faithful ex- 
cation of the law so strongly re- 
commended, and by such high au- 
thority, can have been more indis- 
pnsable than at the present mo- 
ment; and some facilities appear to 
fer themselves at this time, which 
havenot existed at former periods; 
theinstitution of parochialor district 
thooils for education, proposed 
ome years since as the basis of an 
anid system, are now so gene- 
nlly established and supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, that they 
‘ppear to afford the readiest means 
which education and industry 
may be most advantageously u- 
med, And if the large sums of 
money now given to the parents 
vere really betowed on the main- 
‘nance of their children in such 

it would probably more 
tan deftay the expense of such an 
oxitution. 

The committee would therefore 
‘commend most earnestly a more 
hithful execution of the existin 
aw by the establishment of schools 
lor the above purposes; and they 

¢ such institutions would be 
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in all respects more beneficial, if 
the children were lod where 
they would be employed and main- 
tained : for in extensive parishes the 
daily attendance of the younger 
class would be impracticable ; and 
where proper establishments for 
these purposes shall be adopted to 
the satisfaction of two justices, who 
shall certify the same, relief should 
no longer be given on account of 
such children as shall be of a fit age 
to be there instructed and main- 
tained. And it it should be found 
that the 43d of Eliz, aided by the 
9th Geo. 1. has not provided suffi- 
cient means for the accomplishment 
of its own purpose, new powers 
should be giveu to parishes for this 
end, 

In such an execution of the di- 
rections of the 43d Eliz. to set to 
work the children of parents who 
cannot maintain them, your com- 
mittee see, besides the advantages 
so forcibly above stated, the only 
remedy for that practice which has 
prevailed in the south of England 
particularly, of defraying what 
should be part of the wages of la- 
bour out of the poor-rates, accord- 
ing to an uniform scale of relief, to 
which an undeviating adherence is 
in some instances required, with- 
out reference to any other consider- 
ation than the numbers of the fa- 
mily of the claimant, and the 
amount of their actual present 
earnings, and the price of bread, 
Higher wages may have been 
squandered away, and the actual 
earnings may be far less than in- 
creased and reasonable industry 
might secure, and yet the amount 
of relief is unvaried. Such a prac- 
tice, by placing the idle and indus- 
trious upon an equal footing, must 
necessarily destroy every human 
motive to exertion; nor does your 
committee conceive it to be strictly 
colso- 
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consonant to law; for an order of 
relief they apprehend to be invalid 
that does not adjudge the party to 
be “impotent” as well as “ poor.” 
It has familiarized the labourer to 
nm dependence upon the parish, 
which he would formerly have con- 
sidered as a degradation; has im- 
posed upon those contributors to 
the rate who employ no labourers, 
a most unjust burthen; and has 
swelled the amount of the assess- 
ment to a degree that makes it 
impossible to ascertain how much 
should be considered as relief, pro- 
perly speaking, and how much 
wages. This deviation from the 
provisions of the 43 Elizabeth, may 
perhaps have arisen not only from 
the neglect of providing proper 
places for setting to work such 
children, but from the necessity of 
abandoning the practice at that 
time enjoined by law, of regulating 
the wages of labour, by which it 
was attempted to bring to one stan- 
dard the value of each man’s la- 
bour, which must be in the nature 
of things unequal ; and your com- 
mittee would ceeply lament, if the 
continuance of the present low 
price of labour, and of this prac- 
tice growing out of it, should create 
a general wish throughout the king- 
dom to revive those laws, which 
have not only been abandoned in 
practice, but at length repealed by 
the legislature ; whereas if such 
children were set to work and 
maintained as the law directs, this 
practice would scarcely continue in 
any great degree to prevail, 

On this general head, however, 
your committee think it their duty, 
in pursuance of their wish, to suge 

t to the house such provisions as 
may tend to remove the general de- 

dence on the poor rate ; to sub- 
mit for their consideration, whether, 
when the demand tor labour may 
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have revived, it may not 
provided, that from a pig 
tain time, no relief shall be extend. 
ed to any child whose father being 
living, is under years of 
age; a principle, which by altering 
the age from time to time, mi 
if it should be thought desirable. be 
carried still further into operation, 

It may also be provided with g 
similar view, that from and after a 
specified time, no relief shall be 
provided for any child whose father 
being living, has not above 
children under years of age, 

The next provision of the statute 
directs the overseers “in like man. 
ner, to take order for setting to work 
all such persons, married or unmar. 
ried, as have no means to maintain 
them, and use no ordinary or daily 
trade of life to get their bread by;” 
and it then prescribes the manner in 
which this is to be done, whichis 
directed to be “ by raising a con. 
venient stock of flax, hemp, wool 
thread, iron, or other necessary stuf 
or ware, to set the poor on werk.” 

These plain aud simpie provisions 
continue to this day to be the rules 
and authority by which the over 
seers and magistrates are bound to 
govern themselves, in setting able- 
bodied poor to work. 

The act of 9 Geo, 1. cap. 7, 
which enables parishes to establish 
workhouses, was designed to limit, 
rather than enlarge, the, powers 
above recited; by providing that 
the work, asabove prescribed, should 
be carried on under the superinten 
dence of the overseers, in houses to 
be provided for the purpose. 

What class of persons it is who 
are described as “ using no ordinary 
or daily trade of life to get their 
living by,” it cannot at any time 

have been very easy correctly to a* 

certain ; the words were probably, 


in the first instance, to apply to such 
persons 
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to have been the 
oor) the old statutes to 
committee have before 
Your committee, however, 

ink itextremely doubtful, whether 
who may from time to time 

oat of work, but who for the 
ext part occupy themselves in a 
trade, ought to be .compre- 
within the description of the 


ist?) 


Sieslenver may be the class of 
to which the description of 
he statute applies, it is clear, that 
ae of the overseer as to set- 
“them to work, are, by the exist- 
sr law, confined within narrow 
imits; they are to be employed in 
working “ das, hemp, wool, thread, 
om, or any other ware or stuff,” 
Your committee have already ex- 
shined the manner in which. they 
dink provision should be made for 
ath children as it may be necessary 
maintain and employ ; it is their 
ity now to state to the house, their 
winions on the subject of providing 
wrk for all such persons as may 
nquire it. Ifthe object of the sta- 
we was merely to set to hard la- 
ir such idle wandering persons 
wmight be found in a state nearly 
wproaching to that of .vagrancy, 
ath an object might possibly be 
amed into effect, with a fair hope 
t beneficial consequences ; but if 
te object of the statute was (as it 
sow interpreted ) that the state is 
»find work for all, who in the pre- 
mtand in all succeeding time may 
mquue it, your committee are of 
ue ‘that this is a condition 
itis not in the power of any 
bv to fulfil. What number of per- 
es can be employed in labour, 
mst depend absolutely upon the 
mount of the funds which alone are 
to the maintenance of 


ibour, 
lawhatever way these funds may 
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be — or expended, the quan. 
tity of labour maintained by them 
in the first instance, would be 
nearly the same. The immediate 
effect of a compulsory application 
of the whole or a part of these funds, 
is to change the application, not to 
alter the amount of them. What- 
ever portion is applied under the 
provisions of the law, would have 
been applied to some other object 
had the money been left to the dis« 
tribution of the original owner; 
whoever therefore is maintained by 
the law as a labouring pauper, is 
maintained only rain Hg of some 
other individual, who would other- 
wise have earned by his own ine 
dustry, the money bestowed on the 
pauper; as long as the amount of 
the funds remains the same, the ef- 
fect of a compulsory distribution 
would not be such as materially to 
alter the total number of labourers 
employed ; but there are many 
modes by which the compulsory ap- 
plication under the provisions of a 
statute, of the funds which provide 
the maintenance of labour, would 
tend most materially to place the 
labouring classes in a much worse 
condition than that in which they 
would otherwise be situated, 

Ist, An increased demand for 
labour is the only means by which 
the wages of labour can ever be 
raised ; and there is nothing which 
can increase the demand, but the in- 
crease of the wealth by which labour 
is supported : if therefore the com. 
pulsory application of any part of 
this wealth, tends i it always must 
tend) to employ the portion it dis- 
tributes less profitably than it would 
have been, if left to the interested 
superintendence of its owners, it 
cannot fail, by thus diminishing the 
funds which would otherwise have 
been applicable to the maintenance 
of labour, to place the whole body 


of 
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of labourers in a worse situation 
than that in which they would other- 
wise have been placed. 

@dly. The effects of holding out 
to the labouring community, that 
all who require it shall be provided 
with work at adequate wages, is such 
as to lead them to form false views 
of the circumstances in which they 
are likely to be placed ; as the de- 
mand for labour depends absolutel 
on the amount of the wealth whic 
constitutes its ao so the rate of 
wages can only be adjusted by the 
proportion that demand beats to 
the supply. Now it is on the greater 
or less of nicetyin which that 
supply is adjusted to the demand, 
that the happiness of the labouring 
classes absolutely depends, , 

If the demand for labour in- 
creases faster than the supply, high: 
wages are the natural result; = 
bourers are enabled to provide bet- 
ter for their children ; a larger pro- 
portion of those born aye reared ; 
the burthen, too, of a m4 family 
is rendered lighter; and in this 
manner the marriage and multipli- 
cation of labourers are encouraged, 
and an increasing supply is enabled 
to follow an increased demand. If, 
on the contrary, the waste or dimi- 
nution of wealth should reduce the 
demand for labour, wages must in- 
evitably fall, and the comforts of 
the labourer will be diminished, the 
marriage and multiplication dis- 
couraged until the supply is gra- 
dually adapted to the reduced de- 
mand. It is obvious, that the con- 
dition of a country, whilst this latter 
course is in progress, must be pain- 
ful ; but it is more or less so accord. 
by the degree in which the fore- 
sight of the industrious classes 
might have prepared them for such 
a reverse. ‘The habits and customs 
of the labouring classes in different 
countries must in a great degree de- 






d on the circumstances Which 

y affecting the demand for labour 
regulate the condition in which 
theyare content toexist. But 
prudent habits are established, they 
avail themselves of a high rate of 
wages, to better their condition, rp. 
ther than greatly increase their 
numbers. In England a labourer 
would not, formerly, have thou 
himself justified in marrying oat 
he had the means of providing him. 
self with many things which in other 

“ countries would have been deemed 
unnecessary luxuries, In a state si. 
milar to this, if the labouring classes 
are met by « fall in wages, her will 
always have something to spare, 
which will assist in mitigating any 
difficulties to which they may beer. 

sed. 

Though it is by contemplating 
the possibility of a reverse that they 
can alone be stimulated to prepare 
for it, it is, unfortunately, far less 
difficult to induce men to neglect 
all such preparation: by holding 
out to the labcuring classes, that 


they shall at all times be provided § 


with adequate employment, they 
are led to believe they have nothing 
to dread while they are willing to 
labour. The supply of labour, 
therefore, which they alone have the 
power to regulate, is left constantly 
to increase, without any reference 


to the demand, or to the fundson | 


which it depends. Under these cit- 
cumstances, if the demand for la 
bour suddenly decreases, the pro- 
visions of the poor law alone are 
looked to, to supply the place of all 
those circumstances which result 
only from vigilance and caution} 
the powers of law, whilst they pro 
fess to compel both labour and 
wages to be provided, under thes 
circumstances, in reality . 
thing but a more wasteful applica- 
tion of the diminished capit4 ar 


wou 


effect no | 
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eald otherwise take place; they 


thereby materially to reduce 
per 7 of free kg and 


tially to injure the labour. 
sey Tn this situation of 
dings, not only the labourers, who 
tyre bi maintained theme 
gives, are reduced, by the perver- 
son of the funds of their employ- 
ms toseek assistance from the rate, 
ist the smaller capitalists them- 
gvesare gradually reduced, by the 
igrthen of the assessments, to take 
inthe same resource. The 
dect of these compulsory distribu- 
ions is to pull down what is above, 
wtto raise what is low; and they 
wns and low together, be- 
wath the 
lowes 


evel of what was origi- 


t. 
these views of the effect of 
mertaking to provide employ- 
peat for all who want it are found- 
dintruth, there results from them 
nobvious necessity of abandoning 
y the impossible condition, 
all who require it shall be pro- 
tded with work, which, whether or 
mit be the real object of the sta- 
te, has by many been held to be 
® On this head, your committee 
nbmit, that if the provision which 
— pointed out be made for 
aren whose parents cannot 
mantain them, and the provision 
to for such as are of the class of 
and impotent be continued, the 
classes will continue to 
erlieved from the heaviest part 
dtheir necessities, But if any por- 
tm of the general and indiscrimi- 
we relief which is now given, must 
d aetessity be withheld, your com- 
mite think, it can be withheld 
fm none by whom the privation 
“ould # well be borne, as by those 
ae in the full vigour of health 
th. It may therefore be 
trthy consideration, whether, if 
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under favourable circumstances of 
the country, the demand for labour . 
should again be materially enlarge 
ed, it might not be enacted, that no 
person should be provided with 
work by the parish, other than those 
who are already so provided, and 
who might be permitted to continue 
until they could provide for them- 
selves. But if the change by this 
provision might be thought too ra- 
pid, limitations might still be pro- 
vided, the effect of which would . 
render it more gradual, as by en- 
acting, that none shall be provided 
with employment who are between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty; and 
then after a certain lapse of time, 
that none between sixteen and thir- 
ty-five, forty and so on, until the 
object shall be gradually effected. 

As whatever money would have 
been applied to the maintenance of 
these persons by the means of the 
poor rate, cannot fail to be em- 
ployed in some such way as to put 
other labour in motion, the money 
thus restored to its natural channel 
cannot fail to assist in increasing 
the natural demand for labour; and 
if the wages of agricultural labour, 
which are now in so great a pro- 
portion paid through the poor rate, 
were left to adjust themselves by 
the operation of the market, it 
could hardly fail to have the effece 
of gradually raising the wages of 
labour; for it is the obvious in- 
terest of the farmer that his work 
should be done with effect and ce- 
lerity, which can hardly take place 
unless the labourer is provided ac- 
cording to his habits, with such ne- 
cessaries of life as may keep his 
body in full vigour, and his mind 
gay and cheerful. 

If, however, it should be thought 
wise or even practicable to persevere 
in endeavouring to provide work 
for 
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for all who want it, fresh powers 
‘must certainly be devised for that 
purpose ; the narrow limits and the 
strict specifications by which the 
existing authority to set to work ts 
confined, have made your commit- 
tee somewhat at a loss to ascertain 
on what | provision the prac¢ 
tices of making up the wages of la- 
bour, according toa certain scale, 
of sending roundsmen, &c. have 
been imagined to depend. But if la- 
bour is to be continued, it would be 
idle to attempt to prescribe to every 
parish the means which they should 
respectively adopt, in order to com- 
ply as far as it be possible with such 
an injunction of the law; and your 
committee can only recommend all 
possible facility of providing em- 
ployment being given, not so much 
with a view to the profit to be de- 
rived from it, as from the necessity 
of withholding from idleness the 
wages that should be due to indus- 
try alone. Care however should be 
taken, with a view to the interests 
of industrious persons, that the lo- 
cal work to be supplied, should be 
such as will least sensibly interfere 
withexisting occupations and trades. 
[n country parishes, agriculture af. 
fords the most obvious and useful 
source of employment ; for though 
the whole stock of subsistence be 
thereby increased, yet the cultivator 
of theland would be more than com- 
pensated for any diminution in the 
value of his produce, by the cor- 
responding diminution of the ex. 
nm of maintaining his family and 
abourers, and the more important 


reduction of the rate. Your 


committee find, that in the county 
of Kent it has been thought expe- 
dient, in two instances, to carry 
this practice so far as to establish 
rochial farms in the parishes of 
enden and Cranbrooke ; an ac- 
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count of them has been commngi. 
cated to your committee, 

If it should be found impractica. 
ble or inexpedient, as from ch dif 
ficulty of providing a careful saa 

t providing a careful and 
ceconomical superintendent over 
such a concern, it probably ma 
be in the generality of agricultural 
parishes, to make such an experi. 
ment on so large a scale, yet 
benefit might, in the opinion of 
your committee, be derived from 
some parishes being enabled to 
séss themselves of as much land as 
might produce at least an adequate 
supply of provisions for those whom 
they are bound to maintain, and 
would afford the means, which 
otherwise might be wanting, of 
bringing to the test the willingness 
to work of some of the applicants 
for employment; but it wouldo 
rate still more beneficially, if it en. 
abled parishes collectively, under 
proper restrictions, to follow the 
example of those individual pro- 
prietors of land, who have been in 
the practice of letting very small 
portions of land, on reasonable 
terms, to industriqus labourers, to 
cultivate on their own account. 
The ‘instances to which your com- 
mittee allude they cannot too 
earnestly recommend to the prat- 
tice and imitation of those who 
have similar opportunities. Where 
the means of providing a supply of 
productive labour are bear the 
repair of the roads has been found 
to afford a useful occupation, and it 
might be expedient to make 
duty of the surveyor of the high 
ways more available to the overseer 
Tor the purpose of providing employ: 
ment. o bie 
A practice has long prevailed 9 
agricultural cer in 
parts of the kingdom, of sen 
men out of work to the inhabitants 
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, ish, in rotation, according 
oe are of the rate; and this 
has naturally increased as the 
demand for labour is diminished ; 
gsit appears to afford the means of 
weuring some return for the sums 
sd. Se has been generally, and 
wisely, arranged in those 
that the remuneration for 
such service should-be less than the 
ordinary wages of labour in the pa- 
rish, that an inducement might re- 
main to such persons to seek em- 
ment for themselves. A pro- 
jon of the sum has also been 
ysually paid by the overseers out of 
therate. ‘This latter practice has 
been subject to such abuse, as to 
have rendered this mode of setting 
s to work highly objections 
able; for the occupiers of Jand are 
in Many instances to get 
their work thus performed, and 
paid for in a great part out of the 
parish fund. 

With respect to large towns, in 
the present state of this kingdom, 
yourcommittee fear the difficulty 
of fulfilling the obligation of this 
pattof the law must be almost in- 
suptrable, notwithstanding all the 
exertions which can be made to pro- 
vide useful, if not profitable, em- 

t. Your commitiee there- 
tore feel, that all obstacles co seek- 
ing employment wherever it can be 
found, even out of the realm, should 
betemoved ; and every facility that 
sreasonable afforded to those who 
may Wish to resort to some of our 
own colonies. 

The sums to be raised for the te- 
lief of the lame, impotent, &c. 
Jour committee apprehend can be 

» according to the letter of 

law, to the relief of such persons 

miy as the justices can conscien- 
Hously adjudge to be not only poor, 
mmpotent. For this appears not 
= reference to the 43d Eliz, 
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and the adjud zed cases, (1 Bott 222 
and 223.) but the 8th and 9th 
W, 3. cs $0. imposes. on those re- 
ceiving relief as such, the necessity 
of wearing abacgusnes repéaled), 
“to the end that the money raised 
only for the relief of such as are as 
well impotent as poor, may not be 
misapplied, orccnsumed by the idle, 
sturdy, and disorderly beggars.” 
Notwithstanding which, chiefly 
from the want of proper means to 
set to work their children, and the 
difficulty of finding employment for 
those out of work, persons who are 
avowedly not impotent, have, by a 
long course of practice, received 
pecuniary relief on account of the 
number of their family. Your com- 
mittee must therefore again state, in 
how great a degree the faithful exe- 
cution of thelaw respecting children, 
would remedy the abuses .which 
have prevailed respecting the ad- 
ministration of pecuniary relief: on 
this head, nes lly it remains only 
to consider the mode of giving the 
relief granted to persons mote pro- | 
perly Sclenatar to thisclass. Whe- 
ther they should receive the neces- 
sary assistance in money, or by a 
supply of the articles wanted ; whe- 
ther at their own houses, or in 
workhouses ; are questions which it 
is conceived would be best left to 
the uncontrolled. discretion of their 
reqpecre parishes, 
our committee are aware how 
very frequently workhouses have 
been condemned, as Jitdle corres- 
onding with the denomination they | 
aus received; and being rathér ia 
truth, in many instances, houses of 
idieness and vice. Yet in some pa- 
rishes, trom the want of habitations, 
such establishments seem to be in- 
dispensable, to avotd the greater 
ov of granting pensions tO out- 
lying parishioners. If, by the means 
which your committee are about t@ 
(I) tue 
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suggest, an improved administra- 
tion of ial affairs should be 
produced, these establishments 
would undoubtedly derive the im- 
mediate benefit of a constant and 
active superintendence. The pro- 
per separation of the respective in- 
— Stans ren can _ 
ought to be re ted at present by 
the vestry and parish officers, with- 
out minute instructions from the 
legislature ; and whether it be or 
be not expedient to incorporate dif- 
ferent pari under Mr. Gilbert’s 
or local acts, must depend entirely 
on the circumstances of such pa- 
rishes and the adjoining districts. 
(22 Geo. 3.) As far as your com- 
mittee can judge, from the imper- 
fect materials before them, they be- 
lieve that great benefit has been de- 
rived from such institutions, in 
every case in which they have been 
superintended by the principal in- 
habitants of the united district ; 
and that their success and gdvan- 
tage depend almost wholly on that 
circumstance, Under such an im- 
pression, they think every facility 
should be _— to render that act 
available for the purpose; thereby 
saving the expense which has in 
various instances been incurred, of 
resorting to the legislature in par- 
ticular cases. 

It is obviously of the last import- 
ance, that this enactment respect- 
ing the impotent, which was hu- 
manely intended to secure the in. 
digent and hel from actual 
want, should not be made equally 
available to the idle and the disso- 
lute. For it is to be recollected, 
that there will always be a class of 
persons, and among them the most 
industrious, who find it difficult, 
with their utmost labour and exer- 
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tion, to maintain their families, 
after having contributed their quota 
tothe assessment. Such isthe cy). 
tivator of a small farm; of whom 
it has been said, forcibly and truly, 
that he “rises early, and itis late 
before he can retire to rest; he 
works hard and fares hard, yet with 
all his labour and his care, he can 
scarcely provide subsistence for his 
numerous family. He would feed 
them better, but the prodigal must 
first be fed; he wouid purchase 
warmer clothing for his children, 
but the children of the prostitute 
must first be clothed *.”” There are 
others, whose contribution could 
only be levied by the seizure of that 
part of their property which the 
pauper himself is humanely and 
properly allowed to retain ; till by 
a late statute (54 Geo. 3. ¢. 170, 
s. 1],) such persons may be, by ma- 
prom. legally exonerated from 

e charge. 

Your committee feel, that it isin 
the execution of this part of the law 
that a discriminating power has, in 

ractice at least, been chiefly want- 
ing; such a diserimination as would 
direct voluntary benevolence in the 
distribution of its bounty, not ex- 
cluding wholly from its care even 
the victims of their own vices, as in 
some of the numerous charitable in- 
stitutions by which this kingdom is 
distinguished. 

That such diserimination may be 
found practicable, your committee 
cannot doubt, after the experience 
afforded by Scotland: the 
of the law m England 
were almost coeval with each other, 
and in principle nearly the same; but 
the results are so different, that 
must be ascribed chiefly to the éi- 
ferent modes in which relief, frem 


—, 
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fund it may have been 
vided, hasbeen administered, 
is has arisen perhaps, in a con- 
vderable degree, from the different 
description of persons in whom the 
faisihg, Managing and distributin 
the parochial funds is respectively 
vested ; the heritors and kirk ses- 
gon {i. ¢. the land owners and mi- 
nistets and elders of the church) 
i¢ selected in the one case, the 
churchwardens, and four, three, or 
two substantial householders (over- 
sets) to be nominated yearly m the 
other. Instead therefore of having, 
in this part of the pe persons 
the host educated, enlightened, and 
interested in the welfare of the pa- 
fish, intrusted with the administra- 
tion of its affairs, we have doubt- 
less a respectable, but less enlight- 
éned, class of persons, appointed an- 
fitally for the purpose ; and how- 
der ht for the duty annual officers 
of this description may have been 
inthe reign of Elizabeth, it is ob- 
Viols that the task which now de. 
volves upon them, is of such dis- 
fonate magnitude as to re- 
qtiré qualifications tobe found only 
in well educated persons, and a de- 
gree of knowledge and experience 
Which is incompatible with an an- 
ftial appointment, together with a 
‘sactifice of timé which it is unrea- 
soiable to expect, when it is incon- 
Sistent with the attention due from 
sach — to their own affairs; 
aid thongh your committee feel 
that to enactments cun secure a cor- 
9 ae abe and discrimination 
id the execution of any law, yet 
they think it not difficult to correct 
$9 thuch of the evil as results from 
the office being annual, and its du- 
Without remuneration. With 
this view, therefore, they think it ex- 
to enable every parish or 
» Mamtaining their own 
Peer, at any legal meeting called 
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for that purpose, to appoint an of- 
ficer or officers, with such salury as 
they shall think fit, to assist the 
overseers in the execution of their 
duty, and that two or more 
or townships might unite for the a 
pointment of such officer, and 
such proportion of their respective 
rates, for the payment of his salary, 
as shall be agreed upon between 
them. Such an officer, properly se- 
lected and remunerated, may be 
expected so to devote his time and 
attention to his duty, as to make 
himself fally acquainted with the 
character and circumstances of each 
applicant. 

n recommending such an ar- 
rangement, your committee 
ceed on grounds of experience ra- 
ther than theory, the practice hav- 
ing been long beneficially a 
in many populous parishes, either 
under a provision in local acts, or 
with the unanimous consent of the 
parishioners. And it would be 
sufficient strongly to recommend 
such a practice, if it were not ne- 
cessary to legalize the payment of 
the salary ; for, according to the 
present law, the objection of an ine 
dividual, i. a ea 
may control, in this respect, the 
widhex of the rest of the parish. 
Your committee are also of opinion, 
that it might in many cases tend to 
in improved management in pa- 
rishes, where no such officer with a 
salary might be appointed, if the 
present law was so far altered as to 
admit of any individual rated toa 
parish, being eligible to fill the ot- 
fice of overseer in such parish, al- 


‘though not actually residing there. 


in, provided the place of his habj- 
tual residence should not be distant 
more than three miles from the 
church of such parish, It is not, 
however, proposed to make such 
an appdintment of an overseer with 
(I 2) a Sa 
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a salary, compulsory, because in 
many small parishes it may be un- 
necessary ; and your committee 
take this opportunity of observing, 
that they have felt it their duty in 
other instances to recommend en- 
abling rather than compulsory pro- 
visions, from the obvious consider- 
ation, that the most judicious mea- 
sures cannot be equally adapted to 
the town and country, to an agri- 
cultural and manufacturing popula- 
tion. 

Having thus attempted tocorrect 
the defectiveexecution, arising from 
the duration of the office of over- 
seer being only annual, your com- 
mittee are of opinion, that the re. 
lief and maintenance of the poor 
might be better administered, if 
more important assistance could be 
required from the vestry of each 
parish, than is usually derived from 
that quarter. The lesisleters has 
indeed contemplated their inter- 
ference ; but having left it eo the 
body at large, which is not perhaps 
in populous parishes very conveni- 
ently constituted for that purpose, 
their interposition has in most places 
been discontinued. Your commit- 
tee think it expedient, therefore, to 
enable parishes, either singly or in 
union with others, to establish select 
vestries, for the purpose of mana- 
ging the parochial concerns; and 
that such select vestries should be 
annually chosen at a general vestry, 
and should consist ot the minister, 
or in his absence the resident curate 
(being assessed tothe poor rate), the 
churchwardens, overseers, and as 
many other substantial houschold- 
ers, not exceeding a limited num- 
ber, as the majority of such general 
vestry shall think proper to elect; 
provided that the amount of the 
property for which such majority 
shall be assessed to the poor rate, 
shall be equal to at least qwo-third 
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parts of the property for which the 
whole of the persons attending such 
general vestry are assessed ; and the 
appoimtment of such select vest 
should be made under the hands 
and seals of two justices of the 
peace, in the same manner as the 
appointment of overseers of the 
poor has heretofore been made; 
that such select vestry should meet 
once in each fortnight, or oftener if 
necessary, and at such meeting 
should examine into the state of the 
poor, determine upon the nature 
and quantity of relief required, su. 
perintend the collection and admi- 
nistration of all funds arising in and 
belonging to such parishes, as well 
as the execution of all laws relating 
to the poor, and which have beea 
heretofore executed by the over- 
seer; and in all cases relative te 
the poor, ¢xcept in those of ur 
necessity, the interference of jus- 
tices of the peace, acting in that ca- 
pacity, shall not be admitted, either 
directly or indirectly, until refer 
ence has been made to such select 
vestry ; but that in cases of extreme 
necessity the overseers of the poor 
shall have power to furnish tempo- 
rary relief, or to take such oiber 
steps as the urgency of the case may 
require; and in all such urgent 
cases in which the overseers of the 
poor shall have refused or neglect- 
ed to take cognisance thereof, any 
justice of the: peace acting for the 
division should, upon complaint, 
to be verified by oath, inquire inte 
such case ; and if he shall find mat- 
ter which he shall deem of sufficient 
importance to call for the imme- 
diate consideration of the select 
vestry, he shall have power to re 
quire such select vestry to assemble 
forthwith, and to take such ca# 
into consideration ; and if such s- 


lect vestry shall refuse or neglect ~ 


to assemble and to consider such 
case, 
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casa such magistrate should then 
have power to make such an order 
ashe would have been impowered 
tomake, had the case been previ- 
ously considered and determined 

by the select vestry; and 
Taine the parties shall not be satis- 
fed with the decisions of such se- 
lect vestry, they should have a right 
toapply to two or more justices of 
thepeace,in petty sessionsassembled, 
who, upon the complaint being 
verified by oath, shall have power 
tosummon the overseers lo inquire 
intoand decide upon the merits of 
the case, and to make such order 
as they may think proper stating 
the grounds upon which they make 
their adjudication ; and in all pa- 
rishes in which the select vestry 
shall be established, general vestries 
hall in future be held within one 
week after Easter, and within one 
week after Michaelmas, in each 
year, for the purpose of consulting 
and determining upon parochial 
matters, before which general ves- 
tries shall be laid for consideration 
and approval, the proceedings and 
accounts of such select vestry, ac- 
cording to the practice of Scotland. 
It might also be expedient that the 
accounts of the parish should be 
wi in a prescribed form, 

n such a body, acquainted as 
they must be with the situation, 
eharacter and habits of the appli- 
fants, might well be vested that 
discretion which is so much wanted 
to discriminate between the claims 
of the idle and the industrious ; 
and their decisions may, it is hoped, 
supersede the necessity of those ap- 

$ to the magistrates, which 

been so numerous as to pres 
clude frequently thatattention bein 
i to each particular case, which 
might otherwise have received, 
and perhaps suggested the adoption 
of that scale of relief, which has 





justice is 
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been ug indiscriminately to 
those whose earnings, so measured, 


were found insufficient for their 
maintenance. 

_ The frequent application to ma- 
gistrates criginated, perhaps, in a 
proviso of the 3d and 4th William 
and Mary, c. 11, that no persons, 
but those registered in a book di- 
rected to be kept in each parish, 
should “ receive collection,” but 
by the authority of a justice or the 
justices in sessions, If any neglect 
therefore occurred in keeping such 
register, recourse would naturally 
and properly be had to the justices; 
but without such neglect, a proba- 
bility was afforded of procuring 
from the justices, that which was 
refused by the parish officer, inso- 
much that it should seem from the 
9th Geo. J. c. 7, that it had be 
come necessary to check such ap- 
plications ; for it recites ‘that ma- 
ny persons have applied to some 
justice of the peace, without the 
knowledge of any officers of the 
parish, and thereby upon untrue 
suggestions, and sometimes upon 
false and frivolous pretences, have 
obtained relief.” It therefore pro- 
vided, that no poor person should 
be relieved till oath made of a rea~ 
sonable cause for such relief; and 
that application had been made 
in vain to the parish; and the 
ordered to summon 
two of the overseers to show cause 
why such relief should not be gi- 
ven. But under this statute, every 
person who is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the overseer, of course 
applies to the justice, to whom his 
wants and habits must generally be 
less known; and in default of the 
attendance of the officers, which, 
constituted as the office of overseer 
is, frequently happens, either from 
the distance of the magistrate, or 
from the pressure of other business, 
({ 3) AR 
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an order or recommendation is gi- 
ven on the statement of the soa 


cant. This preventive provision of 
the 9th Geo. 1. appearing therefore 


to have wholly failed, it is hoped 
that the intervention of such a se- 
lect vestry would be more effectual, 
especially if they were aided by the 
establishment of the parochial be- 
nefit fund, which would afford, 
after some time, the surest criterion 
of the industry and providence of 
each parishioner. 

The efficacy however of this as 
well as of any other expedient which 
can be suggested, must depend 
upon some of those who are most 
interested in the welfare of a parish 
taking an active share in the admi- 
nistration of its concerns. With- 
out this, the committee are con- 
vinced no benefit will be derived 

rom any amendment that can be 
made in the details of the system ; 
and with it, even under the existin 
law, much may be effected, as it 
has been, both in single and in in- 
corporated parishes, where such su- 
perintendence prevails; and they 
think no means are so likely to lead 
to this desirable practice, as giving 
to such a part of the vestry as may 
bear some analogy to the heritors 
and kirk session of Scotland, a 
ctical and efficient discriminat- 
ing power in granting relief, still 
leaving an appeal to the petty ses- 
sions open, if the judgement of such 
a body should be thought errone- 
ous, The heritors and kirk session 
continue to perform the duty of ad- 
justing the list of the poor; and 
though by $ and 4 Will, IIL. c.11. 
the same duty has been enjoined 
upon the parishioners generally, 
arid none but those in — list are 
permitted to a share of the assess- 
ment, except by order of a justice, 
your committee believe that this 
provision has been so generally ne. 
pected as to be almost forgotten. 


‘ One of the cases in which such a 
iscrimnating power may be exer. 
cised with the greatest lanl, os 
curs not unfrequently where the 
party is in present want, from hay. 
ing squandered away earnings that 
would have afforded ample means 
for the support of a family; jg 
such instances, in conformity with 
this principle, it might be expedient 
that there should be a power to ad. 
vance such sums as may be neces 
sary for the immediate support of 
the family, by way of loan only, to 
be repaid by instalments, according 
to the discretion of the select vestry 
or magistrates; such a practice 
would at least be attended with the 
advantage of securing inquiry and 
discrimination. The application of 
the same principle to the wants of 
parsons who are in the receipt of al. 
owances from Chelsea and Green. 
wich hospitals, leads the committee 
to think it expedient to recommend, 
that where any person entitled toa 
pension or other allowance from 
Chelsea or Greenwich hospital shall 
apply for parish relief, the parish 
officers may require, and any ma- 
gee may authorize and direct, 
the assignment of such pension or 
allowance for the reimbursement of 
the parish, such assignment to be 
made in a short form to be pre- 
scribed, to be of one or more quat~ 
terly payments, as the magistrate 
may think fit. regard being had to 
the amount of the relief ordered, 
The parish officers should be ree 
quired to give immediate notice to 
the revenue officer of the district who 
is authorized to pay such pensions, 
and the parish officers, or their suc- 
cessors, should be authorized to re- 
ceive the payments when due, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the assigi 
ments, subject to account with 
pauper before a magistrate. 

And as it might contribute mate- 


; f the persons 
rially to the comfort © ae nd 
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entitled to such allowances, and 
tend to prevent the necessity for 
guch applications on their part for 
relief, if they were enabled to re. 
sums due “a them weekly, 
instead of quarterly, it is recom- 
that authority should be 
by law to any person entitled 
w a pension, or other provision 
from Chelsea or Greenwich “cy 

tal, to assign such pension to 
overseer of the ish in which he 
may reside, and to provide that 
upon such assignment being made 
with the approbation of a magis- 
trate, and registered at Greenwich 
or Chelsea, it shall be lawful for 
the overseer to pay to such persoa 
out of the poor rates a weekly al- 
lowance corresponding to the rate 
of such pension; and the directors 
and governors of Chelsea and 
Greenwich respectively should di- 
rect the quarterly issue of any pen- 
sion so assigned to be paid to such 
overseer, in reimbursement of the 
weekly advance, under proper re- 
gulations to be made for that pur- 
, Inthe one case, the parish will 
reimbursed the sums advanced, 
as in justice it ought to be, and in 
the other, the temptation to extra- 
e being removed, the want 

po om will not be created. 

Having thus considered the de- 
scription of persons to be relieved, 
either by employment or pecuniary 
assistance, it remains to your come 
mittee to direct the attention of the 
house to the place in which such 
persons were respectively to be so 

or set to work, embracing 
what is termed the law of settle. 
ment; which, if not the most im- 
portant branch of the subject in 
other respects, yet, as it affects the 
comforts, the happiness, and even 


the liberty of the great mass of our 
ee is of the highest im- 
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From the reign of Richard 2 
yer 2. “2 11H.7. «2% 
9H.7. co impotent 
gars were directed to repair Pa 
place of their birth; afterwards, to 
the place where they had last dwel- 
led or were best known, or were 
born, or had “ made last their 
abode by the space of three years.” 
And such continued to be the law 
at that period, when funds for the 
relief of the poor were first raised 
by a compulsory assessment ; a prd- 
vision, which rendered it still more 
important to define correctly, 
what persons were locally entitled 
to partake of this local fund; 
and the 14 Eliz. ¢. 5, conse- 
quently authorized the removal of 
persons “to the place where they 
were born, or most conversant for 
the space of three years next be- 
fore.” And this enactment ap- 
ars to have remained unaltered 
y any act of the legislature, exce 
in the case of rogues and vagabonds, 
(39 Eliz, ec. 4& 1 J. c. 7.) whe 
were to be sent to their last dwell- 
ing, if they had any if not, to the 
place where they last dwelt by the 
space of one year; though deci- 
sions of the courts of law seem to 
have considered a month’s abode, 
or a residence of forty days, in some 
cases sufficient to gain a settlement. 
The doubts which, however, existed 
on this subject were removed by 
13 & 14 Car. 2, c. 12, which esta- 
blished a new system, imposing a 
restrainton the circulationof labour, 
essentially affecting the domestic 
comforts and happiness of the poor, 
and giving rise to various subse- 
quent provisions, which have be- 
come the fruitful source of litiga- 
tion, | 
The statute enacts, that “‘ where- 
as by reason of some defects in the 
Jaw, poor people are not restrained 
from going from one parish to ane 
(14) other, 
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other, and therefore do endeavour 
to settle themselves in those pia: ishes 
where there is the best stock, the 
largest commons or wastes to build 
cottages, and the most woods tor 
them to burn acd destroy ; and 
when they have consumed tr, then 
to another parish, and at last be- 
come rogues and vagabonds, tothe 
rreat discouragement of parishes to 
yrovide stocks, when it is liable to 
be devoured by strangers: Be it 
therefore enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That it shall and muy 
be lawful, upon complaint made by 
the churchwardens or overseers of 
the poor of any purish, to any jus- 
tice of the peace, within forty days 
after any such person or persons 
coming to settle, as aforesaid, in 
any tenement under the yearly va- 
lueof 10/. for any two justices of the 
peace, whereof one to be of the quo- 
rum, at the division where any per- 
son or persons that are likely to be 
chargeable to the parish shall come 
to inhabit, by their warrant to re- 
move and convey such person or 
persons to such parish where he or 
they were last legally settled, either 
as a native householder, sojourner, 
apprentice or servant, for the space 
of forty days at least, unless he or 
they give sufficient security for the 
discharce of the said parish, to be 
allowed of by the said justices.” 
But #¢ a settlement would be thus 
gained by forty days residence, and 
that residence might not be matter 
of notoriety, whea such a natural 
inducement would exist to conceal 
it, by a subsequent act, (1 J.% 
c. 17.) the forty days residence is 
to be reckoned not from the day of 
the person coming to inhabit, but 
from the time at which he gives a 
notice in writing to one of the pa- 
rish officers of his abode, and the 
number of his family. But even 
this precaution against a clandestine 
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residence was not enough to 

vent such notice being defeated by 

the inattention and misconduct of 
the officers; and it was therelore 
further provided, (3 W. 3, «, il.) 
that such notice should be pubiish. 
ed in the church and reyistered; 
it was felt necessary, however, to 
provide that the following persons 
should be deemed: to have a |} 
settlement in the parish, though no 
such notice in wring be delivered 
or published ; 

Ist. Any person executing a pub. 
lic annual office in the parish, or 
paying parish taxes. 

2d. Any unmagried person, with. 
out child or children, hired for one 
year. 

$d. Any person bound an ap. 
prentice hy indenture. 

Notwithstanding these excep. 

tions, the mischief of making the 
labouring classes thus stationary ap- 
pears to have been soon felt, and 
the expedient was adopted of grant. 
ing certificates by the major partof 
the parish officers, (8 & 9 W.% 
c, 30 ) and allowed by two justices, 
acknowledging the persons remove 
mg to belong to their parish, une 
dertuking to provide tor Uyem when 
ever they may be torced to ask re 
lief of the parish to which such cer 
tificate is brought: in that case they 
were itremovable tll actuaily 
chargeable; but in thatevent they 
might be conveyed to ther place af 
settlement. By these means, it was 
hoped, that those who were i want 
of work in one parish might be en 
abled to seek it in another, notwith 
standing the provisions of the 13% 
14Ch, 2) which restrained them 
trom carrying their jabour to the 
best market. 

By asubsequent act, (9X10W.3.) 
care was taken that no settlement 
should be gained by a residence 
under such certificate, unleys we 

part 
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party took a lease of a tenement 
of the annual value of 10/., or exc. 
egied some annual office, being le- 
ced therein. And by the 
jah Anne, c. 18, an apprentice or 
, hired servant to a. certificated 
‘could not by virtae of the 
iceship, or hiring and ser. 
viety gain any settlement in such 
sh, Another act also was pass- 
eitoensure the regular execution 
of such certificate, by the attesta- 
ion of witnesses, and again for the 
more certain reimbursement, by the 
cenilying parish, of the expenses 
auending the removal of the certi- 
feated person (3 Geo. 2. c. 29.). 
After all, it was solemnly decided, 
that the granting these certificates 
was quite discretionary both with 
to the parish officers and 
the magistrates. And such conti- 
qued to be the only means by which 
jhis restraint on the free circulation 
of labour could be avoided, till in 
thethirty-fth year of the present 
reign, the privilege of persons not 
being removed till aetually charge- 
able, which had been recently con- 
lerred on members of friendly so- 
ceties, was extended by a law 
which deserves perhaps more notice 
and applause than it has received; 
ad the liberty of removing from 
place toplace was made no longer to 
depend upon the willand judgement 
wether ot parish officers or magis- 
rates, but the removal of poor 
persons Was prevented till they were 
«tally chargeable. 

No materal alteration has been 
made in the law of settlement since 
this act; and the result of the va- 
nous enactments on this subject 
now's, that every poor person ss 

ied to parochial relief, can 
claim it only (except in cases of 

accident or calamity) in 
that parish in which he has resided 
G forty days, cither on un cs- 
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tate of his own, if purchased of the 
value of 30/,.or in a tenement rent- 
ed by him of the annual value of 
10/., or under indentures of appren- 
ticeship, or having served a year 
under a yearly hiring, as an un- 
mariied man, without:a child, or 
by executing a public annual office 
during the year, If a settlement 
has been acquired by neither of 
these means, the father’s settlement 
becomes that of his issue; if that be 
unknown, the mother’s; and if that 
also should not be ascertained, re- 
course must be had to the place of 
birth, which is also (with certain 
exceptions) the place of settlement 
of illegitimate childreny till they 
have acquired another by one of the 
modes described by the statutes 
above enumerated. Persons not 
born within the kingdom, and who 
have acquired no settlement by 
either of the above means, are by 
the humane interpretation of the 
law to be relieved, in case of neces- 
sity, in the parish in which they are 
found, 

These various provisions have 
given rise to a course of expensive 
and embarrassing litigation, of 
which a very inadequate measure 
would be formed by reference to 
the cases, numerous as they are, 
which have been reported in the su- 

erior court; for supposing all that 
fain been there decided, to have 
been reported, still they are deci- 
sions of such questions of law only, 
as were thought doubtful by the 
magistrates and courts below, 
exclusive of the infinitely greater 
number of questions ot fact, on 
which it is the peculiar province of 
the justices alone to decide, either 


in the first instance, or by way of 


appeal; and it may perhaps be ad- 
ded, that on no branch of the law 
have the judgements of the superior 
court been so contradictory. A 


better 
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better fudgement may perhaps be 
fi by a referente to the sums 
expended in litigation, and the re- 
moval of papers at different pe- 
riods. These sums amounted in 
1776, to 35,0722; in 1786, to 
$5,7911.; in 1803, 190,072/.; in 
1815, 287,0007. And it appears 
that the appeals against orders of 
removal, entered at the four last 
quarter sessions, amount to about 
4,700. Great however as the in- 
convenience confessedly is of this 
constant and increasing litigation, 
there are still other effects of the 
law of settlement, which it is yet 
more important to correct; such 
are the frauds so frequertly com- 
mitted by those who are intrusted 
to prevent even the probability of a 
burthen being brought on their pa- 
rish; and such are the measures, jus- 
tifiable undoubtedly in point of law, 
which are adopted very generally 
in many parts of the kingdom, to 
defeat the obtaining a settlement ; 
the most common of these latter 
ractices is that of hiring labourers 

or a less period than a year; from 
whence it naturally and necessarily 
follows, that a labourer may spend 
the season of his health and industry 
in une parish, and be transferred in 
the decline of life to a distant part 
of the kingdom. If the means 
cannot be found of wholly remov- 
ing both the mischief of litigation, 
and the hardship that m particular 
and not unfrequent instances at- 
tends the operation of this part of 
the law, still the committee hope 
much may be done to mitigate 
both. The entire abrogation of the 
law of settlement has indeed been 
suggested, and the suggestion has 
generally been accom satied with a 
to maintain the poor from 

a national fund, in order to relieve 
particalar places trom the pressure 
which might in that case arise from 


an accumulated number of 
But believing, for veuhons hue 
have been stated in a former part 
of this report, to which it more 
perly belongs, that transferring 
these funds from parishes to the 
government, would be on various 
grounds in the highest degree in. 
expedient, the committee cannoe 
but feel, that as long asa provision 
for the poor is raised by compul, 
sory parochial assessments, some 
means —_ continue to exist of as 
signin rm to their respective 
rochial limits ; and hea i 
fied, that something short of a 
total repeal of the law of settlement, 
yet going further than all the vari. 
ous minor alterations which have 
been suggested from different parts 
of the kingdom, would simplify the 
law so much, as to reduce the sab. 
ject of ligitation to a very few ques. 
tions of fact, place the maintenance 
of those who want relief upon afar 
more just and equitable footing, 
and at the same time consult in the 
test degree the comfort and 
appiness of the poor themselves, 
With these views, your committee 
recommend, that in future any pet 
son residing three years in a parish, 
without being absent more than 
months in each year, and 
without being in any manner charge 
able, should obtain a settlement m 
such pirish; and to prevent as far 
as possible this fact becoming the 
source of sych litigation as frequent- 
ly arises, from the difficulty of a 
certaining the most simple 
by the evidence of the paupers them- 
selves, it might be permitted that 
after such residence was completed, 
a deposition of the fact might be 
made by the before two ju» 


tices, after notice given to the over 
seers. Your committee are per 
suaded, that if service was requis’ 
to be combined with peebeness ey 
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not only render the provi-e 
ane complicated, but would pre- 
vat a settlement being acquired 
gitbin either of the parishes in 
which the person serves or resides. 
And it is recommended, that no 
pers00, from a day to be named, 
gall acquire a settlement, by rent- 
ing @ tenement, serving an office, 
hinimg and service for a year, ap- 
iporestate. With respect 
tosuch poor persons who not being 
satives of England, may be with- 
out a settlement, the influx of them 
to particular places has been so 
geatand oppressive, that the com- 
mittee think provision should be 
made for passing such persons, upon 
their application for parochial re- 
lief, to the nearest ports or places, 
from which they may return to their 
mative country ; but that any native 
of the British empire shall acquire 
asttlement in any parish in which 
hemay have resided five years with- 
out being chargeable. 

It is not to be supposed that 
wich an abrogation in future of the 
1$&14 Car. 2. and all that has 
been built upon that statute, can be 
wholly exempt from inconvenience ; 
but the only objection that has ap- 
peared entitled to serious consider- 
aon, is founded om an apprehen- 
soa that it might tend to the reduc- 
tion of the number of cottages, a 
consequence which would be un- 

y much to be lamented ; 

but the inconvenience of driving la- 
to a distance from the farms 

which they cultivate, would tend, 
tishoped, to counteract the evil; 
for it is chiefly from motives of this 
“Ht, that such tenements are in 
Istances at present upheld. 

It » however, be for the house 
‘consider, whether the advantages 
from such a change are 

Mk calc to counterbalance 
ihiy which the committee deem the 
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only substantial objection to the al- 
teration; recollecting always, that 
inconveniences must be inseparable 
from such a compulsory provision 
for the poor, as exists in this part 
of the United Kingdom alone. 

Your committee, however, may 
cite in support of their opinion, the 
authority of the accurate and judi- 
cious author of the History of the 
poor laws, who says, “ It must be 
owned, the statute of the 13th and 
l4th Ch. 2. hath exceeded, per- 
haps, the due bounds. If altera- 
tions should be thought requisite, it 
is submitted, whether it might not 
be reasonable to reduce the settle- 
ment to where it was before that 
statute, to wit, to the place of birth, 
or of inhabitancy for one or more 
years, For so long as this was the 
plain simple settlement, there were 
very few disputes in the courts of 
law about settlements, It was the 
easy method of obtaining a settle- 
ment by a residency of forty days, 
that brought parishes into a state of 
war against the poor, and against 
one another ; and caused the sub- 
sequent restrictive statutes to be 
made, all which would fall of 
course, by reducing the settlement 
to its ancient (and indeed most na- 
tural) standard.” 

To state the advantages attend- 
ing the alteration fairly, it is neces- 
sary to direct the attention of the 
house to the sort of questions which 
arise out of each of the heads of set- 
tlement proposed to be abrogated. 

In the case, for instance, of a 
settlement being supposed to be ac- 
quired by renting a tenement of the 
annual value of 10/., the question in 
dispute generally respects the value. 
If it may be really not far from that 
sum, and the family of the pauper 
be numerous, the interests af the 
contending parishes, su by 
the conflicting opinion of their re- 
spective 
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spective surveyors, leads to the ut- 
most expense and extremity of liti- 
gation. 

But this question of fact has not 
been the a subject of dispute. 
‘The kind of tenement, and the nae 
ture of the tenure, wil] be found by 
a reference to the reports of the 
King’s Bench, to have given rise to 
the most difficult and numerous 
questions; the same reference will 
afford a still greater variety of in- 
tricate questions, and of conflicting 
decisions, respecting hirme and ser- 
vice ; as to who may be hired, as 
servants, what the contract of hir- 
ing, whether general, special, cus- 
tomary, retrospective, conditional, 
personal; hiring. service in different 
places, with different masters, of 
marriage during the service, and 
absence from service. 

The settlement by serving an ap- 
prenticeship has also its various de- 
cisions, arising out of the nature of 
the binding, the time of the service, 
the place of the service, the dis- 
charging the indentures, and the 
service with different masters, the 
execution of indentures, and stamps. 
The last head of settlement by es- 
tate, it is obvious, besides the ques- 
tion of value, which, in cace of pur- 
chase, must amount bord fide to 
%0/., involves necessarily some of 
the most intricate questions respect- 
mg real property and testamentary 
bequests and devises. ‘The com- 
mittee are persuaded they need do 
no more than refer to these several 
heads of litigation to show its ex- 
tent; and that minor alterations in 
any of these, while each head of 
settlement is retained, would only 
lead to new questions. It has, for 
mstance, been suggested, that the 
rent of the tenement should be sub. 
stituted for its value; but the ques. 
trou would then be shifted, and 
every agreement fora rent a litile 
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above or a little below 107. wonld 


be impugned as collusive, Raisine 
the sum from 107. to 902. hax heen 
also suggested, and would have its 
advantages by diminishing litiga. 
tion ; but it would at the same time 
increase the difficulty of chargines 
settlement, and, consequently, of 
permitting skill and labour to find 
its best market. It has been pro. 
posed also to the committee from 
various quarters, that under the 
head of hiring and service, a cor- 
tract of hiring should be dispensed 
with, and service for a year confer 
a settlement. But your committee 
fezr, that the sime means which 
are now successfully adopted to pre- 
vent a settlement from being ob 
tained under this head, would in 
that case operate more prejudicially 
to the Jabourer, by preventing his 
remaining a year in one place; at 
present he can do so, under succes 
sive hirings, for a shorter period. 
If these apprehensions are well 
founded, the change would be most 
prejudicial to him, and so impolitic 
m its effects, as to counteract any 
advantage which could be derived 
from such diminution of litiga- 
tion. These are among the rea 
sons for which the committee 
suppose that no alteration, short 
of that which they venture tu pro- 
pose, would have the effect of 
removing the evil of litigation t- 
cident to the ‘present law of settle- 
ment. But it is to the labour 
ing class of the community that 
they conceive this great alteration 
would be most beneficial. It would 
insure their being maintained, where 
they had maintained themselves, 
where they would be more likely, if 
meritorious persons, to experrence 
in case of need the kindness of red 
benevolence. It is hoped also that 
it might operate as an inducement 


to active and faithful service om = 
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oe hand, anc on the other to pre- 
yeatsuch service being interrupted 
by an interested consideration for 
parochial funds. And they Ape 
«alteration with the more confi- 
ee ane they thereby recom- 
mend the restoration of that law, 
which was coeval with parochial 
contributions, whether voluntary or 
: and because it i a 

existing law in that part of the 
teed Kingdom, Scotland, where 
thelocal management and main. 
wnance of the poor have been best 


are some other suggestions 
of inferior importance, which have 
wtfound a place in the foregoing 
put of the report, to which your 
committee would refer before they 
wnclude their observations. 
Itappears desirable, that justices 
out of sessions should have the 
power, which they can now only 
erecute in sessions, of making orders 
o maintenance on near relations. 
That a power should also be 
iven to oe ptt to recover 
sae process, the posses- 
soa of tenements which they may 
laverented and used for the accom- 
modation of the poor, wiihout 
ing driven to the tedious and ex- 


peasive proceeding by way of eject- 
ment, 


Your committee moreover think, 
the vexation and expense of 
emovals might in some instances 
te saved, by an arrangement for 
pstponing the execution of the 
a till mig a final decision in 

(a Of appeal. 
It is al suggested, that the 
wer given by the Mutiny Act 
nde 56 Geo, 3, cap. 10, sect. 70,) 
“Wany justice of the peace, where 
“7 Soldier shall be quartered, in 
@e such soldier have cither wife, 
forchildren, to examine such 
as to the place of his last 
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lezal settlement, and which requises’ 
him to give au attested copy to such 
soldier, of any affidavit made by 
him in this respect, in order to be 
produced whea required; and 
which provides that such attested 
copy shall be at any time admitied 
in evidence, as to such last legal 
settlement,” be extended to any 
person confined in any gaol or place 
of safe custody in Great Britain, 
provided that such copy of the ex- 
amination shall not be admitted in 
evidence after the discharge of such 
prisoner. 

By the act 25 Geo, 3. cap. 83, it 
is provided, that when any applica- 
tion shall be made to a justice of 
the peace for relief, ak justice 
shall not summon the guardian, un- 
less application shall have been first 
made by the applicant tote guar- 
dian, and, if he refuses redress to 
the visitor, In incorporated .pa- 
rishes, the visitor is frequently from 
ten to fifteen miles clistant from the 
residence of. the pauper, and fre. 
quently absent from home. Some 
alteration in the law appears neceés- 
sary to obviate this inconvenience. 

Your committee have thus stated 
to the house the result of a labori- 
ous investigation, which has beea 
protracted to a period of the session 
which precludes their proposing at 
present such legislative enactments 
as it might be thought fit to adopt. 
They cannot, however, regret is 
circumstance; for conceiving wut 
the house expected at their hands a 
general revision of the whole sy- 
stem of our poor laws, in which, 
though it be not difficuit to potnt 
out inconveniences and mischiels, 
yet the task of providing practical 
remedies is so arduous, that yeur 
committee is persuaded, that eves 
more time. and labour would 10g 
have been misspent in considering 
further the various provisions of the 

law, 
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law, and the numerous proposals 
which from different quarters have 
been submitted to their judgement. 
The a also will wey called 
wpon to any © sugges- 
tions of rs t, till an cgi 
opportunity will have been afford- 
ed tocorrect any errors in the judge- 
ment of your committee, or to con- 
firm their opinions; and this delay 
will above all be salutary, if the 
lapse of time, aided by a more fa. 
vourable season, should restore the 
kingdom in some de to its 
wonted and healthful state. For, 
though a period of depression and 
distress may bring out more pro- 
mi the weak and unsound 
parts of the system, it is obvious 
that the application of the most ef- 
fectual remedies, is at such a mo. 
ment of more than ordinary diff- 
culty. And if it should be the plea- 
sure of the house, that the const- 
deration of this subject should be 
resumed in the next session of par- 
liament, no inconsiderable advan- 
will be derived from that mass 
information contained in the re- 
turns of 1815, to which they have 
not yet had access; and from a 
farther valuable accession of de- 
tailed accounts of the admirable 
ice of Scotland. 
4h Jaly, 1817. 


én a -* 


Report of the committee of the ge- 
neral assembly, Edinburgh son 
the letter to the moderator by the 
right honourable William Sturges 
Bourne. 


Edinburgh, 17th June, 1817. 


Sir, 

I daly communicated to the ge- 
feral assembly of the church of 
Scotland the letter of the 29th of 
May, with which you, as chairman, 
of uke committee of the house, of 





commons, ha pleased 


In answer to this letter, I have 
now im my power to transmit to you 
such a report as the committee of 
the assetnbly, expressly appoi 
for the purpose, has been enabled t 
draw up from information to which 
it had immediate access; but | 
have, at the same time, the honour 
of informing you, that the assem. 
bly has directed its committee tp 
collect information more 
throughout the charch, which 
enable me hereafter to transmit to 
you a fuller account of the 
ment of the poor in Scotland. 

I have the honour to be respeet. 

fully, your most faithful and 
obedient servant, 
Gaver Gres, moderator. 

W. Sturges Bourne, esq. 

chairman of the committee 
of the house of commons. 

The committee report, that with 
the assistance of the returns made 
to Mr. Kennedy’s inquiries, they 
have been able to prepare a state. 
ment of the rege ns the 

in u s of one 
reat acc wi 
to be laid before the assembly; 
that there are still a very considet- 
able number of additional retorns, 
amounting nearly, perhaps, to am 
other hundred pari ich it has 
not been possible within the timed- 
lowed them to arrange; 
the committee take the liberty of 
suggesting the following 
which have occurred to them, 
the returns which they have 
arranged.——They remark, 4 

1. t the — have um 
formly proceeded on 
that avery individual is ” 

ide for himself by his own bt 
ur, as long as he is able ee 
and that his parish is only bound 


make up that portion of wee 
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which he cannot earn 
one other lawful means. 
@, That even in cases of extreme 


providing for their necessities, 
diber in whole or in part.—That 
his cireumstance will account for 
dheemall number of paupers in some 
$ pari ; and serves 
a the same time to explain a fact, 
ghicl is obvious in so many of the 
uurts in the country districts, that 
thesams given to the paupers ap- 
par to be so disproportioned to 
what their real necessities require. 
A small sum, given to aid their 
ger vesources, affords them the 
wef which is necessary; and it 
would be both against the true in- 
wet and the moral habits of the 
if a more ample provision 
wre made for them by their pa- 
rishes, 
$. That the distinction made in a 
great proportion of the returns be- 
tween the poor im the regular pa- 
ih roll, and the trdustriovs poor 
whoteceive only occasional supply, 
isofequal importance to the mo- 
wis and the best interests of the 
cumtry. Those of the first class 
meeive a constant supply from the 
parish funds; those of the second 
aeonly assisted when they are laid 
wide from work by sickness or ac- 
cidental causes ; and especially du- 
ety a season of the year which 
affects their health or sus- 
pends their usual labours. They 
teeive at that time such assistance 
® thir immediate necessities de- 
mand, for the limited period when 
are in this situation ; but when 
cause which occasioned their 
demand ceases to operate, the parish 
i , and they 


" the relations and neigh- 
enon the paupers have a pride 
it 


eee under a con- 
Pietion, whic ynever relinquish, 
tet both their subsistence and their 
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their industry. 

4. That it a from the re. 
turns which have yet been examined, 
that in a great proportion of the 
country: parishes in which ase 
sessments have been introduced, 
they have been afterwards aban- 
doned ; either because it has been 
found by ience that whatever 
addition the ordinary fonds required 
might be found at much less e:- 
om by ae of voluntary con- 
tributions, when any urgent 
sure on the poor oak teeter te 
nepessary ; = because M regular as- 
sessment in those es has 
generally been busted to prasdeice 
an influx of paupers from other 
parishes, who in three (by the 
decisions of the courts of law for 
the last forty eer can acquire a 
legal settlement, if during that time 
~ have supported themselves ty 
their own industry; a tin 
this way the purochiod berthee' We. 
yond all reasonable proportion. Ic 
is clear, from the returns examined, 
and the remarks contained in them, 
that this observation applies to no 
mconsiderable number of parishes, 
though the experience may be dif- 
ferent in other situations which have 
not yet fallen under the view of the 
committee ; and that the voluntary 
contributions which are substituted 
in place of legal assessments, though 
in some instances they are unequal 
and partial, from the inattention or 
disinclination of individuals, have in 
general been found to answer the 
purpose, relieving those parishes of 
a ts og and more - 
nent burden, and as effectu A af 
viding for the real necessities of the 


poor. : 
5. That it appears to the com- 
mittee, that in those districts to 
which the r they have consi- 
dered relate, the weekly collections 
at 
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at the churches,: in . parishes in 
which there are few dissenters, go 
far to provide for the support of the 
; thatcollectionsatthe churches 
ve been in use from the earliest 
periods of the Scotch ecclesiastical 
establishment, and are recognised 
in the acts of parliament both as an 
ancient and igal resource for the 
maintenance of the poor,—That 
every encouragement ought to be 
given to the continuance of the 
weekly collections; and that those 
parishes have not judged wisely, 
who appear tohave bat ned them 
to make way for regular as 
ments,—That though it is crane 
where there are legal assessments 
established, an unequal burden is 
laid on the inhabitants who attend 
the parish church, and give their 
weekly contributions there, inde- 
pendent of what they pay to the 
assessment ; it is also true, that the 
apostolical rule of making such col- 
lections on the first day of the week, 
adopted by our church, and sanc- 
tioned by the legislature, should not 
be hastily departed from ; and that 
the discontinuance of such collec- 
tions has obviously amost pernicious 
influence to render poors rates both 
©ppressive and pernetual. 

6. That itis clear to the com- 
mittee, that in almost all the coun- 
try parishes which have hitherto 
come under their notice, where a 
regular assessment has been esta- 
blished, the wants of the poor, and 
the extent of the assessments, have 
graduallyand progressively incrcas- 
ed from their commencement; and 
that it does appear to be a matter 
of very serious interest to the com- 
munity at large, to prevent as far 
as possible this practice from being 
generally adopted ; to limit the as- 
sessments as much as they can be 
limited, where the circumstances of 
particular parishes render them un- 
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avoidable ; and whenever it is pracs 
ticable, to abandon them. 

7. That it appears to the com. 

mittee from the returns before 
that the weekly collectidns at the 
churches are a very efficient ree 
source for the parochial poor, ig 
every case in which there are few 
dissenters, or persons who absent 
themselves from their parish church, 
it ig equally clear, on the otherhand, 
that in those parishes in which the 
accommodation provided for the 
inhabitants in the parish churches 
bears no proportion to the popula. 
tion, a legal assessment seems to be 
inevitable, as long as this continues 
to be the situation of those parishes; 
that in such of these cases as have 
fallen under the view of the com. 
mittee, it is manifestly the ultimate 
interest, both of the landholders 
and the parishioners, to have their 
respective parishes divided, and a 
sufficient number of churches 
vided, equal to the number of ia. 
habitants; and that if this were done 
to the full extent, it is certain that 
the poor might be supported with 
out any necessity of having recourse 
to parochial assessments.-—That at 
present the gradual increase of pro- 
rty in some of those parishes, by 
adding to the funds trom which the 
assessments are raised, serves to keep 
down the amount of the charge ou 
the parish at large; and that trom 
this circumstance the amountof the 
assessments there has increased ma 
much less proportion, than the as 
sessments in parishes in which the 
funds for assessment, or the property 
assessed, has remained in a great 
measure stationary. ‘ 

8. That where legal assessments 
are resorted to in Scotland, the pre- 
visions in the law which regulates 
the manner of imposing them are 
uniformly and_ strictly observed ¥ 


that the law has given the pen 
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toassess a parish to a joint meeting, 
isting of the minister, the he- 
ritors, and the elders of the parish, 
ho are authorized to meet for the 
on the first Tuesday of 
Riser and the first Tuesday of 
August in each year, when the as- 
gssment is imposed hal/- yearly ; or 
on either of those days, when it is 
fixed for a whole year.—That the 
ice in general is, to hold this 
meeting only once in the year, and 
inost frequently on the first Tuesday 
of August, and at that time to as- 
sess for a whole year.—That the 
heritors in general, who are the per- 
wns chiefly interested, are accus- 
tomed to attend this meeting, and 
having the chief influence in deter- 


ining the amount of the assess- 
ment, hive it always in their power 
tokeep it within reasonable bounds. 
—That in former times it was, and 
iaparishes chiefly landward it still is, 
i according to the valued rent 
of the lands ; but that where a great 
part of the most valuable property 
consists in houses, this has been 
found to be an unequal rule, as it 
evidently lays on landed estates a 
very disproportioned part of the 
burthen : ee in des situations, 
therefore, the practice which pre- 
vails, and has been sanctioned by the 
decisions in the courts of law, is to 
the assessments according 

tothe real rents of property both in 
houses and lands.——That the assess- 
ments thus imposed are laid on he- 
ntors and tenants by equal portions, 
the heritor paying one half of the 
assessment and the tenant the other, 
and both proportions being paid by 
a heritor who occupies his own 
Property ; with this exception, that 
Adeduction is given of one fourth 
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or the half of the assessment laid on 
the heritor of houses in name of re- 
parations,— That at the annual 
meeting, at which such assessments 
are imposed, the heritors are accus- 
tomed to attend, and have always 
the power of determining what is 
done; so that it rests ina great 
measure with themselves to prevent 
the assessment imposed from rising 
beyond what the fair necessities of 
the parish require, 

9. That the statements on the 
management of the poor within the 
city of Edinburgh and the parish of 
Saint Cuthbert’s, show in whatman- 
ner the poor are provided for in the 

arishes of the largest population 
in the first, where there is a legal as- 
sessment, which has been but very 
lately resorted to, and at the same 
time a parish workhouse 5 and in 
the second, which comprehends the 
suburbs of Edinburgh, and a larger 
population still, where there has 
been a legal assessment for upwards 
of fifty years, and alsoa parish work- 
house. 

10. That in the schedules taken 
from the returns of the country pa- 
rishes, in order to render their state- 
ments uniform, the committee have 
in general satisfied themselves with 
inserting an average of ten years, 
both with regard to the number of 
paupers, and the funds which are 
employed in supporting them. _ 

With these remarks the commite 
tee conclude this report; humbly 
submitting it to the assembly, to be 
transmitted, if it shall be approved 
of, to Mr. Sturges Bourne, 


Moncrisrr WeLiwoop, 
for the Sub-committee, 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


ot the preface to the present 
Volume of the New Annual 

ister, we have stated, generally 
and briefly, the alterations which are 
made in the plan, arrangement, and 
object, of the present or Literary 
portion of it, and the reasons which 
induced us to make those alterations. 
Itseems, however, proper, and may 
be expected, thet in this intro- 
ductory chapter to the Literary part 
of the Register, we should enter 
more fully and particularly into the 
nature and object of these altera- 
tions, and give more at length the 
teasons from which they sprung, 
and the objects which they have in 
view. 

According to the original plan of 
this work, it consisted, in fact, of 
two parts: one part professed to 
give an annual retrospect of the 
political events of the past year; 
this part was subdivided into’ two 
portions. In. the first and principal 
portion, all those events, which, 
from the dignity of their character 
and nature, the wide field on which 
they were displayed, the connexion 
Which they possessed with events 
gone by, or to come, of similar im~- 
portance, and the public character 
of those who were principally con- 





cerned in them, were entitléd to the 
denomination of History, were com- 
prised : in the second portion of the 
first part, subordinate events, or 
events of a local and temporary cha- 
racter and importance,~many of 
which were indeed interesting from 
the circumstances of which they 
were coniposed, from the insight 
which they gave into individual or 
national character, or from other 
causes,— were detailed. To this 
portion was appended a selection of 
State papers ;—-such documents as 
might authenticate, or illustrate the 
facts and events about which the 
first portion of the first part was 
occupied. 

The second grand division of the 
New Annual Register, according tc 
the original plan, was Literary; 
but the arrangement of this part 
does not appear to have been most 
happily or judiciously formed; for 
the greatest portion of it was placed 
entirely after the whole of the first, 
or political division of the volume; 
whereas that part of the Literary 
division, which, though: of compa- 
ratively small extent, was far before 
the latger portion in originality, im- 
portance, and interest—-was» placed 
in the beginning of the: am. 

A2 a 
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at a distance from the Literary 
Selections aod Retrospect. 

The first alteration, therefore, 
which suggested itself, — and which, 
after mature and cool deliberation, 
it was resolved to make,—related 
to the throwing entirely together 
whatever of the New Annual Re- 

ister should treat of Literature. 

is alteration has accordingly been 
made in the present volume: the 
whole of the first part is Political 
or Historical ; the whole of the se- 
cond part is Literary, 

This, however, is an alteration 
only so far as regards the arrange- 
ment: it has been deemed proper, 
and for the advantage and improve- 
ment of the work, to make other 
alterations, of a more extensive and 
important nature. According to 
the original plan, the Literary di- 
vision of the New Annual Register 
consisted of Literary Selections, and 
a Literary Retrospect. That Lite- 
rary Selections, that is, Selections 
from such works published during 
the currency of the past year, as 
contained information new and in- 
structive, or interesting, or as ex- 
hibited fair and characteristic speci- 
mens of the genius and acquirements 
of that year,—especially, if such 
works were, from the expensive 
manner in which they were pub- 
lished, of rare and difficult access, — 
that sach Selections should be gra- 
tifying and acceptable to all classes 
and descriptions of readers,—if 
made with care, impartiality, and 
judgment,—there can be no doubt. 
Hence, we believe, that these Se- 
lections were always read with 
peculiar interest and pleasure, and, 
not unfrequently, with much in. 
straction ; and that they introduced 
the readers of the New Annual 
Register to facts in science, or in 
the history of man, or to literary 


pleasures,- to which they, other- 
wise, would have been strangers. 
With this impression of the interest 
and value of the Literary Selections, 
it has been determined to continue 
them on the same plan, and to the 
same extent, as they have hitherto 
been given. But the determination 
with regard to the Literary Retro- 
spect, has been otherwise. This 
Retrospect consisted of a professed 
Review of Domestic and Foreign 
Literature. Could this professed 
object have been accomplished 
within the limits, or on the plan, 
necessarily assigned it, there can be 
no doubt, that it would have formed 
by far the most valuable portion of 
the Register: but a view of the 
subjects which this Retrospect pro- 
fessed to embrace, will prove that 
they were far beyond the compass, 
and, in fact, foreign to the character 
of an Annual Register. That part 
of the Retrospect which related 
to Domestic Literature, comprised 
Biblical Criticism, Christian Ethics, 
Polemics, Discourses, and single 
Sermons; Physiology, Medicine, 
Surgery, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and the different branches of pure 
and mixed Mathematics; History, 
Voyages, Travels, Politics, and Po- 
litical Economy ; Biography, An- 
tiquities, Poetry, Belles Lettres, and 
Novels. The Retrospect of Fo- 
reign Literature comprised the 
literature and science of the princi- 
pal nations of Europe and America. 
A Retrospect, thus extensive, pro- 
fessing to embrave such a variety 
of important topics, was necessarily 
confined to seven or eight sheets at 
the utmost: hence it will be evident, 
that it must merely skim over the 
various topics, and leave on the 
minds and recollections of the 


readers very vague, » and 
feeble impressions, In fact, (hus 
imp ; 
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limited in extent, it could neither 
give an adequate character of the 
yarious publications which were 
ht under review, nor exhibit 
ageneral, distinct, and clear idea of 
the state and progress of literature 
and science during the currency of 
the year over which it professed to 
throw a retrospect. The latter 
object, indeed, might more fully 
and satisfactorily be accomplished 
by the literary selections, if impar- 
tially and judiciously made; while 
the former object—that of a Re- 
view of scientific and literary pub- 
lications —seemed, as was before 
observed, to be equally foreign to 
the nature and object, and beyond 
the limits, of an Annual Register. 
Such are briefly the considera- 
tions that have induced us to alter 
the character and arrangement of 
this portion of the New Annual 
Register. In this Volume, the 


Review of Domestic and Foreign’ 


Literature is entirely omitted ; but 
the Selections are continued : there 
is, however, still a Literary Retro- 
spect. 
It seemed, indeed, proper that an 
Annual Register should introduce 
its readers, not only to the historical 
and political events that might have 
occurred during the currency of the 
past year, but also to the literature 
and science of that year: we have 
endeavoured to prove, that the Re- 
view portion of the volume was 
inadequate to the accomplishment 
of this latter object, because it 
professed to follow the example of 
the regular Reviews, while, at the 
same time, its space was much less, 
and the number of publications 
which came within its range, much 
ater. It has, therefore, been 


termined to prefix to the Literary 
Selections a Review, not of books, 
but of the general, literary, and 
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scientific character of the pastyear ; 
or,.to explain the object we have 
in view more fully and distinctly, 
it has been determined, in the first 
place, to point out and mark, in the 
Literary Retrospect, not only ,the 
progress and changes which may 

ave taken place in literature and 
science during the currency of the 
past year, but also its peculiar cha- 
racter ; and, in the second place, to 
prefix to the Selections from each 
particular work a sketch of: the 
object, plan, arrangement, and lead- 
ing contents, of the work (if. its 
nature admit of it) as well as a 
very brief Review of the manner 
in which it is executed. 

It is hoped and believed, that 
this alteration in the literary depart- 
ment of the New Annual Register 
will enable us to render that de- 
partment More consonant to its ap- 
pellation, and more conducive to 
the object which it ought always to 
have had in view. It seemed pro- 
per, however, to introduce this 
alteration by a general and brief 
retrospect of the state and progress 
of literature and science in Britain, 
from that period when they first 
began to assume a distinct and cha- 
racteristic form, to the present 
time, in order that our readers 
might be able, in some measure, 
to trace the causes which had placed 
them on their present footing, and 
the gradual steps by which they had 
arrived at the perfection in which 
they now exist. We are well 


‘aware of the difficulties of the 


object which we thus proposed to 
ourselves ; and that, even with in- 
finitely greater talents, acquire- 
ments, industry, research, and Jei- 
sure, than we possess, this are 
could not be attained in a complete 
and satisfactory manner; but we 


hope that something may be done, 
even 
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even with our limited means, and 
within the narrow space to which 
we must confine ourselves, by 
which the great and leading eras of 
our literature and science may be 
marked out; and some, at least, of 
the circumstances and causes de- 
veloped; and traced, which have 
contributed, directly or indirectly, 
to the formation of the peculiar 
literary character of the British 
nation. 

One other object we have in 
view, and that little inferior, either 
in difficulty or importance, to that 
which we have just explained. All 
must acknowledge, that it would be 
highly desirable and instructive, if 
it were practicable, to investigate, 
thoroughly and clearly, the changes 
which have taken place in the in- 
tellectual habits and pursuits of any 
people; especialy of that people, 
of whom we ourselves form a paft, 
and who are so strongly marked as 
the British nation, in their intel- 
lectual, not less than in their po- 
litical character, It bas been ob- 
served, with regard to the morals 
and manners of a nation, that they 
are in some measure, and in some 
respects, the effect of the political 
institutions under which they live ; 
and, in other respects, the cause of 
those institutions. A similar remark 
may be made with regard to the 
characteristics of the intellectual 
powers and pursuits of any nation: 
in some degree, they are moulded 


by the peculiar character of jts 
literature; and, in some degree, 
they give the bent and character to 
that literature. In short, if we con- 
template’man, in his moral, politi- 
cal, and literary character, in con. 
nexion with the moral, political, 
and literary circumstances in which 
he is placed, we shall, on close 
and continued examination, be con- 
vinced, that they are mutually the 
cause and effect of one another; 
that circumstances operate upon 
the moral, political, and literary 
condition of man; and that, on the 
other hand, the moral, political, 
and literary condition of man ope- 
rates upon circumstances. If these 
observations be correct, a sketch of 
the state and progress of literature 
and sciencé in any country, would 
be incomplete and unsatisfactory if 
it were not accompanied with a 
sketch of the changes in the intel- 
lectual habits and pursuits of the 
people. 

Having thus explained the nature 
and object of the alterations which 
it has been deemed proper to make 
in the literary department of the 
New Annval Register, and the rea- 
sons which lead to these alterations, 
we shall leave it to our readers to 
judge of their propriety ; only be- 
speaking their candour and tn- 
dulgence towards an attempt, of 
the difficulties of which, those who 
are the best informed must be most 
sensible. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER I, 


Sheich of the state and progress of Literature and Science in Britain, 


Il; 
people during that 


F weare not much mistaken, a 
I very striking similitude, by no 
means fanciful or unfounded, and 
certainly highly instructive and in- 
teresting, may be traced between 
these peculiarities of temper, feel- 
ings, P bits, manners, and modes 

thinking and action, which con- 
stitate the character of a nation, and 
those peculiarities by which its 
literature is distinguished. If we 
pass rapidly in review those nations 
of Europe which are most forcibly 
distinguished by peculiarity of cha- 
racter and of Jiterature, we shall be 
convinced, that this opinion rests on 
the basis of truth. The French 
national character is deeply marked ; 
and the peculiarities of its literature 
and science are not less striking. 
Vivacity, and quickness of feeling 
and penetration, rather than per- 
Manency and profoundness, are 

the most obvious and marked 
features of the French national cha- 
racter: its literature is easy, ele- 
gant, and vivacious; all the fine 
and evanescent feelings of the heart 
are skilfully pourtrayed, and laid 
bare, by many of its writers; but 
they seem neither disposed nor able, 
to develope or analyse the more 
manly, and deep-seated passions 

human breast. Its poetry 
equally resembles many ‘of the 
features of the national character ; 
it is characterised by taste and cor- 


the age of Elixabeth to the commencement of the reign o 
an cad of the cheng in the intellectual habits BB Ay, ; 


rectness; it never offends; but it 
seldom or never partakes of the 
real essence of poetry, by making 
the reader forget the realities of life, 
and hurrying him into the midst of 
a world, and human beings, created 
by the poet, Similar remarks might 
be applied to the metaphysics, the 
political writings, and the scientific 
acquirements of the French. As 
the effect produced by the action of 
one body upon another, depends 
partly on the weight, and partly on 
the impetus of the acting body ; so 
the effect produced by the mental 
powers on any department of li- 
terature or science, depends partly 
on the solidity of those powers, and 
partly on their quickness and viva- 
city. The French possess powers of 
mind more distinguished for the 
latter, than the former qualities ; 
they pierce through a subject by 
their subtlety, rather than make 
their way slowly and regularly, by 
their weight. 

It would Jead us too far from the 
immediate purpose and object of 
this Chapter, to extend and apply 
these remarks to the other Euro- 
pean nations, who may, properly 
speaking, be said to possess a pe- 
culiar national character, and a 
peculiar literary character: but 
whoever will take the trouble of 
instituting a comparison, similar to 
that into which we have PORE Sr 
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tered, between the national and the 
literary character of the Italians, 
Germans, and even the Spaniards, 
will, we are persuaded, find addi- 
tional reasons for admitting the 
truth and justice of the observation 
with which we introduced this 


2 
As our professed and immediate 
object is with the literature of our 
own country, it may be necessary 
and advantageous to point out the 
similitude, so far as it is concerned, 
in a clear, but succinct manner. 
That the sorte of Britain 
possess a strongly marked national 
character, is M0 oubted; and it is 
equally certain and admitted, that 
the features of this national cha- 
racter are numerous and _ highly 
expressive. A Briton is distin- 
guished by his domestic feelings 
and habits; by the gravity of his 
manner; by the steadiness of his 
deportment; by the little influence 
which mere feeling, as opposed to 
reflection, over his words 
and his actions; and by the general 
sense, acuteness, and compre- 
ion of his observations, he 
same characteristics run through 
the literature and science of Britain: 
there is less taste, and felicity of 
thought; but there is more pro- 
foundness, good sense, and prac- 
ticability in all works, the object of 
which is to regulate the manners, 
or the conduct of mankind, in the 
literature of Britain than of France. 
But it is in those works which are 
conversant about the deeper emo- 
tions of the human breast, in which 
the national character of Britain, 
acting upon its national literature, 
most widely discriminates it from 
the literature of France. Whoever 
reads the tragedies and poetry of 
Britain and France, must immedi- 
ately be sensible, that the national 


character of the two nations is most 
deeply and distinctly at variance, 
These remarks, which might be 
much extended, and branched out 
into a variety of collateral observa. 
tions, all illustrating and confirming 
the leading ard introductory one, 
will be sufficient to place our 
position on a firm basis. There is, 
however, another remark, with 
which we must preface this Chapter: 
we are much disposed to be of 
opinion, that whoever will study 
closely and attentively the history 
of Britain, and probably of other 
nations that possess equally strong 
features of national character and 
literature, will be convinced, that 
the grand epochs of national his- 
tory, that is, those epochs which 
contributed to the formation of 
national character, also contributed, 
though, perhaps, not so directly or 
materially, to the formation of the 
literary character. The most strik- 
ing and important epochs in our 
history, — considered only with re- 
ference to the developement or 
formation of those features in our 
national character, by which Britons 
are distinguished, and which are a 
stronger and more effectual safe- 
guard to our civil, religious, and 
political liberties, than any written 
constitution can be,—are, the age 
of Elizabeth,—the wars between 
Charles and his Parliament,—the 
Revolution,—the American Revo- 
lution, and the French Revolution. 
Before the age of Elizabeth, the 
great mass of the people could 
hardly be said to have a political ex- 
istence, and certainly possessed no 
distinct features by which they 
might be marked out as differing 
from other ‘nations, placed in the 
same state of ignorance, barbarism, 
and bondage. + wetnabath ‘the 
But in the age of Eliza 
national 

















sional character began to assume 
, regular and well defined form, 


wd jar lineaments; and the 
sre of Britain, about the same 
period, began to be equally charac- 
CY Before we proceed to a 
etch of the literature and science 
ff this period, it will be proper 
to notice the circumstances 
devents to which, in our opinion, 
my be attributed its characteristic 
fatares, as well as the formation of 
wr national character. The first 
went, both in respect to time and 
, on which we should 
fx, a8 contributing to those circum- 
dances, is the Reformation. Till 
he reign of Elizabeth the Reforma- 
jon made little progress: in her 
reign it began to spread among the 
lower classes; of course they be- 
gnto think for themselves ; and 
ing Now taught, that, so far as 
he Deity was concerned, it was not 
aly their duty, but their right, to 
earch out his will by means of 
those faculties they had received 
fom him; and that religion was a 
concern solely between their Maker 
nd themselves—it is not to be 
wondered, that this conviction 
those faculties, as well as 

them to set a higher value 

spon themselves, when compared 
with those whom they had previ- 
ously regarded as, from their rank 
ind authority in the State, almost a 
distinct class of beings. But the 
mere reformation from Popery was 
tot the main cause of the develope- 
ment and formation of the national 
ter in the age of Elizabeth. 

Por this reformation was, in a great 
ueasure, brought about by the po- 
ithe measures, and the example 

of the leading people in the coun- 
ty; and hence it is probable, that, 
Most instances, the great mass of 
People turned from Popery to 
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Protestantism, solely or principally 
because their superiors had done so. 
Had, therefore, the change in re. 
ligion proceeded among the mass of 
the people, only so far as the ex- 
ample of the higher classes led the 
way, there could have been compa- 
ratively little room or exercise for 
thought or independent action 
among them; and hence the na- 
tional character would have been 
not much affected by the Reforma- 
tion. But in the age of Elizabeth 
many ventured to pass from Popery, 
beyond that religion which the State 
had adopted and established, into 
the regions of Paritanism. We 
are not now to inquire, whether 
they thus embraced a purer creed : 
all that we are concerned with, is, 
that the creed they did embrace, 
being one into which they could 
not be led by mere authority or 
example, and one, in fact, which 
exposed them to obloquy and per- 
secution—presupposed the eser- 
cise of their own faculties, and de- 
manded a force of character, which, 
most probably, extended beyond the 
mere topic which gave it birth. 
But there were other causes ex- 
isting and operating in the age of 
Elizabeth, towards the formation of 
the national character and literature, 
besides those which sprang from a 
change of religion. Trade and 
commerce had begun to raise up a 
class of men unknown in the times 
of mere feudal pomp and authority. 
By trade and commerce a rank in 
society might be gained which was 
before inaccessible to those not born 
to it. Hence the powers of the 
mind were called into exercise ; 
and as trade and commerce also 
gave political existence and autho- 
rity to those, who, in preceding 
periods, were not acknowledged to 


possess any shars or interest in the 
concerns 
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concerns of the State;—in these 
circumstances we may distinctly 
trace the formation of some of those 
features of mind and character that 
are now regarded as most charac- 


teristic of the British nation. 


With reference to the more im- 
mediate object of our present Chap- 
ter, it may be remarked, that the 
literature of this age is princi- 
pally distinguished by its advancing 
Of course, 
we do not mean to apply this 
remark to the writers of the age 
of Elizabeth, and her immediate 
indeed, we 
mean to confine it to those writers 
who would immediately be named 
by all who were called upon to 
point out the master intellects of 


far before the age. 


successor, generally : 


this period of our literary history. 
Thus confined and qualified, our 
remark will be admitted to be 


strictly just, when the names of 


Shakespeare and of Bacon are an- 
nounced. It may, hewever, be 
drawn as an inference from what 
we have just said, that as these 
writers advanced so far bevond the 
age in which they lived, they can- 
not be cited as fair specimens of the 


literary state or acquirements of 


that age; nor can their genius and 
talents be ascribed to the circum- 
stances of the times in which they 
lived. Still we are of opinion, that 
both Shakespeare and Bacon are 
British intellects: that is, intellects 
formed (so far as they were formed, 
and not immediately framed, by the 
hand of natare) by the same circom- 
stances which produced the national 
character; and specimens, in kind, 
though infinitely far excelling in 
degree, of all those literary men, 
on whom we should fix, if we were 
called upon, to prove by examples, 
that the literary character of our 
country was peculiar; and distinctly 
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different from the literary character 


of every other nation, Let x 
Revege cone what are the pecn. 
liar features of the genius of Shake. 
speare and Bacon. In one 

they both agree ; and that illustrates 
and confirms what we laid down 
as the most striking feature in the 
intellectual character of the British 
nation. They are both profound; 
and are both conversant, either with 
the deeper seated feelings and pas. 
sions of the human breast, or the 
more abstruse faculties and work. 
ings of the human intellect. 

With respect to Shakespeare, 
the stronger marked, and more 
culiar features of his intellectual 
character, are, in some degree, par- 
ticipated by dramatic writers, con- 
temporary, or nearly so, with him, 
These writers bave only within 
these few years, had their genius 
brought into the cognizance of 
modern times; but now, justice 
is done to them. By far the most 
powerful in the delineation of bold 
and appalling characters,—in the 
painting of the fiercer and more 
ungovernable passions,—and in the 
attainment, and regular sustaining 
of the moral sublime,—is Marlow, 
Whoever has read his Doctor Faus- 
tus, must, if he had no other evi. 
dence, rise from its perusal uoder 
the firm conviction, that the author 
was a countryman of Shakespeare— 
that he was a Briton—and that 10 
him must have existed all the most 
striking characteristics of British in- 
tellect. 

It was otherwise with respect to 
Bacon: he had no equal; there 
was none who approached near him 
in his mental career : it is true, 10° 
deed, that his precept and his ex- 
ample were at variance: he chalked 
out in a plain and masterly manner 
the line, by pursuing which, 
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sdden secrets of nature might 
Se esenible to the intellect of 
san, and ved, in some Cases, under 
\js control; and subservient to his 
or interest; but be seldom 

wed himself the line be thus 
dalked oat. We are astonished 
ei mortified to perceive the man, 
shove intellectual eye had pierced 
wd laid open the path to almost 
jes of knowledge, himself 

je save of credulity and super- 
dition, and in his own attempts to 
igover the secrets of nature, or 
ie causes of material or intellectual 
srnomena, adhering to that mode of 
izing, the futility of which 

we had so clearly and ably exposed, 
The traces of the state and pro- 
gesof British literature and sci 
me during the greater part of the 
eenteenth century are slight and 
meonireted. There can be little 
dubt that the agitation of the civil 
wn formed, or called into action, a 
ge portion of intellect, and that 
tkftan impression on the intellec- 
wal character and pursuits of the 
british nation of a deep and dura- 
Wenature. Indeed the origin and 
#yct ofthe long and arduous strug- 
te between Charles and his Par- 
lament, were well calculated to 
wengthen and improve more gene- 
ullyand deeply, not only the pecu- 
iat features of national character, 
which had begun to unfold them- 
klvesin the age of Elizabeth, but also 
‘be corresponding and concomitant 
tes of the intellectual character 
Britain, which had also first risen 
Sioview during the same pericd. 
it would not be possible to 
‘more complete and striking 
both of the national charac- 


: Dational hterature of Britain, 


A> gh by the events of the 
‘ Wars, than Milton exhibits. If 
the character of his in- 
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tellect, as displayed by his conduct 
and writings, with that of Shake- 
speare or Bacon, we shall be en- 
abled to trace the operation of those 
causes which had been in existence 
the greater part of the period that 
intervened between the eras of these 
great men, If we compare Milton 
and Shakespeare we perceive in the 
former a much more pure and cor- 
rect taste, derived, doubtlessly, in a 
great measure, from the influence 
and inducement of classical learn- 
ing, and a more dignified, sedate, 
and correct style. Andif we com- 
pare them in the higher excellen- 
cies of their respective writings — in 
their delineation of character—in 
their painting of the workings and 
effects of the passions—in their call- 
ing forth in the minds of their 
readers feelings of the moral sub- 
lime, and in their descriptions of 
the beauties or awful wonders of 
nature—we may still trace a differ- 
ence, evidently arising, in a great 
measure, from the different circum- 
stances in which they were placed, 
though in the essential qualities of 
intellect they were not very unlike, 
and both truly British. 

If we compare Milton and Bacon, 
the influence of those circumstances 
which took place between their re- 
spective eras, and which undoubt- 
ecly gave a higher cast to the British 
national character at the era of the 
former, will be much more con- 
spicuons and instructive. Milton is 
not, perhaps, so profound or com- 
prehensive as Bacon, but he is more 
bold and daring, aud he much more 
consistently adheres, in his endea- 
vours to attain truth, to the rules he 
lays down for that purpose, than 
Bacon does. ‘There is yet another 
striking difference between the in- 
tellectoal characters of these two 
great men ; the object of Milron-in 

most 
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most of his prose writings, seems to 
be to raise the intellectual character 
of his species, not so much that 
thus truth may be elicited, as that 
thus intellectual liberty might be 
acquired and preserved. Whereas 
Bacon lays down rules for philoso- 
phizing, principally with a view to 
their application to the discovery of 
the operations and laws of inani- 
mate matter, and even when he ex- 
tends their application to the intel- 
lectual faculties, he does not seem to 
have in view the same grand object 
which Milton proposed to himself. 
Indeed, if we consider that Bacon 
lived at a time when the doctrine 
of passive obedience was undisputed, 
and the mass of the people were 
scarcely recognized as having a po- 
litical existence, or allowed to exer- 
cise any political rights; and that 
Milton had not only witnessed an 
arduvus and successful struggle be- 
tween the sovereign and the people, 
but had himself been a sharer in it, 
we shall not be surprised that the 
intellectual powers of each, though, 
undoubtedly, of the very highest 
class, being nurtured by very dif- 
ferent circumstances, assumed a very 
different character. 

‘the national character of Eng- 
land, as well as its literary character, 
was much changed by the Restora- 
tion ; before that event took place 
nothing foreiga had mixed up with 
either ; the national character and 
the literature of England possessed 
a genuine and most palpable raci- 
ness; they beth smacked of the 
soil on which they grew. But the 
Restoration most deeply adulterated 
the national characier and Jitera- 
ture: it introduced the grace, the 
levity, the ease, the polish, and 
with these agreeable qualities, many 
of the foibles and vices of the French 
national character; and on the 
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literature of England its effects 
were nearly similar. If we attend 
to the characteris'ics of the Writers 
of the reign of Charles II. we shall 
find them, with a few exceptions 
superficial, but concealing their su. 
perficialness by a polish which 
dazzled the mental eye; we shall 
find them gay, witty, and elegant; 
no offences against a pure and cor. 
rect taste, but seldom any attempts 
to warm the heart, or deeply in- 
terest the affections of their readers, 
The prevalent, fashionable, and 
cherished doctrine of the day was, 
that the end and object of life was 
enjoyment; that, in comparison with 
this enjoyment, intellectual dignity 
and freedom, as well as religious 
and political liberty, were of trivial 
importance. This doctrine gave the 
tone to the literature of the age ; in 
vain in it shall we seek for those 
traits of British feeling and inde- 
pendence, for those displays of pro» 
found thought, for those picturesof 
strong emotion, or for those speci- 
mens of impressive and dignified 
style, which are scattered s0 co- 
piously in the writings of the period 
immediately preceding. We may 
find indeed a more lively imagina- 
tion, a more active fancy, a more 
elegant and chastened taste, anda 
more polished and grammatical style; 
but in none of these can we perceive 
what is traly and peculiarly British. 
Even, however, in the midst of 
the influence of this unnatural spint, 
thus acting on the literature of 
Britain, there may be found that 
vigour, originality, and profound- 
ness of intellect which our older 
writers display ; and it is worthy of 
remark and reflection, that in many 
of the writings. of Drydeo—then 
whom there was scarcely ab aut or 
more disposed, from a concatenation 
of various circumstances, to y! 


himself 
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igself up without struggle, and 
wey to the torrent of foreign 
ypovation—even in his writings 
deeare mines of genuine British 
se—of sterling sense—of acute and 
ive observation of cha- 

wer—of dignified and nervous 
in behalf of the best jn- 
wats of man—and, what is still 
pe extraordinary, of that moral 
,which was most at variance, 

wt only with Dryden’s own cha- 
ater, but also with the fashionable 


ol spplauded character of the age. 


It'was long before the literature 
¢ Bogland completely shook off 
ie tfammels imposed upon it at 
ie Restoration ; its grossness and 
ientiousness, indeed, as well as 


mi lage portion of its frivolity, 


ms soon worked off by the na- 
unl soundness of the intellectual 
wnstitution of our countrymen: but 
weareof opinion, that the influence 
tthe example of French literature 
my be distinctly traced, even in 
ie writers of what is called the 
Aogustan age of England; we mean 
beera of Pope, Addison, Swift, and 
Abothnot. The merits of these 
wniters we are by no means dis- 
ped to deny or call in question, 
wut the qualities in which we think 
those merits are displayed, are not 
gennine British growth and rear- 
%. Inall of those whom we have 
‘umerated, and particularly in Ad- 
ton and Arbuthnot, there is much 

and correctness of taste, in- 
“mparable humour, a quick insight 
M0 the peculiarities of the human 
danicter, a practical tendency to 
Smet the foibles and purify the 


orals of their readers, and an easy 
Wing style: but in: none of 

‘ qualities, with the exception 
that of humour, do we discover 
uy thing resembling our national 
taracter, Or those writers whose 
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works most closely resemble that 
character. The thoughts of Addi- 
son on most subjects are obvious, 
scarcely penetrating the surface of 
things. He possessed a clear in- 
sight into the manners and pecu- 
liarnities of temper of mankind, but 
he does not display a knowledge, at 
all intimate or profound, of the 
more secret or complicated springs 
of action, or of those strong passions 
which work to great ends on the 
character and fate either of the in- 
dividual in whom they exist, or of 
those who are the objects of them. 
In short, Addison, and the writers 
of his age, are proofs that English 
literature had advanced from the 
period of Elizabeth in elegance, 
ease, humour, and taste, but by no 
means instances that it had made 
any progress in the more rare and 
characteristic qualities of vigour, 
depth, comprehension, and intimate 
knowledge of the human heart and 
passions, and boldness and origina- 
lity of views. 

From the age of Addison to the 
commencement of the age of 
George III. (the limit we have as- 
signed to this Chapter) the charac- 
ter of English literature (with few 
exceptions) does not vary in any 
material degree. In fact, the influ- 
ence of. Addison in prose, and of 
Pope in poetry, had been so great 
and impressive, that imitations of 
them may be traced, more or less, 
in nearly all our principal writers 
that intervene between their era and 
the age of George III. 

We have already endeavoured to 
prove, that Addison does not display 
any of the grander and more cha- 
racteristic features of the national 
literature of this country : and if we 
contrast Pope with Shakespeare and 
Milton, we shall be convinced that 
that poet, and the school of — 

w 
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which he formed, are still Jess like 
the genuine poetry of England. 
There is in all the poetry of Pope a 
great deal of good sense, an ac- 
quaintance, by no means superficial, 
with the manners of mankind, and 
those slighter and surface passions 
(if one may use the word) of the 
human beart, which break out in 
manners and temper and petty ac- 
tions, but never give birth to any 
nd and overw — events, or 
lay bare the anatomy of the heart; 
there is also a considerable share of 
wit and understanding, great terse- 
ness and polish of language. But 
these are not the distinguishing 
qualities of the poetry of Shake- 
speare or Milton; these are quali- 
ties which foreign poets possess 
nearly in an equal degree with Pope; 
consequently they are not qualities 
that mark him out and set him apart 
as an English poet, possessing the 
grandest and most peculiar features 
of the nation to which he belonged. 
Pope also introduced another 
change inio our national poetry, 
which still farther removed it from 
its genuine national character, and 
rendered a return to that character 
extremely dificult; we allude to 
his having been the first poet, 
or, at least, the first poet of great 
influence, who regularly made 
use of what may be te:med_ po- 
etical terms and phrases, in lieu 
of those terms and phrases which, 
whether poetical or not, gave the 
poetical idea or feeling in all its 
warmth and vigour. From the time 
of Pope till very lately poetry has 
generally been considered to consist 
in, or, at least to be incapable of 
existing, without a peculiar lan- 
guage; and even if that language 
clothed ideas remote trom genuine 
poetry, be who employed it was 
deemed a poet. Hence poetry was 
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indeed reduced to an art, in order 
to acquire a mastery in which jt 
was necessary to study a particular 
proene: abundantly scatiered 

ail the writers of what, by cour. 
tesy, was denominated poetry, jf 
our observations regarding the es. 
sential difference between the Bri. 


tish national character, and the cha. 9 


racter of other nations, be correyt 
and just; and if we were also just in 
what we have laid down regarding 
the resemblance of our sterling Bri- 
tish poets to that character, we need 
not prove, that the substitution of 
peculiar language, however brilliant, 
metaphysical, or remote from the 
language of prose and common life, 
in the stead of the essence of poetry, 
as it shone forth in Shakespeare and 
Milton, must have most materially 
contributed to strip British poetry of 
its peculiar character, and to-have 
stamped it with a resemblance to 
the poetry of other nations much 
less richly gifted. 

From this brief and rapid sketch 
of our Literature (so far as it ap- 


peared in those writers, who, treat- | 


ing of human manners, habits, and 
passions, wrote for the great mass ol 
mankind) it will beseen, that though 
it improved with respect to taste, 
correct judgment, and elegance, " 
fell off with respect to vigour, com: 
prehension, and boldness of views, 
as well as with respect to the living 
delineation of human passions. 
We have purposely left for sep’ 
rate consideration that portion of 
our literature which was occupied 
with subjects suited only to partice- 
lar classes of readers, We allude'o 
the state of political science, of P& 
litical economy, and. of science 
strictly so called. Our observations 
ou these, however, must be ¥¢y 


brief and-general, Political seienee, 


or that science which-treate of | 
orig'0, 
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aigit, nature, duties, and rights of 
government, could hardly be ex- 
to assurne a regular and no- 
etistence till the wars between 
Charles and bis Parliament called it 
wio life. Even here, however, we 
meet with much less regarding the 
principles of government than might 


peexpected: the political writers of 
that period are almost exclusively 


with discussing the points 

‘0 between the sovereign 
wd his parliament; and though those 
who advocated the cause of the latter, 
imost necessarily referred to liberal 
inciples of government in support 
oftheir positions, they by no means 
«em to have known or recognized 
those principles in all their bearings 
wpurity. The fact is, indeed, that 
many of the most zealous opposers 
ofCharles were not in the least in- 
dined to extend to the great mass of 
the people those political rights and 
rn which they claimed for 
ves, andin defence of which 

they put to risk not only their own 
lives and fortunes, but the peace 
and prosperity of the nation at large. 
It was not till the period of the 
Revolution that the great mass of 
the people were represented by 
on government, and especi- 

ily by Locke, as being parties in 
reciprocal rights of sovereigns 
ind subjects. This author swept 
‘way the doctrine of the divine 
tof kings, and of non-resist- 
ace and passive obedience, and 
fubstituted the doctrine of a con- 
tract between the sovereign and the 
a doctrine which seems to 

© maintained its ground till the 
ng of the American Revolu- 


Political economy was still less a 
mience, during the period of which 
Weare treating, than politics; the 

circumstances of the 
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times, indeed, especially the esta- 
blishment of the Bank of England, 
—the state of the coin—the esta- 
blishment of the funding system— 
and the South-Sea scheme—gave 
rise to many ingenious and some 
profound treatises on different 
branches of political economy. But 
in none of these treatises can we 
trace even the outline of general 
principles. Towards the close of 
the period of which we are treating, 
Hame published his Essays: in 
some of these there is displayed a 
surprising degree of acuteness and 
comprehension on particular topics 
of political economy; while, in 
others, there are predictions which 
have been so completely falsified as 
to prove, that his mind did not em- 
brace political economy as a science, 
nor take in all the elements of 
which it is composed. 

In science, strictly so called, Eng- 
land shone most while Newton 
lived; before his time, and since it, 
this country has not been particularly 
distinguished for the higher depart- 
ments of pure science. In a suc- 
ceeding Chapter we shall have occa- 
sion to prove that the mere mathe- 
matical sciences are not so congenial 
to the developement and growth of 
intellect, or to the intellectual cha- 
racter of the British nation, as those 
sciences which depend more on ex- 
periments, and on deductions from 
those experiments; at present we 
shall merely remark, that while all 
would agree that Shakspeare, Bacon, 
and Milton, in the character of their 
intellect, as displayed in their wri- 
tings, were purely British, no one, 
however justly proud of Newton, 
could point him out as characteristi- 
cally British in his genius. 

With regard to the changes in 
the intellectual habits and pursuits 
of the people during the period of 

which 
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which we have been treating, it is 
difficult to find evidence by which 
it could be ascertained. There are, 
however, some circumstances which 
seem to prove, that a habit for read- 
ing was created during the Reforma- 
tion, and that it grew, but very 
slowly and by no means extensively, 
during the seventeenth century, and 
the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The great change in this re- 
spect has undoubtedly taken place 
since the accession of his present 
Majesty: prior to that period, the 
ignorance, superstition, and imbeci- 


lity, as well as the indifference, of 
the great mass of the people to pub. 
lic affairs, was most striking, V. 
few of them comparatively could 
read ; and it is probable their read. 
ing was confined to Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro. 
gress, Robinson Crusoe, and works 
of a similar description. Even those 
in the middling ranks of life 

ed few intellectual habits or par. 
suits, and these underwent no ma- 
terial change, certainly, till within 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER. JJ. 


Stele and Character of Literature sn Great Britain, from the Accession of 
George IIT. to the beginning of the French Revolution. 


§ the object of this part of our 
work is merely to give a 
and general sketch, neither 

the nature of that object, nor our 
limits, will permit us to dwell at 
ay Jength on the topics which 
thatobject embraces: we must bare- 
ly touch upon the most prominent 
parts connected with literature and 
«ience; or rather, by drawing their 
character in a few words, depend 
upon our readers seeking out evi- 
dence of ‘the justice of that charac- 
ter in other works. 

At is extremely difficult to ascer- 
lain the real state of any nation, at 
ay particular period, even though 
not very remote; we mean its state 
with respect to the portion of intel- 

and information to which it 

bad. attained at. that period, the 
comforts which it enjoyed, and the 
various advantages which it. pos- 
wued. We who live in the present 
times (with the exception of those 
who are near the usual limits of hu- 
man life—threescore years and ten) 
can form only a very imperfect idea 
of what was the state of this king- 
Land its inhabitants at the ac- 


cemion of the present Sovereign. reign 


We koow, generally, that with re- 
oan, eneremente of all kinds, 
| Tig then in a very - 
i there were comparatively 
mrnpike roads, the modes of travel- 


a very uncomfortable, and 


the rate of travelling extremely 
slow and precarious; consequent! 
the communication among dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom was not 
nearly so frequent, easy, and gene- 
ral, as it is at present. 

Another circumstance which dis- 
tinguished those times from the 
present, was, the paucity of news- 
papers, and other publications in- 
tended for general perusal and in- 
formation. We particularize these 
two points of difference, because 
they are not remotely or slightly 
connected with = Premera 
proper topic of this Chapter. it is 
often ps that literature and 
science were at a higher pitch at 
some past period than they are at 
the present time: but though the 
talents and information of literary 
and eae tnen may have me 
superior at that period, it may 
be’ doubted, whether literary aud 
scientific knowledge was at any pre- 
vious time so widely or speedily 
diffused as it is at present, and in- 
deed has been, during the gration 
part of the reign 

The early pa 
was illuminated b 


tion; but few of them, in any:li 
of literature, were distinguished for 
that particular description, of jintel- 


lect, to which we. have given the 
neme of British, - of which 
B 


hakespeare, 
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Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton, 
are such shining specimens: we do 
not mean to-say that few of the li- 
terary men, who flourished in the 
early part of the reign of rge 
iI. were equal in genius to Shake- 
speare, Bacon, and Milton ; for that 
would be laying down a position, 
which none would be disposed to 
dispute, or call in question; but we 
mean that the character of intellect 
was not then decidedly British. 
Indeed, a variety of circumstances 
are always in operation, which tend 
to assimilate ithe literary character 
of any particular: nation, to the ge- 
neral literary character of the age, 
though there always must remain 
some strong and peculiar marks by 
which it may be distinguished. 

In severab.of; the great literary 
men of the period ‘to which we al- 
lade, there were, however, indivi- 
dual circumstances which removed 
their intellectual character, and the 
character of their tone of thought 
andstyle, farther{rom the national li- 
terary character, thanthe general cir- 
cumstances to which we have alluded 
could, of themcelves, have done. 

The troth of this remark will 
appear, if we consider some of 
the most eminent of those men 
Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, Ro- 
bertson, and Burke. The iintel- 
lectual character, as well as the 
tone of thought in Johnson, in- 
deed, is undoubtedly British, ex- 
cept so. far as regards bis taste and 
jodgment in: Poetry. To such fo- 
reigners as were ignorant of our 
great and unparalleled poets,—of 
Shakespeare and of Milton,—but 
who well knew the cold tempera- 
ment of the British nation, its re- 
flecting disposition, its habits of 
reasoning on almost every topic, 
and the Jitde avimation or fanev 
whieh ave displayed in the comma 


intercourses of life,—it would most 
probably appear, that Johnson (ex- 
cept so far as regarded his style) 
was a fair and striking specimen of 
British intellect. Of those features 
in our national character, to which 
we have just alluded, he undoubt- 
edly is; but he certainly is not 
British in his taste and judgment; 
and his style is far removed from 
the native vigour, compactness, and 
precision of that style, of which the 
English language is capable. | It 
would be doing great injustice, 
however, to Johnson, not to admit, 
that so far as he was British in bis 
intellect and tone of thought, be 
was so in a very high degree. fn 
fact, his reflections on human life, 
on the circumstances which form 
and indicate human character ,—his 
penetration into the recesses of the 
human heart,—his talent in strip- 
ping actions ‘bare of their assumed 
disguise,—his exposure of vice, and 
his powerful recommendations: of 
virtue,——most distinctly and une- 
quivoeally distinguish hin from the 
morality of every other nation, par- 
ticularly the French. | Of this we 
shall be sensible, if we compare his 
writings with those of the most 
distinguished French moralis's; 
them we shall in vain look for such 
deep penetration into the homan 
character, and the niotives ? me ; 
they are, indeed, e t in dissect- 
or the lighter parts of the haman 
charaeter,—the  superficies, 4s " 
were, of the buman heart,—but 
they do not pierce into those parts 
of it whieh are essential to the for- 
mation and circulation of that 

on which ‘the moral _ and 
vigour of man depend. — 

Johnson is a favourable specimen of 
that species of intellectual character 
which we have called’ British; the 


progress and state of whith, — 
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ieds of our history, it is more 


porticalarly our object to trace and 
pointout: But in so far as regards 
wsteand judgment in poetryorstyle, 
has no claims to rank high 
inthescale of British literature. 
Home is still less entitled to this 
distinction, however great his merits 
mdoubtedly are: of this we shall be 
convinced, if we examine into the 
nature and fonndation of those me- 
fits, They consist, in the first place, 
ian uncommon facility of exhibit- 
ing such characters of the celebrated 
meno who fall under his notice, as 


] immediately strike the reader, not 


merely as being consistent in all 
their parts, but as endowed with 
wimation and expression in every 
feature, even in those cases in which 
he is disposed to question their jus- 
tice, ‘The same powers of mind, 
which enabled him to draw such 
characters, are displayed in many of 
what may be called the descriptive 
parts of his history : he places 
isin the midst of the action or scene 
which he is describing; we forget 
that'we are far removed from it, in 
respect both to time and place ; the 
objects around us may strike our 
eyes, but they no longer convey any 
ion to the mind, so com- 
pletely is it occupied with the magic 
tene which the historian has cre- 
ated, Nor isit merely the circum- 
wances of the action which interest 
ws; Hume has higher powers; he, 
"Many cases, creates such an ins 
terest for the persons of his history, 
that even in despite of prejudiced or 
wound objections to their character, 
We seem, not only to live and act, 
bat also to sympathize with them. 
Home's intellectual powers aredis- 


~ sal his Essays, though of a 
kind from those which his 
History unfolds. The sobjects of 
wearly all of them are intricate— 
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far removed from the reading or 
train of thought commonly pursued, 
or, on the other hand, such as Pre. 
judice has long seized upon as her 
own: yet how uncommonly simple 
and perspicuous are his statements 
of the subject on which he means 
to treat ; how willingly and imper- 
ceptibly does the mind of the reader 
follow, and even acquiesce in his 
train of reasoning; nor is it till Re- 
flection lends her assistance, tha 
the error and mischief of many 
his opinions are detected. In his 
most sophistical and sceptical essays, 
he does not entangle the mind; he 
does not aim at his object by ob- 
scuring and perplexing his doce 
trines; all is clear, straight forward, 
and simple. But it is in those Es- 
says which relate to political econo- 
my (to which we very briefly ad- 
verted at the close of the last Chap- 
ter) that Hume, in our opinion, 
ought to be indebted for his highest 
intellectual praise; the peculiar 
powers of his mind—powers which, 
perhaps, may justly be defined to 
consist not so much in very deep 
penetration, or very extensive com- 
prehension, as in clearing away 
every obstruction and impediment 
as far as he did penetrate, and see- 
ing every thing clear and in its due 
proportion, within the range of bis 
intellectual vision,—were well cal- 
culated to discussion in political 
economy. 

Such, in our opinion, are the dis- 
tinguishing features of Hume's ime 
tellectual character ; but if our pice 
ture and estimate of him be correct 
and just, they do not strongly ree 
semble those features which we have 
described as the peculiar features of 
the intellectual character of the 
British nation ; and the tone of his 
mind was certainly not British. Ie 
may even be doubted, whether his 

B2 J 
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judgment on literary subjects was 
sound; at least, his estimation 
of the talents of Bacon and Shake- 
speare would seem to warrant such 
a doubt. His style, though uncom- 
monly pleasing, from its flow and 
elegance, is decidedly not genuine 
English, neither in its phrases, nor 
its structure; and yet it possesses 
qualities that the French style, from 
which it is borrowed, is destitute of : 
perhaps it may be characterized as 
the style of a writer, who unconsci- 
ously expressed French modes of 
thought in the English language. 
Gibbon is a name that will al- 
ways rank high in the annals of 
English literature; yet it would be 
difficult to point out one feature in 
his intellectual character, which, if 
he had not written in the English 
language, would have discriminated 
him as an English author. If Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, Johnson, or even 
Hume, were to pass through a dou- 
ble translation, each doing injustice 
to their thoughts,—still any one 
conversant with British literature, 
or we may assert, even with the in- 
tellectual character of the British 
nation, would pronounce that they 
were British authors. In all of 
them there is a sterlingness of 
thought (if the expression may be 
itted) which marks the country 
to which they belong :—but we be- 
lieve it would puzzle the most acute 
and experienced judge of the litera- 
ture of all European nations, to fix 
upon the particular nation to which 
Gibbon belonged, if he read his His- 
tory in a language he was informed 
was not that in which it was written. 
We are by no means unwilling to 
ve Gibbon his due praise as an 
istorian. When we reflect on the 
portion of history which forms the 
sobyect of his volumes—that itis bare 


of events of great moment,—that je 
is in a great measure filled with the 
petty squabbles of obscure nations, 
—that there are very few men of 
high fame actors in it; and that, 
besides all these disadvantages, the 
historian was obliged to become his 
own pioneer, and clear away, at 
every step, immense piles of rub. 
bish,—that the materials were to be 
sought for in an infinite number of 
authors, who, besides being uncom. 
monly dall and uninteresting, pro- 
bably, after much labour and time, 
supplied only a short or vague notion, 
which must be amplified, or illus- 
trated and confirmed by the perusal 
of other works equally heavy and 
tiresoine, we shall be able to form 
some estimate of the merit of Gibbon, 
in producing his History of the De- 
clire and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
In some respects, Robertson ap- 
proaches nearest of all the cele- 
brated authors of this period, to the 
character which we have drawn, 
as that of a truly British writer. 
There is, indeed, occasionally an ap- 
proach to feebleness in his thoughts, 
and to diffuseness in his style, which 
takes away from the resemblance; 
but, on the other hand, there are 
qualities in him which, if we are 
not much mistaken, will in vain be 
sought for in aby author not Bn- 
tish. The wide range of reflection, 
inte which his mind frequently e- 
pands, the vigour and boldness 
which he stamps on his delineations 
of character, as well as the penetra 
tion into human motives which 5 
often displays, united with the ort- 
ginal’ practical principles both of 
common and political life, that are 
amply scattered, but by no means 
obtrusively or awkwardly, throv 
his writings, must have proceee 
from that frame and constitution 


of mind which are peculiarly the 
growts 
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of the circumstantes in 
ghich a native of Britain is placed. 

Of Burke it is difficult to speak 
interms that will convey a just and 
dear idea of his talents and literary 
cufacter. Indeed as a native of 


jeland, he was most broadly and. 


distinguished frem all the 
ors respecting whom we have 
dready treated: for Ireland, more 
gethaps than any other country, 
gives birth to men, distinguished, 
ifwe may use the expression, for 
di y; aready wit, wonder- 
fal and striking combinations of 
ideas; an imagination sometimes 
ich, sometimes powerful, and some- 
times both ; an eloquence untaught, 
w well as unshackled by art,— 
which pours forth with the most 
euberant loxuriance, all the ideas 
which flow from this imagination ; 
or from feelings, wishes, and sym- 
pathies, scarcely, if at all, controlled 
by sober reflection, cool calculation 
of consequences or propriety, or 
even by the dictates of judgment. 
Such is the picture of Irish genius, 
when viewed on its favourable side ; 
bat on the reverse, there appears a 
violation of taste, often very gross 
tnd offensive ; and an extravagance 
imagination which often passes 
the bounds, not only of common 
nse, but of all comprehension of 
its object or meaning. 

In the writings of Burke are dis- 
played all the excellencies of his 
country’s genius; and with them 
we united a profoundness and com- 

ion of view—a knowledge of 
/nature minute, accurate, and 
fttensive, and a penetration not 
into human motives, but into 

“Consequences of actions and 
‘ents which come upon the reader 
prion wean L in the midst of 
patages that seem to indicate an 

too vivid and creative, 
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and feelings too powerful and ab- 
sorbing, to admit of the exercise, or 
even the existence of the more sober 
faculties of the mind. 

From the writings of Burké may 
be selected passages which, if taken 
by themselves, would mark him out 
as most decidedly and characteristi- 
cally a British author; in these 
passages are embodied the most ori- 
ginal and instructive maxims, ap- 
plicable either to the purposes and 
conduct of common life,—to situa- 
tions of extreme difficulty and deli- 
cacy, or to the management, duties, 
and interests of States. When Burke 
gave loose to his imagination and 
feelings, he was not unfrequently 
extravagant, erroneous, and even 
palpably absurd in his political no- 
tions; but even in the midst of 
passages of this description, there are 
gleams of propriety, and profound. 
ness of thought, which almost atone, 
even in the opinion of those who 
most widely differ from him on po- 
litical subjects, for the rant and ex- 
travagance of those parts of his 
writings in which his feelings and 
imagination overpowered his judg- 
ment. 

If we turn from these great writers 
infprose, to the most distinguished 

ts that intervened between the 
time of Pope and his immediate fol- 
lowers and imitators, and the French 
Revolution, we shall be able to 
select some names on whom Bri- 
tain may fix as her legitimate sons. 
Of these we would select Young, 
Thomson, Akenside, Gray, Collins, 
and Goldsmith, as all containing 
within them a greater or less 
of the stamina of British intellect. 

We are well es that — of 
these poets, strictly speaking, do not 
walbag to the petted of hich we 
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that, of Pope, we have preferred 
noticing them in this Chapter, they 
being more characteristic of the 
iod of which we now treat, than 
of that in which Pope lived. 
The character of Young's genius 


and talents is singular; and it is: 


extremely difficult to form a just 
and impartial estimate of them. To 
those persons who are not pene- 
trated by any very deep sense of re- 
ligion, or w religion is rather a 


matter of cool reflection than of 


powerful feelings, Young must ap- 
pear a forbidding, as well as an ex- 
trayagant writer ; whereas by those 
whose religious principles and feel- 
ings strike the same chord as runs 
through his writings, he will be 
deemed a poet of most wonderful 
powers; and even a most extra- 
vagant passages in his writings, and 
js goon gross and palpable viola- 
tions of good sense and correct taste, 
will be set down as beauties. The 
judgment which we form respecting 
all poetry depends, in a very great 
degree, on the associations of our 
minds: tohim, in whose mind there 
are no pleasing and interesting as- 
sociations, with descriptions of rural 
scenery, rural life, or domestic life, 
poems on these subjects must be 
dull and uninteresting, if not re- 
pulsive. This remark is peculiarly, 
‘applicable to the poetry of Young ; 
and therefore it is either an object 
of great interest and high praise, or 
of strong dislike and contempt ;—it 
is a species of poetry which cannot 
be read by any person, whatever his 

may be, with cool and 


ao 
t and opposite, however, 


as the judgments respecting Young 
a8 @ poct must be, it will, we appre- 
hand, be pea pa that his 
pactry bears stron unequivocal 
masks of being the product of ‘a, 


British mind. This observation ap- 
lies, both to. his most glaring de- 
eg and to his most striking beau- 
ties and excellencies; in all these 
may be traced that peculiar structure 
of mind which is generated by the 
circumstances in which a native of 
this, country is placed, Thought- 
fulness, or a propensity to prefer 
communion with what is passi 
in one’s Own mind, to the occu- 
pation of the senses by external 
objects; and that thoughtfulness 
ee serious te melancholy, and 
not uently sad and gloomy; 
—reflections — human mo a 
character, and on the future life of 
man, partakiog of the same cast,— 
a fondness for the scenery of nature, 
not so much perhaps on account of 
its real and intrinsic beauty or sub- 
limity, as on account of the associa- 
tions. with which it is connected, 
and the images and_ reflections 
which it calls up ;—a soul wrapt ap 
in the duties, interests, pleasures, 
and even the apprehensions of do- 
mestic life, and which turns away 
with weariness or loathing. from the 
bustle, gaiety, thoughtlessness, and 
heartlessness, with which the world 
abounds, to repose in the quiet of 
that life; these are the peculiarities 
of character that distinguish our 
most genuine British poets; and 
some of these may most distinctly 
be traced in the writings of Young. 
A fondness for the beauties of 
nature,—a soul that enters into the 
perception and enjoyment of those 
beauties,—are among the disti- 
guishing and most pleasiog features 
of the, British character ; accord- 
ingly we find in the poetical luera- 
ture of Britain, most exquisite and 
faithful descriptions of natural sce 
nery, and a most powerful calling 


forth of all those: feelings 204.480 


ciations- that are) connected. po 
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geenery, _ In vain, shall we. 


> most of the continental 


for such powerful descrip-) 
cof natare And in the poets of. 


Rrance.more especially,—not even 
with, the exception of De Lisle,— 


there is, in all their attempts to 


paint eatural scenery, or the occu- 
and pleasures. of a country) 


fiat tameness or an affectation,—. 


oranignoarnce most provoking and 


ing to those who are conver-, 


ant with the writings which Britain 
has on the same topics. 

of is generally regarded as 
we, of the most perfect and en- 
chanting of our descriptive poets : 
bat, we must confess that, in our 

iniop,| there is a luxuriance of 

t, and a prolixity of language 

ia, his, Seasons, not exactly in 

lete unison with his subject. 

the, same time he. must be 

as a charming. poet, and 

ane, whose Seasons will always be 

pointed out, as indicating and pro- 

ceding from truly British feelings, 

aod.ag illustrative of the British 
literary character. 

The poetry of Akenside is of .a 
much Joftier character, and assimi- 
lates to the more rare and dignified: 
ftatures,.of the British intellect ; 
vith the exception of some parts of 

ywe know, of no poetry in 
Wilanguage similar to the Plea- 
sues of the Imagination of Aken- 
tide, or that can be compared to it. 
They are chiefly conversant with the 
Woral sublime; they contain most 
‘aquisite and faithful paintings of 
ogtand, pleasures which result 
ftom the exercise of the intellectual 
powers ; not those powers which 
we necessary to, or conversant with 
reasoning ; but such as are. 
“eployed in paeee of mre me 
mugination. , Or, perhaps, the po- 
“ty: of Akenside may be described 
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More aptly aad justly, a8 unfeldin 
and depicting, With - the. ae 
faithfulness and effect, those grand 
emotions of the heart, which nei- 
ther spring from nor are counected 
with passion, but are the result of 
a frame of mind-of deep sensibility, 
—most pure taste,-—ardent feeling, 
and an attachment to what is beau= 
tiful, and .good in. the creation, 
almost rising ‘to enthusiasm. The 
blank .verse of this poet is fully 
worthy of his subject; there is) a 
richness about, it, which is-s0)mixed. 
up with fulness and grandeur, that 
it mever cloys or tires. But: the 
poetry of Akenside, to be relished; 
must be read by minds not organized 
in the every-day manner, whose 
feelings and babits are in. unison 
with those of the poet. The lover 
of the beauties of nature, or of the 
accupations and pleasures of a coun- 
try. life, will relish the poetry of 
Thomson ; but unless he sees more 
in these beauties and pleasures than 
Thomson points out, he cannot enter 
into the spirit of the poetry of Aken+ 
side : the same observation may be 
made with respéct to those who are, 
admirers of domestic poetry, or that 
ry which describes the feelings,’ 
vabits; and) pleasures, of domestic 
life: unless their minds.and imagi-: 
nations are framéd inisuch a manner 
that. they can! penetrate deeper into 
these feelings, habits, and pleasures, 
than the poets who generally de-) 
scribe them, penetrate, they will mot 
understand the poetry of Akenside, 
when he treats on the same topics.\. 
Gray and Collins are poets, in 
some, re aud degree, of the 
same school ; but, at the same time; 
they differ from each other so mach» 
that they ought to» be'-considered) 
separately. From the! life of Gray 
we Jearn that he bad about hint # 


good many of) the habiteo 
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Britons from ners : 


he was grave and@ thoughtful, but 
also, at - sd full of dry humoar ; 
he was attached to a retired life ; 
not very fond of society, but more 
di to commune with his —_ 
hts. It appears to as, that i 
a on these features in the 
character of Gray, and, moreover, 
recollect that he was a man of very 
great learning,—and that his taste 
and intellectual habits were almost 
entirely formed by the classical wri- 
ters of Greece seid Rome,—we shall 
discover the sources of his poetry, 
and the causes which stampt upon 
it its peculiar character. With the 
exception of his Elegy in a Count 
Church Yard,—one or two small 
pieces published in bis Life by Ma- 
son,—and his pieces of humour,— 
the sternness (if the expression may 
be used) of his classical taste seems 
to have borne down the original and 
innate bent of his mind, and feel- 
ings of his heart; but in his 
be shines forth a truly British poet, 
witb that iveness and melan- 
choly which, to those who do not 
permit them to gain the mastery 
over them, afford most exquisite de- 
light, and which are among the 
most sacred parts of the British 
moral character. 

The poetry of Collins is evidently 
of two species: in his Dirge there is 
the same.tone of feeling which is 
displayed in Gray's Elegy; and con- 


poe iy Rae circumstances of Col- 
ling’s life, and the melancholy close 


Cuore suena at not findin 
more poetry of this description S 
his writings. His Odes take a much 
more lofty flight; but, like all 
of this very cast, they rather 
astonishment and admiration, 
excite those feelings which, by 
the soul completely, leave no 
for astonishment or admira- 


pet 


tion, or even the recollection either 
of the poet or ourselves: In his 
Odes he certainly is superior toGray: 
his painting of the passions is exe. 
cated with much more ease, aud 
brings forth the objects on the can- 
vass much more like life: we are 
also disposed to think, that in bis 
Dirge he excels the Elegy of Gray, 
in warming the heart more com- 
pletely, and bringing forth its emo- 
tions more pure, and unmixed with 
gross and vulgar feelings. 

Both these poets are highly illus- 
trative of the British character, and 
confirm, we apprehend, the truth 
and justice of the remarks that we 
offered in the first Chapter of this 
retrospect. The classical learning 
and taste of Gray, and the applica- 
tion necessary to acquire them, as 
well as the habits, which during 
their acquisition must have been 
formed ,—were not powerful enough 
to root out his thoughtfulness, and 
the other qualities characteristic of 
the British intellectual and moral 
character, which he naturally pos- 
sessed; the same remark may be 
made with regard to Collins, But 
with the exception of the eee 
the former, and the Dirge of the 
latter, and a few other picces of 
each, their writings cannot become 
popular, even in that nation of 
whose essential character they pat- 
took so largely ; for in them, this 
character is affected by causes which, 
not operating on their readers in 
general, preclude them from onder- 
standing in their full sense, or Te 
lishing in all their exquisiteness, 


the more eee refined, and clas- 
sical pieces of these poets. 

i far otherwise with Gold- 
smith; all the warmth and magic 
of home,—all those 
attach us to our nearest 
to our dearest friends—to the sm 


‘ which 
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@ which we were born, or where 
oareatliest associations were formed, 
wor to our native land,—are de- 
ted in the most exquisite and al- 
loring manner by this poet. In his 
there is nothing grand or 
ghlime: his thoughts are distin- 
by unadorned simplicity ;— 

bis descriptions of natural scenery, 
wd his delineations of the feelings 
and emotions of the human breast, 
ae so unaffected, and come forth to 
or view in so easy and familiar a 
manner, that we almost forget that 
weare reading; the scenery rises 
beforeour eyes; the feelings and 
emotions fill our breasts. Hence 
Goldsmith must always be one of 
the most popular of our poets. His 
verse too is admirably suited to the 


subjects of his poetry ; and his lan- 
guage is sufficiently adorned, with- 


oot being adorned so much as to 
daw off the attention from the 
matter to it. 


We have thus attempted to draw 
the character, and to sketch the 
tate of British Literature, during 
what may be called the middle of 
the eighteenth century : our plan 
admits, our object only requires, 
that we should point out those wri- 
ters who, as it were, from their 
eminence, stand forth the most pro- 
minent figures iu this period. 

From the remarks which we have 
made, as well as from the reflections 
and recollections to which, we trust, 

ese remarks will give rise in the 
minds of our readers, it will appear, 
that both the prose writers and the 
poets of this period differed very 


materially from those of the period 
mmediately preceding. It is hardly 
Recessary, we should imagine, to 
Point out the principal marks of this 

j—in the period immedi- 
ttely preceding that of which we 
have just treated, Britain has no 
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historian of whom she can boast; 
and her other writers in prose are 
more distinguished for the taste, 
ease, and elegance of their com- 
positions, than for their vigour, 
comprehension, and depth. With 
respect to poetry, Pope, as we have 
already remarked, introduced an 
artificial species of it, which pre- 
vailed even beyond the period of 
which we have just been treating, 
with the exception of the great 
poets whose character we have at- 
tempted to draw. Those poets, 
however, constituted a most decided 
and glorious exception: their wri- 
tings almost bring back poetry to 
the state in which it existed in the 
age of Shakespeare, the older Dra- 
matists, and Milton. 

There is one circumstance con- 
nected with the history of the in- 
tellectual state of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which ought 
not to be passed over; we mean the 
wonderful correctness, purity, and 
even elegance of style, which began 
to spring up very generally in almost 
all writers, soon after George III. 
came to the Throne, and which, 
at the close of the period of which 
we have been treating, were visible 
even in the writers for the daily 
press, and other fugitive publica- 
tions. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century, there are few 
authors whose mode of composition 
or style will bear close investigation ; 
the former, then, was often destitute 
of method and arrangement, and the 
latter was still more frequently un- 

rammatical, prolix, involved, col- 
oquial, and vulgar. Perhaps no 

circumstance indicates more clear] 

or unequivocally the progress whic 
had been made in the culture of 
intellectual habits and pursuits. 
Education must bave been more ge- 
nerally and carefully attended to;— 
reading 
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reading must have been a more fa- 
vourite employment; and, more- 
over, the thoughts must have been 
more frequently and closely directed 
to literary topics,—before such a 
favourable change could have taken 
place, even in the mere act of com- 
position. But that it was not con- 
fined to the mere act of composition, 
will be apparent, if we examine the 
observations, reflections, and argu- 
ments, contained even in the mere 
ephemeral productions of the period 
of which we have been treating, and 
contrast them with those which ap- 
pear in the writings of the preceding 
period: from this examination and 
comparison, it will, if we mistake 
not, be seen, that common-place 
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thoughts, and very obvious 
ments, are not so frequent as they 
used to be. At the same time, we 
are well aware of the remark, that 
when literature is spread over g 
greater surface than formerly, jt 
must be more superficial ; but we 
do not admit its truth, at Jeast, in its 
full and intended sense. In the 
early periods of our literature, there 
were a few master minds, far sur- 
passing, in compass of intellect, all 
who have succeeded ; but, except 
these, intellect and information were 
ata low ebb. In the succeeding 
period, the quantity of intellect and 
information was much increased,— 
but it was divided ainong a much 
greater number. 
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CHAPTER III. 


[fects of the French Revolution on Moral and Political Philosophy, and 


on Literature in general. 


is a just and well grounded 
remark, that the opinions of 
mankind on the most important 
mbjects, and especially such opi- 
sions as influence their practice, 
we so interwoven with one another, 
that whatever cause or circumstance 
or weakens one of them, 
thakes the foundation of them all. 
This must necessarily be the case, 
whether those opinions are the re- 
wit of investigation and inquiry, 
and d on obvious and well 
digested first principles; or whether 
they are merely the effects of pre- 
jadice, or of the circumstances in 
which we have been placed, the 
education that we have received, 
and the example which has been 
tt before us. 

In the first instance, the sound. 
ues of the principle, or general 
truth, on which any set of opinions 
tests, must lose its hold on our 
judgment and belief, if any of those 
opinions are found to be exroneous : 
and in the second instance, where 
opinions proceed rather from cir- 
cumstances acting upon us, than 

investigation and inquiry ;— 
one link. of the association is 

n, the chain must necessarily 
be weakened. 
arises. the advantage, or 
ecessity, of keeping the 


as free as possible from all er- 


roneous opinions which are in the 
remotest degree influential on the 
conduct, lest, if their unsoundness 
be discovered, not only they may be 
rejected, but also others that are 
actually accurate and just. 

The truth of these remarks will 
be rendered sufficiently obvious, if 
we attend to the effects of the 
French Revolution on the moral 
and political philosophy of the age. 
Into both these species of philoso- 
phy, ignorance and prejudice had 
introduced many articles of faith, 
which were not only erroneous, but 
also detrimental to the highest in- 
terests of mankind. Interwoven 
with these erroneous and hurtful 
opinions, were others that were 
sound and beneficial. But the 
French Revolution, by the violence 
of its action on the human mind, 
shook not only the former, bat also 
the latter to an equal degree. The 
truth of the above remarks may be 
still further illustrated. and con- 
firmed by what is known frequently 
to have taken place among Catho- 
lics, as soon as they discovered the 
falsehood of any one of their pecu- 


- Jiar articles of faith ; in such a case 


they most frequently pass from the 
extreme of belief, to the extreme of 
unbelief. The belief which, from 
their infancy, they were accus- 
tomed to give to the most absurd 

doctrines 
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doctrines of their religion,—and 
that belief which they gave to the 
truth of Christianity in general, 
resting on the same foundation, and 
both being equally the result of pre- 
possession ,—whenever their under- 
standing becomes open to the ab- 
surdity and falsehood of the former, 
it is too frequently burried on to 
reject the latter also. 

It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at, that the French Revolu- 
tion acted so powerfully on those 
branches of human knowledge 
which relate more directly to the 
duties of man, and to the principles 
of government, as for a time to 
change their whole character ;— 
nor is it matter of greater wonder 
that, in the reaction which took 
pisces after the effects of the Revo- 
ution had in a great measure passed 
away, the opinions on these points 
should become more rigid and or- 
thedox than they even were before 
this event tcok place. 

Long before the French Revolu- 
tion, writers on morals had entered 
into discussions regarding the nature 
of moral obligation, and the foun- 
dation of moral duty; but these 
discussions were purely speculative ; 
and indeed, if examined to the bot- 
tom, and stript of the obscure and 
ill-defined language in which they 
were generally expressed, they 
might be shewn to be all of them 
nearly of the same purport. But 
the discussions on the nature of 
moral obligation,—the foundation 
of moral duty,—and other con- 
nected topics, which sprung either 
from the French Revolution, or from 
the same causes that gave birth to 
it, were of a much bolder and more 
audacious character and bearing. 

Many of our readers must recol- 
lect the impression which was made, 
not merely on the literary and 


thinking world, by Godwin’s Pol. 
tical Justice, but even on those 
classes who previously had never 
ventured to hint a doubt to them. 
selves on the topics agitated in that 
work: it shook the ancient faith 
most powerfully; and though re- 
flection pointed out the untenable 
nature of the principle on which 
all its doctrines and arguments pro- 
ceeded, it was long before the 
ancient faith resumed its influence 
on those who had once been induced 
to deviate from it by the perusal of 
the Political Justice. The effects 
of the scepticism or heterodoxy thus 
generated by this and similar works, 
may, in our opinion, still be traced : 
but these effects are of a very oppo- 
site nature ; in some writings they 
are displayed by a more cherished 
and stubborn adherence to the an- 
cient faith, in all its articles, sound 
or unsound, just or erroneous; 
whilst in others, they are made 
manifest by sueh an amalgamation 
of the articles of the ancient and 
modern faith, as, being not the re- 
sult of prejudice, but the work of 
minds at once patient, ry oe 
bold, and cautious, may fairly be 
supposed to contain a larger portion 
of truth than is to be found either 
in the ancient faith, or in that 
which for a time supplanted it. 
The effects of the French Revo- 
lution, or, to speak with more phi- 
losophical precision, of those causes 
and circumstances which generated 
that event,—on the science of po 
litics, in all its branches and bear- 
ings, were still more decided and 
unequivocal. ‘With respect to the 
origin of government, the doctrines 
entertained by writers on that most 
important subject, have undergone 
various and extraordinary changes. 
In a preceding — _o 
notions t 
adverted to the hroached 
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shed on this topic previous to 
the era of Locke, and by that au- 
thorin his Essay on Government ; 
ind perhaps there is no one subject, 
the revolations in the opinions of 
makind respecting which, have 
een so directly and plainly influ- 
ced by the same events, as those 
which have combined to form or 

alter national character. 
the civil wars between 

Charles and his Parliament, as has 
been already remarked, there was 
mach doubt regarding the principles 
of those doctrines, which it might 
naturally have been thought, lying at 
the tery heart of the cause of these 
wars, would have been well and 
fallyunderstood. But though the 
divine right of kings, and passive 
obedience, were no longer regarded 
with their wonted reverence, and 
the object and end of Government 
were no longer believed to be the 
pleasure of Sovereigns, yet it cer- 
winly was not acknowledged,— 
probably not perceived, that the 
only legitimate end of all govern- 
ment was the happiness of the 
people,—and that neither Sove- 
reigns, nor any classes of their sub- 
fects, could, in a truly philosophical 
point of view, possess any privileges 
® rights incompatible with, or 
destructive of this happiness. 

Locke, in his Essay on Govern- 
ment, broached" and supported a 
new doctrine on this subject; he 
“ipposed that all government was 
"itteally founded on a contract be- 
tween those who governed, and 

who were governed; and 

a on the failure of the terms of 
contract by either party, the 
obligation of the other ae and. 
Itsis not the object of this Retro- 
spect to examine the validity of the 
Spitions formed on any topic ;' but 
Merely to state them briefly, and 
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the causes that lead to them, that 
thus the state and progress of the 
various branches of science (in its 
most enlarged sense) on which the 
human faculties can be employed, 
may be distinctly traced and under- 
stood. 

Although Locke's doctrine does 
nod appear to have yiven satisfaction, 
or to have produced conviction, and 
there was in the minds of most 
writers on the subject of govern- 
ment, a lurking suspicion that it 
was illusory and unfounded, yet no 
other doctrine was directly brought 
forward till about the period of the 
French Revolution. Then, as on 
many other topics, the notions on 
this subject divided into an opposite 
extreme from that in which they 
were placed previous to the time of 
Locke; for, whereas, before Locke, 
the favourite doctrine was, that go- 
vernment was of divine origin, and 
that the powers and rights of So- 
vereigns were unlimited, and not to 
be questioned, and, consequently, 
that obedience to them ought to be 
passive,—the period of the French 
Revolution gave birth to the doc- 
trine, that all government was not 
so much for the people, as of the 

ple; or in other words, a re- 
newal of the old doctrine, vox po- 
puli vox Dei, If we examine the 
principal writers on the science of 
government about this time, we 
shall find that this is in fact their 
doctrine, however it may be dis- 
guised ; they do not content them- 
selves with attempting to prove that 
the only lawful object of civil go- 
vernment is the good of the people 
governed; but taking it for granted, 
that the will of the people aod the 
good of the people must in all cases 
be the same ;—or, in other words, 
that the expression of the. public 


will must always point out, not oon 
the 
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the best form of government, but 
the wisest and most beneficial acts 
of government, when formed, —and 
that the consent of the people to- 
wards any form of government, or 
its acts, is of more importance and 
efficacy towards the general good, 
than the inherent tendency of that 
form, or those acts to produce the 
geveral good;—taking all these 
things for granted, they, in reality, 
advocated the absurd doctrine, that 
the voice of the people is the voice 
of the Deity. 

This passing from one extreme 
to another, in the science of govern- 
ment, was, however, beneficial, in 
the result, in the same manner as 
the science of morals, though mixed 
up for a time with much that was 
unsound and absurd, was ultimately 
benefitted, by the thorough and 
fearless discussion which it received 
during the #ra of the French Re- 
volution. At all events, this good 
must be acknowledged to have pro- 
ceeded from the thorough and fear- 
less discussion which the sciences 
of morals and of government were 
exposed to at this period; that the 
foundations of these sciences were 
more closely investigated, and that 
which stood the discussion was 
proved to be sound and vigorous. 
There was also, however, one evil 
consequence resulting ; for so much 
mischief having arisen to society 
from the absurd extreme, into which 
the opinions on morals and govern- 
ment were forced during the French 
Revolution, many well meaning 
men became so timid as no longer 
to dare to investigate what was 
established, and generally received ; 
and those who were interested in 
existing errors and abuses, gladly 
took advantage of this timidity, and 
enforced the danger of shaking the 
foundations of what was received 
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and established: On the whole 
however, the French Revolution has 
been of advantage to mankind, so 
far as the sciences of morals and 
government are concerned ; for, in 
the first place, it has impressed 
most deeply upon them the dread. 
ful consequences arising from sud. 
den and rash changes of opinions on 
these subjects; and in the second 
place, by banishing from these sci- 
ences much of what was erroneous, 
and introducing into them a more 
clear and simple exposition of the 
general principles on which they 
are founded, it has strengthened 
their hold on the public mind and 
conduct. 

There is one branch of the ge- 
neral science of politics that has 
derived great advantages from the 
discussions relating to it, which 
were produced during the French 
Revolution ; we allude to political 
economy. 

Previously to the time of Adam 
Smith, the facts and principles of 
political economy were not boond 
together, so as to form them into 
any thing resembling a system; he 
was the first author who endeavoured 
to give them a regular and systems- 
tic form, and to trace the subject 
from its first and most simple prin- 
ciples, through all its parts and 
bearings, to its most complicated 
state. And when we 
what he has done,—the difficulties 
and disadvantages which he was 
obli to remove or surmount 
the little assistance he could derive 
either from previous writers on 
subject, or from any aitempt © 
collect facts as they existed in the 
practice of governments with fe- 
spect to finance, or the dealings and 
operations of commercial men,— 
and, moreover, the strong prejo 


di ust have had to 
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weooater, not only in the minds of 
bis seadeT®, but also in his own 

, at that time, there was 
s so exposed to prejudice, 
wd so obscured by a mixture of 
popallar, with what were called prac- 
tical, and scientific opinions ;—when 
weconsider al! these things, we shall 
te disposed to look upon the work 


3 ofAdam Smith on the Wealth of 


Nations, as one of very high merit 
wd otility. 

Indeed it appears to us, that it is 
sch a work as we could alone look 
fr from a British writer; to con- 
vince ourselves of the truth of this 
qpinion, we need only compare it 
with what was done then, and has 
en’ “done since, by continental 
writets‘on the subject of political 
eoiomy. Through the work of 
Smith, there runs a vein of calm, 
wad sense, highly characteristic of 
i British writer; some of his doc- 
tines may be regarded as too specu- 
inive, as having been formed with 
too little reference to, or depend- 
ics upon, facts ; but this is seldom 
the case, much seldomer, indeed, 
iin ‘might have been expected, 
when the infancy of the science, at 
the period when he wrote, is taken 
ito the account. In the writings 
the French economists, on the 
contrary, there is much subtlety, 
wdan extreme fineness of specu- 
ition, and a total inattention, both 
to what facts proclaim, and to what 
actually practicable ; the French 

hers on this, as on all otber 
subjects on which they 

teat, seem not to have been aware 
the essential difference between 

; and profoundness.—Smith 
‘profound, though there is scarcely 
“ay part of his work which is not 
fe tly clear; he goes deep 
his Yeasonings and principles, 


Nat he brings then closely to the 
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understanding of his readers. In 
the writings of the French econo- 
mists, on the contrary, the mind of 
the reader is bewildered; and even 
when the understanding is disposed, 
or ratber thinks itself compelled, to 
admit their positions and reasonings, 
it is sersible that there is some so- 
phism in the case, and that what 
it has assented to, if expressed in 
simple and clear terms, would be 
found to be either erroneous, or 
very common-place. The later 
French writers on political economy 
have profited by the work of Smith, 
and, accordingly, have thrown off, 
in a great measure, the subtlety and 
impracticability that are so much 
and closely interwoven in the wri- 
tings of the economists. The Ger- 
man writers on political economy 
are more useful as collectors of 
facts, than as expounders of the 
science. Thus we perceive that 
Adam Smith, like all the great cha- 
racteristic British authors, steered 
the middle course between bare and 
insulated facts, and abstract and 
subtle reasonings, unsupported by 
facts ; and that he brought to bear 
upon his subject, a fund of good 
sense, a calm, comprehensive, and 
philosophic mind, and a constant 
recollection, that the real instruc- 
tion and wise guidance of mankind 
were the only objects which a wri- 
ter in any department of human 
knowledge ought to have in view. 
From the comparative infancy of 
the science of political economy, 
however, as well as from the diffi- 
culties in which, from its very 
nature and object, it must be in- 
volved, Adam Smith was not able 
to advance all the parts of his great 
work to the same degree of per- 
fection. The events of the F 
Revolution, or rather the extraordi- 
nary state, with respect to finance, 
manufactures, 
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manufactures, and commer Se, into 
which.that event plunged F ance, 
and most of the other countries of 
Europe that were opposed to her 
during her revolutionary career, 
threw great light on some of the 
most obscure branches of political 
economy, removed many of 
the difficulties that hitherto had 
beset that important science, and 
rendered its study, in some de- 
gree, unsatisfactory and unprofitable. 
Writers on this science have taken 
advantage of this; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that the doctrines 
respecting money, especially paper 
money,—the sources of taxation, — 
the funding system, and many parts 
of commerce,—are more fully and 
clearly explained by writers on 
litical economy now, thao they ever 
were before. 

The influence of the French Re- 
volution also extended over many 
parts of literature, besides those 
on which we have just treated ; and, 
as we have already observed, its 
influence at first was prejudicial, not 
only to the particular branch over 
which it spread, but also to the fa- 
culties of the buman mind, more 
especially brought into action, in 
the investigation and study of that 
branch ; the ultimate and lasting 
consequence, however, on the whole, 
has been advantageous, both to 
literature and to the human facul- 
ties. 

In our subsequent Chapter it will 
be our object to draw the character, 
and point out the state of the lite- 
rature of the present day, in its 
various branches; but it may be 
proper, as an introductory discus- 
sion to those Chapters, to exhibit, 
very briefly and generally, in 
what remains of this, the influence 
which the French Revolution pro- 
duced on those departments of li- 
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terature which we have not already 

t notions at the 
riod of the French al ag 
regarding the inherent and una. 
voidable evils (as they were termed) 
not merely of government, but of 
all civilized society, —the praise be- 
stowed on rude and almost savage 
life, and on the innocence and vir. 
tues of the populace, contrasted 
with the vice of all in higher 
ranks,—as well as the doctrines, 
that the passions ought to have full 
sway, and that the end justified the 
means; or more generally, the 
grand doctrine, that whatever was 
established was erroneous and pre- 
judicial, and whatever was new and 
untried must be true and advanta- 
geous ;—all these notions shed their 
influence, in a more especial man- 
ner, over the poetry and dramatic 
literature of Europe, for a consi- 
derable time, during the existence 
of the French Revolutionary Em- 
pire. 

But the evil even here was not 
unmixed with, or unproductive. of 
good: these branches of literature, 
indeed, to which we have just ad- 
verted, were for a time filled with 
extravagant and dangerous doc- 
trines, and were calculated to feed 
a most morbid and selfish sensibi- 
lity, as well as to check the progress 
of the buman heart in real, active 
benevolence, and of the humas 
mind, in the acquirement of know- 
ledge;—but so admirably bas the 
Author of nature const the 
human heart and mind, that though 
for a short period they may feed 00 
what is prejudicial to them, yet 
they soon begin to loathe 4, 
return to wholesome — 
with increased relish, as — 
increased powers to digest 1% 


draw from it what will strength 
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feelings of the heart, and 
am power of the yor 

ties and pleasures of rea 
— and re nature have 
heen introduced into poetry with 
more effect, and to a greater degree, 
than they probably would have been 
ifthe French Revolution had not 


generated the extravagant notions 
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to which we have alluded; and 
from the laying bare the human 
heart, with such anatomical minute- 
ness and detail as to create disgust, 
has originated, in our opinion, a 

ore thorough insight into its struc- 
fare and workings, so far as they 
can serve the legitimate and highest 
objects of poetry. 
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CHAPTER IV. . 


Character of the Political Philosophy— Political Economy—Moral Philo. 
sophy—Metaphysics—and Philosophy of Criticism, of the present age— 
Character.of the Periodical Criticism, 


HE changes which the Political 
Philosophy of Great Britain 
has undergone, from the period 
when it first attracted the attention, 
and employed the researches and 
investigation of men of talent in 
this Island, to the present, are full 
of instruction and interest, as they 
point out, in a most palpable and 
satisfactory manner, the bent and 
influence of the national character, 
acted upon and modified occasion- 
ally by particular circumstances and 
causes. ‘The doctrines of the divine 
rights of kings, and of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, as has 
been already shewn, lingered in 
Britain, certainly, after the hevo- 
lation ; soon after this event, Mr. 
Locke's doctrine of a contract, im- 
plied at least, between the sovereign 
and the people, gained ground. 
The American Revolution, and sub- 
uently, as we have also shewn, 
the French Revolution, led men to 
a bolder idea; and the doctrines of 
the divine right of the people, and 
passive obedience and non-resistance 
to them (if the expressions may be 
allowed), became popular, and were 
embraced, even by many men of 
clear views, profound investigation, 
and real lovers of their species. 
The dreadful consequences which 
either actually flowed from the 


practical application of these doc- 
trines, or were supposed to proceed 
from them, drove men back almost 
to the ancient and exploded doc- 
trines of passive obedience, non- 
resistance, and the divine right of 
kings :—some from prudence, how- 
ever, and others from conviction, 
modified and softened these doc- 
trines in a considerable degree. 

At present, Political Philosophy, 
strictly and properly so called, is 
not a favourite study in Great Bri- 
tain; nor, since the fervor of the 
French Revolution passed away, are 
we aware of any treatises of high 
character or importance, that have 
been published on this subject, by 
ourcountrymen. We are rather to 
Icok for the exact state of this 
science, and the opinions held re- 
garding it, in the debates of Parlia- 
ment, in the newspapers (as they 
respectively hold forth and support 
the doctrines of the political parties 
to which they adhere), in such of 
our Reviews as enter into discus 
sions on political and other subjects, 
and in fugitive and short pamphlets, 
which confine their pages to 4 cur 
sory and general view of particular 
branches of it. 

One grand and most important 
principle, however, seems to be 


adopted and to prevail io this 
science, 
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gence, amongst all parties, how- 
wee they may be at variance on 
uber pounts; and the prevalence of 
ibis principle is of itself a most 
ing and decisive proof, that for 
ical purposes, this science 

| a Peatlyedvanced, and must heree 
ier shed a beneficial influence over 
ieinterests of mankind. Weallude 
wthe principle, that the real good 
f the people is the only solid right 
dall governments (however they 
my be classed into monarchies, 
gilocracies, and republics) to the 
and privileges with which 

ey are invested. There is also 
mother leading principle of great 
importance, though more liable 
wbe mistaken, or to be urged 
is favour of measures, which, 
a its most enlarged and philo- 
wphieal character, it will not be- 
fend; we mean, the principle, 
tut the forms of government must 
uty according to the peculiar cha- 
4 mer, manners, habits, and intelli- 
pace of the people; and that 
wiles these are sufficiently ad- 
naced, the most liberal constitution, 
bowever guaranteed by the laws, 
> willbe merely a dead letter. This 
) plies, that the best safeguard to 
} Weliberties of any nation consists 
} the intelligence, love, and know- 
} beige of freedom, and moral cha- 
} ter of the nation itself, and not 
} “charters or constitutions. So far 
} “8asound and instructive doctrine, 
md one, by which governments 
} ™) excuse themselves for not giv- 
"$4 greater portion of civil and 

| Pilitical liberty to their subjects, so 
a they are intellectually and 
monly unfitted for it, But it is 
‘doctrine that is liable to much 
teagh ntation and abuse; for 
it may and does justify go- 
"mments for withholding civil a 
Rlitical liberty, so long as the 
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people are not fit to receive it, from 
being either totally indifferent about 
it, or in such a state that they would 
unavoidably abuse it, so as to bring 
upon themselves a deeper despotism 
and greater misery than they pre- 
viously laboured under, yet it cannot 
justify them for withholding those 
measures which will remove this 
unfitness, and still less can it justify 
them for continuing or adopting 
measures that manifestly tend to 
continue or increase that unfitness. 
Such are the state aud character 
of the Political Philosophy of the 
present age: it is certainly more 
liberal in its doctrines, and much 
more practical, than it was; and it 
is to be hoped, that as it has purged 
itself of the extravagant opinions 
regarding the divine right both of 
sovereigns and the people, which 
formerly prevailed, it will settle 
into a sound, healthy, and vigorous 
condition, The good of the people 
being now made the polar star by 
which the researches of political 
writers, as well as the conduct of 
most European governments are, 
at least avowedly, directed and go- 
verned, we may reasonably expect, 
that from the former we shall derive 
more useful and practical informa- 
tion, and Jess abstract, speculative, 
and inapplicable reasoning than for- 
merly ; and that the latter will not 
venture upon any measures, without 
deeming themselves bound to shew 
that they are not inimical to the 
interests of their subjects, and that 
the adoption of them rests not 
merely on the will or privileges of 
the sovereign. f 
The state and progress of the 
science of Political Economy, from 
the period of the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations, till the events 
of the French Revolution bad pro- 
duced their full operation upon it, 
C2 has 
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has been already detailed. The im- 
portance as well as the difficulty of 
this science are gradually becoming 
more and more apparent. The em- 
barrassed state of the finances of 
most European countries, as well 
as the unsound condition of their 
circulation, necessarily directed the 
attention and investigation of poli- 
tical economists to those branches 
of the science which related to these 
topics; while the singular and un- 
precedented state into which com- 
merce was thrown during the 
greater part of the French Revo- 
lution, caused'this branch of politi- 
cal economy also to be particularly 
studied and explored. Yet such 
seems the difficulties enveloping the 
very elements of this science, that 
the most acute and well-informed 
political economists are not agreed 
among themselves regarding these 
important topics; and practical 
men, that is men whose concerns 
lie in the funds, in banking, in the 
money market, or in the various 
branches of commerce, agree on 
very few points with those who are 
merely speculative political econo- 
mists. That this account of the 
state of this science is not inaccu- 
rate, must be evident to all who are 
acquainted with the discussions on 
the state of the currency, and on 
the corn trade, as they appeared, 
not only in the parliamentary de- 
bates, but in the publications on 
‘those subjects. {tis foreign to our 
—— (and if it were not, it would 

a very difficult task) to assign the 
causes which thus retard the ad- 
vancement of this most important 
science: that it does not advance 
nearly at the same rate with other 
sciences, is sufficiently evident from 
the undoubted facts, that the very 
first principles of the science are 
“ery differently laid ‘down by dif- 
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ferent writers; that even the def. 
nitions of the most common terms 
of the science are not agreed upon ; 
and that, upon some of its most 
practically important topics, on 
which there is abundance of facts 
and experience, accessible to all 
there is still great and irreconcilable 
diversity of opinion. 

The Moral Philosophy of the 
present age may be classed into 
that which is abstract and specula- 
tive, and that which is practical: 
on the former, there are few wri- 
tings of any considerable merit or 
character; this division of moral 
philosophy has indeed been much 
less cultivated during the last balf 


century, than it was during thefirst | 


portion of the eighteenth century ; 
and the discussions on the abstruse 
and undeterminable points, whether 
moral obligation is founded on the 
fitness of things, the will of God, 
a moral sense, utility or happiness, 
have been wisely abandoned for 
more approachable and _ profitable 
discussions. The former discus- 
sions, like al] those which relate 
to mind, were involved in much 
doubt and difficulty, from the va- 
rious or the ambiguous meanings 
attached to the words employed 
in carrying them on; and it 
is no small proof of the real 
and beneficial advancement of 
the human intellect, in this coun- 
try more especially, that verbal 
disputes,—not merely those that 
were palpably and almost avowedly 
verbal,— but also those whichseemed 
to relate to things, whereas they re- 
lated merely to words,—have in 8 
great measure, and on most topics, 
given way to discussions of a solid 
and tangible character, 45 well 
as of practicable solution and appli- 
cation to the concerns and actions 
of life. The 
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‘he practical Moral Philosophy 


t age, in Britain, is 

Se ote 2 bigh character 
for its soundness and simplicity, 
and for the knowledge of mankind 
we which it is grounded. The in- 
gmetive lessons for the regulation 

ment of the temper and 
, for the formation of the 
manners, and for the discharge both 
of the greater and lesser duties, 
which. all the various relative con- 
nexions of society impose and re- 
quire,-as they are given in a most 
pleasing and attractive form in some 
ofour best works of fiction,—will 
le afterwards noticed with more 
ety: at present we shall con- 
ourselves to the state and 
character of the Moral Philosophy 
of the present age in Britain, as 
they appear in the most cele- 
bated of those writings which 
treat expressly of it as a science, 
or of particular branches of that 
wience, 

On all these writings are de- 
tidedly and deeply stamped the 
most characteristic features of Bri- 
lish intellect, as well as of the 
British national character. The 
@ost celebrated are those of Paley 
md Gisborne: but the writings of 
the former, not only on Moral 
Philosophy, but also on the evi- 
dences of Natural Theology, are, 
® our opinion, distinguished by 
mech more undoubted and decided 
marks of British intellect, than 
those of the latter, or indeed of any 

er author on the evidences and 
duties of either Natural or Revealed 
Religion, in the English language. 

€cannot help regarding Paley, 
hotwithstanding the laxity and casu- 
tty of some of his doctrines on the 
rg of Moral Philosophy, as an 
of whom this country ought 

© be proud, on account of the 
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powers of intellect, and the mode 
of applying them, which all his 
works, and especially his Natural. 
Theology, display. He forces hie 
way into the very heart of an a 
ment by the very strength and di- 
rectness of his understanding :— 
topics which have been often dis- 
cussed before in such a manner as 
apparently to have left them nearly 
exhausted, he exhibits in lights not 
only new, but which flash conviction 
on the mental eye by the steady and 
clear illumination which they throw 
round them. If an objection is to 
be met and repelled, he first meets 
it face to face; he gives it every 
advantage, sensible that if over- 
come, under these circumstances,. 
his triumph will be the more com 
plete and lasting. 3 

The writings of Gisborne, and of 
other celebrated authors on the du- 
ties of man. in society, are not 
marked by the acuteness of Paley, 
but they excel them in the mild 
and domestic tone in which those 
duties are explained and enforced. 
They are all practical; intended 
and calculated for real life; and 
removed at once from laxity, and a 
rigid and impracticable enforcement 
of a line of conduct which neitber 
the feelings and habits of individu 
als, nor the state of society, admit 
or require. 

Metaphysics, or that study which 
relates to the developement and exr 
planation of the faculties. of. the 
mind, and in general to the nature 
of mind itself, has latterly, like the 
speculative and abstruse parts of 
Moral Philosophy, gone much into 
disuse : several causes have proba- 
bly operated to produce this effect. 
In the first place, great and not 
unreasonable doubts have been 
started regarding the utility of such 
speculations as Metaphysics em- 
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braces and pursties ; and in the se- 
cond place, it seems to be suspected 
that these speculations either turn 
on the meaning of words, or ate 
beyond the faculties of man. 
There are, however, still some 
metaphysical writers of note; these 
may be arranged under three di- 
visions. The Scotch metaphysi- 
cians ;—the English matapbysicians, 
who embrace, in whole or in part, 
the doctrines of Hartley ;—and such 
British writers as are advocates for 
the Metaphysics of Kant, or other 
teachers of the German school. 
The character of the Scotch Me- 
taphyiscs presents rather a singular 
and unaccountable phenomenon ; 
there can be no doubt that the dis- 
tinguishing features of Scotch intel- 
lect are acuteness,—a tendency to 
scepticism, and to take for granted 
and believe rather too little than too 
much, and a fondness for subtlety, 
system, and pushing things to the 
fewest and simplest possible prins 
ciples ; and an examination of the 
writings of Scotch authors, of the 
greatest celebrity, and who display 
the features of the national intellect 
in the most pure and marked man+ 
ner, will (if we-except their meta- 
physical authors) fully bear out and 
illustrate the picture we have drawn. 
In Metaphysics, however, it is 
quite the reverse; the mode of 
philosophizing, which, assisted by 
their national acuteness, has enabled 
them to extend the limits of most 
branches of physical science, and to 
give even to Political Economy 
more of the dignity and simplicity 
of a science than it previously pos- 
sessed, seems to be utterly aban- 
doned when they enter the field of 
metaphysical inquiry, The writ- 
ings of Reid, Beattie, and even of 
Dogald Stewart, su ficiently bear out 
the trath and justice of this obser. 
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vation : in direct opposition to the 
principle which guides the author 
of this nation in their researches on 
other subjects, and which principle 
is every day more and more cop. 
firmed, in proportion as science 
advances,—viz. that nature always 
works by the simplest and fewest 
means, and that her elements are 
not nearly so numerous as in the 
infancy of knowledge and expetis 
ence they were believed to be,— 
the Scotch writers on the subject 
of mind seem to delight in multi- 
plying causes, and to be afraid to 
draw the veil from the operations of 
nature, so far as the moral and intel- 
lectual structure of man is ¢on- 
cerned. Such, all must allow, is 
the doctrine of common sense, or 
that doctrine which teaches inqui- 
rers to rest content with the dis- 
covery of moral and mental pheno- 
mena, and to regard them a 
ultimate and inexplainable princi- 
ples in the constitution of man, 
‘That such a mode of philosophizing 
is at variance with the notions that 
all acquainted with other branches 
of Scotch science and literature, 
must form of the features of Scotch 
intellect, is undoubted :—it is, a 
we have already remarked, a curious 
circumstance, and therefore deserv- 
ing, in our opinion, of being 
pointed out, in connexion with this 
short sketch of Scotch Metaphysics. 

Between the doctrines of the 
Scotch metaphysical writers, and 
those of such of the English meta- 
phycians as are followers of Hartley, 
there is an intermediate class: 9 
cording to this class of doctrines, 
the former do not push their inqut 
ries far enough, and the latter 
theirs too far. There are, however, 
no very celebrated writers 


description. With respect to Hart- 
ley and his followers, it appents 
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a iininguobe by several 
of the characteristics of British in- 
English Metaphysics, in- 
deed, if we trace them in Hobbes, 
locke, and Hartley, three of the 
not celebrated auihors on this 
ect, will give us a very favoura- 
ble and just idea of some of the 
most peculiar features of the national 
intellect. There is, in the meta- 
writings of all these au- 
thors (with a few exceptions) a fine 
win of good sense, which almost 
iwatiably keeps their inquiries in 
that line that leads to sound and 
pactical conclusions; while, at the 
ame time, there is a degree of pe- 
wiration and comprehension of 
nind,—a rising above mere words, 
wd a grappling with things that 
embles them to push their inquiries 
ind investigations beyond the limit, 
which, to feebler intellects, and in- 
iellects that work entirely by means 
of words, seems the impassable 
ondary of human investigation 
othe subject of Metaphysics. 

Of the practical tendency and 
benefit of the metaphysical truths 
which these writers, and more par- 
tcularly Locke and Hartley, have 
tuplained and defended, there will 
main no doubt, when we reflect 
that by the former the doctrine of 
mate ideas has been exploded, and 
ty the latter, the doctrine of the as- 
Wciation of ideas has been most tho- 

ly investigated and enforced. 

act, whether we regard Meta- 

a$ a science merely fit to 

the powers of the mind, 

* a8 one capable of practical appli- 
tion, we shall be equally sensible 
f the benefit which Locke and 
ianley have conferred on it by 
weit writings: for, if ideas are 
“nate, inquiries into their nature, 
» and combinations, are ut- 
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terly unnecessary and useless; and 
till the doctrine of the association 
of ideas was established on a firm 
footing, it was impossible to take 
advantage of Locke's discovery, and 
to pursue any satisfactory inquiry 
into the structure of the human 
mind, With respect to the prac- 
tical inferences and applications of 
these doctrines, there seems hardly 
any necessity to point them out, 
Education, taken in its most coms 
prehensive and philosophical mean- 
ing, cannot be conducted on any 
regular and systematic plan, or with 
much hope of forming the charac 
ter and instructing the mind, so 
long as ideas are believed to be 
innate, or so long as (though this 
doctrine is given up) the doctrine 
of their association is not under- 
stood and practically applied, 

As the German Metaphysics of 
Kant, &c. never gained any exten- 
sive or firm footing in this country, 
it seems not necessary to dwell 
upon them; indeed, we must con- 
fess, that to us they appear either 
totally unintelligible, or, where in- 
telligible, only wrapping common- 
place, or long exploded ideas, 
in the most mystic jargon imagine 
able. It is a circumstance well 
worthy of remark and consideration, 
that though the national character 
of the German and the British, as 
well as their intellectual and literary 
character, resemble each other very 
strongly in many respects; yet there 
are two or three points in which 
they widely differ. In the first 
place, among the Germans there 
are stronger proofs of imperfect 
civilization than among the English; 
these break out, in a most peculiar 
and siriking manner, in their oute 
rageous display of the strongest 
feclings and passions of the human 
breast, to the utter violation of all 
good 
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taste, and in a manner shock- 
ng and disgusting to all who are 
desirous of banishing from their 
feclings and passions al] extrava- 
gance, and all morbid and selfish 
passiveness. The truth of this re- 
mark is sufficiently established by 
the German plays and novels; and 
though these were popular in Bri- 
tain, yet their popularity was short 
lived, and was happily and success- 
fully destroyed by our national good 
sense and good taste. In the se- 
cond place, the imperfect civiliza- 
tion of the Germans, compared 
with the British, is further displayed 
by the favour, countenance, and be- 
lief which are shewn in Germany 
to the doctrines of animal magnet- 
ism, &c. In Britain, these doc- 
trines were at one time partially 
received ; but more through a love 
of novelty and fashion than from 
real conviction ; the reverse seems 
the case in Germany. Lastly, as 
we have already remarked, the Me- 
taphysics of Germany are very dif- 
ferent from those of Britain, and 
equally with the other two points 
of difference just noted, prove, in 
our opinion, that not only. with 
respect to civilization, but also with 
respect to the cultivation and pro- 
gress of intellect, the Germans are 
much behind the British. Perhaps 
the principal cause of this state and 
character of the German intellect 
may be traced in the comparatively 
Jate period at which the Germans 
devoted themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of literature and science: they 
have not proceeded in a regular, 
cautious, and systematic manner ; 
the consequences are, that, while 
on some topics they have overleaped 
the boundary of human knowledge, 
and thus have plunged into intel- 
lectual datkness,—on other topics, 
they have not advanced so far as to 
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free themselves from that darkness 
Hence Germany, at this time, dis. 
plays the curious, and by no means 
uninstructive ron wan of a 

with strong and cultivated intellects, 
and much just and accurate infor. 
mation, so far as some topics are 
concerned ; while on other topics, 
their depraved rather than their un- 
informed intellects seek for food 
which, in most other European 
countries, is utterly rejected, and 
was never, at any period, sought for 
and relished, except while ignorance 
and credulity overshadowed and be- 
numbed the mind. 

But to return from this digres. 
sion.—The next subject which calls 
for our notice in this Chapter, is the 
state and character of the Philoso- 
phy of Criticism of the present age. 

On this branch of literature, Me- 
taphysics have been brought to bear 
with considerable effect and success ; 
and, indeed, whatever difference of 
opinion regarding the practical uti- 
lity of metaphysical researches in 
other respects may be entertained, 
none, we should imagine, will be 
disposed to deny, that when applied 
to elucidate the origin and nature of 
intellectual pleasures, they may be 
of great utility. In proof of the 
truth of this remark, we need only 
notice the doctrine of the association 
of ideas, which, even by the Scotch 
writers, has been applied with suc- 
cess and considerable ingenuity to 
the Philosophy of Criticism. 

The mest celebrated writers 00 
this topic are Kaimes, Campbell, 
Alison, Knight, and Dugald Stew- 
art. The writings of the first 


were formerly very popular, and 
regarded as having made great dis- 
coveries in this branch of literature ; 
but their real merits are now more 
fairly and justly appreciated. In- 


deed, in Lord Kaimes'’s Essays a? 


idee! 
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wasingular intermixture of the 
jar Metaphysics of his coun- 

; which lead him often to solve 
pdificulty by a reference to ori- 
sioal and innate principles or feel- 

with a fondness for subtlety 
and refinement, that, when ana- 
, will, in most instances, be 
to resolve itself into mere 
words. Thus, after stating the fact 
be wishes and proposes to explain 
snd account for, and entering on a 
jong and apparently profound inves- 
ation into iis nature and causes, 
the reader who is not perplexed or 
led astray by words, will be satisfied, 
oncomparing the statement of the 
fact with the explanation of it, that 
are both in reality the same ; 
and that the author, though he has 
been always in motion, yet, by 
moving in a circle, has not ad- 
vanced, but only reached the spot 
from which he set out. 

The writings of Campbell, Ali- 
son, Knight, and Stewart, as well as 
the occasional but valuable glimpses 
of philosophical criticism which are 
interspersed in Jolnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, and in other works, are 
much more valuable and instructive 
than Lord Kaimes'’s Elements of 
Criticism ; and, in fact, from them 
may be gleaned a greater number 
of the real Elements of Criticism 
than are to be found in that work. 

The treatise of Blair on the 
Belles Lettres seems hardly to fall 
within the scope of our present 
Chapter; for though there are in 
it some good illustrations of the 
Philosophy of Criticism, yet for the 
Most part it is occupied with a prac- 
fical and detached application of 
that Philosophy to the different 
branches of fiterature, and some of 
the most celebrated writers in those 

Nches. Besides, Blair in this 


Work has been too much indebted 
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to French Authors, where he does 
treat of the Philosophy of Criti- 
cism, to be entitled to a particular 
notice here. 

On the whole, the Philosophy of 
Criticism is still in a rude and im- 
perfect state (compared with many 
other branches of science and litera- 
ture) in Britain ;—it is a rich mine, 
but it requires to be worked care- 
fully and deeply before its riches 
can be fully procured: much rub- 
bish must be removed from the 
surface. A most intimate and pro- 
found knowledge of mankind, of 
all that forms their character, and 
of the inmost recesses of the 
human mind and heart, are indis- 
pensable in him who is ambitious of 
enlarging the boundaries of the 
Philosophy of Criticism. 

Closely connected with this sub- 
ject is the consideration of the state 
and character of the periodical Cri- 
ticism of Britain in the present age. 

Since the publication of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
these have been very striking; be- 
fore they appeared, there were oc- 
casionally in the Monthly Reviews 
articles which displayed not only 
strong powers of mind, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subject 
of the work reviewed, but which 
also were written with great com- 
mand of language: but these were 
rare. The kdinburgh Review first 
led the way to a new style of Criti- 
cism: on its appearance, it attracted 
notice by the elaborate and regular 
dissertations which it contained,— 
especially on topics of general Po- 
litics, and Political Economy, into 
which former Reviews had scarce- 
ly ever entered ;—by the polish 
and elegance of its style, and by 
the contemptuous, sarcastic, and 
severe manner, in which it treated 
many authors, who had met with re- 


spect 











and admiration from the other 
Reviews, and through their means, 
from the world in general. The 
Edinburgh Review preserved its 
high and unparalleled popularity 
till its political predictions were 
proved to be false, and till it was 
opposed and rivalled by the Quar- 
terly Review. The plan on which 
the latter is conducted, is exactly 
similar to that of the Edinburgh 
Review ;—in politics, and with re- 
spect to the merits of many authors, 
where no political bias can be sup- 
posed to operate, they ditter widely. 
At first, the Quarterly Review was 
rather heavily written ;—at present, 
it approaches very near its rival with 
respect to talent and information, 
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and the manner in which they are 
conveyed: its antipathies, however, 
are expressed in a much heavier and 
coarser manner than those of the 
Edinburgh Review ; and, occasion. 
ally, with a very indefensible and 
unmanly malignity. Yet in the 
very same Numbers which are thus 
disgraced, there will appear articles 
rich and warm with the admiration 
of all that is good and lovely in 
nature and in man, and written 
with stronger impressions of the 
importance of truth, and more ge. 
nuine and ardent aspirations after 
the happiness and well-being of 
man, than any articles which the 
Edinburgh Review contains. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 





State and character of the Poetry of the present age— Burns— Cowper— 
Wordsworth, Sc.—Scott—Moore— Byron— Camptell. 


OWEVER delicate and subtle 
the essence of Poetry may 
be, and however difficult to detect 
and define it, there are few, we ap- 
od, who will be disposed to 
deny, that in the writings of those 
sithors whose names are placed at 
the head of this Chapter, it exists 
ina greater or less degree, though 
they may differ with respect to that 
, a3 well as with respect to 
the strength and purity of the es- 
sence, We may likewise add, with- 
out much fear of contradiction, that 
some at least of the characteristic 
features of British intellect and Bri- 
tish Poetry may be distinctly traced 
inthe works of these authors, and 
that their mental and moral powers, 
vo far as they may be deduced from 
their poetry, are of that description 
which we have emphatically deno- 
minated British. 

In briefly pointing out what we 
regard as the most distinguishing, 
a well as the most discriminating 
beauties of these poets, we shall 
not attempt to class them; or to 
assign to each the place which he 
ought to hold in the scale of poeti- 
cal merit: that is not our object ; 
but rather so to hold them up to 

critical eye, as will most easily 
ind effectually exhibit their preva- 
lent and peculiar beauties and ble- 
mishes. 


We are disposed to rate the me- 


weet Burns as a poet very high. 
Uhis poetry we think we can trace, 





very distinctly, nearly all that 
strength and vividness of colouring 
which gives such interest and effect 
to our elder poets, and to our na- 
tional ballads of the highest charac- 
ter, united to much more warmth 
of feeling, and overflowing sympa- 
thy for his fellow-creatures, than 
they display. Indeed, the peculiar 
merits of Burns, as a poet, spring 
fiom his ardent feelings, either of 
contempt, anger, friendship, or love; 
and from the sympathy which his 
inind and heart hold with the joys 
and sufferings of those with whom 
he was connected. He was a man 
(if we may use rather a homely ex- 
pression, but an expression pregnant 
with meaning) full of flesh and 
blood ; a man to whom society, and 
especially the society of his friends, 
or of those who were bound to his 
heart by still closer ties,--was essen- 
tially necessary ; who was keenly 
alive to all that was amiable, and all 
that was centemptible and mean in 
his fellow—creatures ; and whose 
powers of thought enabled him to 
embody all that he saw and felt 
with regard to them. He knew 
the worth of the peasantry of Scot- 
land ; be knew the sources of their 
domestic comfort and happiness; 
their warm, sincere, and at the same 
time, reflecting and rational sense 
of religion ; their kind but conside- 
rate attachment to one another ; 
and their quick and ardent love of 


their Country's glory and honour, 
and 
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and interests; he knew these well, 
for he felt them exquisitely: and 
these he has depicted with such 
vividness, and accuracy of colouring, 
as not only enables his readers to 
deduce the character of the Scotch 
peasantry, but also carries him, in 
spite of himself, into their presence, 
and makes him feel and think, for 
the moment, as they are represented 
by the poet to have felt and thought. 

But the richest and most exqui- 
site pieces of the poetry of Burns, 
are those in which he pours forth 
his own personal feelings, especially 
his feelings of deep and solemn love. 
There is in these pieces a sublimity 
and holiness, as well as an ardent 
and touching warmth of feeling, 
which, in our opinion, are not to be 
found in the writings of any other 
poet. What can be more exqui- 
sitely beautiful—what can raise the 
thoughts and feelings of the reader 
higher above earth and all its vani- 
ties,—-what poetry can enter so 
deeply into the soul, and fill it so 
completely, as the little piece of 
Burns, ‘* To Mary in heaven?” 
We are disposed io place this. piece 
in the highest rank of poetry, be- 
cause it unfolds and depicts what 
all must have felt, whose hearts are 
organized in a manner best fitted to 
discharge the duties, and to receive 
and enjoy the highest pleasures of 
human life. 

Cowper, though in some respects 
resembling Burns, is a poet of a very 
different character and rank: he,too, 
is principally occupied with domestic 
life. But his pictures of this kind of 
life are not filled with its rarest inci- 
dents, and its highest pleasures and 
feelings; but rather with many of 
its every-day occurrences, and with 
those duties, characters, and feel- 
ings belonging to it, which are not 
raised, by their intensity, above the 
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level of common life. Those who 
have passed their time principally 
in what is called a domestic circle : 
who have been accustomed to look 
for, and to find, their principal oc. 
cupation and pleasure within that 
circle; and who are united by ties 
of friendship or love, to the mem. 
bers who compose it, know full well, 
that even in the daily and ordina 
occurrences of such a kind of life, 
there are many incidents full of in- 
terest; there are many opportuni- 
ties that admit of the display, many 
occasions that call forth the exer- 
cise, of the domestic charities and 
feelings; and that many of the 
daily and most common occupations 
of such a life,—which to those 
whose hearts are not framed for it, 
seem insipid and tiresome,—lay a 
firm hold on the thoughts and 
feelings of such as are by na- 
ture moulded, and by habit ac- 
customed to it. In the display 
of most of the occupations, plea- 
sures, and sympathies of quiet 
and regular domestic life, Cowper 
excels; and in the midst of this 
cisplay, he pours forth such amiable 
feelings,—such a kind solicitude for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of his fellow—creatures,—such a 
strong recommendation of what is 
excellent,—and such a pointed, but 
at the same time kind-hearted and 
charitable, censure of what is vicious 
or blameable,—that we are equally 
delighted with the character which 
the poet unconsciously draws of 
himself, and with the picture which 
he exhibits of the life that be re- 
commends, and himself followed 
and enjoyed. 
From this short and necessarily 
imperfect sketch of the characters 
of Burns and Cowper, it will ap- 
pear, that though they are so dif- 


ferent, yet they possess many Se 
ures 
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fures in common ; and that both in 
what they differ, and in what they 
correspond, they each display most 
strongly many of the characteristic 
traits of British intellect and feel- 
ings, They are also distinguished 

another circumstance; they to- 
tally disregard what may be called 
the mere mechanism of poetry ; 
that which we have already pointed 
out as having originated chiefly in 
Pope, and which goes to fix the 
essence of poetry in the mere se- 
lection and collotation of words ; 
which exhibits the corporeal form 
and features of poetry, without its 
animating soul, Not that Burns’ 
poetry is destitute, in many places, 
of language, such as, with many of 
the school of methodical poetry (if 
it so may be called) would have 
been deemed amply sufficient to 
constitute poetry of itself, without 
the thoughts by which it is ani- 
mated and supported: but in him 
the language is a subordinate con- 
sideration ; it seems not to have 
been songht after, but to have 
flowed involuntarily, and almost 
unconsciously, at the command of 
his ardent feelings. With respect 
toCowper, he is very careless in 
his langage ; but this very careless- 
hess is adinirably suited to his sub- 
ject, and to his mode of treating it. 


He wrote not so much from a full: 


heart, from keen feelings, or from 
affections which totally absorbed 
him, as from a placid and comtem- 
plative attachment to the more sober 
and common blessings, pleasures, 
and duties of domestic life; and 
therefore highly expressive and figu- 
Tative language would have been 
mMconsistent with the tone of his 
poetry ; and if it had been admitted, 
Must have been the result of a stu- 


died attention to it; and therefore 


Gnsuitable both to the subject and 
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to the feeling, under the undivided 
and undistracted influence of which 
that subject could best be treated. 
In the poetry of Wordsworth 
we may trace a man of a very dif- 
ferent character, both with respect 
to the powers of his mind, and the 
formation and feelings of his heart, 
from either Burns or Cowper, 
Burns could not live without the 
society of his fellow-creatures ; 
without always having some object 
towards whom his full and warm 
heart could, as it were, flow out in 
the full tide of its affection, either 
of friendship or love. All his 
thoughts, all his duties, all his 
pleasures,—his whole life was so- 
cial: perhaps if circumstances had 
favoured him, he might have been 
able to have satisfied his soul, thus 
constituted by nature, with the dis- 
charge of the duties, and the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures, of a calm and 
regular domestic life. But, as he 
was placed, and perhaps as he was 
formed, these did not satisfy him. 
Cowper, however, they did satisfy ; 
and in the writings of these two 
poets we have a most highly finished 
and interesting picture of man in 
society ; of man acted upon by his 
feelings towards his fellow-creatures; 
his thoughts constantly filled with 
what regards them; and his chief 
and most cherished pleasures derived 
from their fellowship. The wri- 
tings of Wordsworth display a very 
different picture ; but one, at least, 
of equal meritand rarity—we ought, 
perhaps, to have said, of greater me- 
rit and rarity. The poetry of 
Wordsworth unfolds whiat passes 
in the mind of a man who lives (so 
to speak) on contemplation ; who 
derives from the most trivial objects 
of nature, from the most common 
occurrences of life, matter for the 


most profound reflection. = 
as 
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has been long and much accustomed 
tocommune with his own thoughts, 
and to attend to his own feelings at 
times when they absorbed him so 
completely as to shut his bodily and 
mental eyes to all objects, must 
know, that at these periods there 
rise up, and are cherished with most 
exquisite pleasure, thoughts and 
feelings which, as it were, take us 
out of the world, and place us in 
a world of our own creation. The 
most common objects or incidents, 
to minds of this stamp, when under 
the influence of this mood, will 
call forth reflections and feelings, 
the exquisiteness of which, when 
well expressed, all who are simi- 
larly constituted will acknowledge ; 
though, by those whose minds and 
hearts are cast in a different mould 
they will be deemed childish or 
fantastical. 

If we have succeeded in explain- 
ing our meaning, we shall have 
conveyed an idea, though but a 
faint and imperfect one, of what 
we conceive to be the essential and 
distinguishing character of Words- 
worth's poetry, It is of a singular 
kind: it does not go abroad among 
mankind, their passions, feelings, 
or pursuits, to seek for the objects 
on which it may work : all the ma- 
terials necessary for it are in abund- 
ance within the mind of the poet 
‘ himself; and these materials, 
though suggested by the appear- 
ances of nature, or the character or 
actions of man, are not created by 
them; they merely touch the spring 
of poetry in the poet, and there 
proceeds a copious flow of poetry 
of the highest kind. Had the 
world contained no living being but 
Wordsworth himself, still from the 
stores of his own mind, or rather 
from the feelings of his own heart, 
be would have become a poet : but 
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he never can be popular; because 
his poetry appeals to reflections and 
feelings that find no sympathy ex. 
cept in a very few, and even by 
those it cannot be estimated at its 
real value. 

Southey, Coleridge, and Wilson, 
are poets, in some respect and de. 
gree, of the same class as Words. 
worth; but their poetry is not so 
full of contemplativeness as that of 
Wordsworth. It enters more abroad 
into society ; though from society 
it gathers materials somewhat akin 
to those which Wordsworth seeks, 
cxclusively from his own heart, 
Southey is a very voluminous poet : 
but in all his writings the same cha- 
racter prevails; the same beauties 
and the same faults. His beauties 
chiefly consist in depicting scenes 
of rich or tranquil nature, such as 
are to be found in reality; or in 
creating scenes of a grander and 
more sublime character, drawn en- 
tirely from his own imagination. 
In both respects he is frequently 
very happy; and the full flow of 
exuberant language, which in other 
parts of his poetry weakens its effect 
by expanding and diluting the con- 
ception of the poet, is here pro- 
ductive of a good effect. His other 
beauties consist in depicting, with 
much nature and feeling, the chari- 
ties of the human heart ; especially 
those which he himself has felt most 
exquisitely : in exemplification and 
proof of this opinion, it is necessary 
only to refer the reader to that most 
exquisite and touching picture of 
his own family, which he has drawn 
in his poem on the Battle of Water- 
loo. In this short poem may dis- 
tinctly be traced much of the 
strength, ms much of % weak- 
ness of Southey as a . 
is much bad ieahe (iudeed all the 
poets of this school are guilty of 
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most frequent and gross violations 
of good taste) ; there is much po- 
and puerility of thought (and 
this is another of their besetting 
gins); and in every thing that re- 
lates to the battle,—in every thing 
that requires the display of very 
strong powers, or the delineation of 
ihe more impetuous and violent 
ions of the human _heart,— 
fiadhey, in this and in all his 
s, fails most egregiously. 
Coleridge is a much more subtle 
and metaphysical poet than any 
others of the same school; he 
sometimes soars much higher than 
they do; and not unfrequently sinks 
even lower than them. In his po- 
there is much that will weary 
and disgust by its puerility and ab- 
surdity ; but there are passages, even 
in that most absurd of all his poems, 
Christobell, which come on the 
mind of the reader, like the Oasis 
tothe traveller in the midst of the 
deserts, and refresh him by their 
fragrance and richness, or hurry 
him away by their hold on 
bis feelings. Coleridge has taken a 
deep view into the human beart ; 
but his view is not always unpreju- 
diced, nor does he always tell what 
he has seen there, unmixed with 
what his prejadice prompts, or his 
own peculiar theory of the human 
mind and affections insinuates. 
Neither he, nor any other poet of 
this school, is the poet of society ; 
thongh Southey and he seem to 
Ww from it, and the feelings and 
affections to which it gives birth, 
much more than Wordsworth does. 
In another respect Coleridge must 
be distinguished from his fellow 
poets: he has greater powers in ce- 
Picting the gloomy or terrible ; and 
powers would produce a still 
ther effect in the reader than 
, if they were not often ren- 
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dered of little or no avail, by passing 
beyond their peculiar and legitimate 
boundaries into the regions of extra- 
vagance, bombast, and bad taste. 
On the whole, if Coleridge had been 
gifted with a larger portion of good 
sense, sound judgment, and correct 
taste, he would have raised himself 
to a much higher rank as a poet: 
his natural talents appear to us 
higher than those of Southey, 
and even of a lofiier description, 
though not of such a rare kind as 
those of Wordsworth ; but to these 
tatents he cerlainly has not done 
justice, 

Wilson is Known to the public 
only by two poems of any length, 
the Isle of Palms, and the City of 
the Plague: but from these, in our 
opinion, may be drawn a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the peculiar character 
and merit of his poetry. In many 
respects he resembles what are called 
the Lake Poets—Wordsworth, Sou- 
they, and Coleridge; like them, 
the feelings and occupations of the 
common people, or the pleasures of 
a retired and contemplative life, are 
the sources from which he draws 
his most favourite, and _highly- 
wrought materia!s; but he is more 
sad, pensive, and melancholy, than 
the rest of his brethren ; and often 
takes delight in entering evenintothe 
regions of disgusting pain and mi- 
sery. When, however, he passes 
from these subjects to those of a 
more cheerful description,—to the 
depicting of the innocent pleasures 
of youth,—of the bursting forth 
and overflowing of the warmest and 
purest affections of the human 
heart; and of the charms which 
nature holds forth to those whose 
eyes and feelings are open and alive 
to her beauties,—he is a most de- 
lightful poet. 

In ail these poets of the Lake 

school 
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school (we use this designation not 
in contempt or ridicule, but as a 
short and descriptive appellation) 
there is a warm and benevolent 
aspiration after the happiness of 
their fellow-creatures, which is very 
pleasing: and though their dreams 
of the perfectibility of man, and 
their prejudices regarding the evils 
of society,—the more pure happi- 
ness and virtue of uncivilized life, 
and the comparative innocence of 
the lower, and profligacy of the 
higher ranks,—have passed away, 
yet there still lingers in their wri- 
tings so much of the impression 
left by those dreams and prejudices, 
as renders them emphatically the 
favourite poets of all who look for- 
ward to future periods of improve- 
ment, not in the sciences or the 
arts, but in the moral condition and 
happiness of mankind,—or who 
regard those who walk in the 
humbler paths of life as most fa- 
voured wth respect to real and pure 
enjoyment, and partaking least both 
of the ills and the vices of hu- 
manity. 

Perhaps the annals of poetry in 
no country exhibit such a striking 
proof of rapid rise, and as rapidly 
declining popularity, as the poems 
of Walter Scott have experienced. 
At one time they were praised too 
highly; and now, as generally hap- 
pens in such cases, they have sunk 
too low. The causes both of their 
former popularity, and present neg- 
lect, lie near the surface ; and may 
therefore easily be detected and told. 
When they first appeared, they pos- 
sessed a strong stimulus of novelty ; 
and that novelty was of a kind 
which, incependent of the mere 
circumstance of novelty, was sure to 
create a general interest. The 
romantic nature of their stories, 
the scenes in which the events 
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were laid, the period of history 
they embraced,—the characters 
that were exhibited,—the viyig. 
ness with which these, and the de. 
lineations of natural scenery were 
brought before the reader,—and the 
familiarity of the measure and Jan. 
guage,—contributed essentially to 
render them popular. That 

have sunk so utterly into neglect 
and oblivion, the poet is himself 
to blame: he repeated {and imi. 
tated himself, not only too often, 
but at much too short intervals; 
and each succeeding poem seemed 
to have been finished with much 
less care and attention than its im- 
mediate predecessor. In fact, the 
first poem, the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, especially where the Min- 
strel himself appears,—where his 
solitariness, his age, his infirmities, 
—the recollections which overcame 
him,—and the gratitude which 
bursts from his heart at the uoex- 
pected kindness shown hin,—are 
depicted with so much nature and 
effect,—placed Walter Scott on a 
higher eminence as a poct than he 
has been able to retain by any of his 
subsequent publications. His great 
merits are the vivid picturesqueness 
of his delineations of natural scenery, 
and of the affections, feelings, 
thoughts, and passions of the buman 
mind, chiefly as they shew them- 
selves in the workings of the features, 
ratber than in the language to which 
they give birth, or the actions that 
flow from them ;—the insight his 
poems afford into the manners, 
habits, and mode of life of our half 
barbarous ancestors; and, occa- 


sionally, the high working Up ot 
some of the most remarkable and 
interesting incidents in his poems. 
But in the midst of these excel- 
lencies, none of which are of 


the rarest 
the highest order, or ‘kind 














kind, there is a very large pro- 

jon of what is careless, feeble, 
common-place, and in very bad 
taste. 

We are by no means disposed to 
rank the poetry of Moore high: it 
glitters too much ; it does not tlow 
fom any profound knowledge of 
the human character or heart; or 
from any very exquisite feeling of 
sympathy with mankind ; nor does 
it speak powerfully to the heart or 
feelings of those who read it. 
They are astonished, and delighted, 
and even cloyed, with the exube- 
rance of the banquet which the 
poet spreads before them ; but they 
never forget the poet in his subject, 
or his mode of treating it; on the 
contrary, they so often recur to him, 
they so often think of the richness 
of his imagination, that they never 
lose themselves. And even of this 
ipecies of poetry, Moore is not a 
perfect writer ; there are too many 
prettinesses, too many conceits, too 
many thoughts and expressions, 
evidently chosen expressly and solely 
for the purpose of effect. It might 
be supposed that such a poet would 
excel in his delineations of natural 
scenery ; but he does not. He does 
not know, or he forgets, that the 
Most exquisite hold which natural 
kenery, and consequently its deli- 
deation—either by the painter or the 
poet, - has on the mind, arises from 
‘sociation: he is too anxious to 
paint it rich and gaudy ; and hence 

e eye is too much occupied for the 
mind and feelings to have full play. 

Wordsworth and Byron are the 
most original poets of the present 
ae: yet what a contrast do they 
Present! Byron’s mind seems filled 
with the miseries of human life ; 
On these it feeds: these it turns on 
‘very side, or ranges in all possible 
br aa exaggerates with all 
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the creative power of a most vigo- 
rous, and at the same time distem- 
pered imagination; and then pre- 
sents to the world in language 
which conveys them in all their in- 
tensity. Byron's poetry contains 
more thought in fewer words, than 
perhaps any other author in any 
language, either in prose or verse : 
often, by a single expression, he 
places before the mind a scené in 
the natural or moral world,—an 
insight into the human character, 
or into his own, or a train oi reflec- 
tion, much more vividly and com- 
pletely than any other author could 
do by the most lengthened and la- 
boured language. The chief in- 
terest of his poetry arises from the 
clear and deep view which it gives 
us into the most singular, and per- 
haps unprecedented construction of 
his own character: in this charac- 
ter a morbid distaste for the pleasures 
of life,—a bitter and sarcastic con- 
tempt for all that it is said to con- 
tain of grandeur,—and a thorough 
belief, that existence under every 
form is a curse,—are the most dis- 
tinguishing features ; while, at the 
same time, there occasionally breaks 
out a contemplative and melancholy 
train of thought, which seems to 
soften the misanthropy of the poet, 
and to evince that, but for this mor- 
bid misanthropy, he could have been 
happy, and could have lived among 
mankind in the discharge of those 
duties, and enjoyment of those 
pleasures, which he now affects to 
despise. 

The genius of Campbell is cer- 
tainly of no mean order; but it is 
cramped by his timidity and over- 
anxiety. Except in some of bis 
smaller pieces, he is much too arti- 
ficial a poet to attain the rarest 
treasures of poetry; he pays too 


much attention to his mode of ex- 
D pression : 
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pression: to this he frequently sa- 
crifices his thoughts; or he makes 
his thoughts submit to his mode of 
expression. The flow of his mind 
is evidently checked ; and what he 
feels he does not permit to come 
forth in all its vigour and th, 
lest it should not appear y in 
its proper dress. If Campbell had 
written with the rapidity and care- 
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lessness of Scott, he would have 
been a much better poet ; for in his 
smaller pieces there abound a rich. 
ness of fancy, a grandeur of con. 
ception, and a hurrying the reader 
beyond himself, into the midst of 
the poet’s creation, that sufficiently 
prove Campbell to have received 
from nature the essentials of poetry, 
if he had not spoiled them by art. 
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HOUGH, to a careless and 

unreflecting investigator, the 
provinces and the effects of the in- 
ventive and imaginative powers of 
the human mind may not seem to be 
divided by a broad and obvious line 
of distinction, yet, we apprehend, 
if they are examined very nearly 
and closely, it will be found that 
they differ very widely, in almost 
every respect. 

The imaginative powers are ex- 
clusively the sources from which 
genuine poetry flows ; the inventive 
powers, indeed, may, or perhaps 
must lend their aid, in order to frame 
the story, and to supply some of 
the incidents and events, or to fill 
up, in some degree, the outline and 
features of the characters pourtrayed 
by the poet; but mere invention can 
never infuse the spirit of genuine po- 
‘ty. In Robinson Crusoe there are 
displayed as high powers of inven- 
top as it is almost possible to co: - 
ceive can be brought to bear on the 
‘ncidents and characters of any fic- 
uous narrative : yet no one would 
think of denominating Robinson 
Crusoe a poem, even though it were 
¥ntten in verse, and in the most 
tighly poetical language. 

‘here is much invention in Mil- 
‘on's Paradise Lost ; and in some of 

finest plays of Shakespeare : 

‘ if we examine accurately 
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Character of the fictitious Narratives of eB erent age— Retrospective 
view cf them— Richardson—Smollet— Fielding —Goldsmith—Miss Edge- 
worth's publications— Waverley, Sc. 


what we mean , when we say that 
these are filled with the highest and 
rarest beauties of poetry, we shall 
be convinced that these beauties do 
not arise from, or consist in the in- 
ventive powers displayed by these 
authors, 

In what points, then, does the 
essential diderence between the in- 
ventive and imaginative powers of 
the human mind consist? The 
question is difficult to answer in 
such a manner as to draw the line 
between them without its passing, 
in some places, within the strict and 
legitimate boundaries of each ; but 
we apprehend, it may be laid dowa 
as a general proposition, that the in- 
ventive powers of the human mind, 
when of the highest order, and exer- 
cised with the utmost judgment and 
care, have for their object, merely 
the display of those characters and 
incidents of human life which nei- 
ther arise from, nor produce, strong 
feeling, affection, or passion, In- 
vention is conversant about the 
calmer parts of human life and 
character: temper, foibles, vices, 
and virtues, that are rather the ef- 
fects of reflection or habit than of 
an ardent temperament,—and, in 
general, actions which do not pass 
beyond the cool tenor of ordinary 
life,—are the subjects of the in- 


ventive powers, These powers are 
D2 not 
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them produce on our minds, If we 
read Robinson Crusoe, we soon be. 
come interested in his character and 
fate; we sympathize with his mis- 
fortunes; we rejoice when he re. 
joices ; we even are unconsciously 
and gradually transported into his 
island, and become the witnesses or 
the partakers of his adventures ; 
they produce in us nearly all the 
emotions, hopes, fears, anticipations, 
and reflections, which they did upon 
him. In short, while we are pe- 
rusing this work, the creation of 
the author drives away all that is 
around us,—all that was previously 
in our thoughts, - and we become 
the subjects of his power,—crea- 
tures of the world which he has 
brought into existence. These are 
wondertul effects of high inventive 
powers; of powers that are adequate 
not only to weave a highly probable 
and well-connected story, and to 
keep up, or even increase its inte- 
rest ; but also to bring out to view 
all those minute shades of charac- 
ter, each of which lays hold upon 
our attention and interest, and brings 
us into familiar acquaintance with 
the person in whom they are dis- 
played. But even in those parts of 
Robinson Crusoe where our interest 
and sympathy are most deeply ex- 
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) Pi not equal ‘to the display of the 
Pape? human character, when that cha- 
Wes Bed racter is more marked by feeling 
| +h age, and passion than the absence of 
ee 7 i 4 them, or to the pourtraying of those 
4, a f incidents of human Ife, which, 
Hi! ft , ., , actiog on such a characier, bring it 
tf ee 4 . out, in words and actions, in its 
Mt aan most ample form, and most perfect 
He lg '} ti . features. ; 
‘ne 7 : i Such, generally speaking, appears 
fi "i to us to be the broad line of distine- 
hime hte! tion between the inventive and ima- 
‘4 ch ') Pa ‘ | ginative powers of the human mind : 
hog Poa | and that this distinction comes near 
4 ee the truth will be apparent, if we 
Wh compare our highest specimens of 
i. inventive powers, as displayed in 
tea | Robinson Crusoe, Clarissa Harlowe, 
+ Sir Charles Grandison (not taking 
wi into account the really poetical 
+ parts of these two novels, which 
ti will be more particularly adverted 
1 to afterwards), the novels of Smol- 
ty ; , 7 qd , -” 
iy rt let, of the author of M averley, kc. 
> aa In Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 
{: rf there are specimens of both species 
He of powers: there is much invention 
i by and some imagination, that is, some 
hae parts of this work display the human 
hs 4 : character merely in its calm aspect, 
sou not formed nor changed by feeling, 
ft vi iy affection, or passion, but merely ex- 
te) . hibiting itself, as the great mass of 





. mankind present that character to 
Hy us, in the ordinary pursuits of life : 
f in other parts of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, on the contrary, the feel- 
ings, affections, and passions, of the 
human breast are brought into play, 
and their workings and effects are 
pourtrayed with such faithful and 
minute accuracy, as to make a deep 
impression of their resemblance to 
those which exist in human nature. 

But ihe difference between these 
powers may be still further con- 
firmed and illustrated, if we attend 
to the effects which the exercise of 




















cited,— where we feel as he feels, 
and are hurried out of ourselves by 
the skill of the author,—our feel- 
ings are very different from those 
which we experience when read- 
ing poetry of as high an order, 
among works of imagination, 4 
Robinson Crusoe is in works of 10- 
vention. 

In short, we apprehend that we 
must rest satisfied with marking the 
distinction between the imaginative 
and inventive powers of the human 
mind, in a broad and general man- 


ner; as to enter further iato the 
subject 
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subject would draw us beyond our 
limits, and at the same time, into a 
discussion of rather too refined and 
metaphysical a nature for this work. 
The inventive powers, then, are con- 
fined to the display of human cha- 
racter, as that chara¢ter is pourtrayed 
by temper, and by all that constitutes 
it, except powerful feelings, affece 


tions, and passions, Characters of 


ere temper, foibles, prejudices, and 
those failings, and good qualities, 
virtues, and vices, that are not com- 
patible with very delicate or very 
strong emotions of the heart, lie 
within the province of these powers. 
Man, as a being of emotion, rather 
than of temper, hab't, prejudice, or 
reflection, is the proper subject for 
the imaginative powers; the crea- 
ture whom the poet is enabled and 
privileged to call into existence. 

Of the utility of works of inven- 
tion, when the produce of superior 
genius, and directed to proper ob- 
jects, there can be little doubt; and 
of the interest which they excite, 
there can be still less. Man, ina 
civilized state, at least, is much 
more the creature of temper, pre- 
judices, habits, and reflection, than 
of emotion; and therefore the in- 
terest excited by the display of the 
human character in works of inven- 
tion, must be much more general 
than that excited by its display, as 
made up of emotion or passion, 
in works of imagination. Hence 
works of invention are understood 
and relished by most people; works 
of imagination, by comparatively 
few: hence the former are the fa- 
vourites of the very young, before 
the emotions and passions of the 
human heart have been brought 
into maturity in their own breasts, 
or been frequently and fully exhi- 
bited to them in their intercourse 
with the world; and of the old, 
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after they have passed that period 
of life when emotions and passions 
give way to cool and sober reflec- 
tion. 

The utility of works of invention 
may be traced in various ways. In 
the first place, as they are conver- 
sant with human life and character, 
under its most common appearances, 
they must, if well executed, supply 
the place of experience. In the 
second place, by depicting the 
circumstances which produce or 
strengthen those parts of the human 
character about which works of in- 
vention are conversant,—such as 
temper, foibles, prejudices, &c. and 
the consequences resulting from 
them,—they may serve, in some re- 
spects, the purposes of education, 
and certainly must increase our 
knowledge of our own character, 
and of the character of many of 
those whom we shall meet with in 
the intercourse of society. 

Unfortunately, however, there are 
not many fictitious narratives in the 
English language, that unite, in 
any very high degree, those qualities 
which will at once render them in- 
structive and interesting. There 
are many, indeed, from which 
what is called a moral has been 
drawn by the author, or may be 
drawn by the reader; but it is not 
a solitary moral sentence, placed at 
the end of the work, that can bene- 
fit or instruct: the instruction to 
be useful must be worked up in the 
body of the work ; it must insinuate 
itself, in a manner almost imper- 
ceptible, into the mind, in the pro- 
gress of the narrative. 

The novels of Richardson, espe- 
cially his Clarissa Harlow and Sir 
Charles Grandison, possess uncom- 
mon interest, and are at the same 
time certainly instructive. Their 
interest arises from several sources : 


perhaps 
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perhaps no author of fictitious nar- 
rative ever took such pains to imtro- 
duce his readers so intimately to 
the acquaintance of his pers: nages 
you see them not merely when their 
presence 1s necessary to the progress 
ot the story, but at all times. the 
most trifling and ordinary occupa- 
tions of their lives are exposed to 
your view; and detailed in such a 
manner, with such liveliness and 
minuteness of description, that you 
soon begin to consider yourself as 
one of the family. ‘This appears to 
us to be the device by means of 
which Richardson has contrived 
to raise such powerful interest in 
his readers, even before there are 
any circumstances in his story that, 
of themselves, are calculated to ex- 
cite such an interest. The per- 
sonages of his narratives, especially 
in his two best novels, have become, 
as it were, our intimate friends, by 
our having dwelt so long in their 
houses, and been admitted to view 
all their domestic concerns, and to 
hear all their thoughts, plans, and 
causes of joy or sorrow: these, 
though trifling, yet by frequent re- 
petition, mix themselves up with 
our thoughts and sympathies; and 
hence, having prepared the way 
by creating this intimacy, he is 
enabled to give a much greater ef- 
fect than he otherwise could have 
done to the highly-wrought parts 
of his novels. 

We have already given it as 
our opinion, that there is much 
real poetry in Clarissa Harlowe and 
Sir Charles Grandison; and it is 
this circumstance, that, while it 
exalts the genius of the author, 
we apprehend, weakens, by con- 
fining the instruction that might 
otherwise be derived from them. 
For, to how few, in their passage 
through life, can the lessons 


which Clarissa Harlow holds forth 
be applicable or useful! Mankind 
in general are not creatures of pas. 
sion ; their most Common as well 
as their chief pleasures or pains do 
not spring from high-wrought feel- 
ings, or overwhelming emotion . 
their most common good or bad 
quailities,—those that touch most 
closely, most frequently, and most 
exquisitely on themselves or those 
with whom they associate,—have 
a different origin. To most, there- 
fore, who read the novels of Ri- 
chardson, they can be of little use, 
though to all they must yield most 
exquisite delight. The sources of 
the mere interest which we take in 
his personages have already been 
pointed out: the sources of the 
delight derived from the finest pas- 
sages in his novels, are not difficult 
to be Jaid bare and explained. 
Richardson possessed a clear and 
deep insight into the nature and 
workivgs of the human heart, and 
most wonderful powers in depicting 
what he knew; and yet, if we con- 
sider his own character, and the 
manner in which his life was spent, 
we shall be at a loss to account for 
this knowledge, and these powers. 
He could not draw his knowledge 
from what passed in his own breast ; 
for he seems to have been a cautious, 
cold, and unsympathizing man: 
and his observation and experience 
could lend him little or no assist- 
ance in gaining that insight into 
the human heart, which is so ad- 
mirably displayed in many parts of 
his Clarissa Harlow and Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

Perhaps his powers are displayed 
to the greatest advantage, and with 
the highest effect, in the character 
of Lovelace, and in pourtraying 
scenes of deep distress. The cha- 


racter of Lovelace is perfect in all 
its 








its parts: every thing he says or 
does serves to unfold that character, 
and is necessary to constitute its 
completeness, If it had been ima- 


gined and attempted by a man of 


ordinary powers, it would have been 
rendered a confused and indigested 
mess; for there are features init, 
at first sight so ill sorted and in- 
congruous, that they could be 
moulded into symmetry, and ar- 
ranged so as to form an expresssive 
and consistent whole, only by such 
powers as Richardson possessed, 
Perhaps no greater proof of these 
powers could be given than the 
circumstance, that an interest, al- 
most amounting to a sympathy, is 
taken for Lovelace, during the pro- 
gress of those schemes which the 
reader knows originate in consum- 
mate villany, and must terminate 
in the ruin of Clarissa. 

The finishing given to the cha- 
racter of Lovelace, we should be 
disposed to quote as a proof of the 
very high inventive powers of Ri- 
chardson, unconnected with his 
imaginative or poetical powers: the 
solemn and overwhelming hold 
which he possesses over the mind 
and heart of his readers, in depict- 
ing scenes of distress, we should 
quote as a proof that he was a great 
poet. Perhaps there are no where 
else such scenes depicted ; and yet, 
if we attend to the materials which 
he employs in drawing them, and 
the manner in which he uses those 
materials, we shall be at first sur- 
prized at the effect they produce : 
they are simple, few, and seemingly 
trifling ; but a great poet, like Na- 
ture, works to the grandest and 
most astonishing effects, by the 
fewest and simplest means. 

The novels of Snio!let and Field- 
ing are of a very different descrip- 
tion from those of Richardson: 
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with the exception, perhaps, of 
some parts of the Sir Launcelot 
Greaves of the former, there is no 
poetry in them; but as works of 
invention, they are admirable, 
Characters such as are formed by 
peculiarities of temper, or by pe- 
culiar circumstances and situations 
of life, or by these combined, 
and which are brought into full dis- 
play by well-managed and highly- 
wrought ineidents,—constitate the 
chief merits of the novels of Smol- 
let and Fielding. If we were to 
attempt to draw the line of distinc- 
tion between these authors, who at 
first sight appear to be exactly of 
the same class and powers, we 
should say, that the chavacters of 
Smollet are rather such as are 
formed by temper, and peculiarities 
of disposition and conduct, arising 
either from natural constitution, or 
early education; and the charac- 
ters of Fielding result more from 
the circumstances of after-life than 
from what is innate, or of very 
early growth: and we certainly 
think, that the characters of Smollet 
display more knowledge of the hu- 
man heart than those of Fielding ; 
—Fielding's, more knowledge of hu- 
man habits: Smollet’s act more from 
the impulses of temper and feeling ; 
— Fielding’s more from habit, or re- 
flection on consequences. Yet each 
author often passes into the peculiar 
domains of the other: and after 
all, the difference between them is 
much more clearly felt during the 
perusal, than it can be expressed. 
Perhaps the characters of Mat- 
thew Bramble and Parson Adams 
are the masterpieces of these au- 
thors; both are most highly and 
admirably finished: we see into 
their very souls. But there is un- 
doubtedly a great distinction be- 
tween them: we mean between 
the 
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the class of characters to which they 
respectively belong, and the powers 
which must have drawn them 
The character of Matthew Bramble 
is in agreat measure constitutional ; 
—it is a character of a warm heart, 
peculiar temper, and strong mind, 
modified and acted upon by circum- 
stances; and to make him speak 
and act, at all times, conformably 
to this character, required a 
consummate and intimate know- 
ledge of the materials of which 
it was composed, and the combi 
nations into which they might be 
cast. Parson Adams is nearly a ne- 
gative character: he is absent, and 
utterly ignorant of the world, with 
a good rather than a warm heart. 
Now, none of these features require 
much talent in their display : they 
are to be brought out, chiefly by 
keeping down the ordinary features 
of human character; and there is 
little danger in their net combining 
so as not to give one uniform and 
consistent expression, as must have 
occurre d in the ch tracter of Mat- 
thew Bramble, if it had not been 
drawn by the hand of a master. 


most 
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picture tha@it draws of unsuspecting 
honesty and goodness of heart, and 
domestic affection, and of the com. 
forts, the hopes, the pleasures, the 
anxieties, the fears, and the evils, 
which surround those whose hearts 
are full of this affection. The story 
of the Vicar of Wakefield is not sg 
well told as the stories of most of 
Fielding’s and Smollet’s novels: 
but it exhibits a more touching pic- 
ture of human nature, and especi- 
ally a more accurate picture of hu- 
man nature as it exists in the homes 
of men of old and genuine English 
character. 

It is not our intention to stop for 
a moment at the innumerable crowd 
of novels with which the press has 
swarmed for nearly half a century ; 
nor even to notice any but those of 
very superior merit, and such as 
have carried this species of writing 
to the highest pitch of perfection, 
Fictitious narratives, as we have 
already observed, may be divided 
into such as are written to instruct 
mankind, and such as are written 
merely or principally to interest 
them. Of the former class, those 
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Goldsmith is the author of only 
one novel; but it is an exquisite 
one, and quite worthy of his poetry, 


ot Miss Edgeworth are undoubtedly 
deserving of the very highest com- 
mendation: of the latter, Waverley, 
and the fictitious narratives by the 
same author. 

The fictitious narratives of Miss 
Edgeworth, from those which she 
has published for the use of children, 
to her most finished performances 
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on all readers of pure and 
warm feelmg. Perhaps the distinc 
tion between works of mere inven- 
tion, and works of imagination, 
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might be tolerably well drawn by 
comparing and contrasting the 
poems of this author with his Vicar 
of Wakefield ; though in justice to 
the latter, it ought to be stated, that 
there are passages in it that ap- 
proach very nearly to, if they do 
not actually fall within the limits of 
poetry. The great charm of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, is the fire-side 


for the use of grown-up people, 
are all written on the same plan, 
exhibit the same powers, and are 
admirably calculated to produce the 
best effects. They seldom or never 
deal with gross and uncommon 
vices, and very exalted and rare 
virtues: they are conversant with 
those good or bad qualities which 


occur most frequently —which _ 
the 
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he character of the majority of 
mankind, and from w hich the great 
mass of benefit or injury to those in 
om they exist, or to others, pro- 

The circumstances which 
wve birth to, or confirm a foible, 
sre developed ;_ the inconvenience, 
iiscomfort, or actual wretchedness 
hat it produces, are drawn forth 
y the most natural means ; and we 
ve either taught and induced to 
shun it by a strong impression of its 


} 


wb 
: eas 


bad consequences ; or, if it already 
exists in us, we are enabled to rvot 

ut, not by formal instructions, 
but by an example set before us, 
jraawn so much to the lite, that 
what has been done by it we never 
for a moment hesitate to believe is 
applicable to our case, and may be 
done by us. 

But Miss Edgeworth’s novels pos- 
vss another high excellence ; they 
teach us to know, not only outr- 
vives, and the weakness as well as 
strength of the human heart, but 
they place us in the midst of the 
world in which we live and must 
at, and thus enable us to gain 
snowledge and experience with 
trouble, and with no risque. 
is respect her novels are infi- 
y superior to those of Richard- 
son, Smollet, Fielding, or Goldsmith; 
r, indeed, of any other author. 
Many of the characters of Richard- 
on, Smollet, Fielding, and Gold- 
mith, are worn out; they were 
the characters of a certain age, and 
peculiar circumstances: and even 
those that are the characters of per- 
sonages that must always exist, 
have so few prototypes in the world, 
that it is not probable we may ever 
meet with them. Whereas the 
characters of Miss Edgeworth’s no- 
vels surround us; and though of 
‘ommon occurrence, yet she has 
elected none whom it must not be 


—_- 


for our advantage to become ac- 
quainted with before we enter on 
the world, either that we may 
guard against or imitate them, 

In short, Miss Kdgeworth’s are 
practical novels: they teach better 
than any works of morality can do, 
the practice of those duties,—the 
performance of those actions, - the 
display of that disposition and tem- 
per which, though lying below the 
high ground on which the moralist 
takes bis station, are, nevertheless, 
ot the utmost consequence to the 
comfort, dignity, usefulness, and 
happiness of life. The Spartans 
made their slaves drunk, in order 
that their children, by seeing the 
folly and crime which drunkenness 
produced, might avoir! it. Miss 
Edgeworth exercises the same power 
over the personages of her novels, 
and for the same purpose ; and as 
her genius enables her to breathe 
into them the breath of life, they 
cannot fail, in most cases, to fulfil 
completely her most wise and be- 
nevolent intention. 

Historical novels are in general 
very stupid, and worse than useless 
performances; since, by blending 
truth and fiction, they pollute the 
one, and render the other uninterest- 
ing. [tis no mean praise, therefore, 
of the author of Waverley, that in 
this, and several other of his fictitious 
narratives, he has completely steered 
clear of this objection History 
does not descend to the display of 
individual character; and who is 
there that has not risen from the 
reading of an interesting portion of 
it, and dors not long for a close and 
minute exhibition of those per- 
sonages that were the principal 
actors, as well as for an accurate 
delineation of the manners of the 
age. These are supplied in a most 
masterly way by the author of 
Waverley 
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Waverley: but his genius has led him 
even beyond this. In these novels 
there are a greater number and vari- 
ety of characters than perhaps are to 
be met with in any other fictitious 
narratives; and they are all drawn 
so faithfully, each minute lineament 
is so evidently a copy from nature, 
that we are transported into a new 
world. The dramatic parts are 
perhaps the best: no sentiment or 
expression is uttered by any one 
personage that ought to have pro- 
ceeded from another ; or that is not 
highly characteristic of him from 
whom it does proceed. The author 
seems, at pleasure, to dismiss all 
consciousness of himself,—all his 
own feelings, associations, and forms 
of speech ; and having, as it were, 
shaken off his own identity, to be- 


come, in turn, eachrof all his ne- 
merous and various personages, 
The same genius is conspicuous jp 
the conception and relation of the 
incidents with which these work; 
abound : they either cail into fqjj 
action the thoughts, feelings, pas. 
sions, and all that constitute the 
peculiar characters of the person. 
ages; or they serve, by their own 
intrinsic and unborrowed exce}j. 
lence, to fill the mind of the reader 
with all the various emotions of 
which it is susceptible, at the com- 
mand of the author. Such are his 
magical powers, that he can anni. 
hilate the world in which we live, 
—-the objects by which we are sur. 
rounded,—the thoughts that oc- 
cupy our breast,—and replace them 
by a new creation of his own. 
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ITHERTO we have passed 
H in review works in the dif- 
rent departments of literature, 
shich certainly do high credit to 
ne present state of genius and in- 
imation among us. There may 
be a want of those master-in- 
jjects which distinguished and 
dorned some of the previous pe- 
rods of our Literary history: but 
o the other hand, the present age 
an boast of a great number and 
riety of authors who, though not 
(the highest rank or the rarest 
uleots, may justly lay claim to a 
age portion of genius and in- 
formation. 

But it is otherwise with History : 
{a Briton were called upon by a 
‘oreigner to enter the lists with him, 
with respect to Historical writing 
t the present age, of classical 
reputation, we are much afraid he 
vould be obliged to decline the 
‘dallenge. After Hume, Robert- 
wo, and Gibbon, whom have we 
at we can bring forth as classical 
istorians ? There are, indeed, his- 
onans highly respectable for their 
— and laborious research ; 
' the cool and unimpassioned im- 
partiality that they display, even 
hen engaged in relating events 
within the circle over which pre- 
ledice exerts her most powerful 
ntluence ; and for their wise and 
Naicious reflections, or the skill 




















CHAPTER VII. 








ter of the works on History and Biography, and the Voyages and 
Travels, of the present age. 


and penetration by means of which 
they trace events to their causes, 
and poiat out the consequences of 
those events:—but in what his- 
torian since Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon, are these qualifications 
combined, in any high degree ? and 
what historian, since them, joins 
to these qualifications the dignity, 
the grace, or the eloquence of style, 
by which these historians are dis- 
tinguished 

It is foreign to our purpose fully 
to inquire into the circumstances 
which may have produced this 
dearth of historians in the present 
age: but some of them may be 
very briefly suggested. The want 
of proper subjects may perhaps be 
one cause. It is true, the history 
of Rome, up to the period when it 
receives such ample and eloquent 
illustration from Gibbon, is still 
untouched, in our language, by any 
historian worthy of such a rich and 
grand subject: and even the his- 
tory of Greece, though it has occu- 
pied the pens of Gillies and Mitford, 
cannot be deemed to have occupied 
a historian worthy of it. And to 
come nearer home: the history of 
our own Country, since the Revo- 
lution, certainly affords a subject 
capable and worthy of exercising 
the highest historical talents, with- 
out passing beyond the line when 
the recentness of the events might 
render 
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render it difficult for the historian 
to write with impartiality, and at 
the same time with full and ac- 
curate information 

While, therefore, these subjects 
remain untouched by historians 
worthy of them, it cannot be said 
that our Country at present is with- 
out a classical historian, because 
subjects are wanting. Other causes 
must be sought: and we should be 


disposed to say, that the genius of 


the present age (we do not mean the 
peculiar turn or fashion of the 
literature, bot the talents, in the 
highest acceptation of the word) 
are not adapted to History. They 
are almost exclusively devoted to 
poetry: in no other department of 
literature shall we find them of a 
very high order. There is, as we 
have before observed, in some of 
our present historians, an ample 
share of laborious research,—of 
acute and judicious sifting of tacts, 
—and even of profound insight 
into the characters of nen, and the 
causes and consequences of events, 
—and we may add, no great lack 
of that united penetration and com- 
prehension of mind which enables 
a historian to draw from the cir- 
cumstances and events he relates, 
or to confirm by them, principles 
of the highest importance, and of 
the closest application to all the 
branches of politics, in their most 
extended sense. But, to render 
them classical historians, worthy of 
being ranked with Hume, Robert- 
son, and Gibbon, they ought to be 
embued with some of that exquisite 
genius which they possessed, and 
which, in the present age, seems 
so completely to have assumed the 
form of poetical genius as to leave 
a great deficiency in all other 
branches of literature. 

If we are called upon to name 


those authors who dignify and adorp 
the present age of British literature 
in the highest degree, what class 
of authors can we name, except 
poets, or those who are allied to 
poets by their most exquisite taste. 
impassioned eloquence, or high 
powers of invention? Genius, jt 
appears to us, possesses but a small 
share of the domain of literature . 
there are but few parts of it, dene 
which she can exert her power, or 
shed the magic of her influence. 
History, in the highest accepration 
of the word, is certainly one of 
them: in proof of this, need we 
refer to the finest passages in Livy, 
Tacitus, Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon ? But to repeat what we 
have already said, the genius of the 
present age in this Country is 
almost monopolized by poetry 

though, therefore, we have histo- 
rians highly respectable for most of 
the other qualifications necessary to 
constitute this class of authors, yet 
we have none who can rank in the 
highest order, because to these qua- 
lifications they do not add a sut- 
ficient portion of genius. 

But there is another circumstance 
which may account for the fact: 
within these very few years, investi- 
gation into the various branches ot 
political economy, statistics, and 
the principles of general politics, 
have deservedly assumed such 2 
high degree of interest, that we 
doubt, whether any historian who 
did not satisfy the public expecta- 
tion and wants in these respects, 
would become popular, or rank 
high, even if he endeavoured to 
compensate for their absence by the 
most splendid genius. Besides, 
more minute and scrupulous accu- 
racy than Hume, or Robertson, and 
perhaps even Gibbon, exercised, are 


now required of an historian, 10 
consequence 
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consequence of the very laborious 
attention and research, with which 
Antiquarian studies have latterly 
been carried on. Hence demands 
from a historian of the present age, 
on the part of the public, repel the 
man of genius from nearly all 
Historical topics.—-We have thus 
endeavoured to account for an un- 
disputed fact, viz. ; that in the 
Historical department of literature, 
Britain at present ranks very low ; 
and though we are not perfectly 
satisfied, that the explanation we 
have given will be deemed pertect, 
yet we certainly are of opinion, 
that it contains, at least, part of the 
cause of our present inferiority. 
Biography requires very different 
talents from those which History 
demands. Indeed the most inter- 
esting and instructive species of 
Biography requires little of those 
who undertake to write it, but 
minute, full, and accurate informa- 
tion with respect to the person 
whose life is to be written. Ifa 
Historian is very minute, unless 
he can give to his minuteness that 
charm of the older Chronicles, with 
which Froissart, for example, has 
invested all he has recorded, he 
must be very tiresome ; and even 
with that charm, he will be much 
more interesting and instructive to 
those who study individual charac- 
ters, or the manners of the age, 
than to those who are desirous of 
drawing from History an insight 
into the causes which accelerate or 
retard the advancement of nations 
to power and happiness. But it is 
far otherwise with the Biographer ; 
he cannot be too minute; if he 
indulges in general reflections, or 
contents himself with making his 
own sketch of the character of the 
object of his Biography, he may 
thus have greater opportunities of 


displaying his talents, but he will 
not delight so much ; he will not be 
even so useful and instructive. 

The writers of Biography of the 
present age, seem to have been 
aware of this; for, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they have discarded the 
formal style of Biography, and 
been anxious rather to exhibit their 
subject than themselves. When 
this is done with even a very mo- 
derate share of talent, but with a 
full command of materials (which 
in this species of writing, are much 
more useful than talents) Biography 
is indeed a high treat to all kind of 
readers ; to those who take it up, as 
they would do a novel, merely to 
be amused ; to those who wish to 
study human character; to those 
who are anxious to trace the earliest 
years, and become familiar with 
the every-day behaviour and actions 
of him, whose works, or whose 
public conduct they have long re- 
garded with high interest; and to 
those whose aim and object is still 
higher, who are desirous of inves- 
tigating the causes and circume 
stances which create character, 
form genius, or give to it that direc- 
tion, in which it afterwards ap- 
peared to delight and instruct man- 
kind, 

It is fortunate that Biography 
may be so written, without any 
great demands upon talent: hence 
it is of frequent occurrence among 
us, especially within the last halt 
century. What a delightful book 
is Boswell’s Lite of Johnson; with 
how much ease and tamiliarity does 
it introduce us to bis acquaintance ; 
we enjoy it, we bear his conversa- 
tion, without being annoyed or 
disgusted by the savageness of his 
manners, or repelled by his illiberal 
and virulent attacks. Who, that is 
fainiliar with the writing of that 

great 
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great master of the human mind, 
must not be highly delighted, as 
well as instructed, by tracing all 
the steps by which his character 
was formed; by watching the gra- 
dual developement of his genius; 
and by having unfolded to him, 
that man among his familiar friends, 
whom he had before only viewed 
at a distance, or in his garb and 
manners of ceremony as ap author, 
We are willing to allow, that Bos- 
well himself was a very weak and 
silly man; that from 
Johnson, he can derive no praise or 
merit, but that of the lowest and 
most servile industry: all this we 


allow; but in reading his life of 


Johnson, we think not of Boswell, 
or if we do, it is not as the author, 
but only as one of the companions 
of Johnson. Other subjects occupy 
our minds: we are introduced into 
the company of Johnson, Burke, 
Goldsmith, Fox, Sheridan, and the 
other luminaries of the age: our 
attention is taken up with listening 
to what they say, with observing 
what they do; all the genius and 
literature of the age is displayed 
before us; and we have no time, 
no inclination, we are not even 
able to attend to any thing else. 
As in reading the most exquisite 
poetry, the poet is forgotten; the 
world in which we are is forgotten ; 
and we see, and hear, and feel, only 
as the poet moulds us, and live 
only in a world, and among beings 
of his creation; so in reading Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, we are 
transported from our actual state 
and place of existence, and become 
for a time, the contemporaries and 
the companions of Johnson and his 
high associates. 

But it can seldom happen, that 
celebrated men will meet with such 
a Bivgrapher as Johnson has met 


his life of 
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with in Boswell; and theretoge we 
need not be surprised that we 
possess no work, in this Species of 
writing, to be compared with his. 
There are however other sources, 
from which those who are disposed 
to write Biography in its most ip. 
teresting form, may draw ample 
materials for this purpose; and 
these sources have been more 
opened up during the present than 
any former age. We allude to the 
letters of the person whose life is to 
be written; Mason in his Life of 
Gray, and Hayley in his Life of 
Cowper, were among the first 
who drew their principal materials 
from these sources ; and what most 
interesting Biographies of these ce- 
lebrated poets have they thus 
formed! In his familiar letters, those 
in which, without effort, or other 
purpose in view than what the 
object and purport of the letter 
unfolds, a man unconsciously dis- 
plays his character ; his feelings, bis 
tone of thought are exposed to view; 
he gives full play to many of those 
features of his mind, heart, and 
temper, (if the expression may be 
allowed) whicl: on all other occa- 
sions he keeps in a fixed and formal 
attitude. The materials drawn from 
these sources are much more va- 
luable in the present age than they 
could have been (generally speak- 
ing) in any preceding age, because 
at present there is much less study 
and design in writing letters than 
there was then. We have already 
remarked, that there is at present 4 
greater and more ready and easy 
command of language and style 
than were possessed in any previeus 
period of our literary history. Hence 
there is less occasion for study and 
effort in writing letters ; and conse- 
quently flowing more directly, 4 


well as easily, from the impressions 
and 
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3nd feelings and thoughts of the 
moment, they must bear a more 
gcurate and deep stamp of the 
character. 

The lives and characters of many 
‘justrious men, who flourished in 
former periods of our history, have 
ately been amply illustrated by the 
labours of the present age; we 
allude to that strong tendency, we 
had almost said rage, which exists 
for searching out and publishing 
every little memorial, whether in 
the form of «liary or correspon- 
dence, that relates to any person of 
the least note. The consequence 
has been, that in many instances 
the lives and characters of men, 
who have little to recommend them 
to our notice, except that they are 
not of the present age, have been 
illustrated ina most tedious manner, 
bythe publication of materials as 
obscure and uninteresting as them- 
selves; and in other cases, the rage 
for publishing every thing that pro- 
ceeded from a man_of repute, or 
that touched, as it were, even the 
hem of his garment, has brought to 
light the most frivolous facts, or 
correspondence. But so impossible 
is it for a man of genius to say, or 
do, or write any thing, that will 
not in some degree, or in some 
respect, display his character, that 
even from the most worthless of 
these materials the future Biogra- 
pher may glean something to his 
purpose. It would however be 
dealing unfairly and unjustly with 
these laborious pioneers of literature, 
if we did not admit, that ina great 
many instances they have been 
highly useful ; they have dragged 
forth many letters and facts, highly 
and expressively illustrative, not 
only of individual characters, but 
also of the manners and events of 
Past ages. 


There is still another species of 
Biography, on which we must say 
a few words: we allude to Self- 
Biography. In some respects, this 
is even more interesting and in- 
structive than the Biography which 
is drawn from, or principally illus- 
trated by the letters of the subject 
of it. For, in the latter case, our 
information must necessarily be in- 
complete, even though the defi- 
ciencies and the connexions and 
objects of the letters are supplied 
by the Biographer. So much as 
letters embrace of the events of a 
man's life, so far as they go in 
setting before us his feelings aud 
character, they cannot be surpassed 
in interest or instruction, by any 
other species of Biography; but 
they cannot take in much that we 
must be desirous of knowing. Self- 
Biography on the other hand, by 
its very nature, must introduce us 
to the whole man; whether he will 
not prepare himself for the inter- 
view, whether be will not conceal 
some part of his real character, and 
assume, for the time and occasion, 
a character that does not belong to 
him, is another question. He is 
certainly much more likely to do 
so when he sits formally down for 
the express purpose of telling us 
what sort of a man he was, and 
how he acted and thought and felt 
on the most important occasions of 
his life, than when he sits down 
to write free and familiar letters 
to his friends, warm from the im- 
pulse of the moment, without any 
check or guard on his thoughts. 
And yet, after all, he must be a 
most cool and cautious man, as 
well as better acquainted with his 
real character than most men are, 
who can write his own life, without 
giving a tolerably clear and fair 
insight into that character. 

Having 
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Having thus sketched a short 
comparison of the advantages of the 
different species of Biography, we 
shall merely add, that in Self-Bio- 
graphy, British Literature is rich, 
not so much trom the number as 
from the excellence of the articles. 
If we might be allowed to rank 
Franklin's lite among British werks, 
we should say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, in every point of 
view, it is the most admirable 
specimen of Self-Biography extant 
in any language. Nowork unfclds 
the character of the subject of it 
so completely as it does: no work 
enables the reader to trace all the 
steps by which that character was 
formed with so much minuteness 
and satisfaction ; no work can be 
so valuable in teaching the best 
lessons that a man can have for his 
guidance through life ; in teaching 
him how to act prudently, and the 
advantages of thus acting ; how to 
conciliate the good will, and at the 
same time correct the errors and 
vices of man; or how to discharge 
in the most exemplary manner, 
every kind of duty, that either public 
or private life, in all their various 
elations, requires: no work teaches 
so impressively and pleasingly the 
close and intimate connexien be- 
tween happiness and real respecta- 
bility, and useful and honourable 
conduct, Andall this insight into 
the character of Franklin, all these 
valuable and most important Jessous 
are conveyed in the most interesting 
manner; we are delighted with the 
style; we are delighted with the 
manner; and in the midst of this 
delight, the most important rules 
for all the practical purposes of life, 
glide into our minds, and take fast 
hold of our judgment and our 
memory. 


The life of Gibbon by himself js 
of a very different description : the 
author evidently is always on his 
guard to exhibit himself only in 
those colours in which he thought 
he would appear to the most advap. 
tage: but much more of his rea) 
character than he seems to haye 
been aware, breaks forth, notwith. 
standing all bis caution. Even jp 
this respect, however, as a work 
displaying the author's own cha. 
racter, it is far inferior to the life 
of Franklin. Indeed it is chiefly 
valuable on account of the insight 
that it gives into the discipline and 
instruction of his mind; into the 
gradual advancement of his infor- 
mation and intellect, till they be- 
came fit for the great task which 
he afterwards accomplished. It is 
also interesting and instructive, on 
account of its literary history; but 
for the grand purposes of Biography, 
in which Franklin's life is so rich, 
it must ever be of little value. 

From this short sketch of the 
jritish Biography of the present 
age, it will be seen that it ranks 
high, not on account of the talents 
with which it is written, but from 
the manner, and the materials of 
which it is composed. And this 
species of Biography must always 
be most congenial to, as well as 
most worthy of the British national 
character; for being a domestic 
people, that minute Biography, 
which relates tothe events of early 
life, and opens, as it were, the doors 
of the most private apartments of 
the house in which the subject 
of it resides in the midst of bis 
family, and discovers him unbending 
his mind, and indulging bis do- 
mestic habits, and discharging 2! 
the softer and finer characters of the 


human heart ; must always be richer 
in 
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in materials here than in any other 
country, and also be more accepta- 
ble and instructive. 

The Voyages and Travels, which 
have been published, during the 
present age, in Britain, have added 
yery considerably to our stock of 
information respecting foreign coun- 
tries. They may, generally speak- 
ing, be divided into two classes: 
in the first class, we would place 
those which had man principally 
for their object; we mean those 
voyages and travels, the object of 
the authors of which was prin- 
cipally to depict the character of 
nations,—their laws, institutions, 
manners, literature, &c. In the 
second class, we would place those 
which relate to the various depart- 
ments of natura) science. Who- 
ever compares the information 
possessed half a century ago, re- 
specting foreign countries, with 
what we possess at present, will be 
convinced, that we have made great 
advances in both these classes of 
travels 

With respect to the bare geo- 
graphy of the world, let us reflect 
on what has been done by our most 
celebrated voyagers, by our tra- 
vellers in Africa, the East, and 
America, and we shall be able to 


form some estimate of our advances 
in this respect. With respect to the 
advances in physical Geography, 
we should reflect, that travellers 
at present go forth, much better 
prepared, with larger stores of 
knowledge on all branches of 
natural science, than they ever did 
before. Political economy and 
statistics also being now a more 
favourite and general study, tra- 
vellers, whose object is man in 
society and under government, 
rather than inanimate nature, must 
reap a richer harvest than could 
have been obtained formerly. 
British Literature is indeed very 
rich in travels; and though they 
do not pour forth such an abun- 
dant—but in many cases, inappli- 
cable, and superfluous flow of learn- 
ing as the older travels contain; and 
though as literary compositions, 
many of them cannot rank high,— 
yet it may be justly said, that from 
British books of travels, more accu- 
rate and extensive information may 
be gathered, regarding nearly all 
the countries of the world, on the 
grand points of their natural his- 
tory, their antiquities, and their 
literature, science, statistics, poli- 
tical institutions, and character, than 
from most foreign books of travels. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


State and Character of the Dramatic Works—the Drama and the Fine 
Arts— Painting and Sculpture—of the present Age. 


F Britain may safely and boldly 
challenge competition with 
the other nations of Europe, in 
the branches of literature which 
we have already passed under re- 
view (with the exception of His- 
tory) it must be acknowledged, that 
in Dramatic literature, we cannot 
claim even the lowest prize. Since 
the period that witnessed the pro- 
duction of the Gamester and of 
Douglas, what tragedy can we 
bring forward, possessed of a mo- 
derate degree of merit ? What tra- 
gedy that still retains even a 
feeble and occasional hold on the 
public approbation? And yet both 
the Gamester and Douglas are ina- 
nimate and feeble, when compared 
with the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
Otway, Rowe, and Young. The 
former draws its chief, if not its sole 
merit from its domestic character, 
and from the circumstance of the 
author, (rather from moderate talents 
than from judgment and taste, keep- 
ing down high and ambitious ge- 
nius,) not having passed beyond the 
feelings and language of common 
domestic life. The latter is a 
very jejune and insipid perform- 
ance; and were it not for the 
story, which the author merely 
adapted to the stage, there is nothing 
in the pourtrayment of the charac- 
ters, in the management of the 


incidents, or in the language, that 
could have given it so protracted a 
hold on the stage. 

If we compare the comedy of 
older times,—the comedy of Bean. 
mont and Fletcher, Farquhar, Cop. 
greve, Cibber, Centlivre, Gold. 
smith and Sheridan, with what is 
now most inaptly and unworthily 
designated by that appellation, we 
shall be still moore forcibly struck 
with the vast inferiority of the 
present age in this species of dra- 
matic literature. In the comedies 
of the old masters there is a rich- 
ness of character, that seems often 
to have been too exuberant for 
management ; and a display of wit 
in the dialogue equally exuberant. 
The characters exhibited display, 
not merely the passing and super- 
ficial fashions and foibles of the 
day, but are also drawn from a 
clear and deep insight into human 
temper and dispositions, as they 
are variously affected and modified 
by the circumstances of human 
life. Hence these comedies are 
attractive, not merely because they 
let us into the knowledge of the 
manners of the times, but more 
powerfully so, because they expose 
to our view, the workings of all the 
minor feelings and emotions of the 
human heart. Of the latter species 


of knowledge and attraction, our 
modern 
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modern comedies are ignorant: 
they may be consulted hereafter, 
recause they display some of the 
most trifling and absurd fashions 
and foibles of the age, but they 
will never be read because they 
exhibit any acquaintance with the 
hyman heart, or even because the 
higher fashions and foibles, that go 
deeper than the mere dress or lan- 
guage, and are in some degree con- 
oected with, or derived from the 
real stamina of character, are 
sainted in them to the life. 

"The poverty of talent from 
which they are drawn may easily 
and clearly be seen, by comparing 
the exactness and vividness with 
which they place before us the 
most superficial and contemptible 
foibles and follies of the age, with 
the very general, or very inaccurate 
likeness which they contain of 
every feature of character. The 
former is taken from life, the 
latter from imagination ; the former 

s well and fully filled up, the 
utter is seldom even a_ striking 
outline; the former may be recog- 
aized as pictures by all who have 
wen the class of beings to whom 
they allude, butin vain shall we 
consult our own hearts, or study 
the character of mankind to find 
ay resemblance in nature to the 
latter. 

There are doubtless exceptions ; 
but nearly all the comedies of the 
present age deserve the sentence 
we have passed on them through- 
out; and in the exceptions, there 
we only a very few short and oc- 
casional passages that approach in 
the slightest and remotest degree 
to the legitimate character and 
oyect of comedy. The plot (where 
itcan be called a plot) the inci- 
dents and the language are equally 
delow the standard of our old comedy. 


A question naturally arises, 
whence does it happen that the pre- 
sent age is so very poor in Dramatic 
Literature ? This question it is ex- 
tremely difficult to answer in a sa- 
tisfactory manner: it might be ex- 
pected, that those poets who had 
enriched their writings with power- 
ful paintings of the passions, and 
who were able to transport us into 
a world of their own creation, 
would redeem the age from the im- 
putation of wanting tragedies, to 
compare, at least with those of 
Rowe, Young, Moore aud Home; 
and that our great novelists might, 
on their part, throw into a dramatic 
form adapted to the stage, those 
brilliant displays of character with 
which their novels abound. 

But, whatever may be the reason 
that our dramatic literature is at 
present so poor, we should not be 
justified in looking to those who 
have distinguished themselves in 
what are regarded as allied and re- 
sembling branches of literature, as 
the persons who are most likely to 
remove the stigma of poverty in this 
department of literature. A person 
may excel in poetry; he may be 
able to raise up before the eyes of 
his reader, all the personages whom 
he introduces in his poem, and all 
the circumstances and incidents that 
he narrates, with so much vividness, 
that it shall seem as if the poem 
were acted before him by the most 
perfect performers: the delusion 
may be as great as be ever felt when 
witnessing the representation of the 
best of Shakespeare's plays, by 
Siddons, Kemble, Cooke, Kean, 
and O'Neil ; and yet the same per- 
son will probably fail if be attempt 
a regular drama for the stage. This 
is not mere supposition; itis an 
undoubted fact. And the fact is 
still more undoubted and glarin 
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guised workings of the stronger 
emotions and passions of the human 
heart ; but not to such a degree ag 
to prevent the dramatist from find. 
ing ample materials, or to render 
the reader or witness of his per- 
formance incapable of judging, from 
his own heart, whether he Paicts 
truly to nature. Even allowing, 
however, that such a state of society 
is unfavourable to the production of 
excellent tragedies, it must be ad. 


with regard to comedy : who would 
not have supposed that the author 
ot Tom Jones and Joseph Anarews, 
must have written excellent come- 
dies, and yet in this branch of dra- 
matic literature how miserably has 
he failed. 

We shall not enter into a long or 
elaborate reply to the questions,— 
whence does it happen, that the 
present age is so very poor in dra- 
matic literature; and what is the 
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reason that those who are so power- 
fully or pleasingly dramatic in 
poetry or fictitious narrative are 
so feeble and tiresome, when they 
write plays? In reply to the first 
question, it has been said, that the 
taste of the public is not favorable 
to, does not call for, and probably 
would not approve and encourage 
high dramatic talent: but this 
assertion does not rest, in our opi- 
nion, on any solid ground. In 
other departments of literature, the 


public look for high merit ; they 
are accustomed to it; and hence 
the natural, as well as the candid 
inference would be, that if bigh 
merit were displayed in the drama, 
it would be favourably received, and 


duly appreciated. It has also been 
said, that the present advanced, 
reformed, and complicated state of 
society, does not afford such abun- 
dant and rich materials for the 
drama as former times did: but 
this assertion, like the former, seems 
to us to be unfounded : it is indeed 
most pointedly contradicted by facts. 
For it our best poets and writers of 
fictitious narratives, experience no 
ditficulties in finding ample and 
rich materials, how can it be, that 
the same stores are not open to the 
dramatist? An advanced, refined, 
and complicated state of society, no 
doubt, greatly represses and keeps 
down these powerful and undis- 


mitted, that it has increased the 
supply of materials for comedy, by 
varying and multiplying, almost to 
infinitude, the formis into which the 
foibles and follies of imankind are 
thrown. 

That he who can write an ad- 
mirable poem filled with dramatic 
characters and incidents, painted to 
the very life, should not excel in 
tragedy ; or that he, who has been 
equally successful in fictitious nar- 
rative, should fail equally in co- 
medy,—will not perhaps excite our 
surprise and disappointment, if we 
reflect on a few circumstances. In 
the first place the drama requires 
that the incidents should be much 
more compressed, and that they, 
as well as the characters, should be 
unaccompanied by any of those io- 
troductory or intervening explana- 
tions which the poet or novelist 
can, at any time or to any required 
extent, so easily supply. A painter 
may be able to paint an excellent 
full-length portrait, and yet he may 
fail utterly, if he attempt a mi- 
niature resemblance of the same 
person. There are many parts of 
Roderic Random, Peregrine Pickle, 
Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, ol 
Waverley, and the other novels by 
the same Author, which, if acted 
well on the stage, would produce 
as powerful an effect as the best 
passages in our best comedies: ba 
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there are parts in Clarissa Har- 
lowe and Sir Charles Grandison, 
which, if acted well, could not fail 
of overwhelming those who wit- 
nessed them with the same power- 
ful emotions by which they are 
carried away during the perform- 
ance of the best of Shakespeare's 
tragedies. But the tal@fit which 
can produce short and unconnected 
dramatic excellence, without the 
sopport ef narrative or explanation, 
sees of a different kind from the 
talent which can produce a com- 
plete and regular drama. 

In the second place, the language 
required in the drama is of a dif- 
ferent nature from that required in 
poctry or fictitious narrative: so 
far as it is the mere language of 
passion or character, and meant to 
exhibit these, it may be nearly 
similar in both: but on all other 
occasions the drama seems to re- 
quire, in tragedy, language more 
on a level with the common lan- 
guage of life, though at the same 
time pregnant with expression 
and force; and in comedy, on the 
other hand, language more polished, 
but at the same time equally easy 
and natural. 

After all, it is impossible perhaps 
to give a satisfactory reply to the 
question, whence does it arise, 
that the present age is so far behind 
in dramatic literature? There are 
always many causes at work, that 
have a tendency to alter or modify 
national character, taste and pur- 
suils, as well as the direction of its 
literature; and these causes work 
% gradually and so little exposed to 
view, that they seldom can be 
detected, and we only know that 
they must have existed and ope- 
rated by the effects they produce, 

Dramatic talent on the stage 
must always, in some measure and 
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respect, be dependant on the dra- 
matic talent of those who write for 
the stage: if any comedies are 
produced, that require a represen- 
tation of the mere surface of the 
foibles and follies of man, comic 
talent must be low ; and it can only 
be kept up by the frequent repre- 
sentations of our old sterling come- 
dies. The same remark will apply 
to tragic talents on the stage. If 
therefore the tragedies of Shake- 
speare and Otway, and the come- 
dies of Congreve, &c. were not 
occasionally acted, we apprehend 
that our stage would be at as low 
an ebb as our dramatic literature. 
As itis, however, it is highly re- 
spectable, especially in tragedy. 

Within the last century, there 
seems to have been four schools 
of tragic acting. Before Garrick’s 
time, stiff and formal declamation, 
with something like an apprehen- 
sion that the free and full display 
of the passions would lower the 
dignity, and spoil the effect of the 
performance, prevailed; though to 
this kind of acting, there were some 
splendid exceptions. Garrick in- 
troduced the study of nature: he 
perceived, that by imitating the 
tone, the look, and actions of men, 
when they were filled with strong 
emotions, or suffering under severe 
calamity, be could alone expect to 
render the delusion of the stage 
perfect, and excite such a high 
degree of attention, interest, and 
sympathy in the spectators, as would 
carry them beyond any inclination 
or ability for bare wonder and 
admiration. 

Mrs. Siddons in her acting some- 
thing resembled Garrick; but she 
did not depend for the effect she 
meant to produce, so much as he 
did, on flexibility of expression : 
she carried the spectators with her, 
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rather by the grandeur that she ex- 
hibited, and by the proofs she gave, 
that the passions that worked within 
her, and the calamities she suffered, 
were producing their effects on a 
lofty spirit. Even in those parts 
that required a display of tender- 
ness, and of the habits, manners, 
and sympathies of domestic life, 
there were in Mrs. Siddons’s acting 
too many circumstances that im- 
pressed the spectators frequently 
and deeply with the idea, that she 
was intended by nature to move in 
a higher circle,—far above the in- 
fluence of the softer emotions. 

Her brother carried this dispo- 
sition towards the substitution of 
grandeur and dignity, in the place 
of the free and unrestrained display 
of the passions, much further than 
Mrs. Siddons ; and as his grandeur 
and dignity were more artificial 
than hers, and not supported and 
accompanied by the same nataral 
or acquired talents, so there were 
not many characters in which he 
was able to carry the spectators 
completely out of themselves, and 
place them in the midst of the 
scenes that he was acting. But in 
characters that suited, not only his 
powers, but his peculiar tempera- 
ment, and look, and action, he was 
inimitable: in the proud and haughty 
Roman, in whose breast the high 
honour of being a Roman, and the 
principled determination to raise 
Rome to the empire of the world, 
and to have his name handed down 
to the latest posterity, united with 
hers, left no place for thoughts of 
self, and threw far behind all 
regard to family and friends, his 
acting could not be surpassed : no 
actor before or since, at least on 
the British stage, could so com- 
pletely give to his look, his gait, 
his tone, his actions, the character 
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of a Roman—at that period, wher 
Rome was at her highest pitch of 
dignity. 

Cooke was an actor of a yen 
different stamp from Mrs. Siddons 
ot her brother: they owed much 
to art, though in Mrs. Siddons 
art working on materials richly 
supplied by nature, was seldom ob. 
trusive: but Cooke owed little to 
art. He possessed no grace of 
dignity: he was often coarse; be 
not unfrequently entertained ap 
erroneous conception of the cha. 
racter; or, from want of power or 
attention, could not pourtray his 
conceptions, when they were just. 
but where he did excel, his excel. 
lence was of the highest degree 
a single expression of his counte- 
nance, the tone in which he uttered 
a single short sentence, or even the 
simple movement of his eye, often 
told more than other actors could 
tell in the whole course of a play 
There are passages in his Richard 
which can never be forgotten by 
those who once witnessed them 
—passages in which the tyrant of 
Shakespeare was brought into the 
full display of those qualities with 
which the bard has invested bim. 
But though Cooke was grandest in 
his tragic characters, he was un- 
doubtedly most perfect and uti- 
formly happy in comedy, or rather 
in the two characters of Sir Archy 
Mi‘Sarcasm and Sir Pertinax Mac 
Sycophant. The cool and cutting 
wit, and the shrewd sense of the 
former ; the worldly wisdom, the 
pliancy of principle and conduct, 
and the overshooting and disap- 
pointed cunning of the latter, could 
not possibly have been exhibited 
with more truth, and more con- 
formably to nature. 

Kean’s acting is different from 


that of Mrs, Siddons, her — 
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3nd Cooke: it is said strongly to 
resemble that of Garrick, but we 
should suppose, that in many very 
important points there was little 
or no resemblance. The manner 
of Kean's acting, or rather the 
general and leading principle on 
which be seems to regulate it, is 
calculated to produce a very strik- 
ing effect; and probably contri- 
buted to give him a higher reputa- 
tion when he first appeared, than 
he has subsequently been able to 
sustain. He possesses an uncom- 
monly fine eye ; but the other parts 
of his countenance are not naturally 
well calculated to the display of the 
passions ; yet such is the command 
of features that he possesses, so 
rapidly and completely can he vary 
their expression ; and so much does 
hiseye assist him, when he thus 
exerts his power over his features, 
that, even when silent, all that 
passes within him is painted on his 
countenance. The flexibility of his 
tones (if the expression may be 
allowed) is as extraordinary as that 
of his features ; and by that alone 
he might wonderfully increase the 
expression of his countenance. But, 
besides that, by varying the key 
and movement of his speech, he 
contrives to give to passages, or 
even a few words, a meaning, and 
an effect, and an importance, and 
connexion with the main business 
of the play, which never before was 
drawn from them. But these modes 
by which he has raised his reputa- 
tion so high, are apt to degenerate 
into mannerism; and to be trans- 
ferred by him from parts that re- 
quire or admit of them, to parts 
where they are uncalled for or 
prejudicial. Where Kean fails, he 
fails egregiously : he possesses none 
of the redeeming qualities of Kem- 
ble; no polish, grace, or dignity : 


if we ever think of the actor, our 
admiration of Kean is gone: it is 
only when he deceives us com- 
pletely, that he possesses any power 
over us. 

In the parts adapted to her 
talents, Miss O« Neil is unparalleled : 
but her talents do not embrace a 
wide range. They are best fitted 
for what may be called truly fe- 
minine characters; that is, for the 
display of those feelings that most 
widely and plainly discriminate the 
female from the male sex. The 
timid, helpless, unprotected female, 
full of mild and soft feelings, dis- 
charging those domestic duties 
which best become a female; ex- 
hibiting those domestic affections, 
which are her richest ornament, or 
suffering under those domestic afflic- 
tions which wound the female breast 
most deeply ,—finds in Miss O'Neil 
an admirable representative ; and 
when she calls for our sympathy, 
she trusts entirely to those means, 
which never fail in real life to 
excite it towards a female: her 
tears, and sobs—the plaintiveness 
of her voice—the eloquent appeal 
of her speaking countenance, the 
melancholy or wretchedness which 
she throws all around her, create in 
the audience a sympathy almost 
beyond endurance. 

The points of resemblance be- 
tween poetry, dramatic literature, 
acting, and what are called the fine 
arts, are striking: in the highest 
departments of poetry and dramatic 
literature, the great object is to 
exhibit character as formed or in- 
fluenced by strong emotion : and it 
is the duty of an excellent actor to 
give to his countenances, tones, and 
actions every thing that can embody 
the conceptions of the dramatic poet. 
The painter and the sculptor, in 
the highest branches of those arts, 
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must embody on the canvass or the 
marble poetical conceptions; but 
from themselves alone must these 
conceptions arise : hence it appears 
that painting and sculpture in some 
degree require the joint powers of 
the poet and the dramatic actor. 
But these must range through a 
variety of displays of character; 
whereas the painter and the sculp- 
tor are necessarily confined to the 
display of it at one particular mo- 
ment. 

Britain has never excelled in the 
fine arts; tbat is, in the highest 
departments of them, which abso- 
lutely demand the existence and 
application of high poetical talents. 
We cannot even bring ourselves to 
rank West among this class of 
painters; and if we except him, 
there is certainly no other British 

ainter worthy of this distinction. 
Wilkie indeed is admirable in his 
line; but we should be disposed to 
draw the same distinction between 
his department in painting, and the 
real poetry of painting, as we did 
between works of invention and 
imagination. Wilkie fills bis can- 
vass with admirable representations 
of character,—but not of character 
formed or modified by the more 
lofty or powerful emotions of the 
human breast: his are all charac- 


ters of temper, or peculiar bumoyy 
or manners;—they delight anq 
amuse us, but they do not 
deep into our thoughts or hearts. 

Very lately a statuary has arisen 
among us, who has had the good 
taste and the resolution to reject all 
the allegorical trappings of that art - 
and instead of telling his story, ot 
endeavouring to excite emotion, by 
the personification of the passions, 
trusts entirely to his power of draw. 
ing out of the marble the expression 
that tells the story, indicates the 
passions, and calls them up in the 
breast of the spectator. To those 
who have seen the monument for 
the two children, now in the Ca- 
thedral of Lichfield, or the monv- 
ment to Miss Jones of Hafod, we 
need not say that we allude to Mr, 
Chantrey. His genius, indeed, does 
not embrace the display of the 
grander and more turbulent pas- 
sions: but as a truly British sculp. 
tor,—as a sculptor in whom the 
most precious characteristics of the 
British nation dwell in all their 
purity and vigour,—as a sculptor 
capable of filling his warble with 
the poetry of domestic life, and the 
most endearing affections of the 
human heart,—Mr. Chantrey is un- 
rivalled. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


State and Character of the Scientific Productions of the Present Age 


HE national character is, from 
various causes, much less ap- 
parent in scientific productions 
than in works of literature: but 
even in the former, a shrewd and 
accurate observer may trace pecu- 
liarities akin, in some respect and 
degree, to such as abound in the 
latter. The scientific productions 
of the Italians,—not merely such 
as are confined to pure and abstract 
science, but those also that embrace 
what are called the mixed sciences, 
—are distinguished by that subtle 
thought and reasoning which is 
characteristic of the intellectual 
powers of this people. The scien- 
tific productions of the British are 
distinguished principally by pro- 
foundness, rather than by extension 
of view, or subtlety of thought and 
reasoning, and are generally directed 
to some obvious practical purpose or 
conclusion. In the French scien- 
tific productions may clearly be 
traced that vivacity and penetration, 
as well as that elegance of illustra- 
tion and reasoning, which are their 
highest characteristics in literature 
as well as science. 

It the preceding remarks are true, 
they are sufficient to make out our 
proposition: but, as we just ob- 
served, the national character shines 
forth less frequently, and with much 
less clearness in scientific than in 
literary productions. It is scarcely 
hecessary even to hint at the causes 
of this, as they must be obvious 


trom the most superficial reflection 
on the nature of scientific produc- 
tions. 

Pure science necessarily neither 
requires nor admits of the exercise 
or display of any of the mental 
powers, except attention and rea- 
soning; and we are thoroughly 
disposed to be of opinion, that its 
advantages, as an exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, have been ex- 
tremely overrated. It has long 
been seen and admitted, that the 
utmost skill and the highest ad- 
vances in the mathematical sciences 
could be of little or no avail in 
enabling the mind to arrive at the 
truth in political or moral science ; 
the evidence, it was said, is of such 
a very different nature in these sci- 
ences, that he whose faculties are 
exercised to discover and follow it, 
in mathematics, will be utterly at 
a loss to discover and follow it in 
political or moral science. It was, 
however, contended, that the study 
of the mathematics was of the 
highest utility in sharpening the 
faculties of the mind,—not merely 
the power and habit of attention, 
but also the reasoning faculties. 
It is this last proposition that we 
are disposed to deny: we admit 
that the power and habit of atten- 
tion must be greatly exercised, and 
therefore improved, by the study 
of the mathematics; but we deny 
that any other of the faculties of 
the mind will be exercised, at least 
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in any considerable degree, and 
therefore we cannot see how they 
can be greatly improved by the 
study of the mathematics 

It is generally held forth as one 
of the peculiar glories and advan- 
tages of the mathematics, that they 
take nothing for granted; and that 
every thing they assert is capable of 
the strictest demonstration. Now 
this very circumstance, in our opi- 
nion, disqualifies them from being 
of great utility to the improvement 
of the reasoning faculty. No per- 
son will contend, that the reasoning 
faculty is in the least called into 
exercise in assenting to the axioms 
of Euclid; they are self-evident. 


Let us then come to the first pro- 
position : does not this depend upon 
the axioms, or upon what is equally 
self-evident, that is, upon the con- 
tradiction involved in the very sup- 
position that this proposition is not 


true? But all the subsequent pro- 
positions depend on the axioms, 
postulates, and first proposition ; or, 
in other words, the most abstruse 
propositions in the highest branches 
of the pure mathematics, depend 
on others less abstruse ; and these 
again on others less abstruse, till we 
descend to the axioms and plainest 
problems of Euclid. And let it be 
remarked, that this dependance, or 
flowing of all the propositions from 
one small aud single source, is not 
a dependance that requires our 
reasoning faculties to trace it, or 
that in the smallest degree is made 
out by those faculties. The mind 
is aS passive in perceiving and as- 
senting to the truth of the most 
abstruse problem, as it is in perceiv- 


ing and assenting to the truth of 


the first axiom: the assent is invo- 
luntary ; indeed demonstration can 
produce no other species of assent : 
if any doubts arise, they are quelled, 
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not by weighing probabilities, —n, 
by pointing out faulty reasoning jn 
him who suggests them,—but sim. 
ply by recalling some or all of the 
previous problems on which the 
truth of that which is doubted 
rests. The study of the mathe. 
matics has very happily and aptly 
been compared to sailing in the 
trade winds: no skill, and but very 
little attention is required in the 
master or crew ; the sails being set 
the ship is borne forward in ber 
proper course without their direction 
or assistance. There are no diff. 
culties; there is no Necessity to 
take down the sails—to tack, or to 
exert their nautical skill. So itis 
in mathematics: the mind is borne 
forward by the very nature of the 
study in which it is engaged: pro- 
vided it understand, remember, and 
apply what is past, it cannot have 
the smallest difficulty in compre. 
hending the highest branches of 
this department of science. 

Hence we see that there is 
scarcely any room for the display of 
the national character in the study 
of mathematics: of course the ap- 
plication of the mathematics to the 
other sciences, or mixed mathema- 
tics, as it is called, afford more 
room for this display. Since the 
time of Newton, Britain certainly 
has not retained the high rank she 
then possessed among the nations 
of Europe for mathematical science: 
and at present, her fame must 
rest rather on her advances and 
discoveries in Chemistry, than oo 
those which she has made in the 
pure or mixed mathematics. 

Between the period when mathe- 
matics declined among us, and 
the time when chemistry began to 
assume the dignity of a science, 
Electricity seems to have occupied 


the scientific men of Britain. Bat 
though 
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though the facts in this branch of 
science are numerous, and many of 
them, illustrating and confirming 
one another, may be arranged in 
classes; yet a systematic form never 
can be given to Electricity, till its 
first or general principles are more 
certainly and clearly laid down: 
and this cannot be done so long as 
the very nature of the agent that 
produces the effects to which the 
name of Electricity is given, is so 
utterly hid from the cognizance and 
power of man. Notwithstanding 
all the attempts to form such a 
theory of Electricity as will ac- 
count for the facts of this science, 
it will be found, on close exami- 
nation of every such theory, that it 
is merely the annunciation, in dif- 
ferent words, of those facts ; or, at 
the best, the classification of them 
under general heads. Electricity, 
therefore, bas employed, and may 
employ, the diligence and skill of 
experimentalists ; but being as yet 
without the range of the reasoning 
faculties, it is not calculated to call 
forth, in any striking degree, the 
display of the peculiar intellectual 
features of any nation. 

It is otherwise with Chemistry : 
we know of no study which calls 
for the exercise, and consequently 
advances the improvement, of so 
many of the mental faculties. It 
requires attention—not merely the 
attention of the eye, but the at- 
tention of the mind: in chemical 
éxperiments so many agents are at 
work,—some of them not cogni- 
table, or even to be suspected, un- 
less by the most accurate observer, 
and who to accurate observation 
unites a knowledge, and a constant 
and ready recollection, of every 
chemical agent that can exist and 
operate under the circumstances of 
the case,—that the powers of at- 


tention and reflection must always 
be onthe alert. But this is not all: 
the chemist must account for the 
effect he sees produced; he must 
class or reconcile it with the general 
principles of the science. From 
the midst of many circumstances, 
all of which perhaps seem to have 
contributed to the effect produced, 
he must select those which were 
really operative, and pass by those 
which, though present, did not 
exert any influence. Even his ex- 
periments must not be made at 
random : as general principles must 
be deduced from their results, so 
they in their turn ought to be 
planned and pursued in conformity 
to general principles. 

In chemical science two extremes 
are to be avoided: on the one hand, 
an accumalation of unconnected 
facts and experiments, that lead to 
no general result ; and on the other 
hand, a fondness for forming systems 
and theories before the scienceis 
sufficiently advanced for their pro- 
per and legitimate formation. 

Hence it will appear that Che. 
mistry is a science that admits of 
the full display of the peculiar 
features of national intellect ; and 
Britain may be justly proud that 
she is not behind any other country 
in this delightful and useful science, 
and that her chemists are strongly 
marked by those grand features 
which we have attempted to shew 
constitute the intellectual character 
of this nation. 

In estimating the rank which 
Britain is entitled to maintain, on 
account of her advances in Che- 
mistry, three circumstances ought 
to be borne in mind, and duly 
weighed. In the first place, the 
discoveries made in Chemistry ; in 
the second place, the successful 
attempts to give to Chemistry the 
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